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*  CHAPTER  L 

When  Death  is  present  in  a  household  on  a  Christmas  Day,  the 
very  contrast  between  the  time  as  it  now  is,  and  the  day  as  it  has 
often  been,  gives  a  poignancy  to  sorrow — ^a  more  utter  blankness 
to  the  desolation.  James  Leigh  died  just  as  the  far-away 
bells  of  Eochdale  Church  were  ringing  for  morning  service  on 
Christmas  Day,  1836.  A  few  minutes  before  his  death,  he 
opened  his  already  glazing  eyes,  and  made  a  si^  to  his  wife,  by 
the  faint  motion  of  his  lips,  that  he  had  yet  something  to  say. 
She  stooped  close  down,  and  caught  the  broken  whisper,  "  I 
forgive  her,  Annie  I     May  God  forgive  me  I "  * 

"  Oh,  my  love,  my  dear  I  only  get  well,  and  I  will  never  cease 
showing  my  thanks  for  those  words.  May  God  in  heaven  bless 
thee  for  saying  them.  Thou'rt  not  so  restless,  my  lad  I  may  be — 
Oh,  God!" 

For  even  while  she  spoke  he  died. 

They  had  been  two-and-twenty  years  man  and  wife;  for 
nineteen  of  those  years  their  life  had  been  as  calm  and  happy  as 
the  most  perfect  uprightness  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most 
complete  confidence  and  loving  submission  -on  the  other,  could 
make  it.  Milton's  famous  line  might  have  been  framed  and 
hung  up  as  the  rule  of  their  married  life,  for  he  was  truly  the 
interpreter,  who  stood  between  God  and  her;  she  would  have 
considered  herself  wicked  if  she  had  ever  dared  even  to  think  him 
austere,  though  as  certainly  as  he  was  an  upright  man,  so  surely 
was  he  hard,  stern,  and  inflexible.  But  for  three  years  the  moan 
and  the  murmur  had  never  been  out  of  her  heart;  she  had 
rebelled  against  her  husband  as  against  a  tyrant,  with  a  hidden, 
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sullen  rebellion,  which  tore  up  the  old  landmarks  of  wifely  duty 
and  affection,  and  poisoned  the  fountains  whence  gentlest  love 
and  reverence  had  once  been  for  ever  springing. 

But  those  last  blessed  words  replaced  him  on  his  throne  in 
her  heart,  and  called  out  penitent  anguish  for  all  the  bitter 
estrangement  of  later  years.  It  was  this  which  made  her  refuse 
all  the  entreaties  of  her  sons,  that  she  would  see  the  kind-hearted 
neighbours,  who  called  on  their  way  from  church,  to  sympathize 
and  condole.  No  I  she  would  stay  with  the  dead  husband  that 
had  spoken  tenderly  at  last,  if  for  three  years  he  had  kept 
silence ;  who  knew  but  what,  if  she  had  only  been  more  gentle 
and  less  angrily  reserved  he  might  have  relented  earlier — and 
in  time? 

She  sat  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  while 
the  footsteps  below  went  in  and  out ;  she  Jiad  been  in  sorrow  too 
long  to  have  any  violent  burst  of  deep  grief  now ;  the  furrows 
^were  well  worn  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  flowed  quietly,  if 
incessantly,  all  the  day  long.  But  when'  the  winter's  night  drew 
on,  and  the  neighbours  had  gone  away  to  their  homes,  she  stole 
to  the  window,  and  gazed  out,  long  and  wistfully,  over  the  dark 
grey  moors.  She  did  not  hear  her  son's  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  her 
from  the  door,  nor  his  footstep  as  he  drew  nearer.  She  started 
when  he  touched  her. 

"  Mother !  come  down  to  us.  There's  no  one  but  "Will  and  me. 
Dearest  mother,  we  do  so  want  you."  The  poor  lad's  voice 
trembled,  and  he  began  to  cry.  It  appeared  to  require  an  effort 
on  Mrs.  Leigh's  part  to  tear  herself  away  froin  the  window,  but 
with  a  sigh  she  complied  with  his  request. 
.  The  two  boys  (for  though  Will  was  nearly  twenly-one,  she 
still  thought  of  him  as  a  lad)  had  done  everythmg  in  their  power 
to  make  the  house-place  comfortable  for  her.  She  herself,  in  the 
old  days  before  her  sorrow,  had  never  made  a  brighter  fire  or  a 
<;leaner  hearth,  ready  for  her  husband's  return  home,  than  now 
awaited  her.  The  tea-things  were  all  put  out,  and  the  kettle  was 
boiling ;  and  the  boys  had  calmed  their  grief  down  into  a  kind 
of  sober  cheerfulness.  They  paid  her  every  attention  th^  could 
think  of,  but  received  little  notice  pn  her  part ;  she  did  not  resist, 
she  rather  submitted  to  all  their  arrangements ;  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  touch  her  heart. 

When  tea  was  ended-— it  was  merely  the  form  of  tea  that  had 
been  gone  through — ^Will  moved  the  things  away  to  the  dresser. 
His  mother  leant  back  languidly  in  her  chair. 

"  Mother,  shall  Tom  read  you  a  chapter  ?  He's  a  better  scholar 
than  i;* 
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^  Aj,  2ad ! "  odd  ehe,  almost  eagerly.  ^'  That's  it.  Bead  me 
die  Prodigal  Son.    Ay,  ay,  lad*    Thank  tibee.*' 

T<»n  found  the  chapter,  and  read  it  in  the  high-pitched  voice 
which  is  customary  in  vUlage  schools.  His  mother  bent  forward, 
her  lips,  parted,  her  eyes  dUated ;  her  whole  body  instinct  with 
eag»  attention.  Will  sat  with  his  head  depressed  and  himg  down. 
He  knew  why  that  chapter  had  been  chosen ;  esnd  to  him  it  re- 
called the  family's  disgrace.  When  the  reading  was  ended,  he 
still  hung  down  his  head  in  gloomy  silence.  But  her  &ce  was 
blighter  than  it  had  been  before  for  the  day.  Her  eyes  looked 
dr^my,  as  if  she  saw  a  vision ;  and  by-«nd-by  she  pulled  the 
Bible  towards  her,  and,  putting  her  finger  underneath  each  word, 
b^an  to  read  th^n  aloud  in  a  low  voice  to  herself ;  she  read  again 
the  words  of  bitter  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation ;  but  most  of  all, 
she  paused  and  brightened  orer  the  fiither's  tender  leeegption  of  the 
repentant  prodigaL 

So  passed  the  Christmas  erening  in  Ihe  Upclose  Farm. 

The  snow  had  fallen,  heavily  over  the  dark  waving  moorland 
before  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  black  storm-laden  dome  of 
heaven  lay  very  still  and  close  upon  the  white  earth,  as  they 
carried  the  body  forth  oot  of  the  house  which  had  known  his  pre- 
sence so  long  as  its  ruling  power.  Two  and  two  the  mourners 
followed,  making  a  black  procession,  in  their  winding  march  over 
the  unbeaten,  snow,  to  Milne  Row  Church ;  now  lost  in  some 
hollow  of'  the  bleak  moors,  now  slowly  climbing  the  heaving 
ascents.  There  was  no  long  tarrying  after  the  funeral,  for  many 
of  the  neighbours  who  accompanied  the  body  to  the  grave  had  fcur 
to  go,  and  the  great  white  fiakes  which  came  slowly  down  were 
the  boding  forerunners  of  a  heavy  storm.  One  old  friend  alone 
accompanied  the  widow  and  her  sons  to  their  home. 

The  Upclose  Farm  had  belonged  for  generations  to  the  Leighs ; 
and  yet  its  possession  hardly  raised  Siem  above  the  rank  of 
labourers.  There  was  the  house  and  out-buildings,  all  of  an  old- 
fashioned  kind,  and  about  seven  acres  of  barren  improductive 
land,  which  they  had  never  possessed  capital  enough  to  improve ; 
indeed,  they  could  hardly  rely  vpon  it  for  subsistence;  and  it 
had  been  customary  to  bring  up  the  sons  to  some  trade,  such  as 
a  wheelwright's  or  blacksmith's. 

James  Leigh  had  left  a  will  in  the  possession  of  the  old  man 
who  accompanied  them  home.  He  read  it  aloud.  James  had 
bequeathed  the  farm  to  his  Mthful  wife,  Anne  Leigh,  for  her 
lifetime,  and  afterwards  to  his  son  William.  The  hundred 
and  odd  pounds  in  the  savings  bank  was. to  accumulate  for 
Thomas. 
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After  the  reading  was  ended,  Anne  Leigh  eat  silent  for  a  time, 
and  then  she  asked  to  speak  to  Samuel  Onae  alone.  The  sons 
went  into  the  back  kitchen,  and  thence  strolled  out  into- the  fields 
regardless  of  the  driving  snow.  The  brothers  were  dearly  fond  of 
each  other,  although  they  were  very  different  in  character.  Will, 
the  elder,  was  like  his  mther,  stem,  reserved,  and  scrupulously 
upright.  Tom  (who  was  ten  years  younger)  was  gentle  and 
delicate  as  a  girl,  both  in  appearance  and  character.  He  had 
always  dung  to  his  mother  and  dreaded  his  father.  They  did 
not  speak  as  they  walked,  for  they  were  only  in  the  habit  of 
talking  about  facts,  and  hardly  knew  the  more  sophisticated 
language  applied  to  the  description  of  feelings. 

Meanwhile  their  mother  had  taken  hold  of  Samuel  Orme*s  arm 
with  her  trembling  hand. 

*^  Samuel,  I  must  let  the  &rm — ^I  must.'' 

"  Let  the  farm  !     What's  come  o'er  the  woman  ?  " 
'  "  Oh,  Samuel ! "  said  she,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  "  I'm 
just  fain  to  go  and  live  in  Manchester.     I  mun  let  the  :l^m." 

Samuel  looked,  and  pondered,  but  did  not  speak  for  some  time. 
At  last  he  said — 

''  If  thou  hast  made  up  thy  mind,  there's  no  speaking  again  it ; 
and  thou  must  e'en  go.  Thou'lt  be  sadly  pottered  wi'  Manchester 
ways ;  but  that's  not  my  look  out.  Why,  thou'lt  have  to  buy 
potatoes,  a  thing  thou  hast  never  done  afore  in  all  thy  bom  life- 
Well  !  it's  not  my  look  out.  It's  rather  for  me  than  again  me. 
Our  Jenny  is  going  to  be  married  to  Tom  Higginbotham,  and  he 
was  speaking  of  wanting  a  bit  of  land  to  begin  upon.  His  father 
will  be  dying  sometime,  I  reckon,  and  then  he'll  step  into  the 
Croft  Farm.     But  meanwhile         " 

'^  Then,  thou'lt  let  the  farm,"  said  she,  still  as  eagerly  as  ever. 

"  Ay,  ay,  he'll  take  it  fast  enough,  I've  a  notion.  But  I'll  not 
drive  a  bargain  with  thee  just  now ;  it  would  not  be  right;  we'll 
wait  a  bit." 

"  No ;  I  cannot  wait ;  settle  it  out  at  once." 

"  Well,  well ;  I'll  speak  to  Will  about  it.  I  see  him  out  yonder. 
I'll  step  to  him  and  taJk  it  oven" 

Accordingly  he  went  and  joined  the  two  lads,  and,  without 
more  ado,  began  the  subject  to  them. 

"  Will,  thy  mother  is  fain  to  go  live  in  Manchester,  and  covets 
to  let  the  farm.  Now,  I'm  willing  to  take  it  for  Tom  Higgin- 
botham ;  but  I  like  to  drive  a  keen  bargain,  and  there  would  be 
no  fun  chaffering  with  thy  mother  just  now.  Let  thee  and  me 
buckle  to,  my  lad !  and  try  and  cheat  each  other ;  it  will  warm 
US  this  cold  day." 
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''Let  the  farm !  **  said  both  the  lads  at  once,  with  infinite 
surprise.    ''  Go  live  in  Manchester  I  " 

When  Samuel  Orme  found  that  the  plan  had  never  before 
been  named  to  either  Will  or  Tom,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
"with  it,  he  said,  until  they  had  spoken  to  their  mother.  Likely 
she  was  ''  dazed  "  by  her  husband*s  death ;  he  would  wait  a  day 
or  two,  and  not  name  it  to  any  one ;  not  to  Tom  Higginbotham 
himself,  or  may  be  he  would  set  his  heart  upon  it.  The  lads  had 
better  go  in  and  talk  it  over  with  their  mother.  He  bade  them 
good-day,  and  left  them. 

Will  looked  very  gloomy,  but  he  did  not  speak  till  they  got 
near  the  house.     Then  he  said — 

"Tom,  go  to  th'  shippon,  and  supper  the  cows.  I  want  to 
speak  to  mother  alone." 

When  he  entered  the  house-place,  she  was  sitting  before  the 
fire,  looking  into  its  embers.  She  did  not  hear  him  come  in :  for 
some  time  she  had  lost  her  quick  perception  of  outward  things. 

''  Mother !  what's  this  about  going  to  Manchester  ?  "  asked  he. 

''  Oh,  lad ! "  said  she,  turning  round,  and  speaking  in  a  be- 
seeching tone,  "  I  must  go  and  seek  our  Lizzie.  I  cannot  rest 
here  for  thinking  on  her.  Many's  the  time  IVe  left  thy  father 
sleeping  in  bed,  and  stole  to  th'  window,  and  looked  and  looked 
my  heart  out  towards  Manchester,  till  I  thought  I  must  just  set 
out  and  tramp  over  moor  and  moss  straight  away  till  I  got  there, 
and  then  lift  up  every  dpwncast  face  till  I  came  to  our  Lizzie. 
And  often,  when  the  south  wind  was  blowing  soft  among  the 
hollows,  I've  fancied  (it  could  but  be  fancy,  thou  knowest)  I 
heard  her  crying  upon  me;  and  I've  thought  the  voice  came 
closer  and  closer,  till  at  last  it  was  sobbing  out,  '  Mother ! '  close 
to  the  door ;  and  I've  stolen  down,  and  undone  the  latch  before 
now,  and  looked  out  into  the  still,  black  night,  thinking  to  see 
her — ^and  turned  sick  and  sorrowful  when  I  heard  no  living 
£ound  but  the  sough  of  the  wind  dying  away.  Oh,  speak  not  to 
me  of  stopping  here,  when  she  may  be  perishing  for  hunger,  like 
the  poor  lad  in  the  parable."  And  now  she  lifted  up  her  voice, 
and  wept  aloud. 

Will  was  deeply  grieved.  He  had  been  old  enough  to  be  told 
the  family  shame  when,  more  than  two  years  before,  his  Either 
had  had  his  letter  to  his  daughter  returned  by  her  mistress  in 
Manchester,  telling  him  that  Lizzie  had  left  her  service  some 
time — ^and  why.  He  had  sympathized  with  his  father's  stem 
anger;  though  he  had  thought  him  something  hard,  it  is  true, 
when  he  had  forbidden  his  weeping,  heart-broken  wife  to  go  and 
try  to  find  her  poor  sinning  child,  and  declared  that  hejiceforth 
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they  would  hare  no  daughter ;  that  she  should  be  aa  one  dead, 
and  her  name  never  more  be  named  at  market  or  at  meal  time, 
in  blesEong  or  in  prayer.  He  had  held  his  peace,  with  compressed 
lipd'  and  contracted  brow,  when  the  neighbours  had  noticed  to 
hun  how  poor  Lizzie's  death  had  aged  both  his  father  and  his 
niother ;  and  how  they  thoi^ht  the  bereaved  couple  would  never 
hold  up  dieir  heads  a^n;  He  himself  had  felt  as  if  that  one 
event  had  made  him  old  before  his  time ;  and  had  envied  Tom 
the  tears  hd  had  shed  over  poor,  pretty,  innocent,  dead  Lizzie. 
He  thought  about  her  sometimes,  till  he  ground  his  teeth  together, 
and  could  have  struck  her  down  in  her  shame.  His  mother  had 
never  named  her  to  him  imtil  now. 

''  Mother ! "  said  he,  at  last.  '*  She  may  be  dead.  Most  likely 
she  is." 

**No,  Will";  she  is  not  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh.  "  Grod  will  not 
let  her  'die  till  I'v«  seen  her  once  again.  Thou  dost  not  know 
how  I've  prayed  and  prayed  just  once  again  to  see  her  sweet  face, 
and  tell  her  I've  forgiven  her,  though  she's  broken  my  heart — 
•she  has,  Will."  She  could  not  go  cm  for  a  minute  or  two  for  the 
choking  sobs.  •  "  Thou  dost  not  know  that,  or  thou  wouldst  not 
say  she  could  be  dead— for  Grod  is  very  merciful.  Will;  He  is : 
He  is  much  more  pitiful  than  man.  I  could  never  ha'  spoken  to 
thy  &>ther  as  I  did  to  Him — and  yet  thy  father  forgave  her  at 
last.  The  last  words  he  said  were  that  he  forgave  her.  Thou'lt 
not  be  harder  than  thy  ^ther,  Will  ?  Do  not  tiy  and  hinder  me 
going  to  seek  her,  for  it's  no  use." 

Will  sat  very  still  for  a  long  time  before  he  spoke.  At  last  he 
said,  <'  m  not  hinder  you.-  I  think  she's  dead,  but  that's  no 
matter." 

.'^  She's  not  dead,"  said  her  mother,  with  low  earnestness.  Will 
took  no  notice  of  the  interruption. 

'^  We  will  all  go  to  Manchester  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  let  the 
farm  to  Tom  Higginbotham.  I'll  get  blacksmith's  work;  and 
Tom  can  have  good  schooling  for  awhile,  which  he's  always 
.craving  for.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you'll  come  back,  mother, 
and  give  over  fretting  for  Lizzie,  and  think  with  me  that  she  is 
dead*--and,  to  my  mind,  that  would  be  more  comfort  tiban  to 
think  of  her  living ;  "  he  dropped  his  voice  as  he  spoke  these  last 
w(»:ds.  She  shook  her  head  but  made  no  answer.  He  asked 
'again — 

"  Will  you,  mother,  agree  to  this  ?  " 
,  .  "I'll  agree  to  it  a-this-iis,"  said  she.     "I£  I  hear  and  see 
nought  of  her  for  a  twelvemonth,  me  being  in  Manchester  look- 
ing out^  m  just  ha!  broken  my  heart  fairly  before  the  year's 
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ended,  and  then  I  shall  know  neither  love  nor  sorrow  for  her  any 
more,  when  Tm  at  rest  in  mj  grave.     Til  agree  to  that,  Will." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.   I  shall  not  tell  Tom,  mother, 
why  we're  flitting  to  Manchester.    Best  spore  him." 
"  As  thou  wilt,"  said  she,  sadly,  '*  so  that  we  go,  that's  all." 
Before  the  wild  daffodils  were  in  flower  in  the  sheltered  copses 
round  Updose  Farm,  the  Leighs  were  settled  in  their  Manchester 
home ;  if  they  could  ever  grow  to  consider  that  place  as  a  home, 
where  there  was  no  garden  or  outbuilding,  no  fresh  breezy  outlet, 
no  far-stretching  view,  over  moor  and  hollow ;  no  dumb  animals; 
to  be  tended,  and,  what  more  than  all  they  missed,  no  old  haunt- 
ing memories,  even  though  those  remembrances  told  of  sorrow,, 
and  the  dead  and  gone. 

Mrs.  Leigh  heeded  the  loss  of  all  these  things  less  than  her 
sons.  She  had  more  spirit  in  her  countenance  than  she  had  had 
for  months,  because  now  she  had  hope ;  of  a  sad  enough  kind,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  it  was  hope.  She  per£3rmed  all  her  household 
duties,  strange  and  complicated  as  tiiey  were,  and  bewildered  as  ^ 
she  was  with  all  the  town  necessities  of  her  new  manner  of  life  ; 
but  when  her  house  was  '^  sided,"  and  the  boys  come  home  from 
their  work  in  the  evening,  she  woidd  put  on  her  things  and  steal 
out,  imnoticed,.as  she  thought,  but.  not  without  many  a  heavy 
sigh  from  Will,  after  she  had  closed  the  house-door  and  departed. 
It  was  often  past  midnight  before  she  came  back,  pale  and  weary, 
with  almost  a  guilty  look  upon  her  face ;  but  that  face  so  full  of 
disappointment  and  hope  deferred,  that  Will  had  never  the  heart 
to  say  what  he  thought  of  the  foUy  and  hopelessness  of  the 
search.  Night  after  night  it  was  renewed,  till  days  grew  to 
weeks,  and  weeks  to  months.  All  this  time  Will  did  his  duty 
towards  her  aa  well  as  he  could,  without  having  sjrmpathy  with 
her.  He  stayed  at  home  in  the  evenings  for  Tom's  sake,  and 
often  wished  he  had  Tom's  pleasure  in  reading,  for  the  time  htmg 
heavy  on  his  hands  as  he  sat  up  ior  his  mother. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  the  mother  spent  the  weary  hours. 
And  yet  I  will  tell  you  something.  She  used  to  wander  out,  at 
first  as  j£  without  a  purpose,  till  she  raUied  her  thoughts,  and 
brought  all  her  energies  to  bear  on  the  one  point ;  then  she  went 
with  earnest  patience  along  the  least-known  ways  to  some  new 
part  of  the  town,  looking  wistfully  with  dumb  entreaty  into 
people's  faces;  sometimes  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  figure  which 
had  a  kind  of  momentary  likeness  to  har  child's,  and  following 
that  figure  with  never-wearying  perseverance,  till  some  light 
from  shop  or  lamp  showed  the  cold  strange  face  which  was  not 
her  daughter's.     On9e  or  twice  a  kind-hearted  passer-by,  struck 
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by  her  look  of  yearning  woe,  tamed  back  and  offered  help,  or 
asked  her  what  she  wanted.  When  so  spoken  to,  she  answered 
only,  *'  You  don^t  know  a  poor  girl  they  call  Lizzie  Leigh,  do 
you  ?  "  and  when  they  denied  all  knowledge,  she  shook  her  head, 
and  went  on  again.  I  think  they  believed  her  to  be  crazy.  But 
she  never  spoke  first  to  any  one.  She  sometimes  took  a  few 
minutes*  rest  on  the  door-steps,  and  sometimes  (very  seldom) 
covered  her  face  and  cried ;  but  she  could  not  afford  to  lose  time 
and  chances  in  this  way ;  while  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears, 
the  lost  one  might  pass  by  unseen. 

One  evening,  in  the  rich  time  of  shortening  autumn-days,  Will 
saw  an  old  man,  who,  without  being  absolutely  drunk,  could  not 
gxdde  himself  rightly  along  the  foot-path,  and  was  mocked  for 
his  unsteadiness  of  gait  by  the  idle  boys  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Por  his  father's  sake.  Will  regarded  old  age  with  tenderness,  even 
when  most  degraded  and  removed  from  the  stem  virtues  which 
dignified  that  father ;  so  he  took  the  old  man  home,  and  seemed 
to  believe  his  often-repeated  assertions,  that  he  drank  nothing  but 
water.  The  stranger  tried  to  stiffen  himself  up  into  steadiness 
as  he  drew  nearer  home,  as  if  there  some  one  there  for  whose 
respect  he  cared  even  in  his  half -intoxicated  state,  or  whose 
feelings  he  feared  to  grieve.  His  home  was  exquisitely  clean  and 
neat,  even  in  outside  appearance;  threshold,  window,  and  window- 
sill  were  outward  signs  of  some  spirit  of  purity  within.  Will 
was  rewarded  for  his  attention  by  a  bright  glance  of  thanks,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  blush  of  shame,  firom  a  young  woman  of  twenty  or 
thereabouts.  She  did  not  speak  or  second  her  father's  hospitable 
invitations  to  him  to  be  seated.  She  seemed  unwilling  that  a 
stranger  should  witness  her  father's  attempts  at  stately  sobiiety, 
and  Will  could  not  bear  to  stay  and  see  her  distress.  But  when 
the  old  man,  with  many  a  fiabby  shake  of  the  hand,  kept  asking 
him  to  come  again  some  other  evening,  and  see  them,  WUl  sought 
her  downcast  eyes,  and,  though  he  could  not  read  their  veiled 
meaning,  he  answered,  tiiuidly,  **  If  it's  agreeable  to  everybody, 
rU  come,  and  thank  ye."  But  there  was  no  answer  from  the  girl, 
to  whom  this  speech  was  in  reality  addressed;  and  Will  left  the 
house,  liking  her  all  the  better  for  never  speaking. 

He  thought  about  her  a  great  deal  for  the  next  day  or  two;  he 
scolded  himself  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  think  of  her,  and  then 
fell  to  with  fresh  vigour,  and  thought  of  her  more  than  ever.  He 
tried  to  depreciate  her :  he  told  himself  she  was  not  pretty,  and 
then  made  indignant  answer  that  he  liked  her  looks  much  better 
than  any  beauty  of  them  all.  He  wished  he  was  not  so  coimtry- 
looking,  so  red-faced,  so  broad-shouldered ;  while  she  was  like  a 
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ladj,  with  Iier  smotli,  colourless  complexion,  lier  bright  dark  hair, 
and  her  spotless  dress.  Pretty  or  not  pretty  she  drew  his  foot- 
steps towards  her;  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  that  made  him 
wii^  to  see  her  once  more,  and  find  out  some  fault  which  should 
unloose  his  heart  from  her  unconscious  keeping.  But  there  she 
was,  pure  and  maidenly  as  before.  He  sat  and  looked,  answering 
her  &ther  at  cross-purposes,  while  she  drew  more  and  more  into 
the  shadow  of  the  chimney-comer  out  of  sight.  Then  the  spirit 
that  possessed  him  (it  was  not  he  himself,  sure,  that  did  so  impudent 
a  thing  I)  made  him  get  up  and  carry  the  candle  to  a  different  place, 
imder  the  pretence  of  giving  her  more  light  at  her  sewing,  but  in 
reality  to  be  able  to  see  her  better.  She  could  not  stand  this  much 
longer,  but  jumped  up  and  said  she  must  put  her  little  niece 
to  bed ;  and  surely  there  never  was,  before  or  since,  so  trouble- 
some a  child  of  two  years  old,  for  though  Will  stayed  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer,  she  never  came  down  again.  He  won  the  father's  heart, 
though,  by  his  capacity  as  a  listener ;  for  some  people  are  not  at  all 
particular,  and,  so  that  they  themselves  may  talk  on  undisturbed, 
are  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  attention  to  what  they  say. 
Will  did  gather  this  much,  however,  from  the  old  man's  talk. 
He  had  once  been  quite  in  a  genteel  line  of  business,  but  had 
failed  for  more  money  than  any  greengrocer  he  had  heard  of; 
at  least,  any  who  did  not  mix  up  fish  and  game  with  green- 
grocery proper.  This  grand  failure  seemed  to  have  been  the 
event  of  his  life,  and  one  on  which  he  dwelt  with  a  strange  kind 
of  pride.  It  appeared  as  if  at  present  he  rested  from  his  past 
exertions  (in  the  bankrupt  line),  and  depended  on  his  daughter, 
who  kept  a  small  school  for  very  young  children.  But  all  these 
particulars  Will  only  remembered  and  understood  wheA  he  had  left 
the  house;  at  the  time  he  heard  them,  he  was  thinking  of  Susan. 
After  he  had  made  good  his  footing  at  Mr.  Palmer's,  he  was  not 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  without  finding  some  reason  for  returning 
again  and  again.  He  listened  to  her  father,  he  talked  to  the 
little  niece,  but  he  looked  at  Susan,  both  while  he  listened  and 
whilp  he  talked.  Her  father  kept  on  insisting  upon  his  former 
gentility,  the  details  of  which  would  have  appeared  very  question- 
able to  Will's  mind,  if  the  sweet,  delicate,  modest  Susan  had  not 
thrown  an  inexplicable  air  of  refinement  over  all  she  came  near. 
She  never  spoke  much;  she  was  generally  diligently  at  work;  but 
when  she  moved  it  was  so  noiselessly,  and  when  she  did  speak, 
it  was  in  so  low  and  soft  a  voice,  that  silence,  speech,  motion,  and 
stillness  alike  seemed  to  remove  her  high  above  Will's  reach  into 
some  saintly  and  inaccessible  air  of  glory — high  above  his  reach, 
even  as  she  knew  him  I    And,  if  she  were  r«ade  acquainted  with  the 
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dark  secret  behind  of  his  sister's  shame,  which  was  kept  ever  pre- 
sent to  his  mind  by  his  mother's  nightly  search  among  the  outcast 
and  forsaken,  would  not  Susan  shrink  away  from  him  with 
loathing,  as  if  he  were  tainted  by  the  involuntary  relationship  ? 
This  was  his  dread ;  and  thereupon  followed  a  resolution  that  he 
would  withdraw  from  her  sweet  company  before  it  was  too  late. 
So  he  resisted  internal  temptation,  and  stayed  at  home,  and  suffered 
and  sighed.  He  became  angry  with  his  mother  for  her  imtiring 
patience  in  seeking  for  one  who  he  could  not  help  hoping  was 
dead  rather  than  alive.  He  spoke  sharply  to  her,  and  received 
only  such  sad  deprecatory  answers  as  made  him  reproach  himself, 
and  still  more  lose  sight  of  peace  of  mind.  This  Struggle  could 
not  last  long  without  affecting  his  health;  and  Tom,  his  sole  com- 
panion through  the  long  evenings,  noticed  his  increasing  languor, 
tds  restless  irritability,  with  perplexed  anxiety,  and  at  last  resolved 
to  call  his  mother^s  attention  to  his  brother's  haggard,  careworn 
looks.  She  listened  with  a  startled  recollection  of  Will's  claims 
upon  her  love.  She  noticed  his  decreasing-  appetite  and  half- 
checked  sighs. 

"  Will,  lad!  what's  come  o'er  thee?"  said  she  to  him,  as  he  sat 
listlessly  gazing  into  the  fire. 

'^  There's  nought  the  matter  with  me,"  said  he,  as  if  annoyed 
at  her  remark. 

"  Nay,  lad,  but  there  is."  He  did  not  speak  again  to  contradict 
her ;  indeed,  she  did  not  know  if  he  had  heard  her,  so  immoved 
did  he  look. 

"Wouldst  like  to  go  to  Upclose  Farm?"  asked  she, 
sorrowfully. 

"  It's  just  blackberrying  time,"  said  Tom. 

Will  shook  his  head.  She  looked  at  him  awhile,  as  if  trying 
to  read  that  expression  of  despondency,  and  trace  it  back  to  its 
source. 

"  Will  and  Tom  coxdd  go,"  said  she ;  "  I  must  stay  here  till 
Fve  f  oimd  her,  thou  knowest,"  continued  die,  dropping  her  voice. 

He  turned  quickly  round,  and  with  the  authority  he  at  all 
times  exercised  over  Tom,  bade  him  begone  to  bed. 

When  Tom  had  left  the  room,  he  prepared  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

"  Mother,"  then  said  Will,  "  why  will  you  keep  on  thinking  she's 
alive?  If  she  were  but  dead,  we  need  never  name  her  name 
again.  We've  never  heard  nought  on  her  since  father  wrote  her 
that  letter ;  we  never  knew  whether  she  got  it  or  not.  She'd  le^ 
her  place  before  then.     Many  a  one  dies  in ** 

"  Oh,  my  lad  I  dunnot  speak  so  to  me,  or  my  heart  will  break 
outright,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  sort  of  cry.  Then  she  calmed 
herself,  for  she  yearned  to  persuade  him  to  her  own  belief. 
'*  Thou  never  a^ed,  and  thou'rt  too  like  thy  father  for  me  to  tell 
without  asking*— but  it  were  all  to  be  near  Lizzie's  old  place  that 
I  settled  down  on  this  side  o'  Manchester ;  and  the  very  day  at 
after  we  came,  I  went  to  heir  old  missus,  and  asked  to  speak  a 
word  wi'  her.  I  had  a  strong  mind  to  cast  it  up  to  her,  that  she 
fihould  ha'  sent  my  poor  lass  away,  without  telling  on  it  to  us 
first ;  but  she  were  in  black,  and  looked  so  sad  I  could  na'  find  in 
my  heart  to  threep  it  up.  But  I  did  ask  her  a  bit  about  our 
Lizzie.'  The  master  would  haire  turned  har  away  at  a  day's 
warning  (he's  gone  to  t'other  place ;  I  hope  he'll  meet  wi'  more 
mercy  there  than  he  showed  our  Lizzie — I  do),  and  when  the 
missus  asked  her  should  she  write  to  us,  she  says  Lizzie  shook 
her  head ;  and  when  she  speered  at  her  again,  the  poor  lass  went 
down  on  her  knees,  and  begged  her  not,  for  she  said  it  would 
break  my  heart  (as  it  has  done.  Will — Grod  knows  it  has),"  said 
the  poor  mother,  choking  with  her  struggle  to  keep  down  her 
hard  overmastering  grief,  "  and  her  father  would  curse  her — Oh, 
God,  teach  me  to  be  patient"  She  could  not  speak  for  a  few 
minutes — "and  the  lass  threatened,  and  said  she'd  go  drown 
herself  in  the  canal,  if  the  missus  wrote  home — and  so 

"Well !  I'd  got  a  trace  of  my  child — ^the  missus  thought  she'd 
gone  to  th'  workhouse  to  be  nursed;  and  there  I  went — and 
there,  sore  enough,  she  had  been — and  they'd  turned  her  out  as 
she  were  strong,  and  told  her  she  were  yoimg  enough  to  work — 
hut  whatten  kind  o'  work  would  be  open  to  her,  lad,  and  her 
baby  to  keep?" 

Will  listened  to  his  mother's  tale  with  deep  sympathy,  not 
umnixed  with  the  old  bitter  shame.  But  the  opening  of  her 
heart  had  unlocked  his,  and  after  awhile  he  spoke — 

"Mother  I  I  think  I'd  e'en  better  go  home.  Tom  can  stay  wi' 
I  know  I  should  stay  too,  but  I  cannot  stay  in  peace 
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so  near — ^her — without  Graying  ^o  see  her — Susan  Palmer,  I 


mean." 


''Has  the  old  Mr.  Palmer  thou  telled  me  on  a  daughter?* 
asked  Mrs.  Leigh. 

"  Ay,  he  has.  And  I  love  her  above  a  bit.  And  it's  because 
I  love  her  I  want  to  leave  Manchester.     That's  all.*' 

Mrs.  Leigh  tried  to  imderstand  this  speech  for  some  time,  but 
found  it  difficult  of  interpretation. 

•  "Why  shouldst  thou  not  tell  her  thou  lov'st  her?  Thou'rt  a 
likely  lad,  and  sure  o'  work.  Thou'lt  have  Upclose  at  my  death ; 
and  as  for  that,  I  could  let  thee  have  it  now,  and  keep  mysel'  by 
doing  a  bit  of  charring.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  backwards  sort 
o'  way  of  winning  her  to  think  of  leaving  Manchester." 

"Oh,  mother,  she's  so  gentle  and  so  good — she's  downright 
holy.  She's  never  known  a  touch  of  sin ;  and  can  I  ask  her  to 
marry  me,  knowing  what  we  do  about  Lizzie,  and  fearing  worse  ? 
I  doubt  if  one  like  her  could  ever  care  for  me ;  but  if  she  knew 
about  my  sister,  it  would  put  a  gulf  between  us,  and  she'd 
shudder  up  at  the  thought  of  crossing  it.  You  don't  know  how 
good  she  is,  mother ! " 

"  Will,  Will  1  if  she's  so  good  as  thou  say^st,  she'll  have  pity  on 
such  as  my  Lizzie.  If  she  has  no  pity  for  such,  she's  a  cruel 
Pharisee,  and  thou'rt  best  without  her." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  sighed ;  and  for  the  time  the 
<5onversation  droppeS. 

But  a  new  idea  sprang  up  in  Mrs.  Leigh's  head.  She  thought 
that  she  would  go  and  see  Susan  Palmer,  and  speak  up  for  Will, 
and  tell  her  the  truth  about  Lizzie ;  and  according  to  her  pity  for 
the  poor  sinner,  would  she  be  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him.  She 
resolved  to  go  the  very  next  afternoon,  but  without  teUing  a.ny 
one  of  her  plan.  Accordingly  she  looked  out  the  Sunday  clothes 
she  had  never  before  had  the  heart  to  unpack  since  she  came  to 
Manchester,  but  which  she  now  desired  to  appear  in,  in  order  to 
do  credit  to  Will.  She  put  on  her  old-fashioned  black  mode 
bonnet,  trimmed  with  real  lace ;  her  scarlet  cloth  cloak,  which 
she  had  had  ever  since  she  was  married;  and,  always  spotlessly 
dean,  she  set  forth  on  her  imauthorised  embassy.  She  knew  the 
Palmers  lived  in  Crown  Street,  though  where  she  had  heard  it 
she  could  not  tell ;  and  modestly  asking  her  way,  she  arrived  in 
the  street  about  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock.  She  stopped  to  enquire 
the  exact  number,  and  the  woman  whom  she  addressed  told  her 
that  Susan  Palmer's  school  would  not  be  loosed  till  four,  and 
asked  her  to  step  in  and  wait  until  then  at  her  house. 

"For,"  said  she,  smiling,  "them  that  wants  Susan  Palmer 
wants  a  kind  friend  of  ours ;  so  we,  in  a  manner,  call  cousins. 
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Sat  down,  missus,  sit  do^m.  Til  wipe  the  chair,  so  that  it  shanna 
dirty  your  cloak.  My  mothes  used  to  wear  them  bright  cloaks, 
and  they're  right  gradely  things  again  a  green  field.*' 

''Han  ye  known  Susan  Palmer  long?"  asked  Mrs.  Leigh, 
pleased  with  the  admiration  of  her  cloak. 

''  Ever  dnce  they  comed  to  live  in  our  street.  Our  Sally  goes 
to  her  school.** 

''  Whatten  sort  of  a  lass  is  she,  for  I  ha'  never  seen  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  for  looks,  I  cannot  say.  It's  so  long  since  I  first 
knowed  her,  that  I've  dean  forgotten  what  I  thought  of  her  then. 
My  master  says  he  never  saw  such  a  smiie  for  gladdening  the 
heart.  But  maybe  it's  not  looks  you're  asking  about.  The  best 
thing  I  can  say  of  her  looks  is,  that  she's  just  one  a  stranger 
wotdd  stop  in  tiie  street  to  ask  help  from  if  he  needed  it.  All 
the  little  childer  creeps  as  close  as  they  can  to  her ;  she'll  have  as 
many  as  three  or  four  hanging  to  her  apron  all  at  once." 

''  Is  she  cocket  at  all  ?  " 

"  C!ocket,  bless  you !  you  never  saw  a  creature  less  set  up  in 
all  your  Hf e.  Her  fath^s  cocket  enough.  No !  she's  not  cocket 
any  way.  You've  not  heard  much  of  Susan  Palmer,  I  reckon,  if 
you  thmk  she's  cocket.  She's  just  one  to  come  quietly  in,  and 
do  the  very  thing  most  wanted ;  little  things,  maybe,  that  any 
one  could  do,  but  that  few  would  think  on,  .for  another.  She'll 
bring  her  thimble  wi'  her,  and  mend  up  after  the  childer  o'' 
nights ;  and  she  writes  all  Betty  Barker's  letters  to  her  grandchild 
out  at  service ;  and  she's  in  nobody's  way,  and  that's  a  great 
matter,  I  take  it.  Here's  the  childer  running  past !  School  is 
loosed.  You'll  find  her  now,  missus,  ready  to  hear  and  to  help. 
But  we  none  on  us  frab  her  by  going  near  her  in  school-time." 

Poor  Mrs.  Leigh's  heart  began  to  beat,  and  she  could  almost 
have  turned  round  and  gone  home  again.  Her  country  breeding 
had  made  her  shy  of  strangers,  and  this  Susan  Palmer  appeared 
to  her  like  a  real  bom  lady  by  all  accounts.  So  she  knocked 
with  a  timid  feeling  at  the  indicated  door,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  dropped  a  simple  curtsey  without  Speaking.  Susan  had 
her  little  niece  in  her  arms,  curled  up  with  fond  endearment 
against  her  breast,  but  she  put  her  gently  down  to  the  ground, 
and  instantly  placed  a  chair  in  the  best  comer  of  the  room  for 
Mrs.  Leigh,  when  she  told  her  who  she  was.  ''  It's  not  Will  as 
has  asked  me  to  come,"  said  the  mother,  apologetically ;  '^  Pd  & 
wish  just  to  speak  to  you  myself  I " 

Susan  coloured  up  to  her  temples,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
little  toddling  girl.     In  a  minute  or  two  Mrs.  Leigh  began  again. 

"  Will  thinks  you  would  na  respect  us  if  you  knew  all ;  but  I 
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tMnk  yon  could  na  help  feeling  for  ua  ia  the  sorrow  God  has  pat 
upon  us ;  so  I  just  put  on  my  bonnet,  and  came  off  unknownst 
to  the  lads.  Eyery  one  says  you're  vety  good^  and  that  the  Lord 
has  keeped  you  from  falling  from  His  ways;  but  maybe  youVe 
never  yet  been  tried  and  tempted  as  some  is.  I'm  perhaps  i^>eak- 
ing  too  plain,  but  my  heart's  welly  broken,  and  I  can't  be  choice 
in  my  words  as  them  who  are  happy  can.  Well  now !  I'll  tell 
you  the  truth.  Will  dreads  you  to  hear  it,  but  Til  just  tell  it 
you.  You  mun  know-——"  but  here  the  poor  woman's  words  failed 
her,  and  she  could  do  nothing  but  dt  rocking  herself  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  sad  eyes,  straight-gazing  into  Susan's  face,  aa 
if  they  tried  to  tell  the  tale  of  agony  which  the  quivering  lips 
refused  to  utter.  Those  wretched,  stony  eyes  forced  the  tears 
down  Susan's  cheeks,  and,  as  if  this  sympauiy  gave  the  mother 
strength,  she  went  on  in  a  low  voice-— ^'  I  had  a  daughter  once, 
my  heart's  darling.  Her  &ther  thought  I  made  too  much  on  her, 
and  that  she'd  grow  marred  staying  at  home ;  so  he  said  she  mun 
go  among  strangers  and  learn  to  rough  it.  She  were  young,  and 
liked  the  thought  of  seeing  a  bit  of  the  world ;  and  her  father 
heard  on  a  place  in  Mandiester.  Weill  Til  not  weary  you. 
That  poor  girl  were  led  astray ;  and«first  thing  we  heard  on  it, 
was  when  a  letter  of  her  father's  was  sent  back  by  her  missus, 
saying  she'd  left  her  place,  or,  to  speak  right,  the  inaster  had 
turned  her  into  the  street  soon  as  he  had  hea^  of  her  condition— 
and  she  not  seventeen !  " 

She  now  cried  aloud ;  and  Susan  wept  too.  The  little  child 
looked  up  into  their  faces,  and,  catching  their  sorrow,  b^n  to 
whimper  and  wail*  Susan  took  it  softly  up,  and  hiding  her  &ce 
in  its  little  neck,  tried  to  restrain  her  tears,  and  think  of  comfort 
for  the  mother.    At  last-dhe  said— 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 

"  Lass !  I  dunnot  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ldgh,  checking  her  sobs 
to  communicate  tbi3  addition  to  her  distress.  '^  Mrs.  Lomax 
telled  me  she  went——" 

"  Mrs.  Lomax — ^what  Mrs.  Lomax?  " 

'^  Her  as  lives  in  Brabazon  Street.  She  telled  me  my  poor 
wench  went  to  the  workhouse  fra  there.  I'll  not  epeik  again  the 
dead;  but  if  her  father  would  but. ha'  letten  me--4)Ut  he  were 
one  who  had  no  notion — ^no,  I'll  not  say  that ;  best  say  nought. . 
He  forgave  her  on  his  death-bed.  I  daresay  I  did  na  go  th'  right 
way  to  work." 

'<  Will  you  hold  the  child  for  me  one  instant?  "  said  Susan. 

'^  Ay,  if  it  will  come  to  me.  Ghilder  used  to  be  fond  on  me 
till  I  got  the  sad  look  on  my  face  that  scares  them,  I  think." 
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But  the  little  girl  olwag  to  Siuan;  bo  she  carried  it  upstairs 
with  her.  Mrs.  Leigh  sat  by  hetself — ^how  long  she  did  not 
know. 

Susan  came  down  with  a  bundle  of  &r-woni  baby-clothes. 

"  Yon  must  listen  to  me  a  bit,  and  not  think  too  much  about 
what  Pm  going  to  tell  you.  Nanny  is  not  niy  niece,  nor  any  kin 
to  me,  that  I  know  of.  I  used  to  go  out  working  by  the  day. 
One  night,  as  I  came  home,  I  thought  some  woman  was  follow- 
ing  me ;  I  turned  to  look.  The  woman,  before  I  could  see  her 
face  (for  fihe  turned  it  to  one  side),  offered  zde  something.  I 
held  out  my  arms  by  instinct ;  she  dropped  a  bundle  into  &em, 
with  a  bursting  sob  that  went  straight  to  my  heart.  It  was  a 
baby.  I  looked  round  again;  but  the  woman  was  gone.  She 
had  run  away  as  quick  as  lightning.  There  was  a  little  packet  of 
clothes — ^yery  few — and  as  if  they  wei^  made  out  of  its  mother's 
gowns,  for  they  were  large  patterns  to  buy  for  a  baby,  I 
was  always  fond  of  babieB ;  and  I  had  not  my  wits  about  me, 
father  says ;  for  it  was  very  cold,  and  when  Fd  seen  as  well  as  I 
could  (for  it  was  past  t^  that  IJiere  was  no  one  in  the  street,  I 
brought  it  in  and  warmed  it.  Father  was  yery  angry  when  he 
came,  and  said  he^d  take  it  to  the  workhouse  the  next  morning, 
and  flyted  me  sadly  about  it.  But  when  morning  came  I  could 
not  b^  to  part  with  it ;  it  had  slept  in  my  arms  all  night ;  and 
Fve  heard  what  workhouse  bringing-up  is.  So  I  told  &ther  I'd 
give  up  going  out  working,  and  stay  at  home  and  keep  school,  if 
I  might  only  keep  the  baby ;  and,  after  a  while,  he  said  if  I 
earned  enough  for  him  to  have  his  comforts,  he'd  let  me;  but 
he's  never  taken  to  her.  Now,  don't  tremble  so — ^I've  but  a  little 
more  to  tell — and  maybe  I'm  wrong  in  telling  it ;  but  I  used  to 
work  next  door  to  Mrs.  Lomax's,  in  Brabazon  Street,  and  the 
servants  were  all  thick  together ;  and  I  heard  about  Bessy  (they 
called  her)  being  sent  away.  I  don't  know  that  ever  I  saw  her; 
but  the  time  would  be  about  fitting  to  this  child's  age,  and  IVe 
sometimes  fancied  it  was  hers.  And  now,  will  you  look  at  the 
little  clothes  that  came  with  her — bless  her  1 " 

But  Mrs.  Lei^'  had  fainted.  The  strange  joy  and  shame,  and 
gushing  love  for  the  little  child,  had  overpowered  her;  it  was 
some  time  before  Susan  could  bring  her  round.  There  she  was 
all  trembling,  sick  with  impatience  to  look  at  the  little  frocks. 
Amcmg  them  was  a  slip  of  paper  which  Susan  had  forgotten  to 
name,  that  had  been  pinned  to  the  bundle;  On  it  was  scrawled 
in  a  round  stiff  hand — 

"  Call  her  Anne.  She  does  not  cry  much,  ai\d  takes  a  deal  of 
notice.    Grod  bless  you  a^nd  forgive  me." 
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The  writing  was  no  due  at  all ;  the  name  ''  Anne/*  common 
though  it  was,  seemed  something  to  build  upon.  But  Mrs.  Leigh 
recognised  one  of  the  frocks  instantly,  as  being  made  out  of  a  part 
of  a  gown  that  she  and  her  daughter  had  bought  together  in 
Rochdale. 

She  stood  up,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
blessing  over  Susan's  bent  head. 

*^  God  bless  you,  and  show  you  His  mercy  in  your  need,  as  you 
haye  shown  it  to  this  little  child.'' 

She  took  the  little  creature  in  her  arms,  and  smoothed  away  her 
sad  looks  to  a  smile,  and  kissed  it  fondly,  saying  over  and  over 
again, ''  Nanny,  Nanny,  my  little  Nanny."  At  last  the  child  was 
soothed,  and  looked  in  her  face  and  smiled  back  again. 

"  It  has  her  eyes,"  said  she  to  Susan. 

"  I  never  saw  her  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  think  it 
must  be  hers  by  the  frock.     But  where  can  she  be  ?  " 

''  God  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh ;  '*  I  dare  not  think  she^s  dead. 
Fm  sure  she  isn't." 

''  No ;  she's  not  dead.  Every  now  and  then  a  little  packet  is 
thrust  in  under  our  door,  with,  may  be,  two  half-crowns  in  it ; 
once  it  was  half-a-sovereign.  Altogether  Fve  got  sevcn-and- 
thirty  shillings  wrapped  up  for  Nanny.  I  never  touch  it,  but 
I've  often  thought  the  poor  mother  feels  near  to  God  when  she 
brings  this  money.  Father  wanted  to  set  the  policeman  to  watch, 
but  I  said  No ;  for  I  was  afraid  if  she  was  watched  she  might  not 
come,  and  it  seemed  such  a  holy  thing  to  be  checking  her  in,  I 
could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  do  it."  * 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  but  find  her  !  Fd  take  her  in  my  arms,  and 
we'd  just  lie  down  and  die  together." 

"  Nay,  don't  speak  so  I "  said  Susan,  gently ;  "  for  all  that's  come 
and  gone,  she  may  turn  right  at  last.  Mary  Magdalen  did,  you 
know." 

"  Eh  I  but  I  were  nearer  right  about  thee  than  Will.  He 
thought  you  would  never  look  on  him  again  if  you  knew  about 
Lizzie.     But  thou'rt  not  a  Pharisee." 

"  Fm  sorry  he  thought  I  could  be  so  hard,"  said  Susan  in  a  low 
voice,  and  colouring  up.  Then  Mrs.  Leigh  was  alarmed,  and,  in 
her  motherly  anxiety,  she  began  to  fear  lest  she  had  injured  Will 
in  Susan's  estimation. 

"  You  see  Will  thinks  so  much  of  you — gold  would  not  be 
good  enough  for  you  to  walk  on,  in  his  eye.  He  said  you'd  never 
look  at  him  as  he  was,  let  alone  his  being  brother  to  my  poor 
wench.  He  loves  you  so,  it  makes  him  think  meanly  on  every- 
thing belonging  to  himself,  as  not  fit  to  come  near  ye ;  but  he's 
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a  good  lad,  and  a  good  son.    Thonit  be  a  happy  woman  if  thou'lt 
iiave  him,  so  don't  let  my  words  go  against  him — don't ! " 

But  Susan  hung  her  head,  and  made  no  answer.  She  had  not 
known  nntil  now  that  Will  thought  so  earnestly  and  seriously 
about  her ;  and  even  now  she  felt  afraid  that  Mrs.  Leigh's  words 
promised  her  too  much  happiness,  and  that  they  could  not  be  true. 
At  any  rate,  the  instinct  of  modesty  made  her  shrink  from  saying 
anythmg  which  might  seem  like  a  confession  of  her  own  feelings 
to  a  third  person.  Accordingly  she  turned  the  conversation  on 
the  child. 

"I  am  sure  he  could  not  help  loving  Nanny,"  said  she. 
'There  never  was  such  a  good  little  darling;  don't  you  think 
she'd  win  his  heart  if  he  knew  she  was  his  niece,  and  perhaps 
bring  him  to  think  kindly  on  his  sister?  " 

"I  dunnot  know,"  said  Mrs.  Leigh,  shaking  her  head.    ''He 

has  a  turn  in  his  eye  like  his  father,  that  makes  me He's 

right  down  good  though.  But  you  see,  I've  never  been  a  good 
one  at  managing  folk ;  one  severe  look  turns  me  sick,  and  then  I 
say  just  the  wrong  thing,  Pm  so  fluttered.  Now  I  should  like 
nothing  better  than  to  take  Nancy  home  with  me,  but  Tom  knows 
notibing  but  that  his  sister  is  dead,  and  I've  not  the  knack  of 
speaking  rightly  to  WilL  I  dare  not  do  it,  and  that's  the  truth. 
Bat  you  mim  not  think  badly  of  Will.  He's  so  good  hissel,  that 
he  can't  understand  how  any  one  can  do  wrong ;  and,  above  all, 
Vm  sure  he  loves  you  dearly." 

''  I  don't  think  I  could  part  with  Nancy,"  said  Susan,  anxious 
to  stop  this  revelation  of  Will's  attachment  to  herself.  ''  He'll 
come  round  to  her  soon;  he  can't  fail ;  and  I'll  keep  a  sharp  look- 
oat  after  the  poor  mother,  and  try  and  catch  her  the  next  time 
she  comes  with  her  little  parcels  of  money." 

"  Ay,  lass ;  we  mun  get  hold  of  her ;  my  Lizzie.  I  love  thee 
dearly  for  thy  kindness  to  her  child :  but,  if  thou  canst  catch  her 
for  me,  I'll  pray  for  thee  when  I'm  too  near  my  death  to  speak 
words ;  and,  while  I  live,  Til  serve  thee  next  to  her — she  mun 
come  first,  thou  know'st.  God  bless  thee,  lass.  My  heart  is  lighter 
by  a  deal  than  it  was  when  I  comed  in.  Them  lads  will  be  looking 
for  me  home,  and  I  mun  go,  and  leave  this  little  sweet  one  "  (kissing 
it).  ''  If  I  can  take  courage,  I'll  tell  Will  all  that  has  come  and 
gone  between  us  two.    He  may  come  and  see  thee,  mayn't  he  ?  " 

"Father  will  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  Fm  sure,"  replied 
Susan.  The  way  in  which  this  was  spoken  satisfied  Mrs.  Leigh's 
anxious  heart  that  she  had  done  Will  no  harm  by  what  she  had 
Baid ;  and,  with  many  a  kiss  to  the  little  one,  and  one  more  fervent 
tearful  blessing  on  Susan,  she  went  homewards. 

0 
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CHAPTER  m. 

That  night  Mrs.  Leigh  stopped  at  home— -that  only  night  for 
many  months.  Even  Tom,  the  scholar,  looked  up  from  his 
books  in  amazement ;  but  then  he  remembered  that  Will  had  not 
been  well,  and  that  his  mother*s  attention  having  been  called  to 
the  circumstance,  it  was  only  natural  she  should  stay  to  watch 
him.  And  no  watching  could  be  morie  tender,  or  more  complete. 
Her  loving  eyes  seemed  never  averted  from  his  face — ^his  grave, 
sad,  careworn  face.  When  Tom  went  to  bed  the  mother  left  her 
seat,  and  going  up  to  Will,  where  he  sat  looking  at  the  fire,  but 
not  seeing  it,  she  kissed  his  forehead,  and  said — 

"  Will !  lad,  I've  been  to  see  Susan  Palmer  1 " 

She  felt  the  start  under  her  htod  which  was  placed  on  his 
shoulder,  but  he  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two.    Then  he  said,^- 

"  What  took  you  there,  mother  ?  ^' 

"  Why,  my  lad,  it  was  likely  I  should  wish  to  see  one  you  cared 
for ;  I  did  not  put  myself  forward.  I  put  on  my  Sunday  clothes, 
and  tried  to  behave  as  yo'd  ha'  liked  me.  At  least,  I  remember 
trying  at  first;  but  after,  I  forgot  all.". 

She  rather  wished  that  he  would  question  her  as  to  what  made 
her  forget  all.     But  he  only  sai^ — 

**  How  was  she  looking,  mother?  " 

"  Well;  thou  seest  I  never  set  eyes  on  her  before ;  but  she's 
a  good,  gentle-looking  creature ;  and  I  love  her  dearly,  as  Pve 
reason  to." 

Will  looked  up  with  momentary  surprise,  for  his  mother  was 
too  shy  to  be  usually  taken  with  strangers.  But,  after  all,  it  was 
naturally  in  this  case,  for  who  could  look  at  Susan  without  Joving 
her  ?  So  still  he  did  not  ask  any  questions,  and  hi^  poor  mother 
had  to  take  courage,  and  try  again  to  introduce  the  subject  near 
to  her  heart.    But  how  ? 

''  Will !  ^  said  she  (jerking  it  out  in  sudden  despair  of  her  own 
poiwers  to  lead  to  what  she  wanted  to  say),  ^*  I  telled  her  all.'' 

^'  Mother  1  you've  ruined  me,"  said  he,  standing  up,  and  stand- 
ing opposite  to  her  with  a  stem  white  look  of  affiright  on  his 
face. 

^^Nol  my.  own  dear  lad;  dunnotlookso  scared;  I  have  not 
ruined  you ! "  she.  exclaimed,  placing  her  two  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  looking  fondly  into  his  face.  ''  She's  not  one  to 
harden  her  heart  against  a  mother's  sorrow.    My  own  lad,  she's 
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too  good  for  tliat.  She's  not  one  to  judge  and  soom  the  sinner. 
She's  too  deep  read  in  her  New  Testament  for  that.  Take  courage, 
Will;  and  thou  mayst,  for  I  watched  her  well,  though  it  is  not 
for  one  woman  to  let  out  another's  secret.  Sit  thee  down,  lad,  for 
thou  look*st  very  white." 

He  sat  down.  His  mother  drew  a  stool  towards  him,  and  sat 
at  his  feet. 

''  Did  you  tell  her  about  Lizzie^  then  ?  "  asked  h^  hoarse  and  low. 

''  I  did ;  I  tolled  her  all !  and  she  f dl  a-ciying  over  my  deep 
sorrow,  and  the  poor  wench's  sin.  And  then  a  hght  comed  into 
iier  face,  trembliDg  and  quirering  with  some  new  glad  thought ; 
and  what  dost  thou  think  it  was,  WiU,  lad  ?  Nay,  I'll  not  mis- 
doubt but  that  thy  heart  will  give  thanks  as  mine  did,  afore  God 
and  His  angels,  for  her  great  goodness.  That  little  Nanny  is  not 
her  niece,  she's  our  Lizzie's  own  child,  my  little  grandchild.'^ 
I%e  could  no  longer  restrain  her  tears ;  and  they  fell  hot  and  fast, 
but  still  she  looked  into  his  face. 

'^  Did  she  know  it  was  Lizzie's  child  ?  I  do  not  comprehend,'* 
said  he,  flushing  red. 

"  She  knows  now:  she  did  not  at  flrst,  but  took  the  Httle  help- 
less creature  in,  out  of  her  own  pitiful,  loving  heart,  guessing 
only  that  it  was  the  child  of  shamo;  and  she's  worked  for  it,  and 
kept  it,  and  tended  it  ever  sin'  it  were  a  mere  baby,  and  loves 
it  fondly.  Will !  won't  you  love  it  ?  *'  asked  she,  beseechingly. 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  then  he  said,  "  Mother,  Til  tiy^ 
Crive  me  time,  for  all  these  things  startle  me.  To  think  of  Susan, 
having  to  do.  with  such  a  chUd  I" 

'^  Ay,  Will!  and  to  think,  as  may  be,  yet  of  Susan  having  to 
do  with  the  child's  mother !  For  she  is  tender  and  pitiftd,  and 
speaks  hopefully  of  my  lost  one,  and  will  try  and  find  her  for  me, 
when  she  comes,  as  she  does  sometimes,  to  thrust  money  under 
the  door,  for  her  baby.  Think  of  that.  Will.  Here's  Susan,  good 
and  pure  ais  the  angels  in  heaven,  yet,  like  them,  full  of  hope 
and  mercy,  and  one  who,  like  them,  will  rejoice  over  her  as  re- 
pents. Will,  my  lad,  I'm  not  af  card  of  you  now ;  and  I  must  speak, 
and  you  must  listen.  I  am  yotir  mother,  and  I  dare  to  command 
yon,  because  I  know  I  am  in  the  right,  and  that  Grod  is  on  my 
side.  If  He  should  lead  the  poor  wandering  lassie  to  Susan's 
door,  and  she  comes  back,  crying  and  sorryful,  led  by  that  good 
angel  to  us  once  more,  thou  shalt  never  say  a  casting-up  word  to 
her  about  her  sin,  but  be  tender  and  helpful  towards  one  '  who 
was  lost  and  is  found ; '  so  may  Grod's  blessing  rest  on  thee,  and 
80  mayst  thou  lead  Susan  home  as  thy  wife." 

'   She  stood  no  longer  as  the  meek,  imploring,  gentle  moth^,  but 
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firm  and  dignified,  as  if  the  interpreter  of  God*s  will.  Her  manner 
was  so  unnsual  and  solemn,  that  it  overcame  all  Will's  pride  and 
stubbornness.  He  rose  softly  while  she  was  speaking,  and  bent  his 
head,  as  if  in  reverence  at  her  words,  and  the  solemn  injunction 
which  they  conveyed.  When  she  had  spoken,  he  said,  in  so  sub- 
dued a  voice  that  she  was  almost  surprised  at  the  sound,  "Mother, 
I  will." 

"  I  may  be  dead  and  gone;  but,  all  the  same,  thou  wilt  take 
home  the  wandering  sinner,  and  heal  up  her  sorrows,  and  lead 
her  to  her  Father's  house.  My  lad  I  I  can  speak  no  more ;  rm 
turned  very  faint."  • 

He  placed  her  in  a  chair ;  he  ran  for  water.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  smiled. 

'^  God  bless  you.  Will.  Oh  !  I  am  so  happy.  It  seems  as  if 
she  were  found ;  my  heart  is  so  filled  witn  gladness." 

That  night  Mr.  Palmer  stayed  out  late  and  long.  Susan  was 
afraid  that  he  was  at  his  old  haunts  and  Jbabits — getting  tipsy  at 
some  public-house ;  and  this  thought  oppressed  her,  even  though 
she  had  so  much  to  make  her  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  Will 
loved  her.  She  sat  up  long,  and  then  she  went  to  bed,  leaving 
all  arranged  as  well  as  she  could  for  her  father's  return.  She 
looked  at  the  little  rosy,  sleeping  girl  who  was  her  bed-fellow, 
with  redoubled  tenderness,  and  with  many  a  prayerful  thought. 
The  little  arms  entwined  her  neck  as  she  lay  down,  for  Nanny 
was  a  light  sleeper,  and  was  conscious  that  she,  who  was  loved 
with  all  the  power  of  that  sweet,  childish  heart,  was  near  her, 
and  by  her,  although  she  was  too  sleepy  to  utter  any  of  her  half- 
formed  words. 

And,  by-and-by,  she  heard  her  &ther  come  home,  stumbling 
uncertain,  trying  first  the  windows,  and  next  the  door  fastenings, 
with  many  a  loud  incoherent  murmur.  The  little  innocent 
twined  around  her  seemed  all  the  sweeter  and  more  lovely,  when 
she  thought  sadly  of  her  erring  father.  And  presently  he  called 
aloud  for  a  light.  She  had  leiTmatches  and  all  arranged  as  usual 
on  the  dresser ;  but,  fearful  of  some  accident  from  fire,  in  his 
unusually  intoxicated  state,  she  now  got  up  softly,  and  putting 
on  a  cloak,  went  down  to  his  assistance. 

Alas!  the  little  arms  that  were  unclosed  from  her  soft  neck 
belonged  to  a  light,  easily  awakened  sleeper.  Nanny  missed 
her  darling  Susy ;  and  terrified  at  being  left  alone,  in  the  vast 
mysterious  darkness,  which  had  no  bounds  and  seemed  infinite,  she 
slipped  out  of  bed,  and  tottered,  in  her  little  nightgown,  towards 
the  door.  There  was  a  light  below,  and  there  was  Susy  and 
safety !      So  she  went  onwards  two  steps  towards  tlie  steep, 
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abmpt  stairs;  and  lihen,  dazzled  by  sleepiness,  slie  stood,  she 
warered,  she  fell !  Down  on  her  head  on  the  stone  floor  she  fell ! 
Susan  flew  to  her,  and  spoke  all  soft,  entreating,  loving  words ; 
but  her  white  lids  covered  up  the  blue  violets  of  eyes,  and 
there  was  no  murmur  came  out  of  the  pale  lips.  The  warm 
tears  that  rained  down  did  not  awaken  her ;  she  lay  stiff,  and 
weary  with  her  short  life,  on  Susan's  knee'.  Susan  went  sick  with 
terror.  She  carried  her  upstairs,  and  laid  her  tenderly  in  bed ; 
she  dressed  herself  most  hastily,  with  her  trembling  fingers.  Her 
&ther  was  asleep  on  the  settle  downstairs;  and  useless,  and 
worse  than  useless,  if  awake.  But  Susan  flew  out  of  the  door,  and 
down  the  quiet  resounding  street,  towards  the  nearest  doctor^s 
house.  Quickly  she  went,  but  as  quickly  a  shadow  followed,  as  if 
impelled  by  some  sudden  terror.  Susan  rang  wildly  at  the  night- 
bell — ^the  shadow  crouched  near.  The  doctor  looked  out  from 
an  upstairs  window. 

^^  A  little  child  has  fallen  downstairs,  at  No.  9  Crown  Street, 
and  is  very  ill — dying,  Fm  afraid.  Please,  for  God's  sake,  sir, 
come  directly.    No.  9  Crown  Street." 

"  ni  be  there  directly,"  said  he,  and  shut  the  window. 

"  For  that  God  you  nave  just  Spoken  about — ^f  or  His  sake— tell 
me,  are  you  Susan  Palmer  ?  Is  it  my  child  that  lies  a-dying  ?  " 
said  the  shadow,  springing  forwards,  and  clutching  poor  Susan's 
arm« 

^'  It  is  a  little  child  of  two  years  old.  I  do  not  know  whose  it 
is;  I  love  it  as  my  own.  Come  with  me,  whoever  you  are ;  come 
with  me." 

The  two  sped  along  the  silent  streets — as  silent  as  the  night 
were  they.  They  entered  the  house;  Susan  snatched  up  the 
light,  and  carried  it  upstairs.    The  other  followed. 

She  stood  with  wild,  glaring  eyes  by  the  bedside,  never  looking 
at,  Susan,  but  hungrily  gazing  at  the  Httle,  white,  still  child.  She 
stooped  down,  and  put  her  hand  tight  on  her  own  hearty  as  if  to 
still  its  beating,  and  bent  her  ear  to  the  pale. lips.  Whatever  the 
result  was,  she  did  not  speak;  but  threw  off  the  bed-clothes 
wherewith  Susan  had  tenderly  covered  up  the  little  creature,  and 
felt  its  left  side. 

Then  she  threw  up  her  arms,  with  a  cry  of  wild  despair. 

^  She  is  dead !  she  is  dead ! " 

*'  She  looked  so  fierce,  so  mad,  so  haggard,  that,  for  an  instant, 
Susan  was  terrified ;  the  next,  the  holy  God  had  put* courage  into 
her  heart,  and  her  pure  arms  were  round  that  guilty,  wretched 
creature,  and  her  tears  were  falling  fast  and  waim  upon  her 
breast.    But  she  was  thrown  off  wil^  violence. 
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* 

<'Yon  killed  her — jon  sliglited  her-^yoa  let  her  fall  dowzi 
those  stairs  I  you  killed  her  I  " 

Susan  cleared  off  the  thick  mist  before  her,  and,  gadng  H!t 
the  mother  with  her  clear,  sweet  angel  eyes,  said,  mournfully — 

"  I  would  have  laid  down  my  own  life  for  her." 

"  Oh,  the  murder  is  on  my  soul  I "  exclaimed  the  wild,  bereaved, 
mother,  with  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  one  who  has  none  to  love 
her,  and  to  be  beloved,  r^ard  to  whom  might  teach  self -restraimt* 

''  Hush  I  "  said  Susan,  her  finger  on  her  lips.  ''  Here  is  the 
doctor.     God  may  suffer  her  to  Hve." 

The  poor  mother  turned  sharp  round.  The  doctor  mounted 
the  stair.  Ah  1  that  mother  was  right;  the  little  child  was  really 
dead  and  gone. 

And  when  he  confirmed  her  judgment,  the  mother  fell  down 
in  a  fit.  Susan,  with  her  deep  grid,  had  to  forget  herself,  and 
forget  her  darling  (her  charge  for  years),  and  question  the  doctor 
what  she  must  do  with  the  poor  wretch|  who  lay  on  the  floor  in 
such  extreme  of  misery. 

*'  She  is  the  mother ! "  said  she. 

"  Why  did  she  not  take  better  care  of  her  child  ?  "  asked  he, 
almost  angrily.  t 

But  Susan  only  said,  ^'  The  little  child  slept  with  me;  and  it; 
^as  I  that  left  her." 

^'  I  will  go  back  and  make  up  a  composing  draught ;  and  while 
I  am  away  you  must  get  her  to  bed." 

Susan  took  out  some  of  her  own  dolihes,  and  softly  imdressed 
the  stiff,  powerless  form.  There  was  no  other  bed  in  the  house 
but  the  one  in  which  her  &ther  slept.  So  she  tenderly  lifted  the 
body  of  her  darHng ;  and  was  going  to  take  it  downstaurs,  but  the 
mother  opened  her  eyes,  and  seeing  what  she  was  about,  she 
said: — 

''I  am  not  worthy  to  touch  her,  I  am  so  wicked.  I  haxe 
spoken  t()  you  as  I  never  should  have  spoken ;  but  I  think  you 
:are  very  good.  May  I  have  my  own  child  to  lie  in  my  arms  for 
a  Httle  while  ?  " 

Her  voice  waa  so  strange  a  contrast  to  what  it  had  been  before 
she  had  gone  into  the  fit,  that  Susan  hardly  recognised  it :  it  was 
now  so  unspeakably  soft,  so  irresistibly  pleading ;  the  features  too 
had  lost  their  fierce  expression,  and  were  almost  as  pladd  as  death. 
Susan  could  not  speak,  but  she  carried  the  little  child,  and  laid  it 
in  its  mother^s  arms;  then,  as  she  looked  at  them,  something 
overpowered  her,  and  she  knelt  down,  crying  aloud — 

''  Oh,  my  Grod,  my  God^  have  mercy  on  hery  and  forgive  and 
comfort  her."  '  • 


Bat  the  mother  kept  smiling,  and  stroking  the  little  face, 
mnnnaring  soft,  tender  words,  as  if  it  were  alive.  She  was  going 
mad,  Susan  thought ;  but  she  prayed  on,  and  on,  and  ever  still 
she  prayed  with  streaming  eyes. 

The  doctor  came  with  the  draught.  The  mother  took  it,  with, 
docile  unconsciousness  of  its  nature  as  medicine.  The  doctor  sat 
by  her;  and  soon  she  fell  asleep.  Then  he  rose  softly,  and 
beckoning  Susan  to  the  door,  he  spoke  to  her  there. 

"  You  must  take  the  corpse  out  of  her  arms.  She  will  not 
awake.  That  draught  will  make  her  sleep  for  many  hours.  I 
will  call  before  noon  agkin.     It  is  now  daylight.     Good-by.'* 

Susan  shut  him  out;  and  then,  gently  extricating  the  dead 
child  from  its  mother^s  arms,  she  could  not  resist  making  her  own 
quiet  moan  over  her  darling.  She  tried  to  learn  off  its  little 
placid  face,  dumb  and  pale  before  her. 

Not  all  the  scalding  tears  of  care 
Shall  wash  away  that  vision  fair ; 
Not  all  the  thousand  thoiights  that  rise, 
Not  all  the  sights  that  dim  her  eyes, 

Shall  e'er  usurp  the  place 

Of  that  little  angel-face. 

And  then  she  remelnbered  what  remained  to  be  done.  She 
saw  that  all  was  right  in  the  house ;  her  father  was  still  dead 
asleep  on  the  settle,  in  spite  of  all  the  noise  of  the  night.  She 
went  out  through  the  qui6t  streets,  deserted  stiU,  although  it  was 
broad  daylight,  and  to  where  the  Leighs  lived.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who 
kept  her  countay  hours,  was  opening  her  window-shutters.  Susan 
took  her  by  the  arm,  and,  without  speaking,  went  into  the  house- 
place.  There  she  knelt  down  before  the  astonished  Mrs.  Leigh,  and 
cried  as  she  had  never  done  before ;  but  the  miserable  night  had 
overpowered  her,  and  she  who  had  gone  through  so  much  calmly, 
now  that  the  pressure  seemed  removed  cotild  not  find  the  power 
to  speak. 

"My  poof"  dear!  What  has  made  thy  heart  so  sore  as  to  come 
and  cry  a-this-ons?  Speak  and  tell  me.  Nay,  cry  on,  poor 
wench,  if  thou  canst  not  speak  yet.  It  will  ease  the  heart,  and 
then  thou  canst  tell  me." 

'*  Nanny  is  dead !  "  said  Susan.     "  I  left  her  to  go  to  father, 
and  she  fell  downstairs,  and  never  breathed  again.     Oh,  that's, 
my  sorrow  I     But  IVe  more  to  tell.     Her  mother  is  come — ^is  in ' 
our  house  1     Come  and  see  if  it^s  your  Lizzie." 

Mrs.  Leigh  could  not  speak,  but,  trembling,  put  on  her  things 
and  went  with  Susan  in  dizzy  haste  back  to  Cbrown  Street. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  they  entered  the  house  in  Crown  Street,  they  perceived  tliat 
the  door  would  not  open  freely  on  its  hinges,  and  Susan  instinc- 
tively  looked  behind  to  see  &e  cause  of  the  obstruction.  She 
immediately  recoimised  the  appearance  of  a  little  parcel,  wrapped 
in  a  scrap  of  newspaper,  and  ^dently  containing  money.  £e- 
stooped  and  picked  it  up.  ''  Look  ! "  said  she,  sorrowfully,  "  the 
mother  was  bringing  this  for  her  child  last  night.'^ 

But  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not  answer.  So  near  to  the  ascertaining  if^ 
it  were  her  lost  child  or  no,  she  could  not  be  arrested,  but  pressed 
onwards  with  trembling  steps  and  a  beating,  fluttering  heart.  She- 
entered  the  bedroom,  dark  and  still.  She  took  no  heed  of  the 
little  corpse  over  which  Susan  paused,  but  she  went  straight  ta 
the  bed,  and,  withdrawing  the  curtain,  saw  Lizzie ;  but  not  the 
former  Lizzie,  bright,  gay,  buoyant,  and  imdimmed.  This  Lizzie 
was  old  before  her  time;  her  beauty  was  gone;  deep  lines  of 
care,  and,  alas !  of  want  (or  thus  the  mother  imagined)  were 
printed  on  the  cheek,  so  round,  and  &ir,  and  smooth,  when  last 
she  gladdened  her  mother's  eyes.  Even  in  her  sleep  she*  bore  the 
look  of  woe  and  despair  which  was  the  prevalent  expression  of 
her  face  by  day ;  even  in  her  sleep  she  had  foigotten  how  to 
smile.  But  all  these  marks  of  the  sin  and  sorrow  ^e  had  passed 
through  only  made  her  mother  love  her  the  more.  She  stood 
looking  at  her  with  greedy  eyes,. which  seemed  as  though  no- 
gazing  could  satisfy  their  longing ;  and  at  last  she  stooped  down 
and  kissed  the  pale,  worn  hand  that  lay  outside  the  bedclothes* 
No  touch  disturbed  the  sleeper ;  the  mother  need  not  have  laid 
the  hand  so  gently  down  upon  the  counterpane.  There  was  no 
sign  of  life,  save  only  now  and  then  a  deep  sob-like  sigh.  Mrs. 
Leigh  sat  down  beside  the  bed,  and  still  holding  back  the  curtain, 
looked  on  and  on,  as  if  she  could  never  be  satisfied. 

Susan  would  fain  have  stayed  by  her  darling  one;  but  she. 
had  many  calls  upon  her  time  and  thoughts,  and  her  will  had 
now,  as  ever,  to  be  given  up  to  that  of  others.  All  seemed  to 
devolve  the  burden  of  their  cares  on  her.  Her  father,  ill- 
humoured  from  his  last  night's  intemperance,  did  not  scruple  to 
reproach  her  with  being  the  cause  of  little  Nanny's  death ;  and 
when,  after  bearing  his  upbraiding  meekly  for  some  time,  she 
could  no  longer  restrain  herself,  but  b^gan  to  cry,  he  wounded 
her  even  more  by  his  injudicious  attempts  at  coxnfort ;  for  he 
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said  it  was  as  well  the  child  was  dead ;  it  was  none  of  theirs,  and 
why  should  they  be  troubled  with  it  ?  Susan  wrung  her  hands 
at  this,  and  came  aad  stood  before  her  father,  and  implored  him 
to  forbear.  Then  she  had  to  take  all  requisite  steps  for  the 
coroner's  inquest ;  she  had  to  arrange  for  the  dismissal  of.  her 
school;  she  had  to  summons  a  little  neighbour,  and  send  his 
willing  feet  on  a  message  to  Williani  Leigh,  who,  she  felt,  ought 
to  be,  informed  of  his  mother's  whereabouts,  and  of  the  whole 
state  of  affairs.  She  asked  her  messenger  to  tell  him  to  come 
and  speak  to  her ;  that  his  mother  was  at  her  house.  She  was 
thankful  that  her  father  sauntered  out  to  have  a  gossip  at  the 
nearest  coach-stand,  and  to  relate  as  many  of  the  night's  adven- 
tnies  as  he  knew ;  for  as  yet  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  watcher 
and  the  watched,  who  silently  passed  away  the  hours  upstairs. 
.  At  dinner-time  Will  came.  He  looked  red,  glad,  impatient, 
excited.  Susan  stood  calm  and  white  before  him,  her  soft,  loving 
eyes  gazing  straight  into  his. 

"Will,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  "your  sister  is  up- 
Btairs." 

"My  sister !  "  said  he,  as  if  affrighted  at  the  idea,  and  losing 
his  glad  look  in  one  of  gloom.  Susan  saw  it,  and  her  heart  sank 
a  little,  but  she  went  on  as  calm  to  all  appearance  as  ever. 

"  She  was  little  Nanny's  mother,  as  perhaps  you  know.  Poor 
little  Nanny  was  killed  last  night  by  a  fall  downstairs."  All 
the  calmness  was  gone ;  all  the  suppressed  feeling  was  displayed 
in  spite  of  every  effort.  She  sat  down,  and  hid  her  face  from 
him,  and  cried  bitterly.  He  foigot  everything  but  the  wish,  the 
longing  to  comfort  her.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and 
bent  over  her.  But  all  he  could  say,  was,  "  Oh,  Susan,  how  can 
I  comfort  you?  Don't  take  on  so — ^pray  don't!"  He  never 
changed  the  words,  but  the  tone  varied  every  time  he  spoke.  At 
last  ^e  seemed  to  regain  her  power  over  herself ;  and  she  wiped 
her  eyes,  and  once  more  looked  upon  him  with  her  own  quiet, 
earnest,  unf  earing  gaze. 

"Your  sister  was  near  the  house.  She  came  in  on  hearing 
my  words  to  the  doctor.  She  is  asleep  now,  and  your  mother  is 
Watching  her.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  myself.  Would  you  like 
to  see  your  mother  ?  " 

"  No ! "  said  he.  '^  I  would  rather  see  none  but  thee.  Mother 
told  me  thou  knew'st  all."  His  eyes  were  downcast  in  their 
fihame. 

But  the  holy  and  pure  did  not  lower  or  veil  her  eyes. 

She  said,  "  Yes,  I  know  all — all  but  her  sufferings.  Think 
what  they  must  have  been  I " 
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He  made  answ^i  low  and  stem,  ^  She  desenred  them  sail ;  eyerr 
jot." 

'^  In  the  eye  of  God,  perhaps  she  does.  He  is  the  Judge ;  we 
are  not." 

'^  Oh ! "  she  said,  with  a  sudden  burst,  <<  Will  Leigh  I  I  have 
thought  so  well  of  you ;  don't  go  and  miake  me  think  you  cruel 
and  hard.  Goodness  is  not  goodness  unless  tiiere  is  mercy  and 
tenderness  with  it.  There  is  your  mother,  who  has  been  nearly- 
heart-broken,  now  full  of  rejoicing  over  her  dhild.  Think  of  your' 
mother." 

^'I  do  think  of  h^r,"  said  he.  '^I  remember  the  promise  I 
gave  her  last  night.  Thou  shouldst  give  me  time.  I  woiild'  do 
right  in  time.  I  never  think  it  o'er  in  quiet.  But  I  will  do* 
what  is  right  and  fitting,  never  fear.  Thou  hast  spoken  out  very 
plain  to  me,  and  misdoubted  me,  Susan;  I  love  thee  so,  that  thyc 
words  cut  me.  If  I  did  hang  back  a  bit  from  making  sudden 
promises,  it  was  because  not  even  for  love  of  thee,  would  I  say 
what  I  was  not  feeling ;  and  at  first  I  could  not  feel  all  at  once  as 
thou  wouldst  have  me.  But  Pm  not  cruel  and  hard ;  for  if  I 
had  been,  I  shoidd  na'  have  grieved  as  I  have  done.*' 

He  made  as  if  he  were  going  B,^&y;  and  indeed  he  did  feel  he 
would  rather  think  it  over  in  quiet.  But  Susan,  grieved  at  her 
incautious  words,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  harshness, 
went  a  step  or  two  nearer — ^paused — and  Uien,  all  oVer  blushes, 
said  in  a  low,  soft  whisper — 

"  Oh,  Will  I  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  very  sorry.  Won't  you 
forgive  me  7  '* 

She  who  had  always  drawn  back,  and  been  so  reserved,  said 
this  in  the  very  softest  manner ;  with  eyes  now  uplifted  beseech- 
ingly, now  dropped  to  the  ground.  Her  sweet  confusion  told 
more  than  words  could  do ;  and  Will  turned  back,  all  joyous  in 
his  certainty  of  being  beloved,  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  avd 
kissed  her. 

"  My  own  Susan ! "  he  said. 

Meanwhile  the  mother  watched  her  child  in  the  room  above. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  she  awoke,  for  the  sleeping 
draught  had  been  very  powerful.  The  instant  she  awoke,  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  her  mother's  face  with  a  gaze  as  unflinching 
as  il  she  were  fiusdnated.  Mrs.  Leigh  did  not  turn  away,  nor 
move ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  motion  would  unlock  the  stony  com- 
mand over  herself  which,  while  so  perfectly  still,  she  was  enabled 
to  preserve.  But  by-and-by  Lizzie  cried  out,  in  a  piercing  voice 
of  agony — 

"Mother,  don't  look  at  me  I   I  have  beelh  so  wicked!'*  and' 
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instantly  she  hid  her  fiiee,  and  gioveUed  among  ihe  bed-dothe8y 
and  lay  like  one  dead,  so  motionless  was  she. 

Mrs.  Leigh  knelt  down  by  the  bed,  and  spoke  in  the  most 
floothiiig  tones. 

^'Lizzie,  dear,  don't  speak  so.  Pm  thy  modier,  darling;  don't 
be  afeard  of  me.  I  never  left  off  loving  thee,  Lizzie.  I  waa 
always  a-thinking  of  thee*  Thy  father  foxgave  thee  afore  he 
died."  (There  was  a  little  start  here,  but  no  sound  was  heard.) 
'^Lizzie,  lass,  I'll  do  aught  for  thee ;  FU  live  for  thee ;  only  don't 
be  afeard  of  me.  Whate'er  thou  art  or  hast  been,  we'll  ne'er 
speak  on't.  We'll  leave  th'  oud  times  behind  us,  and  go  back  to 
t^e  Upclose  Farm.  I  but  left  it  to  find  thee,  my  lass ;  and  Grod 
has  led  me  to  thee.  Blessed  be  His  name.  And  God  is  good, 
too,  Lizzie.  Thou  hast  not  foxgot  thy  Bible,  I'll  be  bound,  :for 
thou  wert  always  a  scholar.  Pm  no  roEider,  but  I  learnt  off  them 
texts  to  comfort  me  a  bit,  and  Fve  said  them  many  a  time  a  day 
to  myself.  Lizzie,  lass,  don't  hide  thy  head  so ;  it's  thy  mother 
as  is  speaking  to  thee.  Thy  little  child  clung  to  me  only  yester- 
day; and  if  it's  gone  to  be  an  angel,  it  will  speak  to  (rod  for 
thee.  Nay,  don't  sob  a  that  'as;  thou  shalt  have  it  again  in 
heaven ;  I  know  thou'lt  strive  to  get  there,  for  thy  little  Nancy's 
sake — and  listen  I  Fll  tell  thee  God's  promises  to  them  that  are 
penitent — oilly  doan't  be  afeard." 

Mrs.  Leigh  folded  her  hands,  and  strove  to  speak  very  clearly, 
while  she  repeated  eveiy  tender  and  mercifol  text  ihe  could 
remember.  She  could  tedl  from  the!  breathing  that  her  daughter 
was  listening;  but  she  was  so  dizzy  and  sick  herself  when  she  had 
ended,  that  she  ciould  nbt  go  on  speaking.  It  was  all  she  coidd 
do  to  keep  from  crying  aloud. 

At  last  she  heard  hor  daughter's  voice. 

"  Where  have  they  taken  her  to  ?  "•  she  asked. 

"  She  is  downstairs.  So  qidet,  and  peaceful,  and  happy  she 
looks." 

^'  Gould  she  speak  I  Oh,  if  God~-if  I  might  *but  have  heard 
her  little  voi^e !  Mother,  I  used  to  dream  of  it.  Nfkj  I  see  her 
once  again?  Oh,  mother,  if  I  strive  very  hard  and  God  is  very 
merciful,  and  I  go  to  heaven,  I  shall  not  know  her — ^I  shalL  not 
know  my  own  again :  she  will  shun  me  as  a  stranger,  and  cling 
to  Susan  Palmer  and  to  you.  Oh,  woe  I  Oh,  woe  1 "  She  shook 
with  exceeding  sorrow. 

In  her  earnestness  of  speech  she  had  uncovered  her  &ce,  and 
tried  to  read  Mrs.  Leigh's  thoughts  through  her  looks.  And 
when  she  saw  those  aged  eyes  brimming  full  of  tears,  and 
marked  the  quivering  lips,  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  faithful 
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mother's  neck,  and  wept  there,  as  she  had  done  in  many  a 
childish  sorrow,  but  with  a  deeper,  a  more  wretched  grief. 

Her  mother  hushed  her  on  her  breast ;  and  lulled  her  as  if  she 
were  a  baby ;  and  she  grew  still  and  quiet. 

They  sat  thus  for  a  long,  long  time.  At  last,  Susan  Palmer 
came  up  with  some  tea  and  bread  and  *butter  for  Mrs.  lioigh. 
She  watched  the  mother  feed  her  sick,  imwilling  child,  with  every 
fond  inducement  to  eat  which  she  could  devise ;  they  neither  of 
them  took  notice  of  Susan's  presence.  That  night  they  lay  in 
each  other's  arms ;  but  Susan  slept  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

They  took  the  little  corpse  (the  little  unconscious  sacrifice, 
whose  early  calling-home  had  reclaimed  her  poor  wandering 
mother)  to  the  hills,  which  in  her  life-time  she  had  never  seen. 
They  dared  not  laj  her  by  the  stern  grandfather  in  Milne  Row 
churchyard,  but  they  bore  her  to  a  lone  moorland  graveyard, 
where,  long  ago,  the  Quakers  used  to  bury  their  dead.  They  laid  her 
there  on  the  sunny  slope,  where  the  earliest  spring  flowers  blow. 

Will  and  Susan  live  at  the  Upclose  Farm.  Mrs.  Leigh  and 
Lizzie  dwell  in  a  cottage  so  secluded  that,  until  you  drop  into  the 
very  hollow  where  it  is  placed,  you  do  not  see  it.  Tom  is  a  school- 
master in  Bochdale,  and  he  and  Will  help  to  support  their 
mother.  I  only  know  that,  if  the  cottage  be  hidden  in  a  green 
hollow  of  the  hills,  every  sound  of  sorrow  in  the  whole  upland 
is  heard  there — every  call  of  suffering  or  of  sickness  for  help  is 
listened  to  by  a  sad,  gentle-looking  woman,  who  rarely  smiles 
(and  when  she  does  her  smile  is  more  sad  than  other  people's 
tears),  but  who  comes  out  of  her  seclusion  whenever  there  is  a 
shadow  in  any  household.  Many  hearts  bless  Lizzie  Leigh,  but 
she — she  prays  always  and  ever  for  forgiveness — such  forgiveness  * 
as  may  enable  her  to  see  her  child  once  more.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  quiet 
and  happy.  Lizzie  is,  to  her  eyes,  something  precious — as  the 
lost  piece  of  silver — found  once  more.  Susan  is  the  bright  one 
who  brings  sunshine  to  all.  Children  grow  around  her  and  call 
her  blessed.  One  is  called  Nanny ;  her  Lizzie  often  takes  to  the 
sunny  graveyard  in  the  uplands,  and  while  the  little  creature 
gathers  the  daisies,  and  makes  chains,  Lizzie  sits  by  a  little 
grave  and  weeps  bitterly. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ik  the  county  town  of  a  certain  shire  there  lived  (about  forty 
years  ago)  one  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  conveyancing  attorney  ot 
considerable  standing. 

The  certain  shire  was  but  a  small  county,  and  the  principal 
town  in  it  contained  only  about  four  thousand  inhabitants ;  so  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  the  principal  lawyer  in  Hamley,  I 
say  very  little,  unless  I  add  that  he  transacted  all  the  l^al  busi- 
ness of  the  gentry  for  twenty  miles  round.    His  grand&ther  had 
established  the  connection;    his  father  had  consolidated  and 
strengthened  it,  and,  indeed,  by  his  wise  and  upright  conduct,  as 
well  as  by  his  professional  skill,  had  obtained  for  himself  the 
position  of    confidential  friend  to  many  of  the  surrounding 
families  of  distinction.    He  visited  among  them  in  a  way  which 
no  mere  lawyer  had  ever  done  before ;  dmed  at  their  tables — he 
abne,  not  accompanied  by  his  wife,  be  it  observed;  rode  to 
the  meet  occasionally  as  if  by  accident,  although  he  was  as  well 
mounted  as  any  squire  among  them,  and  was  often  persuaded 
(after  a  little  coquetting  about  "  professional  engagements,''  and 
*^ being  wanted  at  the  ofBce")  to  have  a  run  with  his  clients; 
nay,  once  or  twice  he  forgot  his  usual  caution,  was  first  in  at  the 
death,  and  rode  home  with  the  brush.    But  in  general  he  knew 
his  place ;  as  his  place  was  held  to  be  in  that  aristociratic  county, 
and  in  those  days.    Nor  let  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  any  way 
a  toadeater.   He  respected  himself  too  much  for  that.   He  would 
give  the  most  unpiJatable  advice,  if  need  were ;  would  coimsel 
an  unsparing  reduction  of  expenditure  to  an  extravagant  man ; 
would  reconunend  such  an  abatement  of  family  pride  as  paved 
the  way  for  one  or  two  happy  marriages  in  some  instances; 
iiay,  what  was  the  most  likely  piece  of  conduct  of  all  to  give 
offence  forty  years  ago,  he  would  speak  up  for  an  imjustly-used 
tenant ;  and  that  with  so  much  temperate  and  well-timed  wisdom 
wd  good  feeling,  that  he  more  than  once  gained  his  point.     He 
W  one  son,  Edward.     This  boy  was  the  secret  joy  and  pride  of 
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his  Other's  heart.  For  himself  he  was  not  in  the  least  ambitions^ 
but  it  did  cost  him  a  hard  struggle  to  acknowledge  that  his  own 
business  was  too  lucrative,  and  brought  in  too  large  an  income,  to 
jpass  away  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  as  it  would  do  if  he 
indulged  his -ambition  for  his  son  by  giving  him  a  college  educa- 
tion and  making  him  into  a  barrister.  This  determination  on 
the  more  prudent  side  of  the  argument  took  place  while  Edward 
was  at  Eton.  The  lad  had,  perhaps,'  the  largest  allowance  of 
pocket-money  of  any  boy -at  school;  and  he  had  always  looked 
forward  to  going  to  Christ  Church  along  with  his  fellows,  the  sons 
of  the  squires,  las  Other's  employers.  It  was  a  severe  mortifica- 
tion to  mm  to  find  that  his  destiny  was  changed,  and  that  he  had 
to  return  to  Handey  to  be  articled  to  his  fkther,  and  to  assume 
the  hereditary  subservient  position  to  ladd  whom  he  had  licked 
in  the  play-ground,  and  beaten  at  learning. 

His  father  tried  to  compensate  him  for  th«  disappointment  by 
every  indulgence  which  money  could  purchase.  Edward^s  horses 
were  even  finer  than  those  of  his  father ;  his  literary  tastes  were 
kept  up  and  fostered,'  by  his  Other's  permission  to  form  an  exten- 
sive library,  for  which  purpose  a  noble  room  was  added  to  Mr. 
Wilkins*s  already  extensive  house  in-the  suJDurbs  of  Hamley.  And 
after  his  year  of  legal  study  in  London  his  &ther  sent  hhn  to 
make  the  grand  tour,  with  something  very  like  carte  blanche  as 
to  expenditure,  to  judge  fi-om  the  packages  which  were  sent  home 
from  various  parts  of  the  Continent: 

At  last  he  came  home— came  back  to  settle  as  his  &ther^s 
partner  at  Hamley.  He  was  a  son  to  be  proud  of,  and  right 
down  proud  was  old  Mr.  Wilkins  of  his  handsome,  accomplished, 
gentlemanly  lad.  For  Edward  was  not  one  to  be  spoilt  by  the 
course  of  indulgence  he  had  passed  through ;  at  least,  if  it  had 
done  him  an  injury,  the  effects  were  at  present  hidden  &om  view. 
He  had  no  vulgar  vices ;  he  was,  indeed,  rather  too  refined  for 
•the  society  he  was  likely  to  be  thrown  into,  even  supposing  that 
society  to  consist  of  the  highest  of  liis  father's  employers.  He 
was  well  read,  and  an  artist  of  no  mean  pretensions.*  Above  all, 
'^  his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,''  as  his  father  used  to  observe. 
Toothing  could  exceed  the  deference  he  always  showed  to  him. 
His  mother  had  long  been  dead. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Edward's  own  ambition  or  his 
proud  Other's  wished  that  had  led  him  to  attend  the  Hamley 
asseniblies.  I  should  conjecture  the  latter,  for  Edward  had  of 
himself  too  much  good  taste  to  wish  to  intrude  into  any  society. 
In  the  opinion  of  all  the  shire,  no  society  had  more  reason  to 
consider  itself  select  than  that  which  met  at  every  full  moon  in  the 
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Hiunlej  assembly-room,  an  excrescence  built  on  to  the  princinal  iim 
in  the  town  by  the  joint  subscription  of  all  the  county  families, 
loto  those  choice  and  mysterious  precincts  no  towna  person  was 
erer  allowed  to  enter ;  no  professional  man  might  set  his  foot 
therein ;  no  infantry  officer  saw  the  interior  of  that  baU,  or  that 
card-room.  The  old  original  subscribers  would  &in  have  had  a 
man  prove  his  sixteen  quarterings  before  he  might  make  his  bpw 
to  the  queen  of  the  night ;  but  the  old  original  founders  of  the 
Hamley  aasemblies  were  dropping  ofT;  minuets  had  vanished  with 
them,  country  dances  had  died  away ;   quadrilles  were  in  high 

vogue — nay,  one  or  two  of  the  high  magnates  of shire  were 

trying  to  introduce  waltzing,  as  they  had  seen  it  in  London,  where 
it  had  come  in  with  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  when 
Edward  Wilkins  made  his  ddbut  on  these  boards.  He  had  been 
at  many  splendid  assemblies  abroad,  but  still  the  little  old  ball- 
room attached  to  the  Gepi*ge  Inn  in  his  native  town  was  to  him  a 
place  grander  and  more  awful  than  the  most  magnificent  saloons 
he  had  seen  in  Paris  or  Rome.  He  laughed  at  himself  £ot  this 
unreasonable  feeling  of  awe;  but  there  it  was  notwithstanding. 
He  had  been  dining  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  lesser  gentry,  who 
was  under  considerable  obligations  to  his  father,  and  who  was  the 
parent  of  eight  ''modde-xnou'ed"  daughters,  so  hardly  likely  to  op- 
pose much  aristocratic  resistance  to  the  elder  Mr.  WiJ^ins's  clearly 
implied  wish  that  Edward  should  be  presented  at  the  Hamley 
assembly-rooms.  But  many  a  squire  glowered  and  looked  black  at 
the  introduction  of  Wilkins  the  attorney's  son  into  the  sacred 
preeincts;  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been  much  more  mor- 
tification than  pleasure  in  this  assembly  to  the  young  man,  had  it 
not  been  for  an  incident  that  occurred  pretty  late  in  the  evening. 
The  lord4ieutenant  of  the  county  usually  came  with  a  large 
party  to  the  Hamley  assemblies  once  in  a  season;  and  this  night 
he  was  expected,  and  with  him  a  fashionable  duchess  and  her 
daughters.  But  time  wore  on,  and  they  did  not  make  their 
appearance.  At  last  th^e  was  a  rustling  and  a  bustling,  and  in 
Bailed  the  superb  party.  For  a  few  minutes  dancing  was  stopped ; 
the  earl  led  the  duchess  to  a  80& ;  some  of  their  acquaintances 
came  up  to  speak  to  them ;  and  then  the  quadrilles  were  finished 
in  rather  a  flat  manner.  A  country  dance  followed,  in  which 
none  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  party  joined ;  then  there  was  a  con- 
saltation,  a  request,  an  inspection  of  the  dancers,  a  message  to 
the  ordhestra,  and  the  band  struck  up  a  waltz;  the  duchess's 
danghters  flew  off  to  the  Ihusic,  and  some  more  young  ladies 
wemed  ready  to  follow,  but,  alas  I  there  was  a  lack  of  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  new-fashipned  dance.    One  of  the  stewards 
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bethought  him  of  yoimg  Wilkins,  only  just  returned  from  the 
Continent.    Edward  was  a  beautiful  dancer,  and  waltzed   to 

admiration.    For  his  next  partner  he  had  one  of  the  Lady s; 

for  the  duchess,  to  whom  the ^shire  squires  and  their  little 

county  politics  and  contempts  were  alike  tmknown,  saw  no  reason 
why  her  lovely  Lady  Sophy  should  not  have  a  good  partner, 
wluiteyer  his  pedigree  might  be^  and  begged  the  stewards  to 
introduce  Mr.  Wilkins  to  her.  After  this  night  his  fortune  was 
made  with  the  young  ladies  of  the  Hamley  assemblies.  He  was 
not  unpopular  with  the  mammas;  but  the  hekvy  squires  still 
looked  at  him  askance,  and  the  heirs  (whom  he  had  licked  at 
Eton)  called  him  an  upstart  behind  his  back. 


CHAPTER  II. 


It  was  not  a  satisfactory  situation.    Mr.  Wilkins  had  given  his 
son  an  education  and  tastes  beyond  his  position.    He  could  not 
associate  with  either  profit  or  pleasure  with  the  doctor  or  the 
brewer  of  Hamley ;  the  vicar  was  old  and  deaf,  the  curate  a  raw 
young  man,  half  frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.    Then, 
as  to  matrimony — ^f  or  the  idea  of  his  marriage  was  hardly  more 
present  in  Edward^s  mind  than  in  that  of  his  father — he  could 
scarcely  &ncy  bringing  home  any  one  of  the  young  ladies  of 
Hamley  to  the  elegant  mansion,  so  full  of  suggestion  and  associa- 
tion to  an  educated  person,  so  inappropriate  a  dwelling  for  an 
ignorant,  uncouth,  ill-brought-up  girl.     Yet  Edward  was  fully 
aware,  i£  his  fond  father  was  not,  that  of  aU  the  young  ladies 
who  were  glad  enough  of  him  as  a  partner  at  the  Hamley  assem- 
blies, there  was  not  pf  them  but  would  have  considered  herself 
afironted  by  an  offer  of  marriage  from  an  attorney,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  attorneys.    The  young  man  had  perhaps  received 
many  a  slight  and  mortification  pretty  quietly  during  these  years, 
which  yet  told  upon  his  character  in  after  life.    Even  at  this 
very  time  they  were  having  their  effect.    He  was  of  too  sweet  a 
disposition  to  show  resentment,  as  many  men  would  have  done. 
But  nevertheless  he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  the  power  which  his 
father's  money  gave  him.    He  would  buy  an  expensive  horse 
after  five  minutes*  conversation  as  to  the  price,  about  which  a 
needy  heir  of  one  of  the  proud  coimty  families  had  been  hailing 
for.  three  weeks.    His  dogs  were  from  the  best  kennels  in  England, 
no  matter  at  what  cost ;  his  guns  were  the  newest  and  moat  im- 
proved make ;  and  all  these  were  expenses  on  objects  which  were 
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among  those  of  daily  eary  to  the  aqtures  and  sqtiireB'  sons  around* 
They  did  not  mucn  care  for  the  treasureB  of  art,  which  report 
said  were  being  accomiilated  in  Mr.  Wittans's  house.  But  they 
did  covet  the  horses  and  hounds  he  possessed,  and  the  young  man 
knew  that  they  coveted,  and  rejoiced  in  it. 

By-and-by  he  formed  a  marriage,  which  went  as  near  as  mar- 
riages ever  do  towards  pleasing  everybody.  He  was  desperately 
in  love  with  Miss  Lamotte,  so  he  was  delighted  when  she  con- 
sented to  be  his  wife.  His  father  was  delighted  in  his  delight^ 
and,  besides,  was  charmed  to  Temember  that  Miss  Lamotte's 
mother  had  been  Sir  Frank  Holster^s  younger  sister,  and  that, 
although  her  marriage  had  been  disowned  by  her  family,  aa 
beneath  her  in  rank,  yet  no  one  could  e£bce  her  name  out  of  the 
Baronetage,  where  Lettice,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Mark 
Holster,  bom  1772,  married  U.  Lamotte,  1799,  died  1810,  was 
duly  chronicled.  She  had  left  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of 
whom  their  imde.  Sir  Frank,  took  charge,  as  their  father  waa 
worse  than  dead — ^an  outlaw  whose  name  was  never  mentioned. 
Mark  Lamotte  was  in  the  army;  Lettice  had  a  dependent  position 
in  her  uncle's  fiunily ;  not  intentionally  made  more  dependent 
than  was  rendered  necessary  by  circumstances,  but  still  dependent 
enough  to  grate  on  the  feeungs  of  a  sensitive  girl,  whose  natural 
snsceptibilty  to  slights  was  redoubled  by  the  constant  recollection 
of  her  father's  di^;race.  As  Mr.  Wilkins  well  knew,  Sir  Frank 
was  considerably  involved;  but  it  was  with  vei^  mixed  feelings 
that  he  listened  to  the  suit  which  would  provide  his  penniless 
niece  with  a  comfortable,  not  to  say  luxurious,  home,  and  with  a 
handsome,  accomplished  young  man  of  unblemished  character  for 
a  husband.  He  said  one  or  two  bitter  and  insolent  things  to 
Mr.  Wilkins,  even  while  he  was  giving  his  consent  to  the  match ; 
that  was  his  temper,  his  proud,  evil  temper ;  but  he  really  and 
permanently  was  satisfied  with  the  connection,  though  he  would 
occasionally  turn  round^on  his  nephew-in-law,  and  sting  him  with  I 
a  covert  insult,  as  to  his  want  of  birth,  and  the  inferior  position  ( 
which  he  held,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  his  own  brother-in-  ' 
law  and  Lettice's  &uier  might  be  at  any  moment  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  i£  he  attempted  to  re-enter  his  native  country. 

Edward  was  annoyed  at  all  this;  Lettice  resented  it.  She 
Wed  her  husband  dearly,  and  was  proud  of  him,  for  she  had 
discernment  enough  to  see  how  superior  he  was  in  every  way  to 
her  cousins,  the  young  Holsters,  who  borrowed  his  horses,  dnink 
his  wines,  and  yet  had  caught  their  father's  habit  of  sneering  at 
his  profession.  Lettice  wi£ed  that  Edward  would  content  him- 
self with  a  purely  domestio  life,  would  let  himself  drop  out  of 
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tibe ^eoiQpaxiy  of . the .  [n,  .,  <)lare 4K|utoii:^7^' and  find  his  i^dax;-* 
ation  .with '  her^  in  thedr  luxuridus  libzary,  or  lovelj  ix^ytii^^ 
room,  sofuU  of  white  gleaming  0tatueB,axiid  gems: of  pic^nirte* 
Buty  perhaps,  this  was  too  much  to.  expect  of  any  man,  eepeciidly  o:£ 
one  who  felt  himself  fi1;,ted  in  m^y  -vfays  to  shine  in  epciefy^  ao/dL 
who  wBBSocial  by  m^ure.  Sociably  in.  that  county  at  that -time 
Bueant  conviviality.  Edward  did  notsoare  for  wdne,  and  yel^lier 
was  obJdged  tQ  drink-^-and  by-«nd-by  he  grewito  pi^^  himiself 
on  his  chamoter  as  &  j^udge  of  wine;  Hi6  £ather  by  this  time  was 
^ead ;  deod,  happy  old  maa^  with  «  c<mtented  heirt-^his  affitura 
fjptuxdsbingr.his  poorer  neighbours  loving  .him^  his  richer^  respect 
log  bimi  his  son  and  daughtiar4n-ltiw^  the  most  ^ffeotiooate  mA 
devoted  that  ever  man  had,iaad^^  his  healthy  C(ai8cieDoe]at.>peaoe 
with  his  God. 

Lettkse  cotUd  h^ve  lived  to  heAelfwd  her  huBbimd  and  childi^ea^ 
Edward  daily  required  mx>re  and  more  ihe  stimulus  of  society. 
Hi|^  wife  wondeifed  hpw  he  could  eai^  to  accept  dinner  .invitatiotia 
from  people  who  treated  him  as  *^  Wilkina  the  ilttomey,  a  very 
g|(^v:$9rt  oif,  fell0w,'?  as  .tJ^y.i|it]!ifi4jaoed:himt.1io^  strajiigets^^ho 
inight  be  staying  in  tiie  oou^try^  bu|i  who  had  no  ppw^  to  ff^pre? 
^iate  the  .tadte,  the  .talents,  the  impulsive ,  artistic  itjoature  vl^^bioh 
fb^held  so  dear*  :  ok^  forgot  tjiat  by  accepting  soph  in^ritationa 
Edward  was  occasionally J^rought  into  pontajQtiwith  peopile  mot 
lic^elyjof  h^htdt^yentioni^.b^tp^  bighioteUQetiiid^rapik;  that 
w^en  a  certain  amoivM^of  wine  had  &Bipate^  .his  sebse  ^f  isxr 
|(^ority<  of.  tank  end  ppBitioii„  he  "was  lEt  .brUUant  talkeril^  man^-lp 
l^e  Ihl^ned  to  and  f^dmired  ^even  by  wa^derhdg.  liondoB  elfttesmetiy 
professional  odLners-opt,  or  >  any  greait  ai^thoirB  who  nught  ififid 
thepradves  visitots  in  a  ^-r — ^i^i^^.  countiTl-vhouse.  .;What  she 
IViQiiLd  havie  had  him  share -£B<Hit  the  p];i4e  of  her  heart,  Bke  should 
have  warned  1dm  to  aycnd  f^oi^Ei  the  temptations  to  einf ttl  eii^ra'vtf- 
gine^wbi^  it  led.him  ipto,,  .H4  Md  h^gun  to^epend  morelibA^  ha 
oi^t,  'i\0t  in  in]tellee<ai|d-r*ihoiQgh  th8t:would  have  been  wroog-rr- 
but  in  pujr^^y  sensual  thinga,.  His  wine^  his  table^  ^oald>  be 
6^^>f^npjsq^ire'fi  puisseor  palate  cou]d  <^onmiaiia*  Hin  dinneir-* 
p^rtiesr-emall  in  mwber^  the  yiami^  raiceand/  deHcute  it  fin^tji 
and  QQnt.  up  to.  table  bjt  aii  ItaJiim  jcook^^rehoald  b^  auieb(:ii>9  even 
the;  London,  atos  shotidd  ^otiO0  wil^  admiration, ,  H^  woul4  l^ve 
liettiee.djcedsed  H  the;,ric|3^st>mate?ial%  the  mostf  deliealie  ho/^; 
jefweUery,  he  said,  was  beyond  their  means.; .  glancing  with  pro|}d 
humiUty^ajli  the  diamonds 'of  the  elder  ladiep^v  a^d  jthe  alloyed 
gold  of  the  yoimger,  B^t  he  managed  to  Bpend'a$  much  ^  hi^ 
wifi^^s  ]ace  as  ^^ould,  have  boYig^^  many  a  set  of  inferior  jeweileiy . 
Xiettioe.  well  became  it  alL   If,  as  people  said,  her  father  had  been 
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nothing  but  a  French  adyenturer,  she  bore  traces  of  her  nature 
in  her  grace,  her  delicacy,  her  fkscinatmg  and  el^;ant  ways  of 
doing  aJl  things.  She  was  made  for  sociely ;  and  yet  she  nated 
it.  And  one  day  she  we^t  out  of  italtdgeliier  and  for  eyermore* 
She  had  been  well  in  the  morning  when  Edward  went  down 
tohiao£ice  in  Hainley.  At  noon  he  was  sent  ibr  by  hurried 
tremblii^  messengers.  When  he  got-  home  breathless  and  lib- 
eomprehending,  she' was  past  Speech.  Oneglai^ce  from  heif 
lovely  loying  black  eyes  showed  that  she  recognised  him  with  ijie 
passionate  yeammg  that  had  been  one  of  the  characteristics  df 
lier  love  through  life.  There  was  no  word  passed  between  thenpu 
fie  could  not  speak,  any  more  thim  could -she.  He  knelt  down  by^ 
her.  She  was  djring ;  she  was  dead ;  and  he  knelt  on  immovable. 
They  brought  him  his  eldest  child,  EUtnor,  in  utter  despair  what 
to  do  in  .Older  to  rouse  him.  ^hey  had  no  thought  as  to  the 
effect  on  hbr,  hitherto  shut  up  in  the  nursery  during  this*  busy 
day.cxf  confusion  and  alarm.  The  child  had  no  idea  of  death,' 
and  her  father,  kneeling  and  tearless,  was  &r  less  an  object  of 
fiorprise  cor  interest;  to  her  than  het  mother,  ly^n^g  still  and  whiter 
and  not  turning  her  head  to  smile  at  her  darling.  * 

^'  Mamma  I  mamnoa  I "  cried  the  child,  in  shapeless  terror.  But 
the  mother  never!  stirred ;  and  th4  father  hid  his  face  yet  deeper 
in  the.beddothesy  to  stifle  a  cry  afi  if  a  shabrp  knife  had  pierced 
luflheaift.  The  child  forced  her  impetuorte  way  fix)m  her  atten- 
dants,,'and'  iTuflEied  to  the  bed.  tJndeterred  hy  deadly  cold  or 
stony  >imindbiiity,  she  kissed  the  lips  and'stroked  the  glossy  raven 
hair,  jmurmufing  sweet  words  of  wild  love,  such  as  had 
passed  between  the  mother  isnd  ohiM  ofteh  and  often  when 
no  witnesses'  were  by;  and  altogether  seemed  so  hearly  beside 
berseif  ki  aa  agony  of  love  ^and  terror,  that  Edward  arose,  and 
softly  taking  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her  away,  lying  back 
like  one  dead  (so  exhausted  was  she  by  the  terrible  emiotion 
th^  had  forced  lOn  her  childish  heart),  into  his  study,  a  little 
looni.openiAg.outofrthe  grand  library,  tirhere  on  happy  eyen- 
ingSy  Beyer  to  come  agsin,  he  and  his  wiie  were  wont  to  retire 
to  have  coflSae  together,  and  then  perhaps  stroU  out  df  the.  glass- 
door  into  the  open  air,  the  shrubbery,  the  fields-«~neyer  more  to 
be  trodden  by  those  ^lear  feet.  What  passed  between  father  and 
ehild  in  this  'seclusion  none  could  tell.  liate  in  the  evening - 
£llin!orV4sapper  was  sent  fbr,  and  tho  servant  who  brought  it  in 
saw. the  child'  lying  as  one  d^  in  her  father's  amis,  and. before 
Wieit  the  room,  watchdd  his  niast^  feeding  -her,  the  girl  of  six:, 
years  of  age,  with  as  tender  care  as  if  she  had  been  a  baby  of  six 

months.. 

d2 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Fbom  that  time  the  tie  between  father  and  daughter  grew  vezy 
strong  and  tender  indeed.  Ellinor,  it  is  true,  divided  her  affec- 
tion between  her  baby  itister  and  her  papa ;  but  he,  caring  little 
for  babies,  had  only  a  theoretic  regard  for  his  younger  child, 
while  the  elder  absorbed  all  his  love.  Every  day  that  he  dined 
at  home  Ellinor  was  placed  opposite  to  him  while  he  ate  his  late 
dinner;  she  sat  where  her  mother  had  done  during  the  meal, 
although  she  had  dined  and  even  supped  some  time  before  on  the 
more  primitive  nursery  fare.  It  was  half  pitiful,  half  amusing,  to 
see  the  little  girPs  grave,  thoughtful  ways  and  modes  of  speech, 
as  i£  trying  to  act  up  to  the  dignity  of  her  place  as  her  father^s 
companion,  till  sometimes  the  little  head  nodded  off  to  slumber  in 
the  middle  of  lisping  some  wise  little  speech.  "  Old-fashioned," 
the  nurses  called  her,  and  prophesied  that  she  would  not  live 
long  in  consequence  of  her  old-fashionedness.  But  instead  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy,  the  fat  bright  baby  was  seized 
with  fits,  and  was  weU,  ill,  and  dead  in  a  day  !  EUinor's  grief 
was  something  alarming,  from  its  quietness  and  concealment. 
She  waited  till  she  was  left — as  she  thought — alone  at  nights,  and 
then  sobbed  and  cried  her  passionate  ciy  for  ^^  Baby,  baby,  come 
back  to  me — come  back ; "  till  everv  one  feared  for  the  health  of 
the  frail  little  girl  whose  childish  affections  had  had  to  stand  two 
such  shocks.  Her  fiither  put  aside  all  business,  all  pleasure  of 
every  kind,  to  win  his  darling  firom  her  grief.  No  mother  could 
have  done  more,  no  tenderest  nurse  done  half  so  much  as  Mr* 
Wilkins  then  did  for  Ellinor. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  him  she  wotdd  have  just  died  of  her 
grief.  As  it  was,  she  overcame  it— ^but  slowlv,  wearily — ^hardly 
letting  herself  love  anyone  for  some  time,  as  if  she  instinctively 
feared  lest  all  her  strong  attachments  should  find  a  sudden  end  in 
death.  Her  love-^thus  dammed  up  into  a  small  space — at  last 
burst  its .  banks,  and  overflowed  on  her  father.  It  was  a  rich 
Toward  to  him  for  all  his  care  of  her,  and  he  took  delight- 
perhaps  a  selfish  delight — ^in  all  the  many  pretty  ways  she 
perpetually  found  of  convincing  him,  if  he  had  needed  convictiony 
that  he  was  ever  the  first  object  with  her.  The  nurse  told  him 
that  half  an  hour  or  so  before  the  earliest  time  at  which  he  could 
be  expected  home  in  the  evenings.  Miss  Ellinor  b^gan  to  fold  up 
her  doll^B  things  and  lull  the  inanimate  treasure  to  sleep*    Then 
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Ae  would  sit  and  listen  with  an  intennty  of  attention  for  Ids 
footstep.  Once  the  nurse  had  ezpreeaed  some  wonder  at  the 
distance  at  which  EUinor  could  hear  her  &ther*s  approach,  saying 
^lat  she  had  listened  and  could  not  hear  a  sound,  to  which  Ellinor 
liad  replied:  . 

*^  Of  course  you  cannot;  he  is  not  yoto:  papa ! ." 

Then,  when  he  went  away  in  the  morning,  after  he  had  kissed 
her,  Ellinor  would  run  to  a  certain  window  from  which  she  could 
watch  him  up  the  lane,  now  hidden  behind  a  hedge,  now  reappear- 
ing through  an  open  space,  again  out  of  sight,  till  he  reached  a 
great  old  beech-tree,  where  for  an  instant  more  she  saw  him.  And 
then  she  would  turn  away  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  reassuring  her 
unspoken  fears  by  saying  softly  to  herself, 

*'  He  will  come  again  to-nignt." . 

Mr.  Wilkins  liked  to  feel  his  child  dependent  on  him  for  all  her 
pleasures.  He  was  even  a  little  jealous  of  anyone  who  devised 
a  treat  or  conferred  a  present,  the  first  news  of  which  did  not 
come  from  or  through  him. 

At  last  it  was  necessary  that  Ellinor  should  hare  some  more 
instruction  than  her  good  old  nurse  could  give.  Her  father  did 
not  care  to  take  upon  himself  the  office  of  teacher,  which  he 
thought  he  foresaw  would  necessitate  occasional  blame,  an  occa- 
sional exercise  of  authority,  which  might  possibly  render  him  less 
idolized  by  his  little  girl;  so  he  commissioned  Lady  Holster  tp 
choose  out  one  among  her  many  protigies  for  a  governess  to  his 
daughter.  Now,  Lady  Holster,  who  kept  a  sort  of  amateur 
comity  register-office,  was  only  too  glad  to  be  made  of  use  in  this 
way;  but  when  she  inquired  a  little  further  as  to  the  sort  of 
person  required,  all  she  could  extract  from  Mr.  Wilkins  was : 

"You  know  the  kind  of  education  a  hidy  should  have,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  choose  a  governess  for  Ellinor  better  than  I  could 
direct  you.  Only,  please,  choose  some  one  who  will  not  many 
me,  and  who  wiU  let  Ellinor  go  on  making  my  tea,  and  doing 
pretty  much  what  she  likes,  for  she  is  so  good  they  need  not  try 
to  make  her  better,  only  to  teach  her  what  a  lady  should  know." 

Miss  Monro  was  selected — a  plain,  intelligent,  quiet  woman  of 
forty — and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  she  or  Mx,  Wilkins 
took  the  most  pains  to  avoid  each  other,  acting  with  regard  to 
Ellinor,  pretty  much  like  the  famous  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
weather-glass :  when  the  one  came  out  the  other  went  in.  Miss 
Monro  had  been  tossed  about  and  overworked  quite  enough  in 
her  life  not  to  value  the  privilege  and  indulgence  of  her  evenings  to 
herself,  her  comfortable  schoolroom,  her  quiet  cozy  teas,  her  book, 
or  her  letter-writing  afterwards.    By  mutual  agreement  she  did 
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aioib  nterfoi^  whiiifiUanor  .lM3j|iies>w^  and  ocoupatioifiik4m  tiie 
•r^niiigff  idioir  1^  girl  had  not.  hnt  fiitber  for  ccxmpkniop  i  lud 
1iM99  ocdanoDB  became  knore  and  more  ioequent  as  yeaiapaflaed 
vm,  and  the  deep  ahadow  mA  iighteiied  which  tbe  Budden  deatii 
that  had  visited  his  household  had  cast  over  him.  ;  -As  I  hsi^e 
said  before,  he  'Was  alifrays  a  ^popolar'maa  at  dinner-parties.  His 
amount  q£  inielligeDce  and  aceomplishment  was  care:in'  ^^-^ — shire, 
and  if  it  reqaired  more  wine  than  f ormerl}^  to  bring'  his  cozl-p 
yersatunk  up  to  the  desired  point  of  range  and  br^lhanay,.  wine 
was  not  an  article  spared  or  grudged- at  thie  coniity  dinner-tables* 
Occasionally-  his  business  took  ium  tcp  to  London.  Hurried  as 
tiiese  joumeyi  might  be,' he  never  returned  without  a.new<  game, 
a  new  toy  of  some  kind,  to  '-make  home  pleasant  to  hiii  little 
maid/*  as  he  expressed  himself.  • 

He  liked,  too,  ta  see  what  was  doing  in  art,  or  in  lit^ature; 
and  as  he  gave  pretty  extensive:  orders  for  anything  he  admired, 
he  was  almost  sure  to  be  followed  down  to  Haml^  by  one  or  two 
packages  or  parcels,  the  arrival  and  opening  of  which  began  soon 
to  form  the  pleasant  epochs  in. EQinor^i  grave  though  happy  life. 
^  The  only  person  of  his  own  standing  with  whom  Mr.  Wilkins 
kept  up  any  intercourse  in  Hamley  was  the  neir  clergyman,  a 
bachelor,,  about  his  own-  a^e,  a  learned  ma^  a  feUoV  of  his 
coU^e,  whose  first/claim  on.Mr.  Wilkins's  attention  was  the  fact 
that  he  had.  been  tnivellingi^sachelor  for  his.universitjy)  and  had 
consequently  been  on  the  Ckmtinent  about  the  rery  same  two 
years  that  Mr.  Wilkina  had  been  there ;  and. although  they*  had 
never  met,  yet  they  had  many  common  acquaintances  aiid  common 
recollections  to  talk  over  of  this  period,  which,  afber  a^i,  had  been, 
about  the  most  bright  and  hopeful  of  Mr.  Wilkins^s  life* 
'  Mr.  Ness  had  an  occasional  pupU ;  that  is  to  say,  be  never  put 
himself  out  of  the  way  to  obtain  pupils,  but  didr  not  refuse  the 
entreaties  sometimes  made  to  him  tiiat  he  would  prepare  a. young 
ipan  for  college,  by  allowing  the  said  young  man  to  reside  and 
read  with  him.  ^^  Ness^s  men  "  took  rather  h%h  honours,  for  the  ^. 
tutor,  too  indolent  to  find  out'  work  for. himself,  had  a  certain  ^ 
prido  in  doing  well  the  work  that  was  found  for  him. 

When.  Ellmor  was  somewhere  about  fourteen,  a  yoimg  Mr.. 
Corbet  came  to  be  pupil  to  Mr.  Ness.  •  Her  father  always  called 
on  the  young  men  reading  with  the  clergyman,  and  asked  them 
to  his  house.  His  hospitality  had  in  course  of  time  lost  its 
rechtrche.  and  elegant  character,  but  was  always  generous,  and 
often  profuse.  Besides,  it  was  in  his  character  to  like  the  joyous^ 
thoughtless  company  of  the  young  better  than  that  of  -  the  old—* 
given  the  same  amount  of  refinement  and  education  in  both.  • 
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Mr.  Corbet  wns  a  young  man  o£  veiy  good'&mily/  item  a'> 
distant  (^unty.  IE  his  character  had  not  been  so  grave  and 
deliberate,  his  years  would  only  have  entitled  him  to  be  called  a 
boy,  for  he  was  but  eighteen  at  the  time  when  he  came  to  read 
1  with  Mr.  IJ^ess.  But  many  men  of  fire-and- twenty  have  not  * 
:  reflected  so  deeply  89  this  young  Mr.  Corbet  already  had.  He 
bad  considered  and  almost  matured  his  plan  for  life ;  had  ascer- 
tamed  what  objects  he  desured  most  to  accomplish  in  the  dim 
future,  which  is  to  many  at. his  age  only' a  shapeless  mist;  and 
had  resolved  on  certain  steady  courses  of  action  by  which  such 
objects  were  most  lij:ely  to  be  secured/  A  younger  son,  hia 
&mily  connections  and  family  in,terest.  pre-arranged  a  l^al  career 
for  him ;  and  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  own  tastes  and  talents. 
All,  however,  which  his  father  hoped  for  him  was,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  make  an  income  sufjcient  for  a  gentleman  to  live  on. 
Old  Mr.  Corbet  was  hardly  to  be  called  ambitious,  or,  if  he  were, 
bis  ambition  was  limited  to  views  for  the  eldest  son.  But  Balph 
intended  to  be  a  distinguished  lawyer,  not  so  much  for  the  vision 
of  the  woolsack,  which  I  suppose  dances  before  the  imagination 
of  every  young  Jawyer,  as  for  the  grand  intellectual  exercise,  and 
consequent  power  over  mankind,  that  distinguished  lawyers  may 
always  possesi^  if  they  choose. ,  A  seat  i|i  Parliament,  statesman- 
ship, and  all  tjie  great  scope  for  a  powerful  and  active  mind  that. 
lay  on  each  side  of  such  a  career— rthese  were  the  objects  which 
Balph  Corbet  set  before  himself.  To  take  high  hoiiours  at  college 
vas  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished ;  and  in  order  to  achieve 
this  Ralph  had,  not  persuaded — ^persuasion,  was  a  weak  instrument 
which  he  despised — but  gravely  reasoned  his  father  into  con- 
senting to  pay  the  large  sum  which  Mr.  Ness  expected  with  a 
pupil.  The  good-natured  old  squire  was  rather  pressed  for  ready 
money,  but  sooner  than  listen  to  an  argi;ment  mstead  of  taking 
his  nap  after  dinner  he  would  have  yielded  anything.  But  this 
did  not  satisfy  Ralph ;  his  father's  reason  must  be.  convinced  of 
the  desirability  of  the  stpp,  as  well  as  his  weak  will  gjve  way. 
The  pquire  listened,  looked  wise,  sighed;  spoke  of  Edward's 
-csxtravagance  and  the  girls'  expenses,  grew  sleepy,  and  said, 
"Very  true,"  "  That  is  but  reasonable,  certainly,'*  glanced  at  the 
door^  and. wondered  ,when  his  son  would  have  ^nded  his  talking 
and  go,  i^to  the  drawing-room;  and  at  length  found  himself 
writing  the  desired  letter  to  Mr.  Ness,  consenting  to  everything^ 
term* and  all.  ^  Mr.  Ness  never  had  a  more  satisfactory  piipiij 
one  who9^  he. could  treat  mpre  as  an  intellectual  equal. 

Mr.  Corbet,  as  Ralph  was  always  called  in  Hamley,  was  reso- 
lute in  his  cultivation  of  himself,  even  exceeding  what  his  tutor 
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demanded  of  him.    He  was  greedy  of  information  in  lihe  hours 
not  devoted  to  absolute  study.    Mr.  Ness  enjoyed  giving  inf or* 
mation,  but  most  of  all  he  liked  the  hard  tough  arguments  on  all 
metaphysical  and  ethical  questions  in  which  Mr.  Corbet  delighted 
to  engage  him.    They  lived  together  on  terms  of  happy  equality, 
having  thus  much  in  common.     They  were  essentially  difierent, 
however,  although  there  were  so  many  points  of  resemblance. 
Mr.  Ness  was  unworldly  as  ftr  as  the  idea  of  real  unworldliness 
(  is  compatible  with  a  turn  for  self-indulgence  and  indolence; 
whUe  Mr.  Corbet  was  deeply,  radically  worldly,  yet  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  object  could  deny  himself  all  the  careless 
pleasures  natural  to  his  age.    The  tutor  and  pupil  allowed  them- 
selves one  frequent  relas^tion,  that  of  Mr.  Wilkins^s  company* 
Mr.  Ness  would  stroll  to  the  office  after  the  six  hours'  hard 
reading  were  over — leaving  Mr.  Corbet  still  bent  over  the  table, 
book  bestrewn — and  see  what  Mr.  Wilkins's  engagements  were. 
If  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  that  evening,  he  was  either  asked 
to  dine  at  the  parsonage,  or  he,  in  his  careless  hospitable  way, 
invited  the  other  two  to  dine  with  him,  EUinor  forming  the 
fourth  at  table,  as  far  as  seats  went,  although  her  dinner  had 
been  eaten  early  with  Miss  Monro.     She  was  little  and  slight  of 
her  ag^  and  her  father  never  seemed  to  tmderstand  how  she  was 
passing  out  of  childhood.     Yet  while  in  stature  she  was  like  a 
child ;  in  intellect,  in  force  of  character,  in  strength  of  clinging 
affection,  she  was  a  woman.     There  might  be  much  of  the  sim- 
plicily  of  a  child  about  her,  there  was  little  of  the  undeveloped 
girl,  varying  from  day  to  day  like  an  April  sky,  careless  as  to 
which  way  her  own  character  is  tending.     So  the  two  young 
people  sat  with  their  elders,  and  both  relished  the  company  they 
were  thus  prematurely  thrown  into.     Mr.  Corbet  talked  as  much 
as  either  of  the  other  two  gentlemen ;  opposing  and  disputing  on 
any  side,  as  if  to  find  out  how  much  he  could  urge  against 
received  opinions.    Ellinor  sat  silent ;  her  dark  eyes  dashing  from 
time  to  time  in  vehement  interest — sometimes  in  vehement  indig- 
nation if  Mr.  Corbet,  riding  a-tilt  at  everyone,  ventured  to 
tkttack  her  father.     He  saw  how  this  course  excited  her,  and 
rather  liked  pursuing  it  in  consequence;   he  thought  it  only 
amused  him. 

Another  way  in  which  Ellinor  and  Mr.  Corbet  were  thrown 
together  occasionally  was  this:  Mr.  Ness  and  Mr.  Wilkins 
shared  the  same  Times  between  them ;  and  it  was  Ellinor^s  duty 
to  see  that  the  paper  was  regularly  taken  from  her  father's  house 
to  the  parsonage.  Her  father  liked  to  dawdle  over  it.  Until 
Mr.  Corbet  had  come  to  live  with  him,  Mr.  Ness  had  not  much 
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cared  at  wbat  time  it  was  paaaedl  on  to  him ;  but  the  jomig  man 
took  a  strong  interest  in  all  public  events,  and  especially  in  all  that 
was  said  about  them.  He  grew  impatient  if  the  paper  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  would  set  off  himself  to  go  for  it,  sometimes 
meeting  the  penitent  breathless  EUinor  in  the  long  lane  which  led 
from  Hamley  to  Mr.  Wilkins^s  house.  At  first  he  used  to  receive 
her  eager  ''  Oh !  I  am  so  sorrj,  Mr.  Corbet,  but  papa  has  only 
just  done  with  it,*'  rather  gruffly.  Alter  a  time  he  had  the  grace 
to  tell  her  it  did  not  signify ;  and  by-and-by  he  would  turn  back 
with  her  to  give  her  sc«ne  advice  about  her  g^oden,  or  her  plants — 
for  his  mother  and  sisters  were  first-rate  practical  gardeners,  and 
he  himself  was,  as  he  expressed  it, "  a  capital  consulting  physician 
for  a  sickly  plant." 

Ail  this  time  his  voice,  his  step,  never  raised  the  child's  colour 
one  shade  the  higher,  never  made  her  heart  beat  the  least  quicker, 
as  the  slightest  sign  of  her  father's  approach  was  wont  to  do. 
She  learnt  to  rely  on  Mr.  Corbet  for  advice,  for  a  little  occasional 
Bympathy,  and  for  much  condescending  attention.  He  also  gave 
her  more  fault-finding  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together; 
and,  curiously  enough,  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  it,  for  she 
really  was  humble  and  wished  to  improve.  He  liked  the  attitude 
of  saperiorily  which  this  implied  and  exercised  right  gave  him. 
They  were  very  good  friends  at  present.    Nothing  more. 

All  this  time  I  have  spoken  only  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  life  as  he  stood 
hi  relation  to  his  daughter.  But  there  is  far  more  to  be  said  about 
it.  After  his  wife's  death,  he  withdrew  himself  from  society  for 
a  year  or  two  in  a  more  positive  and  decided  manner  than  is 
common  with  widowers.  It  was  during  this  retirement  of  his 
that  he  riveted  his  little  daughter's  heart  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mfluence  all  her  future  life. 

When  he  began  to  go  out  again,  it  might  have  been  perceived— - 
had  any  one  cared  to  notice — ^how  much  the  different  characters 
of  his  &ther  and  wife  had  influenced  him  and  kept  him  steady.  Not 
that  he  broke  out  into  any  immoral  conduct,  but  he  gave  up  time  to 
pleasure,  which  both  old  Mr.  Wilkins  and  Lettice  would  have 
quietly  induced  him  to  spend  in  the  office,  superintending  his 
business.  His  indulgence  in  hunting,  and  all  field  sports,  had 
hitherto  been  only  occasional ;  they  now  became  habitual,  as  far 
as  the  seasons  permitted.  He  shared  a  moor  in  Scotland  with 
one  of  the  Holsters  one  year,  persuading  himself  that  the  bracing 
air  was  good  for  Ellinor's  health.  But  the  year  afterwards  he  took 
another,  this  time  joining  with  a  comparative  stranger ;  and  on 
this  moor  there  was  no  house  to  which  it  was  fit  to  bring  a  child 
and  her  attendants.    He  persuaded  himself  that  by  frequent 
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joumejs^iie' ootdd liuikd'b^  lop^ifB i^bsenMB  &«mb  Hku^]^/  But 
jouiiieya  cost  inoaaey^^  ao^ -be  was^' often  aip^y  fxbm,  laaa  officd< 
irben  miportant  biu£tiefe»  i^qtdiBdvattend&g  to.  There'vras  some 
talk  of  a  new  abtomey  setttii^  tip  in*  Hamley,  to  be'supported'  bj 
one  or  t#o  of  the  more  infiuentiaJ  county  families,  who'  land  f  oYmd 
Welkins  noli  so  attentiTid  aa  his  &ther.  Sifr  Frank*  Holster  sent 
for  his  relation^  and  told  him  of  this  project^' speakiilg  to  him,  at 
the  same 'tixn6,i&  pretty  rdniid  terms  on  the  ioll  j  of  the  life  he' 
n^  leadings  ■  *  Fo<^h  it '  <eert»Bil7  was^  and  as  sndi  <  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  secretly  acknowledging  it;  but  'vHbfen  Sir  Frank;  -^hdlamg 
himself,  began 't6  talk  of  hishleaiier^s  presmnption  in  joining  tiie 
hunt,  in  aping  i^e  nlode  of  <life  and  -amxtsements  of  the  lauded 
gentry,  Edward  fired  up.  He  knew  how  much  Sir  Frank  was 
dipped,  and'o(»nparing  it  with  the  round  sum  his  own  Either  had 
left  him,  he  said'sbme  plain  truths  to  Sir  Frank  whish-  tlie.  latter 
never  forgave,  and  henceforth  there  was  no  intercourse  between 
Holster  Court  and 'Ford'  Bank,  as  Mr.  Edwaa^d  Wilkins  had 
ehristened  his  father's  house  on  his  first  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent. •  •  ' 
•'  Theconvnrsatidn  had  two  oonseqfuenoes  besides  the  immediate 
one  of  the  'quarrel;  Mr;  Wilkins^  advertised^  for  a  irespensible  and 
confidential  ol^k 'to  conduct. the  bumness  undBr'hi3  own  super- 
intendence;- and  he  also,  wrote  to  thia  Heralds'  OoHege  to.  ask  if 
he -did  not  belong  to'M)<^  family  bearing  the  same* name  iin  South 
Wales— itho6e<  who  hav^  since  reassumed  their  ancient  name  of 
DeWinton. 

Both  applicatioi^  were  favorably  answered.  A  skilfuly  ex-^ 
perienced,  middle-aged  clerk  was  recommended  to  him  by  one  of 
the  principal  legal  firms  in 'London,  ahd  ^ immediately  engaged  to 
come  to  Hamley  at  his  own  terms;  which  were  pretty  high. 
But,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  said  it  was  worth  aay  money  to  pay  for  the 
relief  from  constant  respcnssibility  which  such  a  business  as  hid 
involved,  some  people!  remarked  that  hef  had  never*  appeared  to 
feel  the  responsibility  v^ry  much  hitherto;  as  witness  his  absences 
in  Scotland,'  and' hiii  various  social  .engagements  when-at  home; 
it  had  been  very  differtat  (tihey  said)  in  r  his  feithier's  day.  The 
Heralds'  College  held  out  .hopes  of  afiliating  him  to  the  Souilit 
Wales  family,  but  it  would  require:  time  and  money  to  make  the 
r^qxdsite  inquiries  and  substantiate  the  claim.  JNow,  in  matiy  a 
place  there  would  be  none  to  contest  the  right  a  man  might  have 
to  assert  that  he  belonged  to  such  and  such  a  family,  or  even 
to  assume  their  arms.'  But  it  was  otherwise  in  ■  ',  shire.  Every- 
dne  was  up  in  genealogy  and  heraldry,  and  considered  fildbing  a 
nune  and  a.  pecSgree  a  &tr  worse  siu'^^an  any  of  those  mentioned' 
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in'iihe  CoBifiiaikdmeEitSL  Tfaoce  ^reib  ihose  among: 'theia  "mbxi 
voold  doubt  and- dispute  even  the  decision 'of  the  Henddif' 
Golic^;  ^ut  vil^  it,  if  in  Kis  farcfor,  Mr.  Wi&inB  intended  to 
be 'si^iflfied,  end  aibcordingly  he  wrote^in  reply. to  tiieir  letter  ta 
say,  that  of  course  he  was  aware  such  inquiries  would  take  a 
oonfiiderabie  sam-  of  money,  but  still  he  wished  them  to  be  made^ 
and  il^at  i^peediiy.  .  • 

Before  the  end  of*  the  year  he  went  up  to  London  to  order  a 
hFOogham  to  be  built  (£m  Ellinor  to  drire  out  in  m  wet  weather, 
Be  isaid  ^  but  as  going  in  a  closed  carriage  always  made  her  ill,  he 
used  it  principally  hunsdf  in  driving  to  dmner-parties),  with  the 
De  Winton  Wilkinses'  arms*  neatly  embkaoned  ou'^panid  and 
haraiess.  £[itberfco  he  had  always  gone  about  in  a  dc^-cart — ^the 
immediate  descendant  of  his  father^s  old-fae^oned  gig« 

For  all  this,  the  squires,  his  employers,  only  laughed  at  him, 
and  did  not  treat  him  with  one  whit  more  respect. 

Mr.  Dunster,  the  new  clerk;  was  a  quiet,  respeotable^lookmg 
man;  you  could  not  call  him  a  gentleman  ^in  ma^eir,  and  yet  no 
one  could  say  he  was  vulgar.  He  had  not  much:  varying  ecrpres- 
aoA'On.his'&ce,  but  a  permanent  <»ie  of<  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  subject  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  would  have 
fitted  as  wdl  with  the  profession  of  medicine  as  with  that  of  law, 
and  ^as'  quite  the  right  look  :for  eitherl  ■  Occasionally  a  bright 
&teh  of  >sadden  intel^ence  lightened  up  his  deep-sunk  eyes;  but 
eveftthis  was  quickly  extdngimhed  as  by  some  inward  repression, 
andtheihabituia.lly  refleotire,  subdued  expression  returned  to  the 
face*.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  his  situation^  he  fi'TSfc  began  quietly 
toanange  the  papers,  and  next  the  business  of  whicdi  they  were 
the- outer  ^gn,  into  more  methodical  order  than  they  had  been  in 
smce  old  Mr.  WHkins's  death.  Punctual  to  a  mom^it  himself,  he 
looked  hie  disi^eased  surprise  when  the  inferioif  clerks  came 
tombling  in  half  an  hour  after  the  tune  in  the  looming;  and  his 
look  was  more  elective  than  many  men's  words^  henceforward 
the  subordinates  were  within  'five  minutes  of  the  appointed  hour 
fer  openiK^g  the  office  ^  but  still  he  was  always  there  before  them. 
Mrv^WiUcms  himself  winced  under  his  new  clerk's  order'  and 
pmioituaHty ;  Mr.  Dctnster's  raised '  eyebrow  and  bontsraction  of 
the  lips  at  solaae  woeful  confusion^  in  the  busufiess  of  theoiBcev 
ehofed  Mr.  Wilkms  more,  far  nu)re,  than  any  Open  expression  of 
opinion  would  have  done;  for-  that  he  could  have  met,  and 
explained  away  as  he  i^cied.  A  secret  respectful  dislike  grow 
up  in  hid  bosom  against'  Mr.  Dunster.  'He  esteemed  him,  he 
valued  him,  and  he  collide  not  bear  him.  -  Yesfcr' after  year  Mri 
Wilkins  had  become- more  tmder  the  influence  oi  his  feehngs,  and 
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less  under  the  command  of  his  reason.  He  rather  chenshed  than 
repressed  his  nervous  repugnance  te  the  harsh  measured  tones  of 
Mr.  Dunster^s  voice ; .  the  latter  spoke  with  a  provincial-  twang 
which  grated  on  his  employer's  sensitive  ear.  He  was  annoyed  at 
a  certain  green  coat  which  his  new  clerk  brought  with  him,  and  he 
watched  its  increasing  shabbiness  with  a  sort  of  childish  pleasure. 
But  by-and-by  Mr.  Wilkins  found  out  that,  from  some  perversity 
of  taste,  Mr.  Dunster  always  had  his  coats,  Sunday  and  working- 
day,  made  of  this  obnorLous  colour ;  and  this  knowledge  did  not 
diminish  his  secret  irritation.  The  worst  of  all,  perhaps,  was,  that 
Mr.  Dunster  was  really  invaluable  in  many  ways ;  "  a  perfect 
treasure,"  as  Mr.  Wilkins  used  to  term  him  in  speaking  of  him 
after  dinner ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  came  to  hate  his  "  perfect 
treasure,**  as  he  gradually  felt  that  Dunster  had  become  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  business  that  his  chief  could  not  do  without 
him. 

The  clients  re-echoed  Mr.  Wilkins*s  words,  and  spoke  of  Mr. 
Dunster  as  invaluable  to  his  master;  a  thorough  treasure,  the 
very  saving  of  the  business.  They  had  not  been  better  attended 
to,  not  even  in  old  Mr.  Wilkina*s  days ;  such  a  dear  head,  such  a 
knowledge  of  law,  Buch  »  steady,  upright  feUow,  always  at  ,H« 
post.  The  grating  voice,  the  drawHng  accent,  the  bottle-green 
coat,  were  nothing  to  them;  far  less  noticed,  in  fact,  than 
Wilkins*s  expensive  habits,  the  money  he  paid  for  his  wine  and 
horses,  and  the  nonsense  of  claiming  kin  with  the  Welsh  Wilkinses, 

and  setting  up  his  brougham  to  drive  about shire  lanes,  and 

be  knocked  to  pieces  over  the  rough  round  paving-stones  thereof. 

All  these  remarks  did  not  come  near  Ellinor  to  trouble  her  li^. 
To  her,  her  dear  father  was  the  fbrst.  of  human  beings ;  so  sweet, 
so  good,  so  kind,  so  charming  in  conversation,  so  full  of  accom- 
pliehment  and  information  I  To  her  healthy,  happy  mind  every 
one  turned  their  bright  side.  She  loved  Miss  Monro — all  the 
servants — especially  Dixon,  the  coachman.  He  had  been  her 
father's  playfellow  as  a  boy,  and,  with  all  his  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  his  master,  the  freedom  of  intercourse  that  had  been 
established  between  them  then  had  never  been  quite  lost.  Dixon 
was  a  fine,  stalwart  old  fellow,  and  was  as  harmonious  in  his  ways 
with  his  master  as  Mr.  Dimster  was  discordant ;  accordingly  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  and  could  say  many  a  thing  which  might 
have  been  taken  as  impertinent  from  another  servant. 

He  was  Ellinor's  ^eat  confidant  about  many  of  her  little  plans 
and  projects ;  things  that  she  dared  not  speak  of  to  Mr.  Corbet, 
who,  after  her  father  ai^d  Dixon,  was  her  next  best  friend.  This 
intimacy  with  Dixon  displeased  Mr.  Corbet.    He  once  or  twice 
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insinuated  ^t  He  did  not  think  it  was  veil  to  talk  bo  familiarly 
as  Ellinor  did  with  a  servant — one  out  of  a  completelj  different 
class — such  as  Dixpn.  Ellinor  did  not  easily  take  hints ;  every 
one  Had  spoken  plain  out  to  Her  hitherto ;  so  Mr.  Corbet  had  to  say 
his  meaning  plain  out  at  last.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  He  saw  her 
angry ;  but  die  was  too  young,  too  childish,  to  have  words  at  will 
to  express  her  feelings;  she  only  could  say  broken  beginnings  of 
sentences,  such  as  *'  What  a  shame !  Grood,  dear  Dixon,  who  is 
as  loyal  and  true  and  kind  as  €uiy  nobleman.  I  like  him  far 
better  than  you,  Mr.  Corbet,  and  I  shall  talk  to  him."  And  then 
she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away,  and  would  not  come  to  wish 
Mr.  Corbet  good-bye,  though  she  knew  she  should  not  see  him 
again  for  a  long  time,  as  he  was  returning  the  next  day  to  his 
fathex^s  House,  from  whence  he  would  go  to  Cambridge. 

He  was  annoyed  at  this  result  of  the  good  advice  he  had 

thought  In'mBftlf  bound  to  give  to  a  motherless  girl,  who  had  no 

one  to  instruct  Her  in  the  proprieties  in  which  his  own  sisters  were 

brou^t  up ;  he  left  Hamley  both  sorry  and  displeased.    As  for 

Ellinor,  when  she  found  out  the  next  day  that  he  really  was 

gone — ^gone  without  even  conling  to  Ford  Buik  again  to  see  if  she 

were  not  penitent  for  her  angnr  words — gone  without  saying  or 

hearing  a  word  of  good-bye — sue  shut  Herself  up  in  her  room, 

and  cried  more  bitterly  than  ever,  because  anger  against  herself 

was  mixed  with  her  regret  for  his  loss.    Luckily,  her  &ther  was 

dining  out,  or  he  would  have  inquired  what  was  the  matter  with 

his  darling ;  and  she  would  have  had  to  try  to  explain  what  could 

not  be  explained.    As  it  was,  she  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light 

during  the  schoolroom  tea,  and  afterwards,  when  Miss  Monro  Had 

settled  dovm  to  Her  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  Ellinor  stole 

out  into  the  garden,  meaning  to  have  a  fresh  cry  over  her  own 

naughtiness  and  Mr.  Corbet's  departure;  but  the  August  evening 

was  still  and  calm,  and  put  her  passionate  grief  to  shune,  hushing 

her  up,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  young  creatures,  who  were  being 

soothed  to  rest  by  the  serene  time  of  day,  and  the  subdued  light 

of  the  twilight  sky. 

There  was  a  piece  of  groimd  surrounding  the  flower-garden, 
which  was  not  shrubbery,  nor  wood,  nor  kitchen  garden— -<Mily  a 
grassy  bit,  out  of  which  a  group  of  old  forest  trees  sprang.  Their 
roots  were  heaved  above  ground ;  their  leaves  fell  in  autumn  so 
profusely  that  the  turf  was  ragged  and  bare  in  spring ;  but, 
to  make  up  for  this,  there  never  was  such  a  place  for  snowdrops. 
The  roots  of  these  old  trees  were  Ellinor*s  &vourite  play-place  j 
this  space  between  these  two  was  her  doll's  kitchen,  that  its  draw- 
ing-room, and  so  on.   Mr.  Corbet  rather  despised  Her  contrivances 
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<|6r  doU*^  foni^tiire,  so  sha  bad  not  often  liroai^t  liiin  1i^  ^^'^'^ 
;I>ixa&  delighted  in  tbem,  and.contrired  and  planneid  T^m  tSie 
eagerness  of  six  years  old  rather  than  forty.  To-night  Elfino]^ 
went  to  this  place,  and  there  Were  all  a  new  colledtioi^  of  oma- 
ments  for  Miss  Dolly's  sitting-room  niade  out  of  fir-lx/bd^  in  the 
prettiest,  and  most  ingeniooB  way.  •  She  knew  it  waiii'  Dizoo.^ 
'doing  and  rtished  off  in  search  of  him  to  thank  him;     ^' 

'*  What!0  the  matter  with  my  pret^  7  *'>  asked  Dikoh^  as  soon  as 
the  pleasant  excitement  of  thanking  and  being  thanked  wfiits  over^ 
,  ^d  he  had  leisore  to  look  at  her  tear-staitied  face:      .         * 
..."  Oh,:  I  don't  know  I  •  Never  mind,"  said  she^  reddening.. 

Dixon.wV'S  silent  for  a  minirte  or  two,  while  she  tried  to  turn 
.off  his  attention  by  her  hnrried  pxattie.  ;    o     ' 

"  Ther^'Q.  no  trouble  afoot  that  I  can  nvend?'^  asked  he,  in  a 
minute  or  two.  /    ^      ..:    ,,..•     .. 

"Oh,  no!  It's  really  nothing — nothing  at  all;'*  said  she. 
"It's.  <^y  that  Mr. .'Corbet  went  away  wi<^out  saying  good-bye 
ton^e,  tint's- alL"  And  die  looked  as  if  she  should  hayb  liked  to 
,CFy again^  .  '•••-.•   ^. 

.   ^"  That  was  not  manners,". said  IJixon,  decisively.    '- 
.  , "  But  it. was  my  &uit/'- -replied  BUfeior,'  pleadSig  against  tfie 
pondeDoaoation.  '     ,  ^      ' 

,  Di:^n  Ipoked  at  her  pretty  shaipply  fnim  under  his  ringed 
)k)ushy  .eyfebrows.  »   i  «  .     ;     :      t 

,j  "  He;l^been  ginring  me  a  lecture,  and -saying  I  didn't  do  what 
lui^.sisteKs.did — just  as  if  I  were  to  be  always  tiying  tobe  lik^ 
somebody  else — ^andlwascrossandranaWay."    '     ^      ^ 
J."  TheUwit  1?as  Missy  who  wouldn't  say  good-bjre.    That  ^/etw 
not  niMin€i[F$  in  Misflfy."  «. 

.    "Biujb,  Pi^on,  I  don^t  like  being  iedtured I  " 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  get  much  of  it.  But,  indeed^  my  pretty, 
I  daresay  Mr.  Corbet  was. in  the  right ;  f or/ you 'sde,  faster  is 
bus7,  and'  Jtfiss  Monro  is  so  dneadful'  learned,  and  ytiiir  poor 
motiberis  doad  and  gone,  and  you^have  no  one  to' teach  you  how 
young  ladies  go  on ;  and  by  all  accoimts  Mr.  Corbet  comes  of  a  good 
family,  rye-  heard  say  hi&  father  had  the  best  stud^rm  in  all 
Shropshire,,  and  spared  no  moniey  upon  it ;  and  the  youn^  ladiea 
Ips  sisters /wiU  have  been  taught  the  best  of  mannei^s;  it  might 
1^  well  fpr  my;  pretty ito  hear  how  they  go  on.'" 

,  .^^  YgU'  dear  old  Dixon,  yon  don't'  know  anytHmg  abbut- 
ijiy  lectiXTQt  and  I'm  not  j^ofa^^  tti  tell  you.  Only  I  dariesay 
ifx^  Corbet .  might  be  a  iitde*  bit  right^  thot%h  Fm  soi^  he  was 
a.  grefit  deal  wrong*^  i     .        .  '  - 

;  "  Bnt  you'll  not  go  on  a-fretting — ^you  won't  no^i;,  there's  a 
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gfxxl  joimg  .lady-nrfc^r  iBasterr^WD&'t  ilike  it^  and  i^Il-  make  hbh 
imeasj,.^d  lie's  «i3pugh  of  trouble  without  your  red  eyes,  bleas 
them." 

"  TrouWe-r.pp.pa,  trot^blel  Oh,  Dizoii  1  what  do  you  mean  1*^ 
cssckuxaed  Sllinor,.  her  |aoe  taking  all  a  woman's  intensity  of 
expression  in  a  minute. 

^^'N&jyi  know  nought/*  said  Dixon,  eradtely.  ^*  Only  (hat 
Dunster  fellow, is.  not  to  my  mind,  and  I  think  he  potters  the 
master  ^adly  with  his  fid-fad  ways." 

"I  hate  Mr,  Dunster!"  said  EUinor,  vehemently.  ''I  won't 
speak  a. word  to  him  the  next  time  he*  oomes  to  dine  with  papa." 

.''Jlisay.^wili  do, what  papa  likes  best,"  said  Dixon,  admonish- 
iiiglj;  and  with  this  the  pw  of ^^ friends"  partedw 
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The  summer  afterwards  Mr.;  Ckirbet  came  again  to  read  wfl^ 
Mr.  Ness.  He  did  not  perceive,  any  alteration  in  himself,  and 
indeed  his  early-matured^  character  had  hardly*  made  progress 
durii^.the  last  twelve  months  whatever  intellectual' acquirements 
he^ojghti.have.  ntide.  Therefore  it  was  astonishing  to  him  to 
see  the  alteration  in  Bllinor  ?V7ilkins.  ^  l^e  had  ehot  up  from  % 
mtlier,  pmiyi  girl '  to  a  tall,  slight  young  lady,  with*  promise  pf 
greats  beauty- in  tbe(.^e;,  which  a  year^tgo  had  only  been  remark^ 
lible.for  the  fineness  of  the^yes..  Her*  compleodcm  was  clear  now, 
although  colourless— twelve  months  ago  he^would  have  called 
it  salloyr — ^her  delicate  cheek,  was  smooth  as  marble,  her 
teeth' were  even  and  white,  and  her  rare  fofiike  called  out  a 
lovely- dimple.    *  .  :  :    :    '  ,  •• 

She  naet  lier  former  friend  .and  lecture  wit^  a  grave  shyness, 
for  she  remembered  weH  how^  they-  had.  parted,  aaid  "thought^  he 
could,  Wrdly  Jmva£oi^Viai,.nmch  less  forgotten,  her  passiohate 
fling^g  away  froth  him;  But  the  truth  was,  a^;er  the  first  few 
hours  o£  ofCbnded  disf^easure,  he  had  ceased  to.  think  of  it  at  all.- 
ShC)  poor  .child)  b^  way  of  proviiig  her  'repentance,  had  tried 
hard  to  reform  heo:  bc^isterous  toifi>bby  masmeee,  in  ^order  to  show 
bun  that,  although-  she  would  not  give^up'  h^dear  old  "firiend 
Dixon,  «t;his.oir  anyone's  bidding,  she -would' strive  to' profit  by^ 
his  le^ures  rin  all  things  reasonable. «,  The  dmise^uence  was,  that 
she. suddenly- appealed  to  him^as  an^el^ant  dagiamed  yoiing  Ia(S(^,' 
insteadof  the  rouprh- little  girl  he  remembe](ed.  ^  @^  belaw^er^ 
somewhat  formal  manners  there  lurked  the  old  wild  spirit,  as  he 
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oould  plainly  see  after  a  little  more  watching;  and  he  b^an  to 
wish  to  call  this  out,  and  to  strive,  by  reminding  her  of  old 
days,  and  all  her  childish  froUcs,  to  flavour  her  subdued 
manners  and  speech  with  a  little  of  the  former  originality. 

In  this  he  succeeded.  No  one,  neither  Mr.  Wilkins,  nor  Miss 
Monro,  nor  Mr.  Ness,  saw  what  this  young  couple  were  about — 
they  did  not  know  it  themselves;  but  before  the  smxixner  was 
over  they  were  desperately  in  love  with  each  other,  or  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  EUinor  was  desperately  in  love  with  hiqti — ^he, 
as  passionately  as  he  could  be  with  anyone ;  but  in  him  the 
intdlect  was  superior  in  strength  to  either  affections  or  passions. 

The  causes  of  the  blindness  of  those  around  them  were  these : 
Mr.  Wilkins  still  considered  Ellinor  as  a  little  girl,  as  his  own 
pet,  his  darling,  but  nothing  more.  Miss  Monro  was  anxious 
about  her  own  improvement.  Mr.  Ness  was  deep  in  a  new  edition 
of  ''  Horace,'*  which  he  was  going  to  bring  out  with  notes.  I 
believe  Dixon  would  have  been  keener  sighted,  but  Ellinor  kept 
Mr.  Corbet  and  Dixon  apart  for  obvious  reasons — they  were  each 
her  dear  friends,  but  she  knew  that  Mr.  Corbet  did  not  like 
Dixon,  and  suspected  that  the  feeling  was  mutual. 

The  only  change  of  circumstances  between  this  year  and  the 
previous  one  consisted  in  this  development  of  attachment  between 
the  young  people.  Otherwise,  eveiything  went  on  apparently  as 
usual.  With  Ellinor  the  course  of  the  day  was  something  like 
this :  up  early  and  into  the  garden  until  breakfast  timoi  when 
Ab  made  tea  for  her  father  and  Miss  Monro  in  the  dining-room, 
always  taking  care  to  lay  a  little  nosegay  of  freshly-gathered 
flowers  by  her  father's  plate.  After  breakfast,  when  die  con- 
versation had  been  on  general  and  indifferent  subjects,  Mr. 
Wilkins  withdrew  into  the  little  study  so  often  mentioned.  It 
opened  out  of  a  passage  that  ran  between  the  dining-room  and 
the  kitchen,  on  l^e  left  hand  of  the  hall.  Corresponding  to  the 
dining-room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall  was  the  drawing-room, 
with  its  side-window  serving  as  a  door  into  a  conservatory,  and 
this  again  opened  into  the  library.  Old  Mr.  Wilkins  had  added 
a  semicircular  projection  to  the  library,  which  was  lighted  by  a 
dome  above,  and  diowed  off  his  son's  Italian  purchases  of  sculp- 
ture. The  library  was  by  far  the  most  striking  and  agreeable 
room  in  the  house ;  and  me  consequence  was  that  the  drawing- 
room  was  seldom  used,  and  had  tibe  aspect  of  cold  discomfort 
common  to  apartments  rarely  occupied*  Mr.  Wilkins's  study,,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  was  also  an  afterthought,  built  only 
a  few  years  ago,  and  projecting  from  the  regularity  of  the  outside 
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wall;  a  litde  stone  passage  led  to  it  from  the  hall,  small,  narrow, 
and  dark,  and  out  of  which  no  other  door  opened. 

The  study  itself  was  a  hexagon,  one  side  window,  one  fireplace, 
and  the  remaining  four  sides  occupied  with  doors,  two  of  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  another  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow 
winding  stairs  which  led  straight  into  Mr.  Wilkins's  bedroom 
over  the  dining-room,  and  the  fourth  opening  into  a  path  through 
the  shrubbery  to  the  right  of  the  flower-burden  as  you  looked 
irom  the  house.  This  path  led  through  the  stablcryard,  and 
then  by  a  short  cut  right  into  Hamley,  and  brought  you  out 
dose  to  Mr.  Wilkins's  office ;  it  was  by  this  way  he  always  went 
and  returned  to  his  budness.  ,He  used  the  study  for  a  smoking 
and  lounging  room  principally,  although  he  always  spoke  of  it  as 
a  conyenient  place  for  holding  confidential  communications  with 
sudi  of  his  clients  as  did  not  like  discussing  their  business  within 
the  possible  hearing  of  all  the  clerks  in  his  office.  By  the  outer 
door  he  could  also  pass  to  the  stables,  and  see  that  proper  care 
was  taken  at  all  times  of  his  favourite  and  valuable  horses.  Into 
this  study  Ellinor  would  follow  him  of  a  morning,  helping  him 
on  with  his  great-coat,  mending  his  gloves,  talking  an  infinite 
deal  of  merry  fond  nothing;  and  then,  clinging  to  his  arm,  she 
would  accompany  him  in  his  visits  to  the  stables,  going  up  to  the 
shyest  horses,  and  petting  them,  and  patting  them,  and  feeding 
them  with  bread  all  the  time  that  her  father  held  converse  with 
Dixon.  When  he  was  finally  gone — and  sometimes  it  was  a  long 
time  first — she  returned  to  the  schoolroom  to  Miss  Monro,  and 
tried  to  set  herself  hard  at  work  on  her  lessons.  But  she  had 
not  much  time  for  steady  application ;  if  her  father  had  cared 
for  her  progress  in  anjrthmg,  she  would  and  could  have  worked 
hard  at  that  study  or  accomplishment ;  but  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  ease 
and  pleasure  loving  man,  did  not  wish  to  make  himself  into  the 
pedagogue,  as  he  would  have  considered  it,  if  he  had  ever 
questioned  Ellinor  with  a  real  steady  purpose  of  ascertaining  her 
intellectoal  progress.  It  was  quite  enough  for  him  that  her 
general  intelligence  and  variety  of  desultory  and  miscellaneous 
reading  made  her  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  companion  for  his 
iKmrs  of  relaxation. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  Ellinor  put  away  her  books  with  joyful 
eagerness,  kissed  Miss  Monro,  asked  her  if  they  should  go  a 
regular  walk,  and  was  always  rather  thankful  when  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  woxdd  be  better  to  stroll  in  the  garden — a  decision 
▼erj  often  come  to,  for  Miss  Monro  hated  &tigue,  hated  dirt, 
hated  scrambling,  and  dreaded  rain ;  all  of  which  are  evils,  the 
chances  of  which  are  never  far  distant  from  country  walks.     So 
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flowers,  played  at  the  old  gam^s  anioBjg  the  tdote /<tK£ -tibd  tr6^$^ 
and,  ifrfa«n  (sAne-tSould,  seduced -Dixon  mto  tbie^floWer>^garde]ito 
hkve  a  littkcatiBiiltation'aB  td  th^  korsesltiid  "dogs.  -  For  it-wtsi^ 
one  o£  her  father's  few  sk«iot  rtdes  that  MUnbr  was  nerrer  to  go 
into  the  stabk.j€^  imless^hewere  inth;her ;  so  these^  tSte-h^teteB 
ifMt  DvKoh.  were  'ahrays  held 'in*  ^ae  floweif^gard^,  dr  bit  of 
forest  ground'  'stErroun^ng  it. '  Mi«s  Monro  aat  and  ba^ed  in 
the*  snn,  close  to  the  dial,  which  made  the  centne*  df  the  ^gaj 
floweir-^beds,  upon  which  the  'disiiilg-4'ooni  and  studj  windows' 
Idoked;  • 

At  one  o*olock>  Eilinor  and  Miss  Monro  dined.  An  hour  was- 
allowed  for  Mjsft  Monro's  digestion^  which  filUnor  again  spent  e^^ 
of  doors,-  and  at  three,  lessons  began- agaln^  and'  lasted  lall-^Tek 
At  that -time  thej  went  to  dress  prepa^ato^  for  the  schoolroom' 
tea  at  half-past  £hre.  After  tea  Eilinor  tried  to  prepare  her 
lessons  for  the  next  day ;  bat  all  the  time  db^  was -"listeKung  fof 
her  father's  footstep — ihe  moment  she  heard  that,  she  dashed 
down  her  book,  and  fleW  out  of  the  room  to  wekcone  -i^d  kisS' 
Mm.  Seven  was  his  dinner-hour ;  he  hardly  ever  dmed  alone;* 
indeed, -he  o^en  dined  from  home  four  days  out  ojE  sev^  and 
when  he  had  no  engagementto  take- him  out  he  lUced  to  have 
f»jyme  one' to  keep  him  company:  Mn  Ness  very  often,  M^.  Gorbet^ 
along  with  him  if  he  was  in  Hamleyy  a  str^ger  6riend,  or  one  of' 
his  clients.  Sometimes,  reiuotan^y;  and^^hen  hO'&ncied  he^ 
could  not  avoid  the  attention  without  giving  offence^  Mr^  Wilkiiis* 
would  ask  Mr.  Bunster^  and  th^  the'  two  woiald  -always  follow^ 
£lliaor  into  the  library  at  ja  very  earfy  hiour^  as  i£  theb  >  sabjectB^ 
for  tete-a-tete  conversation  were  quite  exhausted.  With'  all  his 
other  visitors,  Mr»  Wilkins  sat  long— «- yes,  an4' yearly  longer; 
with  Mr.  Ness^  because  they  became  interested  in  each  other's 
conversation;  with  some  of  the  others^'  because  l^e  wine  was. 
;good,-and  the  host  hated  to.  ^»reitj       >' 

Mr.  Corbet  used  to  leave  his  tQtor  atid  Mr.  Wiikins  and  saunter 
into  the  libraafy;  There  (Sat  iSllif^pr  and  Miss  Monix>,  ^h  busy^ 
with  their  embroidery.  H^  wcmld  b»ing:^  «tooi  to  Ellinor's  side^ 
<][uestion  and  tease  her,  interest  her,  and  they*  would  beoome- 
^ntir.ely  absorbed  in  each  otiier,  Mpiss  Monro'»  sense  o£  vpvopriety 
being  entirely  Qet  at  rest-^bjr  tho' c(»»ide^a1don  that  Mr.  WilkxDS 
must  know  what  ^he  was  abocvt  in /aifowl&g  a  yopng  nxao  to< 
bec(mie  thus  intimaite  iitdthibk^daughtisa^^who^^^ 
child.  r  '■■',:  '       '  1    u  .  -i  •.•    ••..  ' ■     .  .  ■ 

Mr;  Corbet  had^  lalJdy  JaUsMiinto^ithe  liabitof.  walking :^tt^  to 
Ford  Batik  for  The  ^tte^  every  da7,*>near  ^tweiVe  Vdook^  and' 
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lounging  about  in*  the  garden  tintil  ohe ;  not  ctsabtty-wil^i'eitSher 
Rltinor  or  Mids' Monro,  but  certain! j  far  more  at  the  beck  anci 
«dl  i6f  the  oie  tban  of  the  other. 

Mies  Monro  used  to  thii^  he  would  haye  been  glkd  to  staj  and 
lunch  at  their  ^rly  dinner,  but  she  nerer  ga^e  the  invitation, 
and  he  could  not  well  stay  without  her  expressed*  sanction,-  He 
told  Elfinor  all  about  his  mother  and^  sisters,  and  their  ways  of 
going  on,  and  spoke  of  them  and  of  his  father  as  of  peopre  she 
Was  one  day  certain  to  know,  and  to  ^now  intimately;  and  6he 
did  not  question  or  doubt  this  view  of  things;  she  simply 
acquiesced.  "  

Hef  had  isome  discussion  with  himself  <as  to  whefhier  he  should 
speak  tb  her,  and  so  secure  her  promise  to  be  his  before  Tetuming 
to  Cambridge  or  not.  He  did  not  like  the  formality  of  an  ^ppli- 
cation  to  Mr.  Wilkihs,  which  would,  after  all,  Imve  been  the 
proper  and  straightforward  course  to  pursue  with  a  girl  of  her 
age — she  was  barely  sixteen.  Not  that  he  anticipated  any  diffi- 
culty on  Mr.  Wilkins's  part ;  his  approval  of  the  intimacy  which 
&t  their  respective  ages  was  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  an  attachment, 
was  mitde  as  evident  as  could  be  by  actions  without  words.  But 
there  would  have  to  be  reference  to  his  own  father,  "Vjrho  h^A  no 
notions  of  the  whole  affiiir,  and  woxdd  be  sure  to  treat  it  as  a 
boyish  fancy ;  as  if  'at  twenty*one  Ralph  was  not  a  man,  as  clear 
and  deliberative  in  knowing  his  own- mind,  as  resolute  as  he  ever 
Would  be  in  deciding  upon  the  course  of  exertion  that  should  lead 
liim  to  independence  and  fame,  if  such  were  to  b^  attained  bjr 
clear  intellect  and  a  strong  will. 

No;  to  Mr.  Wilkins  he  would  not  speak  foi*  another  year 
or  two.  ■  } 

But  should  he  tell  EUinor  in  direct  terms  of  his  lover-hid 
intention  to  UM^rry  her  ? 

Again  he  indined  to  the  more  prudent  course  of  fiilenceL  He 
was  not  aEraid  of  any  change  in  his.  own  inclinations :  of  them  he 
Was  sure.  But  he. looked  upon  it  in  this-way:  If  he  made  a 
r^lir' declaration -to  h^  she  would  be  bound  t6  tell  it  to  her 
fether,  •  He  should  not  respect  her  or  like  hesr  so  much  if  she  did 
liot.  And' yet  this  course  would  lead  ta  all  the  conversations,  and 
disafiiJSbis;  and'references  io  his  own  father,  which  made  his  dWn 
dir^cii  appeal  to  Mr.  Wilkins  appear  a  premature  step  to  him. 

WheJr^s  lie  was'as  cure . of  BHinprVlove  for  hint  as  if  ishe.^ad 
littered  all' the  vows  that  women  eV^r  spoke;;  ^ he  Moii^  feveh 
hetter  thai' she -(Kd  hbw  fuUy  and  entirdy  liat- iiinoci^  girlish 
lieaiftwai'fiiso'wn.  '  He  was  too  prdhd  t6  dr^ad  feer  intonstancy 
^  an  instioifii  ^^^beaides,"  as  he  Went  on  to  hims^f,'ai^  if  to  make 
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assurance  doubly  sure,  ''whom  does  she  see?  Those  stupid 
Holsters,  who  ought  to  be  only  too  proud  of  having  such  a  girl 
for  their  cousin,  ignore  her  existence,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  her 
father  only  the  very  last  time  I  dined  there.    The  country  people 

in  this  precisely  Boeotian  shire  clutch  at  me  because  my 

father  goes  up  to  the  Plantagenets  for  his  pedigree — not  one  whit 
for  myself — and  neglect  Ellinor;  and  only  condescend  to  her 
father  because  old  Wilkins  was  nobody-knows-who^s  son.  So 
much  the  worse  for  them,  but  so  much  the  better  for  me  in  this 
case.  Fm  above  their  silly  antiquated  prejudices,  and  shall  be 
only  too  glad  when  the  fitting  time  comes  to  msike  Ellinor  my 
wife.  After  all,  a  prosperous  attorney's  daughter  may  not  be 
considered  an  unsuitable  match  for  me-— younger  son  as  I  am. 
EUinor  will  make  a  glorious  woman  three  or  four  years  hence  f 
just  the  style  my  Either  admires — such  a  figure,  such  limbs.  Til 
be  patient,  and  bide  my  time,  and  watch  my  opportunities,  and 
all  will  come  right." 

So  he  bade  Ellinor  &reweU  in  a  most  reluctant  and  afiTectionate 
manner,  although  his  words  might  have  been  spoken  out  in 
Hamley  market-place,  and  were  little  different  from  what  he  said 
to  Miss  Monro.  Mr.  Wilkins  half  expected  a  disclosure  to  him- 
self of  the  love  which  he  suspected  in  the  young  man;  and  when 
that  did  not  come,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  confidence  from  Ellinor. 
But  she  had  nothing  to  tell  him,  as  he  very  well  perceived  from 
the  child's  open  unembarrassed  manner  when  they  were  left  alone 
together  after  dinner.  He  had  refused  an  invitation,  and  shaken 
off  Mr.  Ness,  in  order  to  have  this  confidential  tete-a-tete  with  his 
motherless  girl ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  make  confidence  of. 
He  was  half  inclined  to  be  angry ;  but  then  he  saw  that,  although 
sad,  she  was  so  much  at  peace  with  herself  and  with  the  world, 
that  he,  always  an  optimist,  began  to  think  the  yoimg  m&n  had 
done  wisely  in  not  tearing  open  the  rosebud  of  her  feelings  too 
prematurely. 

The  next  two  years  passed  over  in  much  the  same  way—or  a 
careless  spectator  might  have  thought  so.  I  have  heard  people 
say,  that  i£  you  look  at  a  regiment  advancing  with  steady  step 
over  a  plain  on  a  review-day,  you  can  hardly  teU  that  they  are  not 
merely  marking  time  on  one  spot«pf  ground,  unless  you  compare 
their  position  with  some  other  object  by  which  to  mark  their 
progress,  so  even  is  the  repetition  of  the  movement.  And  thus 
the  sad  events  of  the  future  life  of  this  father  and  daughter  were 
hardly  perceived  in  their  steady  advance,  and  yet  over  the 
monotony  and  fiat  uniformity  of  their  days  sorrow  came  march- 
ing down  upon  them  like  an  armed  man.    Long  before  Mr. 
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'WiIkinB  bad  recognised  its  shape,  it  was  apptxMtcliing  him  in  the 
distance — as,  in  fact,  it  is  approaching  aU  of  ns  at  this  veiy  time ; 
jou,  reader,  I,  writer,  have  each  our  great  sorrow  bearing  down 
upon  ns.  It  may  be  yet  beyond  the  dimmest  point  of  our  horizon, 
bat  in  the  stiUness  of  the  night  our  hearts  shrink  at  the  sound  of 
its  coming  footstep.  Well  is  it  for  those  who  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  rather  than  into  the  hands  of  men ;  but  worst  of  all 
is  it  for  him  who  has  hereafter  to  mingle  the  gall  of  remorse  vrith 
the  cup  held  out  to  him  by  his  doom. 

Mr.  Wilkins  took  his  ease  and  his  pleasure  yet  more  and  more 
every  year  of  his  life ;  nor  did  the  quality  of  his  ease  and  his 
pleasure  improve;  it  seldom  does  with  self-indulgent  people.  He 
cared  less  for  any  books  that  strained  his  faculties  a  little — ^less 
for  engravings  and  sculptures — ^perhaps  more  for  pictures.  He 
spent  extravagantly  on  his  horses ;  **  thought  of  eating  and  drink* 
ing/'  There  was  no  open  vice  in  all  this,  so  that  any  awful 
temptation  to  crime  should  come  down  upon  him,  and  startle  him 
out  of  his  mode  of  thinking  and  living ;  half  die  people  about 
lum  did  much  the  same,  as  &r  as  their  lives  were  patent  to  his 
unreflecting  observation.  But  most  of  his  associates  had  their 
duties  to  do,  and  did  them  with  a  heart  and  a  will,  in  the  hours 
when  he  was  not  in  their  company.  Yes !  I  call  them  duties, 
though  some  of  them  might  be  self-imposed  and  purely  social ; 
they  were  engagements  ^ey  had  entered  into,  either  tacitly  or 
with  words,  and  that  they  fuMUed.  From  Mr.  Hetherington,  the 
Master  of  the  Hounds,  who  was  up  at— ^o  one  knows  what  hour, 
to  go  down  to  the  kennel  and  see  that  the  men  did  their  work 
well  and  thoroughly,  to  stem  old  Sir  Lionel  Playfair,  the  upright 
magistrate,  the  fiioughtEul,  conscientious  landlord — they  did  their 
work  according  to  their  lights;  there  were  few  laggards  among 
^ose  with  whom  Mr.  Wilkins  associated  in  the  field  or  at  the 
dinner-table.  Mr.  Ness — ^though  as  a  clergyman  he  was  not  so 
^ive  as  he  might  have  been — ^yet  even  Mr.  Ness  fagged  away 
with  his  pupils  and  his  new  edition  of  one  of  the  classics.  Only 
Mr.  Wilkins,  dissatisfied  with  his  position,  neglected  to  fulfil  the 
dudes  thereof.  He  imitated  the  pleasures,  and  longed  for  the 
^cied  leisure  of  those  about^him;  leisure  that  he  imagined 
would  be  so  much  more  valuibble  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like 
himself,  full  of  intellectual  tastes  and  accomplishments,  than  fiit* 
tered  away  by  dull  boors  of  imtravelled,  uncultivated  squires— 
whose  company,  however,  be  it  said  by  the  way,  he  never  refused. 

And  yet  daily  Mr.  Wilkins  was  sinking  from  the  intellectually 
^  the  sensually  self-indulgent  man.  He  lay  late  in  bed,  and 
hated  Mr.  Dunster  for  his  significant  glance  at  the  offic^olock 
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TwiiegteiinnobncBd^t^'likimagt^ihat  re^  ated'Sttoli.a  <Oieilt')iatf 
bean  ivaatiDg  more  than  an  hour  to  keep  anappoi^QlsneDt**  ^  Why 
didn't  jon  see  him  yonnelf ,  Dunater  ?  .  I*m  sure  you  would  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  me)"  Mr.  WiUdns  eometiii&ea  ireplied,  ^partly 
with  a  TieW  of  saying  something  pleaaent  to  the  man  whom  he 
disliked  and  feared.  Mr.  Dunster  always  repHed^in  .a  meek 
matter-of-fiict  tone,  <^0h,  sir,  they  wouldn't  like  to  talk  over  their 
affiurs  with  a  subordinate." 

And  every  time  he  said  this,  or  some  speech  of  the  same  kind, 
llie  idea  came  more  and  more  clearly  into  Mr.  Wilkins's  head,  of 
how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  himself  to  take  Dunster  into  partner-* 
ship,  And  ihus  throw  all  the  responaiblity  of  the  real  work  and 
drudgery  upon  his  clerk's  shoulders.  Importimate  clients,  who 
would  make  appointments  at  unseasonable  hours  and  Would  keep 
to  them,  might  confide  in  the  partner,  though  they  would  not  in 
the  clerk.  The  great  objectu>ns.to>]this  course  were,*  first  and 
foremost,  Mr;  Wilkins's  strong  dislike  to  Mr.  Dunster — hJB 
!repugnanc6t<to.  his  company,,  hia  dress,  his  voice,  his  waye^'all  of 
which  irritated  his  employer,  till  his  state  of  1  feeling  towards 
Dunster  might  be  called  antipathy;  next,  Mr.  Wilkins  tvas  fully 
aware  of  the  isuct  that  all  Mr.  Dimster's  action^  and  woords  were 
,carefiilly  imd  thoughtfully  pre-arranged  to  further  the  great 
uniqpoken  desire  of  his  life — ^that  of  being  made  a  partner  where 
he  now  was  only  a  servant.  Mr.  Wilkins  took  a  znalicious 
pleasure  in  tantalizing  Mr.  Dunster  by.  such  speeches  as  the  one 
1  have  just  mentioned,; which  always .«eemed  like* an  opening  to 
the  desired  «id,  but  still  for  a  long  time  never  led  any  furthert 
Yet  all  the  while  that  end  was  becoming  more  and  more  certain, 
andi  at  last  it  was  reached. 

Mr;  Dunster  always  suspected  that  the  final  push  wasgivai  by 
some,  circumstance  from  without;  some  reprimand  for  neglect--* 
gwme  threat  of  withdrawal  of  business  whidi  his  employer  had 
received;  but  of.  this  he  could  not  be  certain >;  all  he  knew  wa^ 
that  Mr.  Wilkins.  proposed  the  partnership  to  him  in.  about  a? 
iimgracious  a  way  as  such  an  ofEer  could  be  made;  an  ungra- 
ciousness which,  after  all,  had  so  littiLe  efiect  on  the  real  matter  in 
liand,  that  Mr.  Dunster  could  pass  over  it  with>  a  private  sbeetf 
'while  taking  all  possible  advantage  of  the  tangible,  ben^sfit  it  was 
SLOWi  in  his  power  to  accept. 

-  Mr.  CorbetV  attachment  to  EUinor  had  beeh  formally  disclosed 
io  hec  just  before  this  time.  He  had  left  college,  entered  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and«was  fagging. away  at  law,  aad  feeliog  success 
iii.ihi&-^w2L  power;.  EUinor  was  to  "come  out",  at  the  ne^ 
fismky  .assemblies';  and  her  lover  be^m  to  be  jealoua  of  the 


pofiaiUe  adilaibeca  ber:  trtdadsg'  appenrance  and  jjiqiiant'  cdvwetf- 
satioQ  might  attract,  and  thought  it  a  good  time  to  make  tfato 
floccesB  ef  his  suit  certain  hy  epoken  words  and  piomiaes. 

He  needed  not  hnire  alamed  himself  eTienenongh  to  make  him 
take  this  stcp^t  if  h^  had  been  ^oapaUfi  of  .trnderstfiiiding  EllinorV 
keart  as  folly  as  he  did:.her  appearance  and  ODnTersalion.  She 
never,  missed  the^abeenoe  of  formal 'Words  and  promises.  She 
considered  herself  as  folly  engaged  to  him,  as  much  pledged  to 
marry  him  and  no  one  else^  before  he  had  asked  the  fbial  qnestioBy 
as  afterwaards..  Shei  was  rather  8U3*pxised  at  the  necessity  for. 
tliose  decisive  words,    ...  ' 

"BUinor,  dearest,  willyou — can  you  marry  me?"  and  her 
reply  waa-r-giren  with  a  deep  blosh>  I  most  record,,  and  in  a* soft, 
murmoring  tone —   .  • 

"Yes — oh,  yes — I  never  thought  of  anything  else."  '• 

"  Then  I  may  speak  to  your  &^er,  may  not  I,  darling  ?  *' 

^^He  knows ;  I  am  snre.he  knows  f.and  he  likes  yon  so  much. 
Oh,  how  ha;ppy  I  am  I "  : 

"  But  still  I  mnst  speak  to  him  before  I  go.  When  can  I  see^ 
luiD,  my  Mlinor  T    I  must  -go  back  to  town  at  four  o'clock." 

"I  heard  his  voice  in  the  stable-'yard  only  just  before  yoii 
came.    Let  me  go  and  find  out  if  he  is  gone  to  the  office  yet." 

No!  to  be  sure  he  was  not  gone.  He  was  quietly  smoking  a- 
cigar  in  his  study,  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the  open  window^ 
and  leisurely  glancing  at  all  tiie  advertisements  in  The  Times^ 
He  hated  going  to  the  office  more  and  more  since  Dimster  had 
beconte  a  partner;  that'feilcrw  gavehimseJf  such^'airaofinvei*' 
tigation  and  reprehension.  -  .  . 

He  got  trp,  t06k  the  dgarf)ut  of  his^niotrth,  and  placed  a  chair 
for  Mr.  Corbet,  knowing  well  why  he  had  thus  formally  prefaced 
Jus  entrance  into  the  room  with  a—  ,         :      :    . 

^Can  I  have  a  f ew  ^mmutes'  cc«verflation  "#ith  you,  Mr. 
Wilkins?  "  ' 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  fellow.  Sit  down.  Will  you -have  a  cigar  ?  " 

"No!  I  never  smoke."  Mr.  Corbet  despised  aH  these  kinds^of 
indtOgences,  and  put  a  little  severity  into  his  refusal,  btit  (}uite 
tmmtentionally ;  for  though  he  was  thankful  he  waa-not  as  othw 
men,  he  was  not  at  all  the  person  to  trouble-  himself  unneoessarily 
^th  their  reformation.   .  -  j 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Ellinor.  She  sa3rB  she  thinks 
yon  must  be  aware  of  our  mutual  attachment."    •  - 

"Well,"  sjdd  Mr.  Wilkms— ♦he  had  resumed  his  cigar,"  paartly 
to  conceal  his  agitation  at  what  he  knew  was  coming — "  I  believe 
I  Have  had  my  suspicions. '  It  is^  liiofr  very  long  sincJe^  I  was  younjj 
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myself.*'  And  he  sighed  over  the  recollection  of  Lettice,  and  his 
fresh,  hopeful  youth. 

'^  And  I  hope,  sir,  as  yon  have  been  aware  of  it,  and  have 
never  manifested  any  disapprobation  of  it,  that  you  will  not  refuse 
your  consent — a  consent  I  now  ask  you  for — ^to  our  marriage." 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  speak  for  a  little  while — a  touch,  a  thought, 
a  word  more  woul4  have  brought  him  to  tears;  for  at  the  last  he 
f oimd  it  hard  to  give  the  consent  which  would  part  hiTw  £rom  his 
only  child.  Suddenly  he  got  up,  and  putting  his  hand  into  that 
of  the  anxious  lover  (for  his  silence  had  rendered  Mr.  Corbet 
anxious  up  to  a  certain  point  of  perplexity — he  could  not  under- 
stand the  implied  he  would  and  he  would  not),  Mr.  Wilkins  said, 

'*  Tes  I  God  bless  you  both  1  I  will  give  her  to  you,  some 
day — only  it  must  be  a  long  time  first.  And  now  go  away — go 
back  to  her — ^for  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 

Mr.  Corbet  returned  to  Ellinor.  Mr.  Wilkins  sat  down  and 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  then  went  to  his  stable,  and  had 
Wildfire  saddled  for  a  good  gallop  over  the  country.  Mr. 
Dunster  waited  for  him  in  vain  at  the  ofiice,  where  an  obstinate 
old  country  gentleman  from  a  distant  part  of  the  shire  would 
ignore  Dunster's  existence  as  a  partner,  and  pertinaciously 
demanded  to  see  Mr.  Wilkins  on  impdrtant  business. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  FEW  days  afterwards,  Ellinor's  &ther  bethought  himself  that 
same  further  communication  ought  to  take  .place  between  him 
and  his  daughter's  lover  r^arding  the  approval  of  the  family  of 
the  latter  to  the  young  man's  engagement,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  a  very  gentlemanly  letter,  saying  that  of  course  he  trusted 
that  Ralph  oad  informed  his  father  of  his  engagement ;  that  Mr. 
'Corbet  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Wilkins  by  reputation;  holding  the 
iposition  which  he  did  in  Shropshire,  but  that  as  Mr.  Wilkins  did 
not  pretend  to  be  in  the  same  station  of  life,  Mr.  Corbet  might  pos- 
sibly never  even  have  heard  of  his  name,  although  in  his  own  county 
it  was  well  known  as  having  been  for  generations  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal conveyancer  and  land-agent  of shire ;  that  his  wife  bad 

been  a  member  of  the  old  knightly  &mily  of  Holsters,  and  that  he 
himself  was  descended  from  a  youuger  branch  of  the  South  Wales 
De  Wintons,  or  Wilkins ;  that  Ellinor,  as  his  only  child,  would 
naturally  inherit  all  his  property,  but  that  in  the  meantime,  of 
course,  some  settlement  upon  her  would  be  made,  the  nature  of 
which  might  be  decided  nearer  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
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It  was  a  very  good  straiglitforwaxd  letter  and  well  fitted  for  the 
pQipoBG  to  wUch  Mr.  WiUdnB  knew  it  would  be  applied—- of 
being  forwarded  to  the  young  man's  father.  One  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  not  an  engagement  so  disproportionate  in 
point  of  station  aa  to  cause  any  great  opposition  on  that  score ; 
bat,  unluckily,  Captain  Corbet,  the  heir  and  eldest  son,  had  just 
fonned  a  similar  engagement  with  Lady  Maria  Brabant,  the 

daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  earls  in shire,  who  had 

lilwajs  resented  Mr.Wilkins*s  appearance  on  the  field  as  an  insult 
to  the  county,  and  ignored  his  presence  at  every  dinner-table 
where  they  met  Lady  Maria  was  visiting  the  Corbets  at  the 
Teiy  tune  when  Ralph's  letter,  enclosing  Mr.  Wilkins's,  reached 
the  paternal  halls,  and  she  merely  repeated  her  father's  opinions 
when  Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters  naturally  questioned  her  as 
to  who  these  Wilkinses  were;  they  remembered  the  name  in 
Ralph's  letters  formerly ;  the  fitther  was  some  friend  of  Mr. 
Ness's,  the  clergyman  with  whom  Ralph  had  read ;  they  believed 
£alph  used  to  dine  with  these  Wilkinses  sometimes,  along  with 
Mr.Ness. 

Lady  Maria  was  a  goodnatured  girl,  and  meant  no  harm  in 
repeating  her  father's  words ;  touched  up,  it  is  true,  by  some  of 
the  dis&e  she  herself  felt  to  the  intimate  alliance  proposed, 
which  would  make  her  sister-in-law  to  the  daughter  of  an 
** upstart  attorney,"  "not  received  in  the  coimty,"  "always 
trying  to  push  his  way  into  the  set  above  him,"  "  claiming  con- 

iiecdon  with  the  De  Wintons  of  Castle,  who,  as  she  well 

blew,  only  laughed  when  he  was  spoken  of,  and  said  they  were 
inore  rich  in  relations  than  they  were  aware  of  " — "  not  people 
P&pa  would  ever  like  her  to  know,  whatever  might  be  the  fanuly 
connection.'* 

These  Httle  speeches  told  in  a  way  which  the  girl  who  uttered 
them  did  not  intend  they  should.  Mrs.  Corbet  and  her  daughters 
%t  themselves  violently  against  this  foolish  entanglement  of 
^Iph's;  they  would  not  call  it  an  engagement.  They  argued, 
^d  they  urged,  and  they  pleaded,  till  the  sqidre,  anxious  for  peace 
At  any  price,  and  always  more  under  the  sway  of  the  people  who 
^ere  with  him,  however  unreasonable  they  might  be,  than  of 
the  absent,  even  though  these  had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  his  son  Ralph,  wrote  an  angry  letter, 
frying  that,  as  Ralph  was  of  age,  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  please 
^^^^^=18^  therefore  all  his  father  could  say  was,  that  the  engage- 
Q^ent  was  not  at  all  what  either  he  or  Ralph's  mother  had  ex- 
pected or  hoped;  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  the  family  just 
Eoingto  ally  themselves  witih  a  peer  of  James  the  First's  creation; 
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diatof  course  'Rtitpk  maat  do  wbat  lie  Hked,  bvst'  that  if/ lie 
married  this  girl  be  must  nevor '«xpect  to*  have  her  reeepred  by 
the.  Corbets  of  Corbet  Hall  as  a  daughter.  The  squire ,  was 
rather,  satisfied  with  hisproductiony  and  took  it  to  c&ow  it  to 
Ids  wife;  but  she  did  not  thii^^it  was  strong  enough,  and 
added  a  little  ipostscript  :-*^ 

"Dear  Ralph, 

"  Though,  as  second  son,  jou  are  entitled  to  Bromley  at  my 
death,  yet  I  can  do  much  to  make  the  estate  worthless.  Hitherto, 
regard  for 'you  has  prevented  my  taking,  steps  as  "to  sale  of 
timber,  &c.,  which  would  materially  increase  your  sisters' 
portions ;  this  just  measure  I  shall  infallibly  take  if  I  find  you 
persevere  in  keeping  to  this  silly  engagement.  Your  father's 
disapproval  is  always  a  sufficient  reason  to  allege," 

.  Eaiph  was  annoyed  at  the  receipt,  of  these  letters^  though,  he 
bnly  aixiiled  as  ;he  locked  them  up  in  his  desk.  - 
"'  <<  Dear  old  &ther  1  how  he  blusters  1  As  to.  my  mother,  she  is 
reasonable  when  I  talk  to  her.  Once  give  her  a  definite  idea  of 
mhat  EHinor'a  fortune  will  be^  and  let  hec,  if  shei  chooses,  cut 
flown  her  t^ber — a  threat,  she  has  held  over  me  ever  since  I 
Jcnew.  what  a  rocking-horse  was,  and  -winch.  I  have  known  ta  be 
ilie^  these  ten  years  past-^and  she'll  come  round*  .  I  .know 
better  than  they  do  how  Reginald  has  run  up  post-obits,  and  as 
•for  that  vulgar  highrbomLady  Maria  they  are  all  so  .full  o^  why, 
she.  is  a.  Flanders  mare  to  my  SUinor,  and  has  not  a  i  silver  penny 
to  cross  herself  with,  besides  1  I  bide  my  time,  you. dear  good 
people!"  .        .  - 

\  He  did  not  think  it  neoess^^  toireply  to  these  lettensimme- 
diately,nor  did  he  even  allude  to  their  contents  in  his  to'£llizior« 
Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had  hQ&a.  ^ery  well  satisfied  .with  his  owi  letter 
to  the.youngman,  andhad  thought.that  itmust  be  equalljt agree* 
able  to  every  one^.was  not  at  sdL  suspioious  of  any  disapptDval, 
^because  the  fact  of  a  distinct  sanction  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ralph 
CSarbet'a.£rieiida  to  bis  ^gagemqnt  was  nqt  oommunipjated  to..him. 
As  for  Ellinoir,  she  trembled  aU  over  with  happiness..  ,  Such  a 
iBummer  for  the  blossoming  of  flowers  and.ripenjng  of.  fimit  had 
3iQt  been  known  for  years/;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  bountiful  laving 
Mature,  wanted  .to  fiUtl^e  cup.  of  £lIinor!sjpy  to  ov^fiowiogy  and 
a«  if  everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  sympathised  with  her 
happiness.  Her  father  was  well,  and.  apparent  contenV-  -  MisB 
Monro  was  very  kind.  Di3con> .  lameness  .was  quite  .gone.  o£ 
Only.lifrt  Dune^r  came  creeping  about  iihe  houfte,  on  pretctoie  of 
loudness,  seeking  out  her  father,,  and  disturbing  all  hi^  l^ure 
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iri^  hm.daas^96hvK9A  j^mAmva^iidmD^d.  cmnwan  Base,:  and 
Beeimi^  U>  di^ivb  ibe-8mooUi  ourriant  of  her  daily  life  whenever 
ahesaw.him.    .     .  -. 

Ellinor  iDa^e  Jbep  at)pe«ranoe  at  the  Hamley  anemblieS)  but 
Tiith,  lees  eclat  than  either  her  father  or  her  loyer  expected.  Her 
beauty  and  natural  graoeiwere  admired  by  those  who  could  dia* 
criminate;  but  to  the  greater  number  there  was  (what  they 
called)  '^  a  want  of  style  "--<-want  of  elegance  there  certainly  was 
not,  far  her  figure  was  perfect,  and  though,  she  moved  shylyi  she 
moved  weU.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  good  pliace  for  a  correct  appre- 
ciation of  Miss  Wilkins;  some  of  the  old  dowagers  thought  it  a 
jAece  of  presumption  in  hei*  to  be  there  at  all — ^but  the  Lady 
Holster  of  the  day  (who  remembered  her  husband's  quarrel  wilJi 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  looked  away  whatever  Elhnar  came  near) 
resented  this  opinion.  ^'Imss  Wilkins  is  descended  from 
Sir  Fr^M^'s  family, .  one  of  the  aLdeat  in  the  oounty;  the 
objection  might  have  been  .made  years  ago  to  Ihe  father,  but  as 
he  luad  beea.ar^eiyed,  she  did  not  know  why  Warn  WiUuns  was 
to  be  alluded'  to  as  out  of  her  place.'^  EUinor'a  greatest  enjoy-^ 
meat  in  the.  evening  was  to  hear  her  &ithes  lay,  after  all  was 
over,  and  they  were  driving  hotoe-^-  .    .  ;    . 

.  **  Well,  I  thought  my  Nelly  the  prettiest  girl  there,  and  I  think 
I  know  sotne  other  people.who' would  have  said  ^.same  if  they 
could  have  spokoi  out."  .  , 

"T}iank.  you,  papa,"  said  EUinor,  jsqueezing  his. hand,  which 
she  held. .  ^e  thought  he  alluded  to.  the  absent  Balph  aa  the 
person  who  would  jhave  agreed  with  him,  had  he  had  the  oppor-r 
tonity  of  seeing  her ;  but  no,  he  seldom  thought  much  of  the 
absent;  but.had  been  rather  flattered  by  iseeing  Lord.HUdebrand 
take  up  his  glass  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  watching  Ellinor. 

I^Tour  ;pearls,  too,  were,  as,  handsome  as  any  in  the  room, 
child — ^but  we  must  have,  them  re-set;  the  sprays  are  old^ 
faabiooed  now*^  Let  me  :have  them  to-morrow  to  j  send  up  to 
Hancock." 

"P$^a^  please,  I  had  rather  keep  them  as  they  are-^aaonamma 
wore  them." 

He  was  touched  in  a  minute. 

"  Very  well,  i^rling.    God  bless  you  for  thinking  jof  it  1 " 

But  he  orddYed  her  a  set  of  sapphires  instead,  for  the  next 
*wenxbly.  , 

These  balls  .were  Aot  such  aa.to  intoxicate  Ellinor  with  sucoes^ 
«nd  make  her  in  love  with  gaiety.  Large  parties  came  from  the 
different,  couoitiyr-houaes  iii  the  n^ghbourhood,  and  danced  with 
^  other, ,  When  t^y  had  exhausted  the  resources  they  brought 
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wiih  them,  they  bad  generally  a  few  dances  to  spare  for  friends 
of  the  same  standing  with  whom  they  were  most  intimate. 
EUinor  came  with  her  father,  and  joined  an  old  card-playing 
dowager,  by  way  of  a  chaperone— -the  said  dowager  being  under 
old  business  obligations  to  the  firm  of  Wilkins  and  Son,  and 
apologizing  to  all  her  acquaintances  for  her  own  weak  condescen- 
sion to  Mr.  Wilkins's  foible  in  wishing  to  introduce  his  daughter 
into  society  above  her  natural  sphere.  It  was  upon  this  lady, 
after  she  nad  uttered  some  such  speech  as  the  one  I  have  just 
mentioned,  that  Lady  Holster  had  come  down  with  the  pedigree 
of  EUinor's  mother.  But  though  the  old  dowager  had  drawn 
back  a  little  discomfited  at  my  lady's  reply,  she  was  not  more 
attentire  to  EUinor  in  consequence.  She  allowed  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
bring  in  his  daughter  and  place  her  on  the  crimson  sofa  beside  her ; 
spoke  to  her  occasionally  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  before  the 
rubbers  could  be  properly  arranged  in  the  card-room;  invited 
the  girl  to  accompany  her  to  that  sober  amusement,  and  on 
EUinor's  declining,  ana  preferring  to  remain  with  her  father,  the 
dowager  left  her  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  plump  countenance, 
and  an  approving  conscience  somewhere  within  her  portly  frame, 
assuring  her  that  she  had  done  all  that  could  possibly  have  been 
expected  from  her  towards  "that  good  Wilkins's  daughter." 
EUinor  stood  by  her  &ther  watching  the  dances,  and  thankful  for 
the  occasional  chance  of  a  dance.  WhUe  she  had  been  sitting  by 
her  chaperone,  Mr.  Wilkins  had  made  the  tour  of  the  room,  drop- 
ping out  the  Httle  &ct  of  his  daughter's  bang  present  wherever  ne 
thought  the  seed  likely  to  bring  forth  the  firuit  of  partners.  And 
some  came  because  they  liked  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  some  asked 
EUinor  because  they  had  done  their  duly  dances  to  their  own 
party,  and  might  please  themselves.  So  that  she  usuaUy  hi^ 
an  average  of  one  invitation  to  every  three  dances;  and  this 
principaUy  towards  the  end  of  the  evening. 

But  considering  her  real  beauty,  and  the  care  which  her  father 
always  took  about  her  appearance,  she  met  with  far  less  than  her 
due  of  admiration.  Admiration  she  did  not  care  for ;  partners 
she  did;  and  sometimes  felt  mortified  when  she  had  to  sit  or 
stand  quiet  during  aU  the  first  part  of  the  evening.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  her  father's  wishes  she  would  much  ra&er  have  stajred 
at  home ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  talked  even  to  the  irresponsive 
old  dowager,  and  fairly  chatted  to  her  fisither  when  she  got  beside 
him,  because  she  did  not  like  him  to  fancy  that  she  was  not 
enjoying  herself. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  so  much  happiness  in  the  daily  course  of 
this  part  of  her  life,  that,  on  looking  back  upon  it  afterwards,  sh^ 
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could  not  imagine  anything  brighter  than  it  had  been*  The 
delight  of  receiving  her  loTer*s  letters — the  anxious  happiness  a£ 
replying  to  them  (always  a  little  bit  fearful  lest  she  would  not 
express  herself  and  her  love  in  the  precisely  happy  medium 
becoming  a  maiden) — the  &ther's  love  and  satisfaction  in  her— - 
the  cahn  prosperity  of  the  whole  household — ^was  delightful  at 
the  time,  and,  lookmg  back  upon  it,  it  was  dreamlike. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Corbet  came  down  to  see  her.  He  always 
slept  on  these  occasions  at  Mr.  Ness's ;  but  he  was  at  Ford  Bank 
the  greater  part  of  the  one  day  between  two  nights  that  he 
allowed  TiiTnqp>lf  for  the  length  of  his  visits.  And  even  these 
short  peeps  were  not  frequently  taken.  He  was  working  hard  at 
law:  &gging  at  it  tooth  and  nail ;  arranging  his  whole  life  so  aa 
best  to  promote  the  ends  of  his  ambition ;  feeling  a  delight  in 
surpassing  and  mastering  his  fellows — ^those  who  started  in  the 
race  at  the  same  time.  He  read  EUinor's  letters  over  and  over 
again ;  nothing  else  beside  law-books.  He  perceived  the  repressed 
lore  hidden  away  in  subdued  expressions  in  her  conununicationsy 
with  an  amused  pleasure  at  the  attempt  at  conceaLment.  He  was 
glad  that  her  gaieties  w^e  not  more  gay ;  he  was  glad  that  she  was 
not  too  much  admired,  although  a  little  indignant  at  the  want  of  taste 

on  the  part  of  the shire  gentlemen.  But  if  other  admirers  had 

come  prominently  forward,  he  would  have  had  to  take  some  more 
^ded  steps  to  assert  his  rights  than  he  had  hitherto  done ;  for  he 
L  bad  caused  Ellinor  to  express  a  wish  to  her  father  that  her  engage- 
ment should  not  be  too  much  talked  about  until  nearer  the 
time  when  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  marry  her.  He  thought 
that  the  knowledge  of  this,  the  only  imprudently  hasty  step  he 
ever  meant  to  take  in  his  life,  might .  go  against  his  character  for 
wisdom,  if  the  fact  became  known  while  he  was  as  yet  only  a 
stadent.  Mr.  WiUdns  wondered  a  little;  but  acceded,  as  he 
always  did,  to  any  of  EUinor's  requests.  Mr.  Ness  was  a  confi- 
^t,  of  course,  and  some  of  Lady  Maria's  coxmections  heard  of 
it,  and  forgot  it  again  very  soon ;  and,  as  it  happened,  on  one  else 
was  sufficiently  interested  in  Ellinor  to  care  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
All  this  time,  Mr.  Balph  Corbet  maintained  a  very  quietly  de- 
cided attitude  towards  his  own  &milv.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss 
Wilkins;  and  all  he  could  say  was,  ne  felt  sorry  tibat  they  dis- 
approved of  it.  He  was  not  able  to  marry  just  at  present,  and 
before  the  time  for  his  marriage  arrived,  he  trusted  that  his  family 
Would  take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  things,  and  be  willing  to 
^eive  her  as  his  wife  with  aU  becoming  respect  or  af^tion. 
^is  was  the  substance  of  what  he  repeated  in  different  forms  in 
^ply  to  his  father's  angry  letters.    At  length,  his  invariable 
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defcenniiurtibn  niade  way  vdih  lus£$tl»r;  tbe  fMitovnal  thtmder" 
i&gs  were  sobduedtoa  distaiit  rumbliiig'in  the  elcj';  azid  {Mresently 
tlie  inquirj  was  broached  as  to  how  much  fbrtune  Miss  Wilkiiu^ 
would  haye;  how  miich  dawn  on  her  marriage ^  what  were  the 
eventual  probabilities.  Now  this  was  a  point  which  Mr;  Ralph 
Corbet  iomself  wished  .to  be  informed  upon.<  Se  had  loot  thought 
much  about  it  in  making  the  engagement ;  be  had  been  too  young/ 
or  too  miieh  in  lore..  But  an  onlj  child  of  awenlthy  attorney 
ought  to  have  something  considerable ;  and  an  >€kllowance  so  as  to 
enable  the  young  couple  to  start  housekeeping  in  a  moderately 
good  part  of  town,  would  be  an  advantage  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sion. So  he  replied  to  his  ^ther,  q,droitly  suggesting  that  a.  letter 
oontaining  certain  modiiications  of  the  inquiry  which  bad  been 
iSither,  roughly  put  in  Mr  JCorbefs  last,  should  be  sent  to  him,  in 
oirder  .that  iha  might  himself  ascertain  from  Mr.  Wilkins  what 
were  Ellinor^s  pro^ectsm  regarded  fortune^ 

The  desired  letter  came;  but  not  in  such  a  form  that  he  could 
pass  it  on  to  Mr.  Wilkins;  he  pi^ezred  to  make,  quotations,  and 
ev«nL. these  quotationa  were  a  little  siltered  and  dressed  before  he 
sent  themusn.  The  gist  of  hi^  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkins  was  this.  He. 
stated,  that  he  hoped  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  Ellinor  a 
home;  <that  he  anticipated  a  steady  progress  in  his  profession, 
andi  consequently  in  his  income;  but  that  contingencies  might' 
adse,.as  his.  &ther  suggested,  which,  would  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  ^earning  .&  livdihood,  perhaps  when  it  mi^ht  be  more 
zequired  than  it  would  be  at  first ;  that  it  was  true  that,  after  his 
mother's  death  a  small  estate  in  Shropshire  would  come  to  him  as 
second  son,  and  of  course  ElHnor  wbu,ld  receive  the  benefit'bf  this 
property,  secured  to  her  l^aUy  as  .Mr.  Wilkins  thought  best — 
t^at  being  a.  matter  for  after  discussion — but  that  at  priesent  his 
father  was  an3dotis,  as  migbt  be  seen  from  the  extract,  to-  ascer- 
tain whether  Mn.Wilkins  could  secure  him  froni  the  contingency 
of  having  his  son's  widow  and  posable  children  thrown  upon  his 
hands,!,  by  giving  Ellinor  ^  <^owTy;  at^d  if  so,  it  was  gently 
ijOsinuated,*  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  same. 

When Mn Wilkins  received  thisleit^it^tsartiled'himout  of 
a  happy  day-dream.  He  liked  Ssdph  Corbet*  and  the  -  whole 
conneiction.quitQwell  enough  to.^v.e  his  consent  to  an  engage- 
ment; and  sometiitLeB. erven  he  was  g[lad  to  think  that  Ellmor's 
jfotore  was  assured^^  andl  jhut  she  ^ould  hav«f  a  proteclior  aad 
frienda.  after  be  wan  dead  and  gone* '  But  heidid  not  want  it^iiem' 
ta  assume  their  i^esponsibilitLes  soisbcai.  H«  had  not  distinetly 
Qontem^a^ed  her^  marriage  as  ah  event  likdr|r  to  haf^p^en*  before 
hia  death*  u  fie  conld^ot  undarstand  }iow  hit  own  life  w^old  go 
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o&^iitibMit'lier^ 'o» ind^  whjr dieand  Balph  Cdrbet  cotddnoli 
ooDiliiiBejittl  as  ihej- wdre  at  present.  He  came-  down  to  breakfast 
witii' tbe  iettar  in  lus  liand.  By  SlHnor^s  blushes,;,  as  she  ^aneed 
at  the  handwritmgfhe  knew  that  she  had  heard  fibm-  her  k>Ter 
bf  the  fiame  f>ost ;  b^r  ker  tendev^afesses-r-carebses  >gi^en  as  if  ta 
Biike  1^  for  the  pain  whieh  the  pxo^>ect  of  her  leovnig^  him  was- 
raare^to;  eaiiBe^  him — ke-was  certain  that  she  was  taware  of  the 
•cmleBtB  Xii  tbe  letter.^  Yet  he  pat' it  in  his  pockel^^aad  tried  io- 
foigafcitrf  ...       -.; 

JSe  did:  this  oaot  merely*' from -his  reluctance  to  complete  any- 
anangeraents  which  mignt  &cilitate  EIIinor*s  marriage.     There 
VBaa^ivr^r  fCnnoyance  connected  with  the  afifair.  -  His  monejr 
matters  bad  fbe^  f o^  some  time  ia  an  inTolved- state;  he  had 
beenHiRJng  i^eyond  l^s  inoomoj  even  reckoning  that-,  as  he  always 
did,  at  tihebighes^  point  which  it  eyet  touched*  He  kept  no  regular 
aeoountsi  seascning  with  him8el£-«or/ perhaps,  I  ^ould  rather 
Bay  peBSiading  himSeif^^that  there  w^  no  greali  occasion  for 
regular  accounts,  when  he  had  a  steady  income  arising  from  hiB 
prelessieai)  as  weHa^-theinteretot'of  a  good  sum'of  money  left 
him 'by  his  father  ;'>and  wben,.iiying  in'  his  Qwn  house  near  a 
ceuntty  town  where  proyisicms  werecheapj  his  eQcpeilditure''£Qr 
bia^-apziBll  >famiiy«T?i^y  one  'ckild->-^could    neyvr*  amount    tO' 
aaythi|ig  like  bis. istcomings  &om  the  aboye-mentioned  sotlrees. 
Bat:Berfiftntfr.a&d  h<»8es,.and-  choice  wines  and  ratre  fruit-trees, 
andra  hiibit<of  purohasiii^i  any.  book  or -engraying .  that  may  take 
the  d^uMsy^  iia:e^>eGtiyex)f  the  priee^  rui^  awajy  with'  money>  eyen^ 
though  tbe^e  be  but  one  child.    A  year  or  two  ago^  Mr.  WiMna 
had  ibaKi-startled  mta  a.system<<^  esiaggerated  retrenchmenth^-^ 
retrenchment  which  only  lasted  about  six  weeks-^by  the  sudden 
hofsting  of  abubb^  speculatkisutfi. which  be  had  ^vested  a  part  of 
his  fatber's  sayings.  -But  aa  soon  asthefcha^oge  in  his  habits,  ne* 
ceasitated  by  bis  aew  eceBOEode8,:beoMne'irksome,'he  bad  comforted 
hiffiself  foir:  bis  ralapse  into  hi^  former  easy,  extrayagance  of 
living  .by ^remembering  the  fact' that  EUinor  was  engjaged  to  the 
son  ^  amiifi.  o^  large  {{property  :<  tand.  that  theugh-Balph  was  only 
thssefi^oadri8Dn,jyet.bis  methes's  estaite  must  come  tohim,  as  tHr.^ 
Neis^had  already  mentioi^,<m.fir^' hearing  of  her  ^gaigement. ' 
Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  doubt  that  he  could  easily  make  ElliMP  ^; 
fit^|g.<alk»¥au)X%«dr;i^ye^  .pajTidown-a  requisite  dowry ;  but /^e 
dcHiii^rBo  -wQuld'  uLyc^ye  iin  e^mination^  intoi  th^  teal>  state'  i^)M 
&£&ii%  and  this  inyoJvBdjdistastQfuLrtroubleb  -  Hei-hadraietdea 
W  i^ch  m^e  than.me7e  tempoiary  annoyance  wbuld  arise  out 
of  th9  is^pfistigpkti^n.  .V  llJatili^rwas  made,  ]le  decided  m  haAijfni' 

odndvithettjie  wpi^d:  iK>tv.qp^;te  SUinor  imp  the  sulsgeet  o£^  hezi 
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lover's  letter.  So  for  the  next  few  days  she  was  kept  in  snspemse^ 
seeing  little  of  her  &th6r ;  and  during  the  short  times  she  was  with 
him  she  was  made  aware  that  he  was  nervously  anxious  to  keep 
the  conversation  engaged  on  general  topics  rather  than  on  the  one 
which  she  had  at  heart.  As  I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Corbet  had 
written  to  her  by  the  same  post  as  that  on  which  he  sent  tibe 
letter  to  her  &ther,  telling  her  of  its  contents,  and  begging  her 
(in  all  those  sweet  words  which  lovers  know  how  to  use)  to  urge 
her  father  to  compliance  for  his  sake — ^his,  her  lover's— who  was 
pining  and  lonely  in  all  the  crowds  of  London,  since  her  loved 
presence  was  not  there.  He  did  not  care  for  money,  save  as  a 
means  of  hastening  their  marriage ;  indeed,  if  there  were  only 
some  income  fixed,  however  small — some  time  for  their  marriage 
fixed,  however  distant— he  could  be  patient.  He  did  not  want 
superfluily  of  wealth ;  his  habits  were  simple,  as  she  well  knew ; 
and  money  enough  would  be  theirs  in  time,  both  from  her  share 
of  contingencies,  and  the  certaintj  of  his  finally  possessing 
Bromley. 

EUinor  delayed  replying  to  this  letter  until  her  father  shoidd 
have  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  But  as  she  perceived  that  he 
avoided  all  such  conversation,  the  -young  girl's  heart  fidled  her. 
She  b^gan  to  blame  herself  for  wismng  to  leave  him,  to  reproach 
herself  for  being  accessory  to  any  step  which  made  him  shun 
being  alone  with  her,  and  look  distressed  and  full  of  care  as  he 
did  now.  It  was  the  usual  struggle  between  father  and  lover 
for  the  possession  of  love,  instead  of  the  natural  and  graceful 
refiignation  of  the  parent  to  the  prescribed  course  of  things ;  and, 
as  usual,  it  was  the  poor  girl  who  bore  the  suffering  for  no  fault 
of  her  own :  although  she  blamed  herself  for  being  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  in  the  previous  order  of  afiairs.  Ellinor  had  no 
one  to  speak  to  confidentially  but  her  father  and  her  lover,  and 
when  they  were  at  issue  she  could  talk  openly  to  neither,  so  she 
brooded  over  Mr.  Corbet's  unanswered  letter,  and  her  father's 
silence,  and  became  pale  and  dispirited.  Once  or  twice  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  and  caught  her  father's  eye  gazing  upon  her 
with  a  certain  wistful  anxiety;  but  the  instant  she  saw  this 
he  pulled  himself  up,  as  it  were,  and  would  begin  talking  gaily 
about  the  small  topics  of  the  day. 

At  length  Mr.  Corbet  grew  impatient  at  not  hearing  either  from 
Mr.  Wilkins  or  Ellinor,  and  wrote  urgently  to  the  former,  making 
known  to  him  a  new  proposal  suggested  to  him  by  his  father, 
which  was,  that  a  certain  sum  should  be  paid  down  by  Mr* 
Wilkins,  to  be  applied,  imder  the  management  of  trustees,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Bromley  estate,  out  of  the  profits  of  which, 
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or  other  sonroes  in  the  elder  Mr.  Corbet's  hands,  a  heavy  rate  of 
interest  should  be  paid  on  this  advance,  which  would  secure  an 
income  to  the  young  couple  immediately,  and  considerably  increase 
the  value  of  the  estate  upon  which  Ellinor's  settlement  was  to  be 
made.  The  terms  offered  for  this  laying  down  of  ready  money 
vere  so  advantageous,  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  strongly  tempted  ta 
accede  to  them  at  once;  as  Ellinor's  pale  cheek  and  want  of 
appetite  had  only  that  very  morning  smote  upon  his  conscience, 
and  this  inamediate  transfer  of  ready  money  was  as  a  sacrifice,  a 
soothing  balm  to  his  self-reproach,  and  If^iness  and  dislike  ta 
immediate  impleasantness  of  action  had  its  coimterbalancing 
weakness  in  imprudence.  Mr.  Wilkins  made  some  rough 
calculations  on  a  piece  of  paper — deeds,  and  all  such  tests  of 
accuracy,  being  down  at  the  office ;  discovered  that  he  could  pay 
down  the  sum  required ;  wrote  a  letter  agreeing  to  the  proposal, 
and  before  he  sealed  it  called  EUinor  into  his  study,  and  bade  her 
read  what  he  had  been  writing  and  tell  him  what  she  thought  of 
it.  He  watched  the  colour  come  rushing  into  her  white  &ce,  her 
lips  quiver  and  tremble,  and  even  before  the  letter  was  ended  she 
was  in  his  arms  kissing  him,  and  thanking  him  with  blushing 
caresses  rather  than  words. 

"  There,  there  I ''  said  he,  smiling  and  sighing ;  ^*  that  will  do. 
Why,  I  do  believe  you  took  me  for  a  hard-hearted  father,  just' 
like  a  heroine's  fia.ther  in  a  book.  YouVe  looked  as  woe-begone 
this  week  past  as  Ophelia.  One  can^tmake  up  one's  mind  in  a 
day  about  such  sums  of  money  as  this,  little  woman ;  and  you 
should  have  let  your  old  father  have  time  to  consider." 

"  Oh,  papa ;  I  was  only  afraid  you  were  angry," 

"Well,  if  I  was  a  bit  perplexed,  seeing  you  look  so  ill  and 
pining  was  not  the  way  to  bring  me  round.  Old  Corbet,  I  must 
say,  is  trying  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  his  son.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  I  have  never  been  an  extravagant  man." 

''  But,  papa,  we  don't  want  all  this  much." 

"  Yes,  yes !  it  is  all  right.  You  shall  go  into  their  family  as  a 
well-portioned  girl,  if  you  can't  go  as  a  Lady  Maria.  Come^ 
don't  trouble  your  little  head  any  more  about  it.  Give  me  one 
more  kiss,  and  then  well  go  and  order  the  horses,  and  have  a  ride 
together,  by  way  of  keeping  holiday.  I  deserve  a  holiday,  don't 
I,NeUy?" 

Some  country  people  at  work  at  the  roadside,  as  the  father 
and  daughter  passed  along,  stopped  to  admire  their  bright  happy 
looks,  and  one  spoke  of  the  hereditary  handsomeness  of  the 
Wilkins  family  (for  tjie  old  man,  the  present  Mr.  Wilkins's  father, 
had  been  fine-looking  in  his  drab  breeches  and  gaiter^  and  usual 
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assumption  of  a  yeoman's  dress).  Another  said  it  waa.^asy  for 
the  rich  to  be  handsome;  thej  had  always  plenty  to  eat,  and 
could  ride  when  they  were  tired  of  walking,  and  had  no  care  for 
the  morrow  to  keep  them  from  sleeping  at  nights.  And,  in  sad 
acquiescence  with  their  contrasted  lot,  the  men  went  on  with 
their  hedging  and  ditching  in  silence. 

And  yet,  if  they  had  known — if  the  poor  did  know — ^the 
troubles  and  temptations  of  the  rich ;  if  those  men  bad  foreseen 
the  lot  darkening  over  the  father,  and  including  the  daughter  in 
its  cloud ;   if  Mr.  Wilkins  himself  had  eyen  imagined  such  a 

future  possible Well,  there  was  trut]^  in  the  old  heathen 

saying,  '^  Let  no  man  be  envied  till  his  deaths" 

EUinor  had  no  more  rides  with  her  father;  no,  not  ever  again; 
though  they  had  stopped  that  afternoon  at  the  summit  of  a  bi'eezj 
common,  and  looked  at  a  ruined  hall,  not  so  very  far  off,  and 
discussed  whether  they  could  reach  it  that  day,  and  decided  that 
it  was  too  far  away  for  an3rthing  but  a  hurried  inspection,  and 
that  some  day  soon  ^ey  would  make  the  old  place  into  £ke  principal 
object  of  an  excursion.  But  a  rainy  time  came  on,  when  no 
rides  were  possible;  and  whether  it  was  the  influence  of  the 
weather,  or  some  other  care  or  trouble  that  oppressed  him,  Mr.^ 
Wilkins  seemed  to  lose  all  wish  for  much  active  exercise,  and 
I  rather  sought  a  stimtdus  to  his  spirits  and  circulation  in  wine.| 
But  of  this  Ellinor  was  innocently  imaware.  He  seemed  dull, 
and  weary,  and  sat  long,  drowsing  and  drinking  after  dinner.  It 
.the  servants  had  not  been  so  fond.of  him  for  much  previous 
generosity  and  kindness,  they  would  have  complained  now,  and 
with  reason,  of  his  irritability^  {or  aU  sorts  of  things  seemed  to 
annoy  him.  ,.    ^  ..  - 

"  You  should  get  the  master  to  take  a  ride  with  you,  miss,"  said 
Dixon,  one  day  as  he  was  put^tdiDbg  Ellinor  on  her  horbe.  ^^He's 
not  looking  well.     He's  studying  too  much  at  the  office." 

But  when  Ellinor  named  it  to  her  father,  he  rather  hastily 
replied  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  women  to  ride  out  whenever 
they  liked — men  had  something  else  to  do ;  and  then,  as  he  saw 
her  look  grave  and  puzzled,  he  softened  down  his  abrupt  sajriug 
by  adding  that  Dunster  had  been  making  a  fuss  about  his  part- 
ner's non-attendance,  and  altogether  taking  a  good  deal  upon 
himself  in  a  very  offensive  way,  so  that  he  thought  it  better  to  go 
pretty  regularly  to  the  office,  in  rarder  to  show  him  who  was 
master — senior  partner,  and  head  of  th^  business,  at  any  rate. 

Ellinor  sighed  a  little  over  her  disappointment  at  her  father  s 
preoccupation,  and  then  forgot  her  own  little  regret  in  anger  at 
Mr.  Dunster,  who  had  seemed  all  along  to  be  a  thorn  in  her  father  s 
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sde,  and  had  latterly  gained  some  pawer  and  authority  oyer  him, 
the  exercise  of  which,  Ellinor  could  not  help  thinking,  was  a  very 
imperidnent  line  of  conduct  from  a  junior  partner,  so  lately  only 
a  paid  clerk,  to  his  superior.  There  was  a  sense  of  something 
wrong  in  the  Ford  Bank  household  for  many  weeks  about  this 
time.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  not  like  himself,  and  his  cheerful  ways 
and  careless  genial  speeches  were  missed,  even  on  the  days  when 
He  was  not  irritable,  and  evidently  imeasy  with  himself  and  aU 
about  him.  The  spring  was  late  in  coming,  and  cold  rain  and 
sleet  made  any  kind  of  out-door  exercise  a  trouble  and  discom- 
fort rather  than  a  bright  natural  event  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
All  sound  of  winter  gaieties,  of  assemblies  and  meets,  and  jovial 
dinners,  had  died  away,  and  the  summer  pleasures  were  as  yet 
tmthonght  of.  Still  Ellinor  had  a  secret  pereimial  source  of 
soDshine  in  her  heart ;  whenever  she  thought  of  Ralph  she  could 
not  feel  much  oppression  from  the  present  unspoken  and  indis- 
tinct gloom.     He  loved  her;  and  oh,  how  »he  loved  him  I  and 

perhaps  this*  very  next  autumn but  that  depended  on  his  own 

success  in  his  profession.  After  all,  i£  it  was  not  this  autumn  it 
would  be  the  next ;  and  with  the  letters  that  she  received  weekly, 
and  the  occasional  visits  that  her  lover  ran  down  to  Hamley  to 
pay  Mr.  Ness,  Ellinor  felt  as  i£  she  would  almost  prefer  the  delay 
of  the  time  when  she  must  leave  her  father's  for  a  husband's  roof* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


At  Easter — just  when  the  heavens  and  earth  were  looking  their 

dreariest,  for  Easter  fell  very  early  this  year — Mr.  Corbet  came 

down.    Mr.  Wilkins  was  too  busy  tjo  see  much  of  him ;  they 

were  together  even  less  than  usuaJ,  although  not  less  friendly 

when  liiey  did  meet.     But  to  Ellinor  the  visit  was  one  of  un- 

inixed  happiness.     Hitherto  she  had  always  had  a  little  fear 

mingled  up  with  her  love  of  Mr.  Corbet ;  but  his  maimers  were 

softened,  his  opinions  less  decided  and  abrupt,  and  his  whole 

treatment  of  her  showed  such  tenderness,  that  the  young  girl 

basked  and  revelled  ia  it.    One  or  two  of  their  conversations  had 

reference  to  their  future  married    life  in  London;     and   she 

then  perceived,  although  it  did  not  jar  against  her,  that   her 

lover  had  not  forgotten   his  ambition  in  his  love.     He  tried  to 

inoculate  her  with  something  of  his  own  craving  for  success  in 

life;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  she  nestled  to  him,  and  told  him  she 

did  not  care  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wife — wigs  and  wool- 

f2 
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sacks  were  not  in  her  line;   only  if  he  wished  it,  she  would 
wish  it. 

The  last  two  days  of  his  stay  the  weather  chanfi:ed.     Sudden 
heat  burst  forth,  as  it  does  occasionallj  for  a  few  hours  even  in 
our  chilly  English  spring.     The  grey-brown  bushes  and  trees 
started  almost  with  visible  progress  into  the  tender  green  shade 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  itie  bursting  leaves.     The  sky  was  of 
full  cloudless  blue.     Mr.  Wilkins  was  to  come  home  pretty  early 
from  the  office  to  ride  out  with  his  daughter  and  her  lover;  but, 
after  waitmg  some  time  for  him,  it  grew  too  late,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  project.     Nothing  would  serve  EUinor, 
then,  but  that  she  must  carry  out  a  table  and  have  tea  in  the 
.  gard^,  on  the  simny  side  of  the  tree,  among  the  roots  of  which  she 
used  to  play  when  a  child.     Miss  Monro  objected  a  little  to  this 
caprice  of  Ellinor's,  saying  that  it  was  too  early  for  out-of-door 
meals ;  but  Mr.  Corbet  overruled  all  objections,  and  helped  hef 
in  her  gay  preparations.     She  always  kept  to  the  early  hours  of 
her  childhood,  although  she,  as  then,  regularly  sat  with  her  &ther 
at  his  late  dinner;  and  this  meal  al  fresco  was  to  be  a  reality  to 
her  and  Miss  Monro.   There  was  a  place  arranged  for  her  father, 
and  she  seized  upon  him  as  he  was  coming  from  the  stable-yard, 
by  the  shrubbery  path,  to  his  study,  and  with  merry  playfulness 
made  him  a  prisoner,  accusing  him  of  disappointing  them  of  their 
ride,  and  drawing  him  more  than  half  unwilling,  to  Ms  chair  by 
the  table.     But  he  was  silent,  and  almost  sad:  his  presence 
damped  them  all ;  they  could  hardly  tell  why,  for  he  did  not  object 
to  anjrthing,  though  he  seemed  to  enjoy  nothing,  and  only  to  force 
a  smile  at  Ellinor*s  occasional  sallies.     These  became  more  and 
more  rare  as  she  perceived  her  father's  depression.     She  watched 
him  anxiously.     He  perceived  it,  and  said — shivering  in  that 
strange  unaccountable  manner  which  is  popularly  explained  by 
the  expression  that  some  one  is  passing  over  the  earth  that  will 
one  day  form  your  grave — 

"  Ellinorl  this  is  not  a  day  for  out-of-door  tea.  I  never  felt 
so  chilly  a  spot  in  my  life.  I  cannot  keep  from  shaking  where 
I  sit.  I  must  leave  this  place,  my  dear,  in  spite  of  all  your 
good  tea.'* 

"  Oh,  papa  I  I  am  so  sorry.  But  look  how  full  that  hot  sun's 
rays  come  on  this  turf.  I  thought  I  had  chosen  such  a  capital 
spot  I " 

But  he  got  up  and  persisted  in  leaving  the  table,  although  he 
was  evidently  sorry  to  spoil  the  little  party.  He  walked  up  and 
down  the  gravel  walk,  close  by  them,  talkingvto  them  as  he  kept 
passing  by  and  trying  to  cheer  them-  up. 
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"Are  yon  warmer  now,  papa  ?"  asked  Ellinor. 

"  Oh,  yes  I  All  right.  It's  only  that  place  that  seems  so  chilly 
and  damp.     Tm  as  warm  as  a  toast  now." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Corbet  left  them.  The  unseasonably 
fine  weather  passed  away  too,  and  all  things  went  back  to  their 
rather  grey  and  dreary  aspect ;  bnt  Ellinor  was  too  happy  to  feel 
this  much,  knowing  what  absent  love  existed  for  her  aJone,  and 
from  this  knowledge  imconsciously  trusting  in  the  sun  behind  the 
clouds. 

I  have  said  that  few  or  none  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Hamley,  beside  their  own  household  and  Mr.  Ness,  knew  of 
EUinor's  engagement.  At  one  of  the  rare  dinner-parties  to  which 
she  accompanied  her  father — it  was  at  the  old  lady's  house  who 
chaperoned  her  to  the  assemblies-^she  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by 
a  young  clergyman  staying  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  had  just 
had  a  small  living  given  to  him  in  his  own  county,  and  he  felt  as 
if  this  was  a  great  step  in  his  life.  He  was  good,  innocent,  and 
ralher  boyish  in  appearance.  Ellinor  was  happy  and  at  her  ease, 
and  chatted  away  to  this  Mr.  Livingstone  on  many  little  points  of 
interest  which  they  found  they  had  in  common :  church  music, 
and  the  difficulty  they  had  in  getting  people  to  sing  in  parts ; 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  they  had  both  seen ;  styles  of  church 
architecture,  Buskin's  works,  and  parish  schools,  in  which  Mr. 
Livingstone  was  somewhat  shocked  to  find  that  Ellinor  took  no 
great  interest.  When  the  gentleman  came  in  from  the  dining- 
room,  it  struck  Ellinor,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  her 
father  had  taken  more  wine  than  was  good  for  him.  Indeed,  this 
had  rather  become  a  habit  with  him  of  late ;  but  as  he  always 
tried  to  go  quietly  off  to  his  own  room  when  such  had  been  the 
case,  his  daughter  had  never  been  aware  of  it  before,  and  the 
perception  of  it  now  made  her  cheeks  hot  with  shame.  Sho 
thought  that  everyone  must  be  as  conscious  of  his  altered  manner 
and  way  of  speaking  as  she  was,  and  after  a  pause  of  sick  silence, 
during  which  she  could  not  say  a  word,  she  set  to  and  talked  to 
Mr.  Livingstone  about  parish  schools,  anything,  with  redoubled 
vigour  and  apparent  interest,  in  order  to  keep  one  or  two  of  the 
company,  at  least,  from  noticing  what  was  to  her  so  painfully 
obvious. 

The  effect  of  her  behaviour  was  far  more  than  she  had  intended. 
She  kept  Mr.  Livingstone,  it  is  true,  from  observing  her  father, 
but  she  also  riveted  his  attention  on  herself.  He  had  thought 
her  very  pretty  and  agreeable  during  dinner :  but  after  dinner  he 
considered  her  bewitching,  irresistible.  He  dreamed  of  her  all 
lught,  and  wakened  up  the  next  morning  to  a  calculation  of  how 
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far  his  income  would  allow  him  to  furnish  his  pretty  new  par- 
sonage with  that  crowning  blessing,  a  wife.  For  a  day  or  two  he 
did  up  little  sums,  and  sighed,  and  thought  of  Ellinor,  her  face 
listening  with  admiring  interest  to  his  sermons,  her  arm  passed  into 
his  as  they  went  together  round  the  parish;  her  sweet  voice 
instructing  classes  in  his  schools — ^tum  where  he  would,  in  his 
imagination  EUinor^s  presence  rose  up  before  him. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  wrote  an  offer,  ^which  he  found  a 
far  more  perplexing  piece  of  composition  than  a  sermon ;  a  real 
hearty  expression  of  love,  going  on,  over  all  obstacles,  to  a 
straightforward  explanation  of  his  present  prospects  and  future 
hopes,  and  winding  up  with  the  information  that  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning  he  would  call  to  know  whether  he  might  speak  to 
Mr.  Wilkins  on  the  subject  of  this  letter.  It  was  given  to  Ellinor 
in  the  evening,  as  «he  is  sitting  with  Miss  Monrfin  the  Ubrary. 
Mr.  Wilkins  was  dining  out,  she  hardly  knew  where,  as  it  was  a 
sudden  engagement,  of  whidi  he  had  sent  word  from  the  office-— 
a  gentleman^s  dinner-party,  she  supposed^  as  he  had  dressed  in 
Hamley  without  coming  home.  Ellinor  turned  over  the  letter 
when  it  was  brought  to  her,  as  some  people  do  when  they  cannot 
recognise  the  handwriting,  as  if  to  discover  from  paper  or  seal 
what  two  moments  woidd  assure  them  of,  if  they  op^ed  the 
letter  and  looked  at  the  signature.  Ellinor  could  not  guess  who^ 
had  written  it  by  any  outward  sign ;  but  the  moment  she  saw  the 
name  '^  Herbert  Livingstone,''  the  meaning  of  the  letter  flashed 
upon  her  and  she  coloured  all  over.  She  put  the  letter  away,' 
unread,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  made  some  excuse  for  leaving 
the  room  and  going  upstairs.  When  safe  in  her  bed-chamber, 
she  read  the  young  man's  eager  words  with  a  sense  of  self- 
reproach.  How  must  she,  engaged  to  one  man,  have  been 
braving  to  another,  if  this  was  Ihe  result  of  a  single  evening's, 
interview  ?  The  self-reproach  was  unjustly  bestowed ;  but  with ! 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do.  She  made  herself  very  miserable ; 
and  at  last  went  down  with  a  heavy  heart  to  go  on  with  Dante, 
and  rummage  up  words  in  the  dictionary.  All  the  time  she 
seemed  to  Miss  Monro  to  be  plodding  on  with  her  Italian  more 
diligently  and  sedately  than  usual,  ^e  was  planning  in  her  own 
mind  to  speak  to  her  father  as  soon  as  he  returned  (and  he  had 
said  that  he  should  not  be  late),  and  beg  him  to  imdo  the  mischief 
.she  had  done  by  seeing  Mr.  Livingstone  the  ne;i:t  morning,  and 
frankly  explaining  the  real  state  of  affairs  to  him.  But  she 
wanted  to  read  her  letter  again,  and  think  it  all  over  in  peace ;  and 
so,  at  an  early  hour',  she  wiiJied  Miss  Monro  goodruight,  and 
went  up  into  her  own  room  above  the  drawing-room,  and  over- 
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lookmg  the  flower-garden  and  sbrubberj-path  to  the  stable-yard, 
bj  which  her  father  was  sure  to  return.  She  went  upstairs  and 
studied  her  letter  well,  and  tried  to  recall  all  her  speeches  and 
conduct  on  that  miserable  evening — as  she  thought  it  then — not 
knowing  what  true  misery  was.  Her  head  ached,  and  »he  put 
out  the  candle,  and  went  and  sat  on  the  window-seat,  looking  out 
into  the  moonlit  garden,  watching  for  her  father.  She  opened 
the  window ;  partly  to  cool  her  forehead,  partly  to  enable  her  to 
call  down  softly  when  she  should  see  him  coming  along.  By-and- 
by  the  door  from  the  stable-yard  into  the  shrubbery  clicked  and 
opened,  and  in  a  moment  she  saw  Mr.  Wilkins  moving  througb 
the  bushes ;  but  not  alone,  Mr.  Dunster  was  with  him,  and  the- 
two  were  talking  together  in  rather  excited  tones,  immediately 
lost  to  hearing,  however,  as  they  entered  Mr.  Wilkins's  study  by 
the  outer  door. 

"  They  have  been  dining  together  somewhere.  Probably  at 
Mr.  Hanbury's  "  (the  Hamley  brewer),  thought  EUinor.  "  But 
how  provoking  that  he  should  have  come  home  with  papa  this 
night  of  all  nights ! " 

Two  or  three  times  before  Mr.  Dunster  had  called  on  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  in  the  evening,  as  Ellinor  knew;  but  she  was  not  quite 
aware  of  the  reason  for  such  late  visits,  and  had  never  put 
together  the  two  facts — (as  cause  and  consequence) — that  on 
such  occasions  her  father  had  been  absent  from  the  office  allday^ 
and  that  there  might  be  necessary  business  for  him  to  transact^ 
the  urgency  of  which  was  the  motive  for  Mr.  Dunster's  visits- 
Mr.  Wilkins  always  seemed  to  be  annoyed  by  his  coming  at  so 
late  an  hour,  and  spoke  of  it,  resenting  the  intrusion  upon  bis- 
leisure;  and  Ellinor,  without  consideration,  adopted  her  father's 
mode  of  speaking  and  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  was  rather  more 
angry  than  he  was  whenever  the  obnoxious  partner  came  on 
business  in  the  evening.  This  night  was,  of  all  nights,  the  most 
ill-purposed  time  (so  Ellinor  thought)  for  a  tete-a-tete  with  her 
father !  However,  there  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  had  to  do.  So  late  as  it  was,  the  unwelcome  visitor  could  not 
Btop  long;  and  then  she  would  go  down  and  have  her  little  confi- 
dence with  her  father,  and  beg  him  to  see  Mr.  Livingstone  when 
he  came  next  morning,  and  dismiss  him  as  gently  as  might  be. 

She  sat  on  in  the  window-seat ;  dreaming  waking  dreams  of 
iuture  happiness.  She  kept  losing  herself  in  such  thoughts,  and 
became  almost  afraid  of  forgetting  why  she  sat  there.  Presently 
she  felt  cold,  and  got  up  to  fetch  a  shawl,  in  which  she  muffled 
lierself  and  reritmied  her  place.  It  seemed  to  her  growing  very 
late  J  the  moonlight  was  coming  fuller  and  fuller  into  the  garden 
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and  the  blackness  of  the  sbadow  \7as  more  concentrated  and 
stronger.    Surely  Mr.  Diinster  could  not  have  gone  away  along  the 
dark  shrubbery-path  so  noiselesaly  but  what  i^e  must  have  beard 
him  ?     No  I  there  was  the  swell  of  voices  coming  up  through  the 
window  from  her  father's  study:  angry  voices  they  were ;  and  her 
anger  rose  sympathetically,  as  she  iaevr  that  her  father  was  being 
irritated.     There  was  a  sudden  movement^  as  of  chairs  pushed 
hastily  aside,  and  then  a  mysterious  unaccountable  noise — heavy, 
sudden ;  and  then  a  slight  movement  as  of  chairs  again;  and  then 
a  profound  stillness.    EUinor  leaned  her  head  against  the  side  of 
the  window  to  listen  more  intently,  £)r  some  mysterious  instmct 
made  her  sick  and  faint.    No  sound — ^no  noise.     Only  by-and- 
by  she  heard,  what  we  have  all  heard  at  such  times  of  intent  lis- 
tening, the  beating  of  the  pulses  of  her  heart,  and  then  the  whirling 
rush  of  blood  through  her  head.  How  long  did  this  last?  She  never 
knew.     By-and-by  she  heard  her  &ther's  hurried  footstep  in  his 
bedroom,  next  to  hers;  but  when  she  ran  thither  to  speak  to  him, 
and  ask  him  what  was  amiss — ^if  anything  had  been — if  she  might 
come  to  him  now  about  Mr.  Livingstone's  letter,  she  found 
that  he  had  gone  down  again  to  his  study,  and  almost  at  the  same 
moment  she  heard  the  little  private  outer  door  of  that  room  open; 
some  one  went  out,  and  then  there  were  hurried  footsteps  along  the 
shubbery-path.     She  thought,  of  coiurse,  that  it  was  Mr.  Dunster 
leaving  the  house ;  and  went  back  for  Mr.  Livingstone's  letter. 
Having  found  it,  she  passed  through  her  father's  room  to  the 
private  staircase,  thinking  that  if  she  went  by  the  more  regular 
way,  she  would  have  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  Miss  Monro,  and 
perhaps  of  being  questioned  in  the  morning.  Even  in  passing  down 
this  remote  staircase,  she  trod  softly  for  fear  of  being  overheard. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  the  full  light  of  the  candles  dazzled 
her  for  an  instant,  coming  out  of  the  darkness.     They  were 
flaring  wild]y  in  the  draught  that  came  in  through  the  open  door, 
by  which  the  outer  air  was  admitted;  for  a  moment  there  seemed 
no  one  in  the  room,  and  then  she  saw,  with  strange  sick  horror, 
the  legs  of  some  one  lying  on  the  carpet  behind  the  table.     As  if 
compelled,  even  while  she  shrank  from  doing  it,  she  went  round  to 
see  who  it  was  that  lay  there,  so  still  and  motionless  as  never  to 
stir  at  her  sudden  coming.    It  was  Mr.  Dunster ;  his  head  propped 
on  chair-cushions,  his  eyes  open,  staring,  distended.     There  was 
a  strong  smell  of  brandy  and  hartshorn  in  the  room ;  a  smell  so 
powerful  as  not  to  be  neutralized  by  the  free  current  of  night 
air  that  blew  through  the  two  open  doors.     Ellinor  could  not 
have  told  whether  it  was  reason  or  instinct  that  made  her  act  as  she 
did  during  this  awful  night.     In  thinking  of  it  afterwards,  with 
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shuddering  aToidance  of  the  hannting  memory  that  would  come 
and  oyer^iadow  her  during  many,  many  years  of  her  life,  ehe 
grew  to  believe  that  the  powerful  smell  of  the  spilt  brandy  abso- 
lutely intoxicated  her — ^an  imconscious  Bechabite  in  practice. 
But  something  gave  her  a  presence  of  mind  and  a  courage  not 
her  own.  And  though  she  learnt  to  think  afterwards  that  she 
had  acted  unwisely,  if  not  wrongly  and  wickedly,  yet  she  mar- 
velled, in  recalling  that  time,  how  she  could  have  then  behaved 
as  she  did.  First  of  all  she  lifted  herself  up  from  her  fascinated 
gaze  at  the  dead  man,  and  went  to  the  staircase  door,  by  which 
die  had  entered  the  study,  and  shut  it  softly.  Then  she  went 
back — ^looked  again;  took  the  brandy-bottle,  and  knelt  down, 
and  tried  to  pour  some  into  the  moudi ;  but  this  she  found  she 
coTild  not  do.  Then  she  wetted  her  handkerchief  with  the  spirit, 
and  moistened  the  Hps ;  all  to  no  purpose ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
before,  the  man  was  dead — killed  by  rupture  of  a  vessel  of 
the  brain ;  how  occasioned  I  must  tell  by-and-by.  Of  course,  all 
Ellinor's  little  cares  and  e£roi*ts  produced  no  effect ;  her  father  had 
tried  them  before — vain  endeavours  all,  to  bring  back  the  precious 
breath  of  life  I  The  poor  girl  could  not  bear  the  look  of  those 
open  eyes,  and  softly,  tenderly,  tried  to  close  them,  although  im- 
conscious that  in  so  doing  she  was  rendering  the  pious  offices  of 
some  beloved  hand  to  a  dead  man.  She  was  sitting  by  the  body 
on  the  floor  when  she  heard  steps  coming  with  rushing  and  yet 
cautious  tread,  through  the  shrubbery ;  she  had  no  fear,  although 
it  might  be  the  tread  of  robbers  and  murderers.  The  awfidness 
of  the  hour  raised  her  above  conmion  fears ;  though  she  did  not 
go  through  the  usual  process  of  reasoning,  and  by  it  feel  assured 
that  the  feet  which  were  coming  so  softly  and  swiftly  along  were 
the  same  which  she  had  heard  leaving  the  room  in  like  manner 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

Her  father  entered,  and  started  back,  almost  upsetting  some 
one  behind  him  by  his  recoil,  on  seeing  his  daughter  in  her 
motionless  attitude  by  the  dead  man. 

"My  God,  Ellinorl  what  has  brought  you  here?"  he  said, 
almost  fiercely. 

But  she  answered  as  one  stupefied, 

"  I  don't  know.     Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  child ;  it  cannot  be  helped." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  solemn,  pitying,  awe-stricken  face 
behind  her  fether's — ^the  countenance  of  Dixon. 

"  Is  he  deftd  ?  "  she  asked  of  him. 

The  man  stepped  forwards,  respectfully  pushing  his  master  on 
one  aide  as  he  did  so.    He  bent  down  over  the  corpse,  and- looked^ 
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and  listened,  and  then  reaching  a  qmdle  off  the  table,  he  signed 
Mr.  Wilkins  to  close  the  door.  And  Mr.  Wilkins  obeyed,  and 
looked  with  an  intensity  of  eagerness  amost  amounting  to  faint- 
ness  on  the  experiment,  and  yet  he  could  not  hope.  The  flame 
was  steady — steady  and  pitilessly  unstirred,  even  when  it  was 
adjusted  close  to  mouth  and  nostril ;  the  head  was  raised  up  by 
one  of  Dixon's  stalwart  arms,  while  he  held  the  candle  in  the 
other  hand.  Ellinor  fancied  that  there  was  some  trembling  on 
Dixon's  part,  and  grasped  his  wrist  tightly  in  order  to  give  it 
the  requisite  motionless  firmness. 

All  in  vain.  The  head  was  placed  again  on  the  cushions,  the 
servant  rose  and  stood  by  his  master,  looked  sadly  on  the  dead 
man,  whom,  living,  none  of  them  had  liked  or  cared  for,  and 
Ellinor  sat  on,  quiet  and  tearless,  as  one  in  a  trance. 

'*  How  was  it,  father  ?  "  at  length  she  asked. 

He  would  fain  have  had  her  ignorant  of  all,  but  so  questioned  by  ' 
her  lips,  so  adjured  by  her  eyes,  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  he 
cotdd  not  choose  but  speak  the  truth ;  he  e^ke  it  in  convulsive 
gasps,  each  sentence  an  effort : 

"  He  taunted  me — ^he  was  insolent,  beyond  my  patience — I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  struck  him — I  can't  tell  how  it  was.  He 
must  have  hit  his  head  in  falling.  Oh,  my  God  I  one  little  hour 
ago  I  was  innocent  of  this  man's  blood !  "  He  covered  his  &ce 
with  his  hands. 

Ellinor  took  the  candle  again ;  kneeling  behind  Mr.  Dunster's 
head,  she  tried  the  futile  experiment  once  more. 

*^  Gould  not  a  doctor  do  some  good  ?  "she  asked  of  Dixon,  in  a 
hopeless  voice. 

^*  No  I  ^  said  he,  shaking  his  head,  and  looking  with  a  sidelong 
glance  at  his  master,  who  seemed  to  shrivel  up  and  to  shrink  away 
at  the  bare  suggestion.  "Doctors  can  do  nought,  Fm  afeard. 
All  that  a  doctor  could  do,  I  take  it,  would  be  to  open  a  vein, 
and  that  I  conld  do  along  with  the  best  of  them,  if  I  had  but  my 
fleam  here."  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  as  he  spoke,  and,  as 
chance  would  it,  the  "fleam"  (or  cattle  lancet)  was  some-^ 
where  about  his  dress.  He  drew  it  out,  smoothed  and  tried  it  on 
his  finger.  Ellinor  tried  to  bare  the  arm,  but  turned  sick  as  she 
did  so .  Her  father  started  eagerly  forwards,  and  did  what  was  neces- 
sary with  hurried  trembling  hands.  If  they  had  cared  less  about 
the  result,  they  might  have  been  more  a&aid  of  the  consequences 
of  the  operation  in  the  hands  of  one  so  ignorant  bs  Dixon.  But, 
vein  or  artery,  it  signified  little;  no  living  blood* gushed  out; 
only  a  little  watery  moisture  followed  the  cut  of  the  fleam.  They 
laid  him  back  on  his  strange  sad  death-couch.    Dixon  spoke  next. 
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"Master  Ned  I "  said  he — ^for  be  had  known  Mr.  Wilkins  in 
his  days  of  bright  careless  boyhood,  and  almost  was  carried  back 
to  them  by  the  sense  of  charge  and  protection  which  the  servant^s 
presence  of  mind  and  sharpened  senses  gave  him  over  his  master 
on  this  dreary  night — ''  Master  Ned  I  we  must  do  stmimut/' 

No  one  spoke.     What  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  Did  any  folk  see  him  come  here  ?  "  Dixon  asked,  afler  a  time. 
Ellinor  looked  up  to  hear  her  father's  answer,  a  wild  hope  coming 
into  her  mind  tluit  all  might  be  concealed  somehow ;  she  did  not 
know  how,  nor  did  she  think  of  any  consequences  except  saving 
her  father  from  the  vague  dread,  trouble,  and  pimishment  that  she 
was  aware  would  await  him  if  all  were  ^own. 

Mr.  Wilkins  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  in  £act,  he  did  not  hear  any- 
thing but  the  unspoken  echo  of  his  own  last  words,  that  went 
booming  through  his  heart:  ''An  hour  ago  I  was  innocent  of 
this  man's  blood  1     Only  an  hour  ago !  '* 

Dixon  got  up  and  poured  out  hsJf  a  tumblerful  of  raw  spirit 
from  the  brandy-bottle  that  stood  on  the  table. 

''Drink  this.  Master  Ned  I "  putting  it  to  his  master's  lips. 
"  Nay  " — to  Ellinor — "  it  will  do  him  no  harm ;  only  bring  back 
his  senses,  which,  poor  gentleman,  are  scared  away.  We  shzJl  need 
all  otir  wits.  Now,  sir,  please  answer  my  question.  Did  anyone 
see  Measter  Dunster  come  here  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Wilkins,  recovering  his  speech.  "  It 
all  seems  in  a  mist.  He  offered  to  walk  home  with  me ;  I  did 
not  want  him.  I  was  almost  rude  to  him  to  keep  him  off.  I  did 
not  want  to  talk  of  business ;  I  had  taken  too  much  wine  to  be 
Tery  clear  and  some  things  at  the  office  were  not  quite  in  order, 
and  he  had  foimd  it  out.  If  anyone  heard  our  conversation, 
they  must  know  I  did  not  want  him  to  come  with  me.  Oh  I  why 
would  he  come  ?  He  was  as  obstinate — he  would  come — and  here 
it  has  been  his  death  I " 

Well,  sir,  what's  done  can't  be  imdone,  and  Tm  sure  we'd  any 
of  us  bring  him  back  to  life  if  we  could,  even  by  cutting  off  our 
{lands,  though  he  was  a  mighty  plaguey  chap  while  he'd  breath 
in  him.  But  what  Tm  thinking  is  this :  it'll  maybe  go  awkward 
with  you,  sir,  if  he's  found  here.  One  can't  say.  But  don't  you 
^ink,  miss,  as  he's  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  miss  him,  we  might 
just  bury  him  away  before  morning,  somewhere  ?  There's  better 
nor  four  houra  of  dark.  I  wish  we  could  put  him  i'  the  churchyard, 
but  that  can'tjpe ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  sooner  we  set  about  digging 
a  place  for  him  to  lie  in,  poor  fellow,  the  better  it'll  be  for  us  all 
^  the  end.     I  can  jpare  a  piece  of  turf  up  where  it'll  never  be 

^"^ifised,  and  if  master  'U  take  one  spade,  and  I  another,  why  we'll 
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lay  him  softly  down,  and  cover  him  up,  and  no  one  '11  be  the 


wiser." 


There  was  no  reply  from  either  for  a  minute  or  so.  Then  M'r. 
Wilkins  said : 

"  If  my  father  could  have  known  of  my  living  to  this !  Why, 
they  will  try  me  as  a  criminal ;  and  you,  Ellinor  ?  Dixon,  you 
are  right.  We  must  conceal  it,  or  I  must  cut  my  throat,  for  I 
never  could  live  through  it.  One  minute  of  passion,  and  mj  life 
blasted  1 " 

''  Come  along,  sir,"  said  Dixon ;  *^  there's  no  time  to  lose." 
And  they  went  out  in  search  of  tools ;  Ellinor  following  them, 
shivering  all  over,  but  begging  that  she  might  be  with  them,  and 
not  ijave  to  remain  in  the  study  with 

She  would  not  be  bidden  into  her  own  room;  she  dreaded 
inaction  and  soHtude.  She  made  herself  busy  with  carrying 
heavy  baskets  of  turf,  and  straining  her  strength  to  the  utmost ; 
fetching  all  that  was  wanted,  with  soft  swifb  steps. 

Once,  as  she  passed  near  the  open  study  door,  she  thought  that 
she  heard  a  rustling,  and  a  flash  of  hope  came  across  her.  Could 
he  be  reviving?  She  entered,  but  a  moment  was  enough  to 
undeceive  her ;  it  had  only  been  a  night  rustle  among  the  trees. 
Of  hope,  life,  there  was  none. 

They  dug  the  hole  deep  and  well ;  working  with  fierce  energy 
to  quench  thought  and  remorse.  Once  or  twice  her  father  asked 
for  brandy,  which  Ellinor,  reassured  by  the  apparently  good 
effect  of  the  first  dose,  brought  to  him  without  a  word;  and 
once  at  her  father's  suggestion  she  brought  food,  such  as  she 
could  find  in  the  dining-room  without  disturbing  the  household, 
for  Dixon. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  body  in  its 
unblessed  grave,  Mr.  Wilkins  bade  Ellinor  go  up  to  ner  own 
room — she  had  done  all  she  could  to  help  them ;  the  rest  Qiust  be 
done  by  them  alone.  She  felt  that  it  must ;  and  indeed  both  her 
nerves  and  her  bodily  strength  were  giving  way.  She  would  have 
kissed  her  father,  as  he  sat  wearily  at  the  head  of  the  grave — 
Dixon  had  gone  in  to  make  some  arrangement  for  carrying  the 
corpse— but  he  pushed  her  away  quietly,  but  resolutely — 

''No,  Nelly,  you  must  never  kiss  me  again;  I  am  a  mur- 
derer." 

"  But  I  will,  my  own  darling  papa,"  said  she,  throwing  her 
arms  passionately  round  his  neck,  and  covering  his  face  with 
kisses.  "  I  love  you,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  are,  if  you  were 
twenty  times  a  murderer,  which  you  are  not ;  I  am  sure  it  was 
only  an  accident." 


h.  Dark  Hlght'i  Work. 
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"  Go  io,  my  cliilcl,  go  in,  and  try  to  get  some  rest.  But  go  in, 
for  we  mnst  finifih  as  fast  as  we  can.  The  moon  is  down ;  it  will 
soon  be  daylight.  What  a  blessing  there  are  no  rooms  on  one 
side  of  the  house.  Go,  Nelly."  And  she  went;  straining  herself 
up  to  move  noiselessly,  with  eyes  averted,  through  tibe  room 
which  she  shuddered  at  as  the  place  of  hasty  and  unhallowed 
death. 

Once  in  her  own  room  she  bolted  the  door  on  the  inside,  and 
then  stole  to  the  window,  as  if  some  fascination  impelled  her  to 
watch  all  the  proceedings  to  the  end.  But  her  aching  eyes  could 
bardly  penetrate  through  the  thick  darkness,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  year  of  which  I  am  speaking,  so  closely  precedes  the  dawn* 
She  could  discern  the  tops  of  the  trees  against  the  sky,  and  could 
single  out  the  well-known  one,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stem 
of  which  the  grave  was  made,  in  the  very  piece  of  turf  over 
which  so  lately  she  and  Ralph  had  had  their  merry  little  tea- 
making;  and  where  her  &.ther,  as  she  now  remembered,  had 
shuddered  and  shivered,  as  if  the  ground  on  which  his  seat  had 
then  been  placed  was  fateful  and  ominous  to  him. 

Those  below  moved  softly  and  quietly  in  all  they  did;  but 
every  sound  had  a  significant  and  terrible  interpretation  to  Ellinor's 
ears.  Before  they  had  ended,  the  little  birds  had  b^gun  to  pipe 
out  their  gay  reveillee  to  the  dawn.  Then  doors  closed,  and  all 
was  profoundly  still. 

EUinor  threw  herself,  in  her  clothes,  on  the  bed;  and  was 
thankful  for  the  intense  weary  physical  pain  which  took  off 
something  of  the  anguish  of  thought — anguish  that  she  fancied 
from  time  to  time  was  leading  to  insanity. 

By-and-by  the  morning  cold  made  her  instinctively  creep 
between  the  blankets ;  and,  once  there,  she  fell  into  a  dead  heavy 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Ellinob  was  awakened  by  a  rapping  at  her  door:  it  was  her 
maid. 

She  was  fuUy  aroused  in  a  moment,  for  she  had  fallen  asleep 
with  one  clearly  defined  plan  in  her  mind,  only  one,  for  all 
thoughts  and  cares  having  no  relation  to  the  terrible  event  were 
as  though  they  had  never  been.  All  her  purpose  was  to  shield 
her  father  from  suspicion.  And  to  do  this  she  must  control 
herself — ^heart,  mind,  and  body  must  be  ruled  to  this  one  end. 
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So  she  said  to  Mason : 

"  Let  me  lie  lialf  an  hour  longer ;  and  b^  Miss  Monro  not  to 
wait  breakfast  for  me ;  but  in  half  an  hour  bring  me  up  a  cup  of 
strong  tea,  {or»I  have  a  bad  headache/' 

Mason  went  away.  Ellinor  sprang  up ;  rapidly  undreased  her- 
self,  and  got  into  bed  again,  so  that  when  her  maid  returned  with 
her  break&tst,  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  night  having  been 
passed  in  any  unusual  manner. 

^^  How  ill  you  do  look,  miss  I ".  said  Mason.  '^  I  am  sure  you 
had  better  not  get  up  yet." 

Ellinor  longed  to  ask  if  her  &.ther  had  yet  shown  himself ;  but 
this  question — so  natural  at  any  other  time — seemed  to  her  so 
suspicious  under  the  circumstances,  that  she  could  not  bring  her 
lips  to  frame  it.  At  any  rate,  i^  must  get  up  and  stlraggle  to 
mske  the  day  like  all  other  days.  So  she  rose,  confesainir  that 
she  did  not  feel  veiy  well,  but  trying  to  make  light  of  it,  and 
when  she  could  think  of  anything  but  the  one  awe,  to  say  a 
trivial  sentence  or  two.  But  she  could  not  recollect  how  ^e 
behaved  in  general,  for  her  life  hitherto  had  been  simple,  and  led 
without  any  consciousness  of  effect. 

Before  she  was  dressed,  a  message  came  up  to  say  that  Mr. 
Livingstone  was  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mr.  Livingstone !  He  belonged  to  the  old  life  of  yesterday  1 
The  billows  of  the  night  had  swept  over  his  mark  on  the  sands 
of  her  memory ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  she  could 
remember  who  he  was — what  he  wanted.  She  sent  Mason  down 
to  inquire  from  the  servant  who  admitted  him  whom  it  was  that 
he  had  asked  for. 

'^  He  asked  for  master  first.  But  master  has  not  rung  for  his 
water  yet,  so  James  told  him  he  was  not  up.  Then  he  took 
thought  for  a  while,  and  asked  could  he  speak  to  you,  he  would 
wait  if  you  were  not  at  liberty ;  but  that  he  wished  particular  to 
see  either  master,  or  you.  So  James  asked  him  to  sit  down  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  he  would  let  you  know." 

"  I  must  go,"  thought  BUinor.  "  I  will  send  him  away  directly; 
to  come,  thinking  of  marriage  to  a  house  like  this — ^to-day,  too  I 

And  she  went  down  hastily,  and  in  a  hard  imsparing  mood 
towards  a  man,  whose  affection  for  her  she  thought  was  like  a 
gourd,  grown  up  in  a  night,  and  of  no  accoimt,  but  as  a  piece  of 
foolish,  boyish  excitement. 

She  never  thought  of  her  own  appearance — she  had  dressed 
without  looking  in  the  glass.  Her  only  object  was  to  dismiss  her 
would-be  suitor  as  speedily  as  possible.  All  feeHngs  of  shyness, 
awkwardness,  or  maiden  modesty,  were  quenched  and  overcome* 
Li  she  went. 
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He  was  Btanding  by  ihe  mantelpieoe  as  she  entered.  He  made 
a  step  or  two  forward  to  meet  her ;  and  tken  stopped,  petrified, 
88  it  were,  at  the  sight  of  her  hard  white  face. 

"  Miss  Wilkins,  I  am  afraid  yon  are  ill  1  I  have  come  too 
early*  But  I  have  to  leave  Hamley  in  half  an  honr,  and  I 
thought Oh,  Miss  Wilkins  1  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

For  she  sank  into,  the  chair  nearest  to  her,  as  if  overcome  by 
his  words;  but,  indeed,  it  was  by  the  oppression  of  her  own 
thou^ts :  she  was  hardly  conscious  of  his  presence. 

He  came  a  step  or  two  nearer,  as  if  he  longed  to  take  her  in 
his  arms  and  coinf  ort  and  shelter  her ;  but  she  stiffened  herself 
and  arose,  and  by  an  effort  walked  towards  the  fireplace,  and 
there  stood,  as  if  awaiting  what  he  would  say  next.  But  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  her  aspect  of  illness.  He  almost  forgot  his  own 
wishes,  his  own  suit,  in  his  desire  to  relieve  her  from  the  pain, 
phydcal  as  he  believed  it,  under  which  she  was  suffering.  It 
was  she  who  had  to  b^gin  the  subject. 

^^I  received  your  letter  yesterday,  Mr.  Livingstone.  I  was 
aimous  to  see  you  to-day,  in  order  that  I  might  prevent  you 
from  speaking  to  my  father.  I  do  not  say  anything  of  the  kind 
of  affection  you  can  feel  for  me — ^me,  whom  you  have  only  seen 
once.  All  I  shall  ftey  is,  that  the  sooner  we  both  forget  what 
I  must  call  folly,  the  better." 

She  took  the  airs  of  a  woman  considerably  older  and  more 
experienced  than  himself.  He  thought  her  naughty;  she  was 
onfy  miserable. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  he,  more  quietly  and  with  more 
dignity  than  was  likely  from  his  previous  conduct.  ''  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  characterise  as  folly  what  might  be  presumptuous 
on  my  part — ^I  had  no  btisiness  to  express  myself  so  soon — but 
which  in  its  foundation  was  true  and  sincere.  That  I  can  answer 
for  most  solemnly.  It  is  possible,  though  it  may  not  be  a  usual 
thing,  for  a  man  to  feel  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  charms  and 
qualities  of  a  woman,  even  at  first  sight,  as  to  feel  sure  that  she, 
and  she  alone,  can  make  his  happiness.  My  folly  consisted— 
there  you  axe  right — ^in  even  dreaming  that  you  could  return  my 
feelings  in  the  lightest  degree,  when  you  had  only  seen  me  once ; 
and  I  am  most  truly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
sorry  I  am,  when  I  see  how  you  have  compelled  yourself  to  come 
and  speak  to  me  when  you  are  so  ill." 

She  staggered  into  a  chair,  for  with  all  her  wish  for  his  speedy 
dismissal,  ^e  was  obliged  to  be  seated.  His  hand  was  upon  the 
beU. 

"  No,  don't  I "  she  said.     "  Wait  a  minute." 
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* 
His  eyes,  bent  upon  her  witih  a  look  of  deep  anxiety,  tonclied 

her  at  that  moment,  and  she  was  on  the  point  of  shedding  tears; 

but  she  checked  herself,  and  rose  again. 

"  I  will  go,*'  said  he.  '^  It  is  the  kindest  thing  I  can  do.  Only, 
may  I  write?  May  I  yenture  to  write  and  urge  what  I  have  to 
say  more  coherently  ?  " 

^*  No  r'  said  she.  '^  Don't  write.  I  haye  given  you  my  answer. 
We  are  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing  to  each  other.  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married.  I  should  not  have  told  you  if  you  had  not  been 
so  kind.    Thank  you.    But  go  now." 

The  poor  young  man's  face  fell,  and  he  became  almost  as  white 
as  she  was  for  the  instant.  After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  took 
her  hand  in  his,  and  said : 

"  May  God  bless  you,  and  him  too,  whoever  he  be  I  But  if 
you  want  a  friend,  I  may  be  tdat  friend,  may  I  not  ?  and  tiy  to 
prove  that  my  words  of  regard  were  true,  in  a  better  and  higher 
sense  than  I  used  them  at  first."  And  kissing  her  passive  lutnd, 
he  was  gone  and  she  was  left  sitting  alane. 

But  solitude  was  not  what  she  could  bear.  She  went  quickly 
upstairs,  and  took  a  strong  dose  of  sal-volatile,  even  while  she 
heard  Miss  Monro  calling  to  her. 

'^  My  dear,  who  was  that  gentleman  that  has  been  closeted  with 
you  in  the  drawing-room  all  this  time  ?  " 

And  then,  without  listening  to  Ellinor's  reply,  she  went  on  : 

'^  Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  here  "  (it  was  at  Mrs.  Jackson's  house 
that  Mr.  Dunster  lodged),  '^  wanting  to  know  if  we  could  tell 
her  where  Mr.  Dunster  was,  for  he  never  came  home  last  night  at 
all.  And  you  were  in  the  drawing-room  with — who  did  you  say 
he  was  ?— that  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  might  have  come  at  a  better 
time  to  bid  good-bye ;  and  he  had  never  dined  here,  had  he  ?  so  I 
don't  see  any  reason  he  had  to  come  calling,  and  P.  P.  G.-ing, 
and  your  papa  not  up.  So  I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  ^  I'll  send  and 
ask  Mr.  Wilkins,  if  you  like,  but  I  don't  see  any  use  in  it,  for  I 
can  teU  you  just  as  well  as  anybody,  that  Mr.  Dunster  is  not  in 
this  house,  wherever  he  may  be.'  Yet  nothing  would  satisfy  her 
but  that  some  one  must  go  and  waken  up  your  papa,  and  ask  if 
he  could  tell  where  Mr.  Dunster  was." 

'^  And  did  papa  ?  "  inquired  Ellinor,  her  dry  throat  huskily 
forming  the  inquiry  that  seemed  to  be  expected  from  her. 

"No  !  to  be  sure  not.  How  should  Mr.  Wilkins  know?  As 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Jackson,  '  Mr.  Wilkins  is  not  likely  to  know  where 
Mr.  Dimster  spends  his  time  when  he  is  not  in  the  office,  for  they 
-do  not  move  in  the  same  rank  of  life,  my  good  viroman ; '  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  apologised,  but  said  that  yesterday  they  had  both 
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been  dining  at  Mr.  Hodgson's  together,  she  believed ;  and  some- 
how she  had  got  it  into  her  head  that  Mr.  Dimster  might  have 
missed  his  way  in  coming  along  Moor  Lane,  and  might  have 
slipped  into  the  canal ;  so  ehe  just  thought  she  wonld  step  up  and 
uk  Mr.  Wilkins  if  they  had  left  Mr.  Hodgson's  togedier,  or  if 
jour  papa  had  driven  home.  I  asked  her  whj  she  had  not  told 
me  all  iheae  particulars  before,  for  I  could  have  asked  jour  papa 
myself  all  about  when  he  last  saw  Mr  Dunster ;  and  I  went  up  to 
a£^  him  a  second  time,  but  he  did  not  like  it  at  all,  for  he  was  busy 
dressjng,  and  I  had  to  shout  my  questions  through  the  door,  and 
lie  could  not  always  hear  me  at  &:st." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

'^Oh  I  he  had  walked  part  of  the  way  with  Mr.  Dunster,  and 
then  cut  across  by  the  short  path  through  the  fields,  as  far  as  I 
could  tmderstand  him  through  the  door.  He  seemed  very  much 
annoyed  to  hear  that  Mr.  Dimster  had  not  been  at  home  all  night; 
but  he  said  I  was  to  tell  Mrs.  Jackson  that  he  would  go  to  the 
office  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his  breakfast,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
sent  up  directly  into  his  own  room,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
all  turn  out  right ;  but  that  she  had  better  go  home  at  once. 
And,  as  I  told  her,  she  might  find  Mr.  Dunster  there  by  the  time 
she  got  there.  There,  there  is  your  papa  going  out  I  He  has  not 
lost  any  time  over  his  breakfast !  " 

Ellmor  had  taken  up  the  Hamley  Examiner,  a  daily  paper, 
which  lay  on  the  table,  to  hide  her  face  in  the  first  instance ;  but 
it  served  a  second  purpose,  as  she  glanced  languidly  over  the 
colnnms  of  the  advertisements. 

"Ohl  here  are  Colonel  Macdonald*s  orchideous  plants  to  be 
sold.  All  the  stock  of  hothouse  and  stove  plants  at  Hartwell 
Priory.  I  must  send  James  over  to  Hartwell  to  attend  the  sale. 
It  is  to  last  for  three  days.'* 

^  Bnt  can  he  be  spared  for  so  long  ?  " 

''Oh,  yes ;  he  had  better  stay  at  the  little  inn  there,  to  be  on 
the  spot.  Three  days,*'  and  as  she  spoke,  she  ran  out  to  the 
gardener,  who  was  sweeping  up  the  newly-mown  grass  in  the 
&ont  of  the  house.  She  gave  hnn  hasty  and  unlimited  directions, 
only  seeming  intent— if  any  one  had  been  suspiciously  watching 
her  words  and  actions — ^to  hurry  him  ofE  to  the  distant  village, 
vhere  the  auction  was  to  take  place. 

When  he  was  once  gone  she  breathed  more  freely.  Now,  no 
one  but  the  three  cognisant  of  the  terrible  reason  of  the  disturb- 
^ce  of  the  turf  under  the  trees  in  a  certain  spot  in  the  belt 
^imd  the  flower-garden,  would  be  likely  to  go  into  the  place. 
Hies  Monro  might  wander  round  with  a  book  in  her  hand ;  but 
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she  never  noticed  anything,  and  was  short-sighted  into  the  bargain. 
Three  days  of  this  moist^  warm,  growing  weather,  and  the  green 
grass  would  spring,  just  as  if  life — was  what  it  had  been  twenty- 
four  hours  before. 

When  all  this  was  done  and  said,  it  seemed  as  if  Ellinor's  strength 
and  spirit  sank  down  at  once.  Her  voice  became  feeble,  her 
aspect  wan ;  and  although  she  told  Miss  Monro  that  nothing  was 
the  matter,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  who  loved  her  not 
to  perceive  that  she  was  far  from  well.  The  kind  governess 
placed  her  pupil  on  the  sofa,  covered  her  feet  up  warmly, 
darkened  the  room,  and  then  stole  out  on  tiptoe,  fancying  that 
EUinor  would  sleep.  Her  eyes  were,  indeed,  shut;  but  try  as 
much  as  she  would  to  be  quiet,  she  was  up  in  less  than  five  minutes 
after  Miss  Monro  had  left  the  room,  and  walking  up  and  down 
in  all  the  restless  agony  of  body  that  arises  from  an  overstrained 
mind.  But  soon  Miss  Monro  reappeared,  bringing  with  her  a 
dose  of  soothing  medicine  of  her  own  eoncocting,  for  she  was 
great  in  domestic  quackery.  What  the  medicine  was  EUinor  did 
not  care  to  know ;  she  drank  it  without  any  sign  of  ber  usual 
merry  rerastaoce  to  physic  of  Miss  Monro's  ordering ;  and  as  the 
latter  took  up  a  book,  and  showed  a  set  purpose  of  remaining 
with  her  patient,  Ellinor  was  compelled  to  lie  still,  and  presently 
fell  asleep. 

She  awakened  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  start.  Her  father 
was  standing  over  her,  listening  to  Miss  Monro's  account  of  her 
indisposition.  She  only  caught  one  glimpse  of  his  strangely 
altered  countenance,  and  hid  her  head  in  the  cushions — ^hid  it 
from  memory,  not  from  him.  For  in  an  instant  she  must  have 
conjectured  the  interpretation  he  was  likely  to  put  upon  her 
shrinking  action,  and  she  had  turned  towards  him,  and  had 
thrown  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  was  kissing  his  cold,  passive 
&ce.  Then  she  fell  back.  But  all  this  time  their  sad  eyes  never 
met — they  dreaded  the  look  of  recollection  that  must  be  in  each 
other's  gaze. 

"  There,  my  dear ! "  said  Miss  Monro.  "  Now  you  must  lie 
still  till  I  fetdi  you  a  little  broth.  •You  are  better  now,  are  not 
you?" 

'^You  need  not  go  for  the  broth„  Miss  Monro,"  said  Mr. 
Wilkins,  ringing  the  beU.  "  Fletcher  can  surely  bring  it."  He 
dreaded  the  being  left  alone  with  his  daughter — nor  did  she  fear 
it  less.  She  heard  the  strange  alteration  in  her  father^s  voice, 
hard  and  hoarse,  as  if  it  was  an  effort  to  speak.  The  physical 
fdgns  of  his  suffering  cut  her  to  the  heart ;  and  yet  shd  wondered 
how  it  was  that  they  could  both  be  alive,  or,  if  alive,  they  were  not 
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rmding  their  gannents  and  crying^  aloud*  Mr.  WilkinB  seemed 
to  liaY6  lost  the  power  of  caredess  adixm  and  speech,  it  is  true. 
He  wished  to  leave  the  room  now  hift  anxiety  about  his  daughter 
was  relieyed,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  He  was  obliged 
to  think  about  the  yeriest  trifle,  in  order  that  by  an  effi>rt  of  reason 
he  might  understand  how  he  should  have  spoken  or  acted  if  he 
iiad  been  free  from  blood-guiltinefls.  EUinor  understood  all  by 
intuition.  But  henceforward  the  unspoken  oomprehenaion  of 
each  other's  bidden  motions  made  their  mutual  presence  a 
burdensome  anxiety  to  each.  Miss  Monro  was  a  relief;  they 
were  glad  of  her  as  a  third  person,  unconscious  of  the  secret 
which  constrained  them.  Tms  afternoon  her  imconsdousness 
gave  present  pain,  although  on  after  reflection  each  found  in  her 
speeches  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 

''And  Mr.  Dunster,  Mr.  Wilkins,  has  he  come  home  yet?" 

A  moment's  pause,  in  which  Mr.  WiUdns  pumped  the  words  out 
of  his  husky  throat: 

'*  I  have  not  heard.  I  have  been  riding.  I  went  on  busineea 
to  Mr.  Estcourt's.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  send  and 
inquire  at  Mrs.  Jackson's." 

EUinor  sickened  at  the  words.  She  had  been  all  her  Hfe  a 
trnthfnl  plain-spoken  girl.  She  held  herself  high  above  deceit. 
Yet,  here  came  the  necessity  for  deceit — a  snare  spread  around 
her.  She  had  not  revolted  so  much  from  the  deed  which  brought 
^premeditated  death,  as  she  did  from  these  words  of  her  father's. 
The  night  before,  in  her  mad  fever  of  aflright,  she  had  &ncied 
that  to  conceal  the  body  was  all  that  would  be  required ;  she  had 
not  looked  forward  to  ihe  long,  weary  course  of  small  lies,  to  be 
done  and  said,  involved  in  that  one  mistaken  action.  Yet,  while 
her  Other's  words  made  her  soul  revolt,  his  appearance  melted 
her  heart,  as  she  caught  it,  half  turned  away  £rom  her,  neither 
looking  straight  at  Miss  Monro,  nor  at  anything  materially  visible. 
His  hollow  sunken  eye  seemed  to  EUinor  to  have  a  vision  of  the 
dead  man  before  it.  His  chetk  was  livid  and  worn,  and  its 
healthy  colouring  gained  by  years  of  hear^  out-door  exercise, 
vafi  all  gone  into  the  wanness  of  age.  His  hair,  even  to  EUinor, 
s^med  greyer  for  the  past  night  of  wretchedness.  He  stooped, 
And  looked  cbeamily  earthward,  where  f  ormeiiy  he  had  stood  erect. 
It  needed  aU  the  pity  caUed  forth  by  such  observation  to  quench 
^Uinor's  passionate  contempt  for  the  course  on  which  she  and  her 
^ther  were  embarked,  when  she  heard  him  repeat  his  words  to 
^^  seryant  who  came  with  her  broth. 

''Fletcher !  go  to  Mrs.  Jackson's  and  inquire  if  Mr.  Dunster  is 
^lae  home  yet.    I  want  to  speak  to  him." 

o  2 
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*'  To  him!'*  lying  dead  where  he  hfid  been  laid ;  killed  by  the 
man  who  now  asked  for  his  presence.  Ellinor  shut  her  eyes,  and 
lay  back  in  despair.  She  wished  she  might  die,  and  be  out  of 
tlus  horrible  tangle  of  events. 

Two  minutes  after,  she  was  conscious  of  her  &ther  and  Miss 
Monro  stealing  softly  out  of  the  room.  They  thought  that  she  slept. 

She  sprang  off  the  sofa  and  knelt  down. 

''  Oh,  God,*'  she  prayed, ''  Thou  knowest  1  Help  me !  There 
is  none  other  help  but  Thee  I " 

I  suppose  she  fainted.  For,  an  hour  or  more  afterwards  Miss 
Monro,  coming  in,  found  her  lying  insensible  by  the  side  of  the 
sofa. 

She  was  carried  to  bed.  She  was  not  delirious,  she  was  only 
in  a  stupor,  which  they  feared  might  end  in  delirium.  To  obviate 
this,  her  &ther  sent  far  and  wide  for  skilful  physicians,  who 
tended  her,  almost  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  the  minute. 

People  said  how  hard  it  was  upon  Mr.  Wilkins,  that  scarcely 
had  that  wretch  Dimster  gone  off,  with  no  one  knows  how  much 
out  of  the  trusts  of  the  firm,  before  his  only  child  fell  ill.  And, 
to  tell  the  truth,  he  himself  looked  burnt  and  scared  with  afflic- 
tion. He  had  a  startled  look,  they  said,  as  if  he  never  could  tell, 
after  such  experience,  from  which  side  the  awful  proofs  of  the 
uncertainty  of  earth  would  appear,  the  terrible  phantoms  of 
unforeseen  dread.  Both  rich  and  poor,  town  and  country,  sym- 
pathised with  him.  The  rich  cared  not  to  press  their  claims,  or 
their  business,  at  such  a  time;  and  only  wondered,  in  their 
superficial  talk  after  dinner,  how  such  a  good  fellow  as  Wilkins 
could  ever  have  been  deceived  by  a  man  like  Dunster.  Even 
Sir  Frank  Holster  and  his  lady  forgot  their  old  quarrel,  and 
came  to  inquire  after  Ellinor,  and  sent  her  hothouse  firuit  by  the 
bushel. 

Mr.  Corbet  behaved  as  an  anxious  lover  should  do.  He*  wrote 
daily  to  Miss  Monro  to  beg  for  the  most  minute  buUetios;  he 
procured  everything  in  town  that  any  doctor  even  fancied  might 
be  of  service.  He  came  down  as  soon  as  there  was  the  slightest 
hint  of  permission  that  Ellinor  might  see  him.  He  overpowered 
her  with  tender  words  and  caresses,  till  at  last  she  shrank  away 
from  them,  as  from  something  too  bewildering,  and  past  all  right 
comprehension. 

But  one  ni^ht  before  this,  when  all  windows  and  doors  stood 
open  to  admit  the  least  breath  that  stirred  the  sultry  July  air,  a 
servant  on  velvet  tiptoe  had  stolen  up  to  Ellinor^s  open  door«  and 
had  beckoned  out  of  the  chamber  of  the  sleeper  the  ever  watchful 
nurse,  Miss  Monro, 
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''A  gentleman  "wants  you/'  were  all  the  words  the  housemaid 
dared  to  say  so  close  to  the  bedroom.  And  softly,  softly  Miss 
Monro  stepped  down  the  stairs,  into  the  drawing-room ;  and  there 
she  saw  Mr.  Livingstone.  But  she  did  not  know  him ;  she  had 
never  seen  him  before. 

'*  I  have  travelled  all  day.  I  heard  she  was  ill — was  dying. 
Hay  I  just  have  one  more  look  at  her  ?  I  will  not  speak ;  I  will 
hardly  breathe.     Only  let  me  see  her  once  again  !  *' 

'^  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  don*t  know  who  you  are ;  and 
if  you  mean  Miss  Wilkins,  by  '  her/  she  is  very  ill,  but  we  hope 
not  dying.  She  was  very  ill,  indeed,  yesterday ;  very  dangerously 
ill,  I  may  say,  but  she  is  having  a  good  sleep,  in  consequence  of 
a  soporific  medicine,  and  we  are  really  banning  to  hope ** 

But  just  here  Miss  Monro's  hand  was  taken,  and,  to  her  infinite 
surprise,  was  kissed  before  she  could  remember  how  improper 
sa(^  behaviour  was. 

'*  God  bless  you,  madam,  for  saying  so.  But  if  she  sleeps,  will 
you  let  me  see  her  ?  it  can  do  no  harm,  for  I  will  tread  as  if  on 
egg  shells ;  and  I  have  come  so  far — if  I  might  just  look  on  her 
sweet  &ce.  Pray,  madam,  let  me  just  have  one  sight  of  her.  I 
will  not  ask  for  more." 

But  he  did  ask  for  more  after  he  had  had  his  wish.  He  stole 
upstairs  after  Miss  Monro,  who  looked  round  reproachfully  at 
him  if  even  a  nightingale  sang,  or  an  owl  hooted  in  the  trees 
outside  the  open  windows,  yet  who  paused  to  say  herself,  outside 
Mr.  Wilkins's  chamber  door, 

^'  Her  father*s  room ;  he  has  not  been  in  bed  for  six  nights, 
till  to-night ;  pray  do  not  make  a  noise  to  waken  him."  And  on 
into  the  deep  stillness  of  the  hushed  xoom,  where  one  clear  r.iy 
of  hidden  lamp-light  shot  athwart  the  fioor,  where  a  watcher, 
breathing  softly,  sat  beside  the  bed — where  Ellinor*s  dark  head 
lay  motionless  on  the  white  pillow,  her  &ce  almost  as  white,  her 
fomi  almost  as  still.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall.  After  a 
while  he  moved  to  withdraw.  Miss  Monro,  jealous  of  every 
sound,  followed  him,  with  steps  all  the  more  heavy  because  they 
were  taken  with  so  much  care,  down  the  stairs,  back  into  the 
drawing-room.  By  the  bed-candle  flaring  in  the  draught,  she 
saw  that  there  was  the  glittering  mark  of  wet  tears  on  his  cheek ; 
andjBhe  felt,  as  she  said  afterwards,  '^  sorry  for  the  young  man." 
And  yet  she  urged  him  to  go,  for  she  knew  that  she  might  be 
Wanted  upstairs.     He  took  her  hand,  and  wrung  it  hard. 

^' Thank  you.  She  looked  so  changed — oh!  she  looked  as 
though  she  were  dead.  You  will  write — Herbert  Livingstone, 
Langham  Vicarage,  Yorkshire;  you  will  promise  me  to  write. 
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If  I  could  do  anything  for  her,  but  I  can  but  pray.     Oh,  my 
darling ;  my  darlmg  1  and  I  have  no  right  to  be  with  her." 

^'  Go  away,  there's  a  good  young  man,"  said  Miss  Monro,  all 
the  more  pressing  to  hurry  him  out  by  the  j&ont  door,  because 
she  was  a&aid  of  his  emotion  overmastering  him,  and  making 
him  noisy  in  his  demonstrations.  '' Yes,  I  will  write ;  I  will  write, 
never  fearl"  and  she  bolted  the  door  behind  him,  and  was 
thankful. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  there  was  a  low  tap ;  she  undid  Ihe 
fastenings,  and  there  he  stood,  pale  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Please  don't  tell  her  I  came  to  ask  about  her ;  she  might  not 
like  it." 

"  No,  no  I  not  1 1  Poor  creature,  she's  not  likely  to  care  to 
hear  anything  this  long  while.  She  never  roused  at  Mr.  Corbet's 
name." 

"  Mr.  Corbet's  I "  said  Livingstone,  below  his  breath,  and  he 
iiumed  and  went  away ;  this  time  for  good. 

But  EUinor  recovered.     She  knew  she  was  recovering,  when 

^ay  after  day  she  felt  involuntary  strength  and  appetite  return. 

Her  body  seemed  stronger  than  her  will ;  for  that  would  have 

induced  her  to  cxeep  into  her  grave,  and  shut  her  eyes  for  ever 

-on  this  world,  so  fdU  of  troubles. 

She  lay,  for  the  most  part,  with  her  eyes  closed,  very  still  and 
quiet ;  but  she  thought  with  the  intensity  of  one  who  seeks  for 
lost  peace,  and  cannot  find  it.  She  began  to  see  that  if  in  the 
mad  impulses  of  that  mad  nightmare  of  horror,  they  had  all 
strengthened  each  other,  and  dared  to  be  frank  and  open, 
confessing  a  great  fault,  a  greater  disaster,  a  greater  woe — which 
in  the  first  instance  was  hardly  a  crime— their  future  course, 
though  sad  and  sorrowful,  would  have  been  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward one  to  tread.  But  it  was  not  for  her  to  undo  what  was 
-done,  and  to  reveal  the  error  and  shame  of  a  father.  Only  she, 
turning  anew  to  God,  in  the  solemn  and  quiet  watches  of  the 
night,  made  a  covenant,  that  in  her  conduct,  her  own  personal  in- 
dividual life,  she  would  act  loyally  and  truthfully.  And  as  for  the 
future,  and  all  the  terrible  chances  involved  in  it,  she  would  leave 
it  in  His  hands — if,  indeed  (and  here  came  in  the  Tempter),  He 
would  watch  over,  one  whose  life  hereafter  must  seem  based  upon 
a  lie.  Her  only  plea,  offered  "standing  afar  off,"  was,  "  The  lie  is 
said  and  done  and  over — it  was  not  for  my  own  sake.  Can  filial 
piety  be  so  overcome  by  the  rights  of  justice  and  truth,  as  to 
demand  of  me  that  I  should  reveal  my  father's  guilt." 

Her  father's  severe  sharp  punishment  began.     He  kn6w  why 
she.  suffered,  what  made  her  young  strength  &lter  and  tremble^ 
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what  made  hex  Uf  e  Beem.  nigh  about  to  be  quenched  in  death. 
Yet  he  could  not  take  his  sorrow  and  care  in  the  natural 
maimer.  He  was  obliged  to  think  how  every  word  and  deed 
would  be  construed.  He  fancied  that  people  were  watching  him 
with  suspicious  eyes,  when  nothing  was  further  from  their 
thoughts.  For  once  let  the  "  public  "  of  any  place  be  possessed 
by  an  idea,  it  is  more  difficult  to  dislodge  it  than  any  one 
imagines  who  had  not  tried.  If  Mr.  Wilkins  had  gone  into 
Hamley  market-place,  and  proclaimed  himself  guilty  of  the 
manslaughter  of  Mr.  Dunster — ^nay,  if  he  had  detailed  all  the 
circumstances — ^the  people  would  have  exclaimed,  ''Poor  man, 
he  is  crazed  by  this  discovery  of  the  unworthiness  of  the  man  he 
trusted  so ;  and  no  wonder — it  was  such  a  thing  to  have  done — 
to  have  d^auded  his  partus  to  such  an  extent,  and  then  have 
made  off  to  America ! " 

For  many  small  circumstances,  which  I  do  not  stop  to  detail 
here,  went  far  to  prove  this,  as  we  know,  unfounded  supposition; 
and  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  was  known,  from  his  handsome  boyhood, 
through  his  comely  manhood,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  all  the 
people  in  Hamley,  was  an  object  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  every 
one  who  saw  him,  as  he  passed  by,  old,  and  lorn,  and  haggard 
before  his  time,  all  through  the  evil  conduct  of  one,  London- bred, 
who  was  as  a  hard,  unlovely  stranger  to  the  popular  mind  of  thb 
little  country  town. 

Mr.  Wilkins's  own  servants  liked  him.  The  workings  of  his 
temptations  were  such  as  they  could  understand.  If  he  had  been 
hot-tempered  he  had  also  been  generous,  or  I  should  rather  say 
careless  and  lavish  with  his  money.  And  now  that  he  was 
cheated  and  impoverished  by  his  partner's  delinquency,  they 
thought  it  no  wonder  that  he  drank  long  and  deep  in  the  solitary 
evenings  which  he  passed  at  home.  It  was  ^ot  that  he  was 
without  invitations.  Every  one  came  forward  to  testify  their 
respect  for  him  by  asking  him  to  their  houses.  ^  He  had  probably 
never  been  so  universally  popular  since  his  father's  death.  But, 
as  he  said,  he  did  not  care  to  go  into  society  while  his  daughter 
was  so  ill — ^he  had  no  spirits  for  company. 

But  if  any  one  had  cared  to  observe  his  conduct  at  home,  and  to 
draw  conclusionB  from  it,  they  could  have  noticed  that,  anxious 
as  he  was  about  Ellinor,  he  rather  avoided  than  sought  her 
presence,  now  that  her  consciousness  and  memory  were  restored. 
Nor  did  she  as1$  for,  or  wish  for  him.  The  presence  of  each 
was  a  burden  to  the  other.  Oh,  sad  and  woeful  night  of  May — 
overshadowing  the  coming  summer  months  with  gloom  and  bitter 
remorse  1 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Still  youth  prevailed  over  all.  Ellinor  got  weU^  as  I  have  said, 
even  when  she  would  fain  have  died,  ^d  the  a£temoon  came 
when  she  left  her  room.  Miss  Monro  would  gladly  have  made  a 
festival  of  her  recovery,  ftnd  have  had  her  conveyed  into  the  unused 
drawing-room.  But  Ellinor  begged  that  she  might  be  taken  into 
the  library — ^into  the  school-room — anywhere  (thought  she)  not 
looking  on  the  side  of  the  house  on  the  flower-garden,  which  she 
had  felt  in  all  her  illness  as  a  ghastly  pressure  lying  within  sight 
of  those  very  windows,  through  whicl)  the  morning  sun  streamed 
right  upon  her  bed — like  th9  accusing  angel,  bringing  all  hidden 
things  to  light. 

And  when  Ellinor  was  better  still,  when  the  Bath-chair  had 
been  sent  up  for  her  use,  by  some  kindly  old  maid,  out  of  Hamley, 
she  still  petitioned  that  it  might  be  kept  on  the  lawn  or  town  side 
of  the  house,  away  from  the  flower-garden. 

One  day  she  almost  screamed,  when,  as  she  was  going  to  the 
front  door,  she  saw  Dixon  standing  ready  to  draw  her,  instead  of 
Fletcher  iJie  servant  who  usually  went.  But  she  checked  all 
demonstration  of  feeling;  although  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  him  since  he  and  ^e  and  one  more  had  worked  their  hearts 
out  in  hard  bodily  labour. 

He  looked  so  stern  and  ill  I  Cross,  too,  which  she  had  never 
seen  him  before. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  immediate  sight  of  the  windows, 
she  asked  him  to  stop,  forcing  herself  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Dixon,  you  look  very  poorly,"  she  said,  trembling  as  she 
spoke. 

«  Ay  I "  said  he.  "  We  didn't  think  much  of  it  at  the  time, 
did  we,  Miss  Nelly  ?  But  it'll  be  the  death  on  us,  I'm  thinking. 
It  has  aged  me  above  a  bit.  AU  my  fifty  years  afore  were  but 
as  a  forenoon  of  child's  play  to  that  night.  Meastcflt,  too — ^I  could 
a-bear  a  good  deal,  but  measter  cuts  tl^ough  the  stable-yard,  and 
past  me,  wi'out  a  word,  as  if  I  was  poisoui  or  a  stinking  foumart. 
It's  that  as  is  worst,  Miss  Nelly,  it  is." 

And  the  poor  man  brushed  some  tears  £rom  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  withered,  furrowed  hand.  Ellinor  caught  the 
infection,  and  cried  outright,  sobbed  like  a  child,  even  while  she 
held  out  her  little  white  thin  hand  to  his  grasp.  For  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her  emotion,  he  was  penitent  for  what  he  had  said. 

"  Don't  now — don't,"  was  all  he  could  think  of  to  say. 
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''Dixon I''  said  she  at  length,  "you  must  not  mind  it.  Tou 
must  tiy  not  to  mind  it.  I  see  he  does  not  like  to  be  reminded 
of  that,  even  by  seeing  me.  He  tries  never  to  be  alone  with  me. 
Mj  poor  old  Dixon,  it  has  spoilt  my  life  for  me;  for  I  don't 
think  he  loves  me  any  more." 

She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break;  and  now  it  was 
Dixon's  turn  to  be  comforter. 

''Ah,  dear,  my  blessing,  he  loves  you  above  everything.  It's 
only  he  can't  a-bear  the  sight  of  us,  as  is  but  naturaL  And  if  he 
doesn't  fancy  being  alone  with  you,  there's  always  one  as  does,  and 
that's  a  comfort  at  the  worst  of  times.  And  don't  ye  fret  about 
vhat  I  said  a  minute  ago.  I  were  put  out  because  measter  all 
bat  pushed  me  out  of  his  way  this  morning,  without  never  a 
word.  But  I  were  an  old  fool  for  telling  ye.  And  I've  really 
forgotten  why  I  told  Fletcher  I'd  drag  ye  a  bit  about  to-day.  Th' 
gardener  is  beginning  for  to  wonder  as  you  don't  want  to  see  th' 
umnals  and  bedding-out  things  as  you  were  so  particular  about 
hi  May.  And  I  thought  I'd  just  have  a  word  wi'  ye,  and  then  if 
you'd  let  me,  we'd  go  together  just  once  round  the  flower-garden, 
JQst  to  say  you've  been,  you  know,  and  to  give  them  chaps  a  bit 
of  praise.  You'll  only  have  to  look  on  the  beds,  my  pretty,  and 
it  most  be  done  some  time.     So  come  along  I " 

He  began  to  pull  resolutely  in  the  direction  of  the  flower- 
garden.  £llinor  bit  her  lips  to  keep  in  the  cry  of  repugnance 
that  rose  to  them.  As  Dixon  stopped  to  unlock  the  door,  he 
aaid: 

"It's  not  hardness,  nothing  like  it ;  I've  waited  till  I  heerd  you 
were  better ;  but  it's  in  for  a  peimy  in  for  a  pound  wi'  us  all ; 
and  folk  may  talk ;  and  bless  your  little  brave  heart,  you'll  stand 
a  deal  for  your  father's  sake,  and  so  will  I,  though  I  do  feel  it 
>^e  a  bit,  when  he  puts  out  his  hand  as  if  to  keep  me  off,  and 
1  only  going  to  speak  to  him  about  Clipper's  knees ;  though  I'll 
own  I  had  wondered  many  a  day  when  I  was  to  have  the  good- 
borrow  master  never  missed  sin'  he  were  a  boy  till ^Well ! 

and  now  you've  seen  the  beds,  and  can  say  they  looked  mighty 
pretty,  and  is  done  all  as  you  wished ;  and  we're  got  out  again, 
and  breathing  fresher  air  than  yon  simbaked  hole,  with  its 

amelling  flowers,  not  half  so  wholesome  to  snuff  at  as  good  stable- 
dung." 

So  the  good  man  chatted  on ;  not  without  the  purpose  of 
gvmg  EUiuor  time  to  recover  herself ;  and  partly  also  to  drown 
^  own  cares,  which  lay  heavier  on  his  heart  than  he  could  say. 
But  he  thought  himself  rewairded  by  EUinor's  thanks,  and  warm 
^^astire  of  his  hard  hand  as  she  got  out  at  the  front  door,  and 
oade  him  good-by. 
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The  break  to  her  days  of  weary  monotony  uma  the  letters  she 
constantly  received  from  Mr.  Corbet.  And  yet  here  again  lurked 
the  sting.  He  was  all  astonishment  and  indignation  at  Mr. 
Dunster^s  disappearance,  or  rather  flight,  to  America,  And  now 
that  she  was  growing  stronger,  he  did  not  scruple  to  express 
curiosity  respecting  the  details,  never  doubting  but  that  she  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  much  that  he  wanted  to  know; 
although  he  had  too  much  delicacy  to  question  her  on  the  point 
which  was  most  important  of  all  in  his  eyes,  namely,  how  far  it 
had  affected  Mr.  Wilkins's  worldly  prospects ;  for  the  report 
prevalent  in  Hamley  had  reached  London,  that  Mr.  Dunster  had 
made  away  with,  or  carried  oflP,  trust  property  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  all  which  Mr.  Wilkins  would  of  course  be  liable. 

It  was  hard  work  for  Ealph  Corbet  to  keep  from  seeking  direct 
information  on  this  head  from  Mr.  Ness,  or,  indeed,  from  Mr. 
Wilkins  himself.  But  he  restrained  himself,  knowing  that  in 
August  he  should  be  able  to  make  all  these  inquiries  personally. 
Before  the  end  of  the  long  vacation  he  had  hoped  to  marry 
Ellinor:  that  was  the  time  which  had  been  plazmed  by  them 
when  they  had  met  in  the  early  spring  before  her  illness  and  all 
this  misfortime  happened.  But  now,  as  he  wrote  to  his  &ther, 
nothing  could  be  definitely  arranged  until  he  had  paid  his  visit  to 
Hamley,  and  seen  the  state  of  affaks. 

Accordingly  one  Saturday  in  Augtlst,  he  came  to  Ford  Bank, 
this  time  as  a  visitor  to  EUinor's  home,  instead  of  to  his  old 
quarters  at  Mr.  Ness's. 

The  house  was  still  as  if  asleep  in  the  full  heat  of  the  afternoon 
sun,  as  Mr.  Corbet  drove  up.  The  window-blinds  were  down ; 
the  front  door  wide  open,  great  stands  of  heliotrope  and  roses 
and  geraniums  stood  just  within  the  shadow  of  the  hall ;  but 
through  all  the  silence  his  approach  seemed  to  excite  no  com- 
motion. He  thought  it  strange  that  he  had  not  been  watched  for, 
that  Ellinor  did  not  come  running  out  to  meet  him,  that  she 
allowed  Fletcher  to  come  and  attend  to  his  luggage,  and  usher 
him  nto  the  library  just  like  any  common  visitor,  any  morning- 
caller.  He  stiffened  himself  up  into  a  moment's  indignant 
coldness  of  manner.  But  it  vanished  in  an  instant  when,  on  the 
door  being  opened,  he  saw  Ellinor  standing  holding  by  the  table, 
looking  for  his  appearance  with  almost  panting  anxiety.  He 
thought  of  nothing  then  but  her  evident  weakness,  her  changed 
looks,  for  which  no  account  of  her  illness  had  prepared  him* 
For  she  was  deadly  white,  lips  and  all ;  and  her  dark  eyes  seemed 
minaturally  enlarged,  while  the  caves  in  which  they  were  set  were 
strangely  deep  and  hollow.   Her  hair,  too,  had  been  cut  off  pretty 
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doselj ;  she  did  not  usuallj  wear  a  cap,  but  with  some  faint  idea  of 
making  herself  look  better  in  his  eje^  she  had  put  on  one  this  day, 
and  the  effect  was  that  she  seemed  to  be  forty  years  of  age ;  but 
one  instant  after  he  had  come  in,  her  pale  face  was  flooded  with 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  had  hard  work  to 
keep  herself  from  going  into  hysterics,  but  she  instinctively  knew 
kow  much  he  would  hate  a  scene,  and  she  checked  herself  in 
time. 

"  Oh,''  she  murmured,  ^'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you ;  it  is  such  a 
comfort,  such  an  infinite  pleasure."  And  so  she  went  on,  cooing 
out  words  over  him,  and  stroking  his  hair  with  her  thin  fingers; 
while  he  rather  tried  to  avert  his  eyes,  he  was  so  much  afraid  of 
betraying  how  much  he  thought  her  altered. 

But  when  she  came  down,  dressed  for  dinner,  this  sense  of 
her  change  was  diminished  to  him.  Her  short  brown  hair  had 
already  a  little  wave,  and  was  ornamented  by  some  black  lace ; 
she  wore  a  large  black  lace  shawl — ^it  had  been  her  mother's  of 
old — over  some  delicate-coloured  muslin  dress;  her  face  was 
slightly  flushed,  and  had  the  tints  of  a  wild  rose  ;  her  lips  kept 
pale  and  trembling  with  involuntary  motion,  it  is  true ;  and  as 
the  lovers  stood  together,  hand  in  hand,  by  the  window,  he  was 
aware  of  a  little  convulsive  twitching  at  every  noise,  even  while 
she  seemed  gazing  in  tranquil  pleasure  on  the  long  smooth  slope 
of  the  newly-mown  lawn,  stretching  down  to  the  little  brook 
that  prattled  merrily  over  the  stones  on  its  merry  course  to 
Hamley  town. 

He  felt  a  stronger  twitch  than  ever  before;  even  while  his 
ear,  less  deUcate  than  hers,  could  distinguish  no  peculiar  sound. 
About  two  minutes  after  Mr.  Wilkins  entered  the  room.  He 
came  up  to  Mr.  Corbet  with  a  warm  welcome :  some  of  it  real, 
some  of  it  assumed.  He  talked  volubly  to  him,  taking  little  or 
no  notice  of  EUinor,  who  dropped  into  the  background,  and  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  by  Miss  Monro ;  for  on  this  day  they  were  all 
to  dine  together.  Kalph  Corbet  thought  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was 
aged;  but  no  wonder,  after  all  his  anxiety  of  various  kinds: 
Mr.  Dunster's  flight  and  reported  defalcations,  EUinor's  illness,  of 
the  seriousness  of  which  her  lover  was  now  convinced  by  her 
appearance. 

He  would  fain  have  spoken  more  to  her  dming  the  dinner  that 
ensued,  but  Mr.  Wilkins  absorbed  all  his  attention,  talking  and 
questioning  on  subjects  that  left  the  ladies  out  of  the  conversation 
almost  perpetually.  Mr.  Corbet  recognised  his  host^s  fine  tact, 
even  while  his  persistence  in  talking  annojed  him.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Wilkins  was  anxious  to  spare  his  daughter  any 
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exertion  beyond  that — to  wbicb,  indeed,  slie  seemed  ecarelj 
equal — of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  And  the  more  her 
father  talked — so  fine  an  observer  was  Mr.  Corbet— the  more 
silent  and  depressed  ElHnor  appeared.  But  by-and-by  he  ac- 
coimted  for  this  inverse  ratio  of  gaiety,  as  he  perceived  how 
quickly  Mr.  Wilkin s  had  his  glass  replenished.  And  here,  again, 
Mr.  Corbet  drew  his  conclusions,  from  the  silent  way  in  which, 
without  a  word  or  a  sign  from  his  master,  Fletcher  gave  him  more 
wine  continually — wine  that  was  drained  off  at  once. 

"  Six  glasses  of  sherry  before  dessert,"  thought  Mr.  Corbet  to 
himself.     "Bad  habit — no  wonder  Ellinor  looks  grave."     And 
when  the  gentlemen  were  left  alone,  Mr.  Wilkins  helped  himself 
even  stilL  more  freely ;  yet  without  the  slightest  effect  on  the 
clearness  and  brilliancy  of  his  conversation.     He  had   always 
talked  well  and  racily,  that  Ralph  knew,  and  in  this  power  he 
now  recognised  a  temptation  to  which  he  feared  that  his  future 
father-in-law  had  succumbed.     And  yet,  while  he  perceived  that 
this  gift  led  into  temptation,  he  coveted  it  for  himself ;  for  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  this  fluency,  this  happy  choice  of  epithets, 
was  the  one  thing  he  should  fail  in  when  he  began  to  enter  into 
the  more  active  career  of  his  profession.     But  after  some  time 
spent  in  listening,  and  admiring,  with  this  little  feeling  of  envy 
lurking  in  the  background,  Mr.  Corbet  became  aware  of  Mr. 
Wilkins's  increasing  confusion  of  ideas,  and  rather  unnatural  mer- 
riment ;  and,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  from  admiration  to  disgust, 
he  rose  up  to  go  into  the  library,  where  Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro 
were  sitting.     Mr.  Wilkins    accompanied  him,  laughing  and 
talking  somewhat  loudly.     Was  Ellinor  aware  of  her  father's 
state  ?     Of  that  Mr.  Corbet  could  not  be  sure.   '  She  looked  up 
with  grave  sad  eyes  as  they  came  into  the  room,  but  with  no 
apparent  sensation  of  surprise,  annoyance,  or  shame.     When  her 
glance  met  her  father's,  Mr.  Corbet  noticed  that  it  seemed  to 
sober  the  latter  immediately.     He  sat  down  near  the  open 
window,  and  did  not  speak,  but  sighed  heavily  from  time  to  time. 
Miss  Monro  took  up  a  book,  in  order  to  leave  the  young  people 
to  themselves;  and  after  a  little  low  murmured  conversation, 
Ellinor  went  upstairs  to  put  on  her  things  for  a  stroll  through  the 
meadows  by  the  river-side. 

They  were  sometimes  sauntering  along  in  the  lovely  summer 
twilight,  now  resting  on  some  grassy  hedge-row  bank,  or  standing 
still,  looking  at  the  great  baizes,  with  their  crimson  sails,  lazily 
floating  down  the  river,  making  ripples  on  the  glassy  opal  sur- 
foce  of  the  water.  They  did  not  talk  very  much ;  Ellmor  seemed 
disinclined  for  the  exertion ;  and  her  lover  was  thinking  over  Mr* 
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Wilkins^sbehayiotir,  with  some  snrprise  and  distaste  of  the  habit 
so  evidently  growing  upon  him. 

They  came  home,  looking  serious  and  tired :  yet  they  could 
not  accoimt  for  their  &tigue  by  the  length  of  their  walk ,  and 
Miss  Monro,  forgettmg  Autolycus^s  song,  kept  fidgeting  about 
EUinor,  and  wondering  how  it  was  she  looked  so  jxale,  if  she  had 
only  been  as  &r  as  the  Ash  Meadow.  To  escape  from  this 
wonder,  Ellinor  weiit  early  to  bed.  Mr.  Wilkins  was  gone,  no 
one  knew  where,  and  Balph  and  Miss  Monro  were  left  to  a  ludf- 
hour's  tete-a-tete.  He  thought  he  coidd  easily  account  for 
Ellinor's  languor,  if,  indeed,  she  had  perceived  as  much  as  he 
had  done  of  her  father's  state,  when  they  had  come  into  the 
library  after  dinner.  But  there  were  many  detaUs  which  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  from  a  comparatively  indifferent  person,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could,  he  passed  on  from  the  conversation  about 
£llinor*s  health,  to  inquiries  as  to  the  whole  affair  of  Mr. 
DuQster^s  disappearance. 

Next  to  her  anxiety  about  Ellinor,  Miss  Monro  liked  to  dilate 
on  the  mystery  connected  with  Mr.  Dimster's  flight ;  for  that  was 
the  word  she  employed  without  hesitation,  as  she  gave  him 
the  account  of  the  event  universally  received  and  believed 
in  by  the  people  of  Hamley.  How  Mr.  Dunster  had  never 
been  liked  by  any  one;  how  everybody  remembered  that 
he  could  never  look  them  straight  in  the  &ce;  how  he  always 
seemed  to  be  hiding  something  that  he  did  not  want  to  have 
blown ;  how  he  had  drawn  a  large  sum  (exact  quantity  unknown) 
oat  of  the  county  bank  only  die  day  before  he  left  Hamley, 
doubtless'  in  preparation  for  his  escape ;  how  some  one  had  told 
Mr.  Wilkins  he  had  seen  a  man  just  like  Dunster  lurking  about 
the  docks  at  Liverpool,  about  two  days  after  he  had  left  his 
lodgings,  but  that  this  some  one,  being  in  a  hurry,  had  not  cared 
to  stop  and  Qpeak  to  t£e  man ;  how  that  the  affairs  in  the  ofiice 
were  discovered  to  be  in  such  a  sad  state  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Dunster  had  absconded — ^he  that  had  been  so  trusted  by 
poor  dear  Mr.  Wilkins.     Money  gone  no  one  knew  how  or  where. 

"But  has  he  no  friends  who  can  explain  his  proceedings,  and 
account  for  the  missing  money,  in  some  way  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Corbet. 

"No,  none.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  written  everywhere,  right  and 
left,  I  believe.  I  know  he  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dunster*s  nearest 
relation — a  tradesman  in  the  City — a  cousin,  I  think,  and  he 
could  give  no  information  in  any  way.  He  knew  that  about  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  Dunster  had  had  a  great  fancy  for  going  to 
America,  and  had  read  a  great  many  travels — all  just  what  a 
num  would  do  before  going  off  to  a  country." 
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<<  Ten  years  is  a  long  time  be£orduuid,"  said  Mr.  Corbet,  half 
smiling;  '^  shows  malice  prepense  with  a  vengeance.'*  But  then^ 
turning  grave,  he  said :  *'  Did  he  leave  Hamley  in  debt  ? '' 

''  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that,"  said  -Miss  Monro,  rather  nn- 
wiUinglj,  for  she  considered  it  as  a  piece  of  loyalty  to  the 
Wilkinses,  whom  Mr.  Dimster  had  injured  (as  she  thought)  to 
blacken  his  character  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  any  degree 
of  truth. 

'^  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Mr.  Corbet,  musing. 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  replied,  quickly ;  "  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
seen  the  man,  with  one  or  two  side-locks  of  hair  combed  over  his 
baldness,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  his  eyes  that  never 
looked  at  you,  and  his  way  of  eating  with  his  knife  when  he 
thought  he  was  not  observed — oh,  and  numbers  of  things  1 — 
you  would  not  think  it  strange." 

Mr.  Corbet  smiled. 

"  I  only  meant  that  he  seems  to  have  had  no  extravagant  or 
vicious  habits  which  would  account  for  his  embezzlement  of  the 
money  that  is  missing — but,  to  be  sure,  money  in  itself  is  a 
temptation-— only  he,  being  a  partner,  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
making  it  without  risk  to  himself.  Has  Mr.  Wilkins  taken  any 
steps  to  have  him  arrested  in  America?  He  might  easily  do 
that." 

^'Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Ralph,  you  don't  know  aax  good  Mr. 
Wilkins  I  He  would  rather  bear  the  loss,  I  am  sure,  and  all  this 
trouble  and  care  which  it  has  brought  upon  him,  than  be  revenged 
upon  Mr.  Dunster." 

'^  Revenged  I  What  nonsense !  It  is  simple  justice— justice 
to  himself  and  to  others — to  see  that  villainy  is  so  sufficiently 
punished  as  to  deter  others  from  entering  upon  such  courses. 
But  I  have  little  doubt  Mr.  Wilkins  has  taken  the  right  steps; 
he  is  not  the  man  to  sit  down  quietly  under  such  a  loss." 

'^  No,  indeed  I  He  had  him  advertised*  in  the  Times  and  in  the 
county  papers,  and  offered  a  reward  of  twenty  pounds  for  in- 
formation concerning  him." 

"  Twenty  pounds  was  too  little." 

"  So  I  said.  I  told  Bllinor  that  I  would  give  twenty  pounds 
myself  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  she,  poor  darling !  fell 
a-trembling,  and  said,  *  I  would  give  all  I  have — ^I  would  give 
my  life.'  And  then  she  was  in  such  distress,  and  sobbed  so,  I 
•promised  her  I  would  never  name  it  to  her  again." 

"Poor  child — ^poor  child  I  she  wants  change  of  scene.  Her 
nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken  by  her  illness." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  Bllinor  was  to  go  to  church  for 
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the  first  time  once  her  illnefls.  Her  father  had  decided  it  for  her, 
or  else  ahe  wonld  fain  have  stayed  away — she  would  hardly 
acknowledge  why,  even  to  herself,  but  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
very  words  and  presenoe  of  God  must  there  search  her  and  find 
her  out. 

She  went  early,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lover,  and  trying 
to  f  oiget  the  past  in  the  present.  They  walked  slowly  along 
between  the  rows  of  waving  golden  com  ripe  for  the  harvest 
Mr.  Corbet  gathered  blue  and  scarlet  flowers,  and  made  up  a  little 
mstic  nosegay  for  her.  She  took  and  stuck  it  in  her  girdle, 
smiling  faintly  as  she  did  so. 

Hamley  Church  had,  in  former  days,  been  collegiate,  and  was, 
in  consequenqe,  much  larger  and  grander  than  the  majority  of 
countiy-town  churches.  The  Ford  Bank  pew  was  a  square  one, 
downstairs ;  the  Ford  Bank  servants  sat  in  a  front  pew  in  the 
galleiy,  right  before  their  master.  EUinor  was  '*  hardening  her 
heart  not  to  listen,  not  to  hearken  to  what  might  disturb  the 
wound  which  was  just  being  skinned  oyer,  when  she  caught 
Dixon's  face  up  aboye.  He  looked  looked  worn,  sad,  soured,  and 
anxious  to  a  miserable  degree;  but  he  was  straining  eyes  and 
ears,  heart  and  soul,  to  hear  the  solemn  words  read  from  the 
pulpit,  as  if  in  them  alone  he  could  find  help  in  his  strait. 
Ellmor  felt  rebuked  and  hxunbled. 

She  was  in  a  tumidtuous  state  of  mind  when  they  left  church ; 
she  wished  to  do  her  du^,  yet  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was. 
Who  was  to  help  her  with  wisdom  and  advice  ?  Assuredly  he  to 
whom  her  future  life  was  to  be  trusted.  But  the  case  must  be 
stated  in  an  impersonal  form.  No  one,  not  even  her  husband,  must 
ever  know  anything  against  her  father  from  her.  EUinor  was  so 
artless  herself,  that  she  had  little  idea  how  quickly  and  easily 
some  people  can  penetrate  motiyes,  and  combine  disjointed 
sentences.  She  began  to  speak  to  Balph  on  their  slow,  saunter- 
ing walk  homewards  through  the  quiet  meadows : 

*'  Suppose,  Balph,  ihat  a  girl  was  engaged  to  be  married ^" 

<^I  can  very  easily  suppose  that,  with  you  by  me,'*  said  he, 
filling  up  her  pause. 

"  Oh  I  but  I  don't  mean  myselE  at  all,"  replied  she,  reddening. 
**!  am  only  thinking  of  what  might  happen;  and  suppose  that 
this  girl  knew  of  some  one  belonging  to  her— we  wHl  call  it  a 
brother — ^who  had  done  something  wrong,  that  would  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  whole  family  if  it  was  known — though,  indeed, 
it  might  not  have  been  so  yery  wrong  as  it  seemed,  and  as  it 
would  look  to  the  world-bought  she  to  break  off  her  engagement 
for  fear  of  inyolving  her  loyer  in  the  disgrace  ?  " 
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^  Certainly  not»  without  telling  him  her  reason  for  doing  ao.** 

''Ah  I  but  suppose  she  could  not.  She  might  not  be  at  liber^ 
to  do  soJ' 

"  I  can't  answer  supposititious  cases.  I  must  have  the  £acts^ 
if  facts  there  are— more  plainly  before  me  before  I  can  gire 
an  opinion.  Who  are  you  thinking  of,  £llinor?"  asked  he, 
rather  abruptly. 

'<  Oh,  of  no  one/'  she  answered  in  afinght.  ''  Why  should  I 
be  thinking  of  any  one?  I  often  try  to  plan  out  what  I  should 
do,  or  what  I  ought  to  do,  if  such  and  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened, just  as  you  recollect  I  used  to  wonder  if  I  should  have 
presence  of  mind  in  case  of  fire." 

"  Then,  after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  girl  who  is  engaged, 
and  who  has  the  imaginary  brother  who  gets  into  disgrace?  " 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  she,  a  little  annoyed  at  haying 
betrayed  any  personal  interest  in  the  afiair. 

He  was  suent,  meditating. 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  it,"  said  she,  timidly,  "  is  there?  '* 

<<  I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  fully  out  what  is  in  your 
mind,"  he  replied,  kindly.  ''  Something  has  happened  which 
has  suggested  these  questions.  Are  you  putting  yourself  in  the 
place  of  any  one  about  whom  you  have  been  hearing  lately  ?  I 
know  you  used  to  do  so  formerly,  when  you  were  a  Httle  girl." 

"  No ;  it  was  a  yery  foolish  question  of  mine,  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  said  anything  about  it.   See !  here  is  Mr.  Ness  oyertakiiig 


us." 


The  clergyman  joined  them  on  the  broad  walk  that  ran  by  the 
riyer-side,  and  the  talk  became  general.  It  was  a  relief  to  £lli- 
nor,  who  had  not  attained  her  end,  but  who  had  gone  &r  towards 
betraying  something  of  her  own  indiyidual  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion i^e  had  asked.  Balph  had  been  more  struck  eyen  by  her 
manner  than  her  words.  He  was  sure  that  something  lurked 
behind,  and  had  an  idea  of  his  own  that  it  was  connected  with 
Dunster's  disappearance.  But  he  was  glad  that  Mr.  Ness's  joining 
them  gaye  him  leisure  to  consider  a  little. 

The  end  of  his  reflections  was,  that  the  next  day,  Monday,  he 
went  into  the  town,  and  artfully  learnt  all  he  could  hear  about 
Mr.  Dunster's  character  and  mode  of  going  on ;  and  with  still 
more  skill  he  extracted  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  embarrassed 
nature  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  affiurs — embarrassment  which  was  gene- 
rally attributed  to  Dunster's  disappearance  with  a  good  laxge  sum 
belonging  to  the  firm  in  his  possession.  But  Mr.  Corbet  ti^ought 
otherwise;  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  seek  out  the  baser 
motiyes  for  men's  eonduct,  and  to  call  the  result  of  these  re« 
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searches  wisdom*  He  imagined  that  Dunster  had  been  well  paid 
bj  Mr.  Wilkins  for  his  disappearance,  which  was  an  easy  way  of 
acconnting  for  the  derangement  of  accounts  and  loss  of  money 
that  arose,  in  fact,  from  Mr.  Wilkins's  extravagance  of  habits  and 
growing  intemperance. 

On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  said  to  EUinor,  "  Mr.  Ness  inter- 
rupted US  yesterday  in  a  Tery  inteiresting  conversation.  Do  you 
remember,  love  ?  " 

£Ilinor  reddened  and  kept  her  head  still  more  intently  bent 
over  a  sketch  she  was  making. 
«*Yes;  I  recollect." 

*^  I  haye  been  thinking  about  it.  I  still  think  she  ought  to 
tell  her  loyer  that  such  disgrace  hung  over  him — I  mean,  over 
the  family  with  whom  he  was  going  to  connect  himsel£  Of 
course,  tbe  only  effect  would  be  to  znake  him  stand  by  her  still 
more  for  her  frankness." 

"  Oh !  but,  Ralph,  it  might  perhaps  be  something  she  ought 
not  to  tell,  whatever  came  of  her  silence.** 

"  Of  course  there  might  be  all  sorts  of  cases.  Unless  I  knew 
more  I  could  not  pretend  to  judge." 

This  was  said  rather  more  coolly.  It  had  the  desired  effp(*t. 
Ellinor  laid  down  her  brush,  and  covered  her  &ce  with  her  hand. 
After  a  pause,  she  turned  towards  him  and  said : 

"I  will  tell* you  this;  and  more  you  must  not  aak  me.  I 
blow  you  are  as  safe  as  can  be.  I  am  the  girl,  you  are  the  lover, 
uid  possible  shame  hangs  over  my  father,  if  8omediing-~oh,  so 
dreadful"  (here  she  blanched),  ''but  not  so  veiy  mucb  his  fitult, 
is  ever  found  out." 

Though  this  was  nothing  more  than  he  esrpected,  though  Ralph 
thought  that  he  was  aware  what  the  dreadful  something  might  be, 
yet,  when  it  was  acknowleged  in  words,  his  heart  contracted,  and 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  intent,  wistful,  beautiful  face,  creep- 
ing close  to  his  to  read  his  expression  aright.  But  after  that  his 
presence  of  mind  came  iii  aid.  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her;  murmuring  fond  words  of  S3rmpathy,  and  promises  of 
faith,  nay,  even  of  greater  love  than  before,  since  greater  need 
she  might  have  of  that  love.  But  somehow  he  was  glad  when 
the  dressing-bell  rang,  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  room  he 
could  reflect  on  what  he  had  heard ;  for  the  intelligenoe  had  been 
f  great  shock  to  him,  although  he  had  &uicied  that  his  morning's 
^^luiries  had  prepared  him  ^r  it* 
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^-      -^  CHAPTEB  IX. 

Ealph  Cobbet  found  it  a  veiy  difficnlt  tbin^  to  keep  down  his 
cariosity  during  the  next  few  dftys.  It  was  a  'miserable  tiling  to 
liave  EUinior's  unsp(^en  secret  seveo^g  them  like  apliantbm. 
But  he  had  given  her  his  word  that  he  would  msik^  no  further 
inquiries  from  her;'  Indeed,  he  thought  he  could  well  enough 
make  out  the  outline  of  past  events ;  dtiU^  there  was  too  much 
left  to  conjecture  for  his  mind  not  to  be  always  busy  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  felt  incHned  to  prol^e  Mr.  Wilions  in  their  after-^nner 
conversation,  in  which  his  host  was  fratk  and  lax  enough  on 
many  subjects.  But  once  touch  on*  the  name  of  Dunster  and 
Mr.  Wllkins  sank  into  a  kind  of  suB|Hciou8  depression  of  spirits; 
talking  little,  and  with  evident  caution ;  and  from  tinie  to  time 
shooting  furfave  glances  at  his  interlocutor's  face.  Ellinor  was 
resolutdy  impervious  to  any  attempts  of  his  to  bring  his  conver- 
satibiv  with  ner  back  to  the  subject  which  mbre  and  more 
engrossed  Ralph  Corbet's  mind.  .She  had  done  her  duty,  as 
she  understood  it;  and  had  received  assurances  which  she  was 
only  too  glad  to  believe  fondly  with  aU  the  tender  &ith  of  her 
heart.  Whatever  came  to  pass,  Ralph's  love  wonld  still  be  hers; 
nor  was  he  unwarned  of  what  might  come  to  ^>ass  in  ^me  dread 
future  day.  So  she  shut  her  eyes  to  what  might  be  in  store  for 
her  (and,  after  all,  the  chances  wereinimeasurably  in.her  favour); 
and  she  bent  herself  with  her  whole  strength  into  enjoying  the 
present.  Day  by  day  Mr.  Corbet's  spirits  flagged.  He  was, 
however,  so  generally  unif onri  in  the  tenor  of  his  talk — ^never 
very  merry,  and  always  avoiding  any  subject  that  might  call  out 
deep  feeling  either  on  his  own  or  any  one  else's  part,  that  few 
people  were  aware  of  his  changes  of  mood.  Ellinor  felt  them, 
though  she  would  not  acknowledge  them :  it  was  bringing  her 
too  much  face  to  fe.ce  with  the  g^eat  terror  of  her  life. 

One  morning  he  annoimced  the  feet  of  his  brother^s  approaching 
marriage;  the  wedding  was  hastened  oh  account  Of  'some  impend- 
ing event  in  the  duke's  family;  and  the  home  letter  he  had 
received  that  day  was  to  bid  his  presence  at  Stokely  Castle,  and 
also  to  desire  him  to  be  at  home  by  a  certain  time  not  very  dis- 
tant, in  order  so  look  over  the  requisite  legal  papers,  and  to 
give  his  assent  to  some  of  them.  He  gave  many  reasons  why 
this  unlooked-for  departure  of  his  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
no  one  doubted  it.  He  need  not  have  alleged  such  reiterated 
excuses.     The  truth  was,  he  was  restrained  and  uncomfort- 


able  at  Ford  Bank  ever  onoe  EUinoi^s  confidence*  He  covid 
Bot  lightly  calciilate  on  the  most  desirable  oonrie  forlda'oir^* 
interests,  while  his  lote  for  her  was  constantly  being  renewed'  hf' 
her  sweet  presence.  Away  horn  her,  he  could  judge  more  wisely. - 
NcNP-did  he  allege  any  false  reasons  for  his  depwture ;  but  the 
sense  of  relief  to  himself  was  so  great  at  his  reodl  home,  that  he 
was  afriaid  of  haying  it  perbeiyed  by  outers;  and  so  took  theyery 
way  which,  if  others' had  been  as  penetrating  as  himself,  woula 
have  betrayed  him. 

Mr.  Wilidns,  too,  had  b^on  to  feel  the  restraint  6f  BalphV 
grave  watchful  presence.  EUinor  was  not  strong  enough  to  be 
manied ;  nor  was  llie  promised  money  forthcoming  if  she  had 
been.  And  to  have  a  fellow  dawdling  about  the  house  all  day,* 
saimterin^  into- the  flower-garden,  peering  about  everywhere,  and 
having  a  kind  of  right  to  put  all  manner  of  unexpected  questions,* 
was  anything  but  agreeable.  It  was  only  Ellinor  that  dung  to  his* 
presence-— dung  as  though  some  shadow  of  what  might  happen 
before  they  met  again  had  fallen  on  her  spirit.  As  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  house  shef  flew  up  to  a  spcure  bedroom  window,  to 
watch  ioT  the  last  glimpse  of  the  fly  which  was  taking  him  iiato 
the  town.  And  then  she  kissed  the  part  of  the  pane  on  which' 
his  figure,  waving  an  arm  out  of  the  carriage  window,  hsA  last 
appeared ;  and  went  down  slowly  to  gather  together  all  the  things 
he  had  last  touched — ^the  pen  he  had  mended,  the  flower  he  had 
played  with,  and  to  lock  them  up  in  the  little  quaint  cabinet  that 
had  held  her  treasures  since  she  was  a  tiny  chHd. 

Miss  Monro  was,  perhaps,  very  wise  in  proposing  the  trans* 
lation  of  a  diflioult  part  of  Dante  for  a  distraction  to  Bllinor. 
The  girl  went  meekljr,  if  rductantly,  to  the  ta^c  set  her  by  her 
good  governess,  and  by-and-by  her  mind  became  braced  by  the 
exertion. 

Ralph's  people  were  not  very  alow  in  discovering  that  some^ 
thing  had  not  gone  on  quite  sm6othly  with  him  at  Ford  Bank. 
They  knew  his  ways  luid  looks  with  family  intuition,  and  could 
easily  be  certain  thus  far,  But  not  even  his  mother's  skilfnlest 
wiles,  nor  his  favourite  sister's  coaxing,  could  obtain  a  word  or  a 
hint ;  and  when  his  &ther,  the  squire,  who  had  heard  the  opinions 
of  the  female  part  of  the  family  on  this  head,  began,  in  his 
honest  blustering  way,  in  their  iete^di^tetes  after  dinner,  to  hope 
that  Ralph  was  thinking  better  than  to  run  his  head  into  that 
confounded  Hamley  attorney's  noose,  Ralph  gravely  required 
%Ir.  Ck>rbet  to  explain  his  meaning,  which  he  professed  not  to 
understand  so  worded.  And  when  the  squire  had,  with  much 
perplexity,  put  it  into  the  plain  terms  of  hoping  that  his  son 
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was  thinking  of  breaking  off  his  engagement  to  Miss  Wilkiiu, 
Ralph  coolly  aaked  him  if  he  was  aware  that,  in  that  caae,  he 
should  lose  all  title  to  being  a  man  of  honour,  and  might  haYe  an 
action  brought  against  him  for  breach  of  promise  7 

Yet  not  the  less  for  all  this  was  the  idea  in  his  mind  as  a 
future  possibility. 

Before  very  long  the  Corbet  &miily  moved  en  masse  to  Stokelj 
Castle  for  the  wedding.  Of  course,  Ralph  associated  on  equal 
terms  with  the  magnates  of  the  county,  who  were  the  employers 
of  EUinor^s  father,  and  spoke  of  him  always  as  "  Wilkins,"  just 
as  they  spoke  of  the  butler  as  "  Simmons."  Here,  too,  among  a 
class  of  men  high  above  local  gossip,  and  thus  unaware  of  his 
engagement,  he  learnt  the  popular  opinion  respecting  hi&  future 
fa&er-in-law ;  an  opinion  not  entirely  respectful,  though  inter- 
mingled with  a  good  deal  of  personal  liking.  "Poor  Wilkins," 
as  they  called  him,  "  was  sadly  extravagant  for  a  man  in  his 
position ;  had  no  right  to  spend  money,  and  act  as  if  he  were  a 
man  of  independent  fortune."  His  habits  of  life  were  criticised; 
and  pity,  not  free  from  blame,  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  the 
losses  he  had  sustained  from  his  late  clerk^s  disappearance  and 
defalcation.  But  what  could  be  expected  if  a  man  did  not  choose 
to  attend  to  his  own  business  ? 

The  wedding  went  by,  as  grand  weddings  do,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  according  to  the  approved  pattern.  A  Cabinet  minister 
honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and,  being  a  distant  relation  of 
the  Brabants,  remained  for  a  few  days  aHer  the  grand  occasion. 
During  this  time  he  became  rather  intimate  with  Ralph  Corbet ; 
many  of  their  tastes  were  in  common.  Ralph  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  maimer  of  working  out  political  questions;  in  the  balance 
and  state  of  parties ;  and  had  the  right  appreciation  of  the  exact 
qualities  on  which  the  minister  piqued  himself.  In  return,  the 
latter  was  always  on  the  look-out  jEbr  promising  young  men,  who, 
either  by  their  capability  of  speech-making  or  article-writingr 
might  advance  the  views  of  his  party.  Recognising  the  powers 
he  most  valued  in  Ralph,  he  spared  no  pains  to  attach  him  to  his 
own  political  set.  When  they  separated,  it  was  with  the  ta\\ 
understanding  that  they  were  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other  in 
London. 

The  holiday  Ralph  allowed  himself  was  passing  rapidly  away; 
but,  before  he  returned  to  his  chambers  and  his  hard  work,  he 
had  promised  to  spend  a  few  more  days  with  EUinor ;  and  it 
suited  him  to  go  straight  from  the  duke^s  to  Ford  Bank.  He 
left  the  castle  soon  after  breakfast — the  luxurious,  elegant  break- 
fest,  served  by  domestics  who  performed  their  work  with  the 
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accuracy  and  perfection  of  machines.  He  arrived  at  Ford  Bank 
before  the  man-servant  had  quite  finished  the  dirtier  part  of  his 
moming^s  work,  and  he  came  to  the  glass-door  in  his  striped 
cotton  jacket,  a  little  soiled,  aiid  rolling  up  his  working  apron. 
EUinor  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  get  up  and  go  out  and 
gather  flowers  for  the  rooms,  so  those  left  from  yesterday  were 
rather  &ded;  in  short,  the  contrast  from  entire  completeness  and 
exqtdsite  freshness  of  arrangement  struck  forcibly  upon  Balph^s 
perceptions,  which  were  critical  rather  than  appreciative ;  and,  as 
Ms  affections  were  always  subdued  to  his  intellect,  EUinor's  lovely 
face  and  graceful  figure  fiying  to  meet  him  did  not  gain  his  full 
approval,  because  her  hair  was  dressed  in  an  old-fa^oned  way, 
lier  waist  was  either  too  long  or  too  short,  her  sleeves  too  full  or 
too  tight  for  the  standard  of  fashion  to  which  his  eye  had  been 
accustomed  while  scanning  the  bridesmaids  and  various  highborn 
ladies  at  Stokely  Castle. 

But,  aa  he  had  always  piqued  himself  upon  being  able  to  put 
on  one  side  all  superficial  worldliness  in  his  chase  after  power,  it 
did  not  do  for  him  to  shrink  from  seeing  and  facing  the  incom- 
pleteness of  moderate  means.  Only  marriage  upon  moderate 
means  was  graduaUy  becoming  more  distasteful  to  him. 

Nor  did  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  Lord  Bolton,  the 
Cabinet  minister  before  mentioned,  tend  to  reconcile  him  to  early 
matrimony.  At  Lord  Bolton's  house  he  met  polished  and  intel- 
lectual society,  and  all  that  smoothness  in  ministering  to  the 
lower  wants  in  eating  and  drinking  which  seems  to  provide  that 
the  right  thing  shaU  always  be  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  so  that  the  want  of  it  shall  never  impede  for  an  instant  the 
feast  of  wit  or  reason ;  while,  if  he  went  to  the  houses  of  his 
friends,  men  of  the  same  college  and  standing  as  himself,  who 
liad  been  seduced  into  early  marriages,  he  was  uncomfoi*tably 
aware  of  numerous  inconsistencies  and  hitches  in  their  menages. 
Besides,  the  idea  of  the  possible  disgrace  that  might  befall  the 
family  with  which  he  thought  of  allying  himself  haunted  him 
with  the  tenacity  and  also  with  the  exaggeration  of  a  nightmare, 
whenever  he  had  overworked  himself  in  his  search  after  available 
and  profitable  knowledge,  or  had  a  fit  of  indigestion  after  the 
exquisite  dinners  he  was  learning  so  well  to  appreciate. 

Christmas  was,  of  course,  to  be  devoted  to  his  own  family ;  it 
vras  an  unavoidable  necessity,  as  he  told  Ellinor,  while,  in  reality, 
he  was  beginning  to  find  absence  from  his  betrothed  something 
of  a  relief.  Yet  the  wranglings  and  folly  of  his  home,  even 
blessed  by  the  presence  of  a  Lady  Maria,  made  him  look  forward 
to  Easter  at  Ford  Bank  with  something  of  the  old  pleasure. 
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EllinoTy  mth  the  fine  ^t  .wliioh  love  giyefl,  had  discovered  his 
annoyance  at  yarious  little  incongruities  in  the  household  at  the 
time  of  hiB  second  visit  in  the  piseyious  autumn,  and  had  laboured 
to  make  all  as.  perfect;  as  she  coxild  before  his  return.  But  she 
had  much  to  struggle  against.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  there 
was  a  great  want  ox  reiuij  money.;  she.  could  scarcely  obtain  the 
senrants'  wages;  and  the  bill  for  the  spring  seeds  was.  a  heavy 
weight  on  her  oonsciexice.  For  Miss  Monro's  methodical  habits 
had  taught  her  pupil  great  exactitude  as  to  all  money  .matters. 

Then  her  father's  temper  had  become  very  xmcertain.  He 
avoided  being  alone  with  her  whenever  he  possibly,  could;  and 
the  consciousness  of  thisj  and  of  the  terrible  mutual  secret  which 
was  the  cause  of  this  estrangementi  were  the  reasons  why  Elluior 
n^er  recovered  her  pretty  youthful  bloom  after  her.  illness*  Of 
course  it  was  tothis  that  the  outside  world  attributed  her  changed 
appearance.  They  would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  '*-  Ah,  poor 
Miss  WilkinsI  What  a  lovely  creature  ahe  was  before  that 
fever  r'  ; 

.  But  youth  is  youth,  and  will  asi^  itself  in  a  certain  elasticily 
of  body  and  spirits ;  and  at  times  EUinor  forgot  that  fearful 
night  &r  several  hours  together.-  Even  when  her. father's  averted 
eye  brought  it  all  once  more  before  her,  she  had  learnt  to  form 
excuses  and  palliations,  and  to  regard  Mr.  Dunster*s  death  as  only 
the  consequiance  of  an  unfortunate  ^  accident.  But  she  tried  to 
put  the  miserable. remembrance  entirely  out  of  her  mind;  to  go 
on  irom.  day  ^  day  thinldng  cmly  of  the  day,  and  how  to  arrange 
it  so  as  to  cause  the  least  irritatipn  to  her  fiiiher.  She  would  so 
gladly  have  spoken  to  him  on  the  One  subject  which  overshadowed 
^U  tneir  intercourse;  sh^  ^ded  that  by  speaking  she  might 
^have  been  able  to  banish  the  phantom,  or  reduce  its  terror  to 
what  she  believed  to  be  the  due  proportion. ;  Sut  her  &tber  was 
evidently  determined  to  show  that  he  .was  nev^  more  to  be 
spoken  to  on  that  subject f  and  all  she  could  dp  was  to  follow  his 
lead  on  the  rare  occasions  that  they  fell  into- something  like  the 
old  confidential  intercoinrse.  As  yet,  to  her,  he  had  ney^  given 
.way  to  anger;  but  before  her  he  had  often  spoken  4n  a  manner 
wluch  bo^  pained  and  terrified  her.  Sometimes  his  eye  in  the 
midst  of  his  passion  caught  on  hexi&ce  of  afinght  and  di^nay,  and 
then  he  would  stop,  and  make  such  an  effort  to  control  himself  as 
sometimes  ended  in  tears.  Ellinor  did  not  understand  that  both 
these  phases  were  owing  to  his  increasing  habit  of  drinking  more 
than  he  ought  to  have  done.  She  set  them  down  as  the  direct 
effects  of  a  sorely  burdened  conscience ;  and  strove  more  and 
more  to  plan  for  his  daily  life  at  home,  how  it  should  go  on  with 
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inled  wheels  neiliher  a  jerk  nor  a  jar.  It  ^va&  no  wonder  she 
looked  wistful,  and  careworn,  and  old.  Miss  Monro  was  her 
great  comfort ;  the  total  tmeonscioiisness  on  that  Jady's  part  of 
anything  below  the  surface,  and  jet  her  full  and  delicate  recog- 
nition of  all  the  little  daily  cares  and  trials,  made  her  sympathy 
most  yahiable  to  Ellinor,  while  there  was  tk>  need  to  fear,  that  it 
would  ever  give  Miss  Monro  that  power  of  seeing  into  the  heart 
of  things  which  it  frequently  confers  upon  imaginative  people, 
who  are  deeply  attached  to  some'  one  in  sorrow. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  between  ElUnor  and  Dixon,  although 
they  scarcely^  ever  eixchanged  a  word  save  on  ihe  most  common-^ 
place  subjectiB ;  but  their  silence  was  based  on-  different  feelings 
from  that  which  separated  Ellinor  from  her  father  Ellinor  and 
Dixon  could  not  speak  fi^ly,  because  their  hearts  were  full  of 
pity  for  tlK  faulty  man  whom'  they  both  loved  so  well,  and  tried 
80  hard  to  respect. 

This  was  me  state  of  the  hous^old  to  which  Balph  Corbet 
came  down  at  Easter,    fie  might  have  been  known  in  London  as- 
a  brilliant  diner-out  by  thi»  time;  but  he  could  not  afford  to> 
throw  his  life  away  m  fireworks;  he  calculated  his  forces,  and 
condensed  their  power  as  much  as  might  be,  -only  visiting  wh^<e 
he  was  likely  to  meet  men  who  could  help  in  his  future  career^ 
He  had  been  invited  to  -spend  the  Easter  vacation  at  a  certain 
cotmtry  house  whidi  would  be  full  of  such  human  stepping- 
stones;  and  he  declined  ho!  order  tokeep  hi&word  to  Ellinor,  and 
go  to  Ford  Bank.    But'he  conid  nOt'he]p  'looking  upon  himself 
a  little  in  the  light  of  a;  mattyr  to  duty;  and  perhaps  this  view 
of  his  own  merits  made  biim  chafe  under  his  future  iather-in-law's 
irritability  of  manneir^  whieh  now  Showed  itself  even  to  him* 
He  found  himself  'distinctly  regretting  that  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  engaged*  so  early  in  life;    and  having  become 
.  conscious  of  the  temptation  and  not  having  repelled  it  at  once,  of 
oonrse  it  returned  and  returned,  and  gradually  obtained  the 
mastery  over  Mm.     What  was  to  be  gained  by  keeping  to  his 
engagement  with  ^BHinor?     He  should  have  a  delicate  wife  to 
look  after,  «nd  even  more  than  the  common  additional  expenses 
of  married  life*    He  should  have  a  father-in-law  whose  character 
at  best  had  had  only  a  local  and  provincial  respectability,  which 
it  was  now  daily  losing  by  habits  which  were  both  sensual  and 
▼nlgftrismg;  a  man,  too,  who  was  strangely  changing  from  joyous 
genklity  into  moody  surliness.     Besides,  he  doubted  if,  in  the 
evident  change  in  the  prosperity  of  the  family,  the  fortime  to  be 
paid  down  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Ellinor  could  be 
fort^iooming.    And  above  all,  and  around  all,  there  hovered  the 
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shadow  of  some  unrevealed  disgrace,  which  might  come  to  light 
at  any  time  aad  involve  him  in  it.  He  thought  he  had  prettj 
well  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  possible  shame,  and  had  little 
doubt  it  would  turn  out  to  be  that  Dunster^s  disappearance,  to  Ame- 
rica or  elsewhere,  had  been  an  arranged  plan  with  Mr.  Wiikins. 
Although  Mr.  Ralph  Corbet  was  capable  of  suspecting  him  of  this 
mean  crime  (so  feur  removed  from  the  impulsive  commission  of 
the  past  sin  which  was  dragging  him  daily  lower  and  lower 
down),  it  was  of  a  kind  that  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  the 
acute  lawyer,  who  foresaw  how  such  base  conduct  would  taint  all 
whose  names  were  ever  mentioned,  even  by  chance,  in  cotmection 
with  it.  He  used  to  lie  miserably  tossing  on  his  sleepless  bed, 
turning  over  these  things  in  the  night  season.  He  was  tormented 
by  all  these  thoughts ;  he  would  bitterly  r^ret  the  past  events 
that  connected  him  with  EUinor,  from  the  day  when  he  first  came 
to  read  with  Mr.  Ness  up  to  the  present  time.  But  when  he 
came  down  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  faded  EUinor  flash  into 
momentary  beauty  at  his  entrance  into  the  dining-room,  and 
when  she  bluahingly  drew  near  with  the  one  single  flower  firesbly 
gathered,  which  it  had  been  her  custom  to  place  in  his  buttonrhole 
when  he  came  down  to  break&st,  he  felt  as  if  his  better  self  was 
stronger  than  temptation,  and  as  if  he  must  be  an  honest  man  and 
honourable  lover,  even  against  his  wish. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  temptation  gathered  strength.  Mr. 
Wiikins  came  down,  and  while  he  was  on  the  scene  EUinor 
seemed  always  engrossed  by  her  father,  who  apparently  cared 
little  enough  for  all  her  attentions.  Then  there  was  a  com- 
plaining of  the  food,  which  did  not  suit  the  sickly  palate  of  a 
man  who  had  drunk  hard  the  night  before ;  and  possibly  these  com- 
plaints were  extended  to  the  servants,  and  their  incompleteness  or 
incapacity  was  thus  brought  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Balph, 
who  would  have  preferred  to  eat  a  dry  cnist  in  silence,  or  to  have 
gone  without  breakfast  altogether,  if  he  could  have  had  inteUec- 
tual  conversation  of  some  high  order,  to  having  the  greatest  daintiefl 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  care  required  in  their  preparation  thus 
coarsely  discussed  before  him.  By  the  time  such  breakfasts  were 
flnished,  EUinor  looked  thirty,  and  her  spirits  were  gone  for  the 
day.  It  had  become  difficult  for  Ralph  to  contract  his  mind  to 
her  smaU  domestic  interests,  and  she  had  Uttle  else  to  talk  to  him 
about,  now  that  he  responded  but  curtly  to  aU  her  questions  about 
himself,  and  was  weary  of  professing  a  love  which  he  was  ceasing 
to  feel,  in  all  the  passionate  nothings  which  usually  make  up  bo 
much  of  lovers'  talk.  The  books  she  had  been  reading  were 
old  classics,  whose  place  in  literature  no  longer  admitted  of  keen 
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discnasion;  the  poor  whom  she  cared  for  were  all  very  well  in 
their  way ;  and,  if  th^  could  hare  been  brought  in  to  illustrate 
a  theory,  hearing  about  them  might  have  been  of  some  use ;  but, 
as  it  was,  it  was  simply  tiresome  to  hear  day  after  day  of  Betty 
Pahner's  rheumatism  and  Mrs.  Kay*8  baby*8  fits.  There  was  no 
talking  politics  with  her,  because  she  was  so  ignorant  that  she 
always  agreed  with  everything  he  said. 

He  even  grew  to  find  luncheon  and  MiBS  Monro  not  unpleasant 
Yarieties  to  his  monotonous  tite-a-tiUB,  Then  came  the  walk, 
generally  to  the  town  to  fetch  Mr.  Willdns  from  his  ofiice ;  and 
once  or  twice  it  was  pretty  evident  how  he  had  been  employing 
his  hours.  One  day  in  particular  his  ¥ralk  was  so  unsteady  and 
his  speech  so  thick,  that  £alph  could  only  wonder  how  it  was 
tJiat  Ellinor  did  not  perceive  the  cause ;  but  she  was  too  openly 
anxious  about  the  headache  of  which  her  fiither  complained  to 
have  been  at  all  aware  of  the  previous  sdf -indulgence  which 
must  have  brought  it  on.  This  very  afternoon,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  Duke  of  Hinton  and  a  gentleman  whom  Ralph  had 
met  in  town  at  Lord  Bolton's  rode  by,  and  recognised  him ;  saw 
Mph  supportmg  a  tipsy  man  with  such  quiet  friendly  interest 
as  mtist  show  all  passers-by  that  they  were  previous  friends. 
Mr.  C!orbet  chafed  and  fumed  inwardly  all  the  way  home  after 
this  unfortunate  occurrence ;  he  was  in  a  thoroughly  evil  temper 
before  they  reached  Ford  Bank,  but  he  had  too  much  self- 
command  to  let  this  be  very  apparent.  He  turned  into  the 
ahmbbeiy  paths,  leaving  Ellinor  to  take  her  father  into  the 
quietness  of  his  own  room,  there  to  lie  down  and  shake  off  his 
headache. 

Ralph  walked  along,  ruminating  in  gloomy  mood  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done ;  how  he  could  best  extricate  himself  from  the 
miserable  relation  in  which  he  had  placed  himself  by  giving  way 
to  impidse.  Almost  before  he  was  aware,  a  little  hand  stole 
'trithin  his  folded  arms,  and  £llinor*s  sweet  sad  eyes  looked  into  his. 

^^  I  have  put  papa  down  for  an  hour's  rest  before  dinner,"  said 
she.    "  His  head  seems  to  iwshe  terribly." 

Balph  was  silent  and  imsjrmpathising,  trying  to  nerve  himself 
np  to  be  disagreeable,  but  finding  it  difficult  in  the  face  of  such 
sweet  trust. 

"Do  you  remember  our  conversation  last  autumn,  Ellinor?" 
he  began  at  length. 

Her  head  simk.  They  were  near  a  garden-seat,  and  she  quietly 
sat  down,  without  speaking. 

"About  some  disgrace  which  you  then  fancied  hung  over 
you?"    No  answer.     "  Does  it  still  hang  over  you  ?" 
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''Tea  H'  fllie  whispered,  ^tb-a  heaTj  «glii 

'' And  7G(or  father  knowB  this,  of  course  ?  *' 

<*  Yes  1 "  again,  in  ihe  same  tone ;  and  then  aileiiee^ 

^1  think  it  is  doing  him  harm/' at  length  Bal^h  went  od» 
decidedly. 

'^  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  Ae  said,  in  a  lowftone.        r  • 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  i^hat*  it  os,'^  he  «sid,s  little  im* 
patiently.     ''  I  might  be  able  to  help  yon.aboiit  ik"  < 

^  No  I  you  could  not>''  replied  ElMnor.  '^  I  was  sony  to  mj 
yery  heart  to.tell  you  what  I  did ;  I  did  not  want  helpf  a&  that  is 
past.  But  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought-  liiat  a  petaoa  sitoated 
as  I  was,  was  jurtified.in  manying  any  one  ignorant  'of  what 
might  happen,  what  I  do  hope  and  trust  ne^er  will."'  '  i 

^'But  if  I -don't  know  what  you  are  allndiag^'to  in  this 
mysterious  way^  yott  musteee— 4on't  yom  see,  ]ote?»^I  wa  in  the 
position  of  the  ignorant  man  whom  I  think,  you  said  'you  coold 
not  feel  it  ri^t^  marry.  Why  don't  you  tell  me  toaight  out 
what  it  is?  "  '  He  coukL  not  help  his  irrigation  betraying  itself  in 
his  tones  and*  maimer  of  speaking.  ^  She  bent- a  little  forward,  and 
looked  full  initd  his  faoe^  as  though- to  pierce  to  the  Tery  heart's 
truth  of  him.  Then  she  saidy-aa  quietly  as  shis  had  erer^'flpokeD 
in  her  life,—- .  < 

'' You  wiah  to  break  off  our  .en^Agement  ?"     ' 

He  reddened  and  grew  ^indignant-  in  a-  zooment;  '^What 
nonsense !  Just  beoause  I  ask  a  questicm  and  Baake<  a  ronarkl 
I  think  your  illness  must  hayo'  made  you  fanciful^  BUinor. 
Surely  nothing  I  said  deeeryes  such  an  intexpretetidBu  On  the 
contrary,  haye  I  not  shown  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  my  affection 
to  you  by  clin^gtoyou  tbrough«-«4hroi:^h  eyerything?''' 

He  was  going  to-  say  ^'  through  tiie  wearying  oppositicm  of  mj 
family,"  but  he  stopped  short,,  for  he  knew  that  the  ^;ery  fact  of 
his  mother's  opposition  had  only  made  him  the  more  determined 
to  haye  his  own  way  in  the  first  instance-;  and  eyen/obow  he  did 
not  intend  to  let  out,  what  he  had  eoneealed  up  to  this  time, 
that  his  friends  all  regretted  his  imprudent  engagement*   • 

EUinor  eat  silently  gazing  out  upon  the  meadows,  but  seeing 
nothing.  Then  she  put  her  hand  into  Ins.  '*  I  quite  trust  you, 
Ealph.  I  was  i/^ng  to  doubt.  I  am  afraid  I  haye  grown 
fanciful  andt  silly*" 

He  was  rather  put  to  it  for  the  right  words,  for  she  had 
precisely  diyined  the  dim  thought  that  had  overshadowed  his 
mind  when  she  had  looked  so  intently  at  him.  But  he  caressed  her, 
and  reassured  her  with  fond  words,  as  incoherent  as  loyers'  words 
generally  are* 
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By-m^-by  they  saunterad  liomewaHik  When  they  leached 
the  hotiBe,  Ellinor  Ie&  him,  and  fl«w  up  to  see  how  her  &ther  was. 
When  Ealph  went  into  his  own  room  he  was  vexed  with  himself, 
both  for  what  he  had  said  and  for  what  he  had  not  said.  His 
mental  look-out  was  not  satisfactory. 

Neither  he  nor  Mr,  Wilkina  was  in  good  htunonr  with  the 
vorld  in  general  at  dinner-time,  and  it  needs  little  in  such  cases 
to  condense  and  turn  the  lowering  tempers  into  one  particular 
direction.  As  long  as  Ifillinor  and  Miss  Monro  stayed  in  the 
dining-room,  a  sort  of  moody  peace  had  been  kept  up,  the  ladies 
talking  incessantly  to  eiach  o^er  about  the  trivial  nothings  of 
their  daily  life,  with  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  if  they  did 
not  chatter  on^  somediing  would  be  said  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
which  would  be  distasteful  to  the  other. 

As'  soon  as  Ralph  had  shut  the  door  behind  them,  Mr.  Wilkins 
went  to  t&e  ^deboardy  and  took  out  a  bottle  which  had  not 
previdufily  made  its  appearance. 

'^Have  a  little  cognac?"  he  asked,  with  an  assumption  of 
carelessnesi^  as  he  poured  out  a  wine-glassful.  ''  It's  a  capital 
thing  for  the  headach!e;  and  this  nasty  lowering  weather  has 
given  me  a*  racking  headache  all  day.'^ 

*'  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Ralph,  *'  for  I  wianted  particularly  to 
apeak  to  you  about  business — about  my  marriage,  in  fact.'* 

'<  Well !  speak  away,  Fm  as  clear-headed  as  any  man,  if  that's 
what  you  mean." 

&alph  bowed,  a  little  contemptuously. 

'^  What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  all 
things  arranged  for  my  maniage  in  August.  Ellinor  is  so  much 
better  now ;  in  fact,  so  strong,  tlmt  I  think  we  may  reckon  upon 
her  standing  the  change  to  a  London  life  pretty  well." 

Mn  Wilkins  stared  at  him  rather  blapkly,  but .  did  not 
hnmediately  speak. 

'*  Of  course  I  may  have  the  deeds  drawn  up  in  which,  as  by 
pre'doufii  arrangement,  you  advance  a  certain  portion  of  Ellinor  s 
fortanie  for  the  purposes  therein  to  be  assigned;  as  we  settled 
last  year  when  I  hoped  to  have  been  married  in  August?" 

A  thought  flitted  through  Mr.  Wilkins's  confused  brain  that  he 
should  find  it  impossible  to  prodiice  the  thousandis  required  without 
having  recourse  to  the  money  lenders,  who  were  already  making 
Acuities,  and  charging  him  usurious  interest  for  the  advances 
they  had  lately  made ;  and  he  unwisely  tried  to  obtain  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  sum  he  hJEtd  originally  proposed  to  give  Ellinor. 
^*  Unwisely,"  because  he  might  have  read  Ralph's  character  better 
^^  to  suppose  he  would  easily  consent  to  any  diminution 
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without  good  and  sofficieiit  raason  being  given ;  or  without  some 
promise  of  compensating  advantages  in  the  future  for  the  present 
sacrifice  asked  from  him.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Wilkins,  dulled  as 
he  was  by  wine,  thought  he  could  allege  a  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  for  he  said : 

'*  You  must  not  be  hard  upon  me,  Balph.  That  promise  was 
made  before — before  I  exactly  knew  the  state  of  my  affairs ! " 

'^  Before  Dunster's  disappearanoOi  in  fact,"  said  Mr.  Corbet, 
fixing  his  steady,  penetrating  eyes  on  Mr.  Wilkins^s  countenance. 

"Yes — exactly — ^before    Dunster's ^*'    mumbled   out  Mr. 

Wilkins,  red  and  confused,  and  not  finishing  his  sentence. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Balph  (for  with  careful  carelessness  of 
manner  he  thought  he  could  extract  something  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  impending  disgrace  from  his  companion,  in  the  state  in 
which  he  then  was ;  and  if  he  only  knew  more  about  this  danger 
he  could  guard  against  it;  guard  others;  perhaps  himself)^ 
"  By  the  way,  have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  Dimster  since  he 
went  off  to — America,  isn't  it  thought  ?  " 

He  was  startled  beyond  his  power  of  self-control  by  the 
instantaneous  change  in  Mr.  Wilkins  which  his  question  pro- 
duced. Both  started  up ;  Mr.  Wilkins  white,  shaking,  and 
trying  to  say  something,  but  unable  to  form  a  sensible  sentence. 

"  Good  God  !  sir,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  Balph,  alarmed  at 
these  signs  of  physical  suffering. 

Mr.  Wilkins  sat  down,  and  repelled  his  nearer  approach  with- 
out speaking. 

"  It  is  nothing,  only  this  headache  which  shoots  through  me  at 
times.  Don't  look  at  me,  sir,  in  that  way.  It  is  very  unpleasant 
to  find  another  man's  eyes  perpetually  fixed  upon  you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Balph,  coldly;  his  short-lived 
sympathy,  thus  repulsed,  giving  way  to  his  curiosity.  But  he 
waited  for  a  minute  or  two  without  daring  to  renew  the  con- 
versation at  the  point  where  they  had  stopped :  whether  inter- 
rupted by  bodily  br  mental  discomfort  on  the  part  of  his 
companion  he  was  not  quite  sure.  While  he  hesitated  how  to 
begin  again  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Wilkins  pulled  the  bottle  of 
brandy  to  himself  and  fiUed  his  glass  again,  tossing  off  the  spirit 
as  if  it  had  been  water.  Then  he  tried  to  look  Mr.  Ck)rbet  fall  in 
the  face,  with  a  stare  as  pertinacious  as  he  could  make  it,  bnt 
very  different  from  the  keen  observant  gaze  which  was  trying  to 
read  him  through. 

"  What  were  we  talking  about  ?  "  said  Ralph,  at  length,  with 
the  most  natural  air  in  the  world,  just  as  if  he  had  really  been 
forgetful  of  some  half -discussed  subject  of  interest. 
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''Of  what  you'd  a  d  ■  d  deal  better  hold  your  tongue 
about,"  growled  out  Mr.  Wilkinfly  in  a  surly  thick  voice. 

"  Sir !  *'  said  Ealph,  starting  to  his  feet  with  real  passion  at 
being  so  addressed  by  "  Wilkins  the  attorney." 

"Yes,"  continued  the  latter,  "  Til  manage  my  own  affairs,  and 
allow  of  no  meddling  and  no  questioning.  I  said  so  once  beforey 
and  I  was  not  minded,  and  bad  came  of  it;  and  now  I  say  it 
agam.  And  if  you^re  to  come  here  and  put  impertinent 
questions,  and  stare  at  me  as  you've  been  doing  this  half -hour 
past,  why,  the  sooner  you  leave  this  house  the  better  1 " 

Balph  half  turned  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  go  at  once ; 
but  then  he  "  gave  EUinor  another  chance,"  as  he  worded  it  in 
his  thoughts ;  but  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation  that  he  said : 
''  You've  taken  too  much  of  that  stuff,  sir.  You  don't  know 
wbat  you're  saying.  If  you  did,  I  should  leave  your  house  at 
once,  never  to  return." 

"You  think  so,  do  you?"  said  Mr.  Wilkins^  trying  to  stand 
np,  and  look  dignified  and  sober.  ''I  say,  sir,  that  if  you  ever 
venture  again  to  talk  and  look  as  you  have  done  to-night,  why, 
&r,  I  will  ring  the  bell  and  have  you  shown  the  door  by  my 
servants.  So  now  you're  warned,  my  fine  fellow  I "  He  sat 
down,  laughing  a  foolish  tipsy  laugh  of  triumph.  In  another 
minute  his  arm  was  held  firmly  but  gently  by  Ralph. 

"Listen,  Mr.  Wilkins,"  he  said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice.  ''  You 
shall  never  have  to  say  to  me  twice  what  you  have  said  to-night. 
Henceforward  we  are  as  strangers  to  each  other.  As  to  EUinor" 
—bis  tones  softened  a  little,  and  he  sighed  in  spite  of  himself — 
"1  do  not  think  we  should  have  been  happy.  I  believe  our 
engagement  was  formed  when  we  were  too  young  to  know  our 
own  minds,  but  I  would  have  done  my  duty  and  kept  to  my 
Word;  but  you,  sir,  have  yourself  severed  the  connection  be- 
tween us  by  your  insolence  to-night.  I,  to  be  turned  out  of  your 
house  by  yom*  servants  1 — I,  a  Corbet  of  Westley,  who  would  not 
submit  to  such  threats  from  a  peer  of  the  realm,  let  him  be  ever 
80  drunk  1 "  He  was  out  of  tibe  room,  almost  out  of  the  house, 
before  he  had  spoken  the  last  words. 

Mr.  Wilkins  sat  still,  first  fiercely  angry,  then  astonished,  and 
^tJy  dismayed  into  sobriety.  '^Corbet,  Corbet  1  Balph  1"  he 
called  in  vain ;  then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  opened  it. 
looked  into  the  fully-lighted  hall ;  all  was  so  qxdet  there  that  he 
could  hear  the  quiet  voices  of  the  women  in  the  drawing-room 
talking  together.  He  thought  for  a  moment,  went  to  the  hat- 
B^d,  and  missed  Ralph's  low-crowned  straw  hat. 
I^en  he    sat  down    once    more   in   the  dining-room,  and 
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endfiavoured  to  make  out  exactly  Vhat  bad  pacsed ;  bnt  lie  could 
not  beliere  that  Mr.  Corbet  had  come  to  any  jendtiring  pi:  fiial 
reflolntion  to  break  off  his  engagement,  and  he  had  almost, 
reasoned  himself  back  into  his  formei^  state  oi  indighaficm  at 
impertinence  and  injtiry,  when  EDinor  came  in,  pale,  harried,  aud 
anxious.  .    ,        .  , 

**  Papa !  wluit  does  this  mean  ?  ^  said  she,  put&^g  an  open  noi^ 
into  his  hand.  He  took  up  his  glasses,  but  Hs  £snd  shook  so 
^hat  he  could  hardly  read.  The  note  was  from  the  P^orsonage,  to 
Ellinor;  only  three  lines  sent  by  Mr.  Ness's  servant,  ,wh9  had 
^6me  to  fetch  Mr.  Corbet's  things.  He  had  written  tliree  lines 
with  some  consideration  for  Ellinor,  even  whe9  he  was  in  his  &st 
flush  of  anger  against  her  &ther,.  an^  it  must  be  'confessed  o^ 
relief  at  his  own  freedom,  thus  brought  about  by  the  act  of 
another,  and  not  of  his  own  working  out,  ^yhich  partly  saved  his 
conscience.    The  note  ran  thus : 

'^  Dear  Ellinob,< — Words  have  passed  betweei^  y<mri  father 
and  me^hich  have  obliged  me  to  leave  his  house,  I  f«ar,  never 
to  return  to  it.  - 1  will  write  more  fully  to-morrow.  -:-But>  do  not 
grieve  too  much,  for  I  am  not,  and  never  have  beeii,good.enoQ^ 
for  you.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Nelly,  though  I  call  you  sp 
for  the  last  time. — E.  C." 

^'  Papa,  what  is  it?  '*  Ellinor  cried,  clasping  her  hands  togetherj 
as  her  father  sat  silent,  vacantly  gazing  into  tibe  Are,  after  finishing 
the  note. 

"  I  don't  know  I  "  said  he,  looking  up  at  her  piteously  ;•  **  it's 
the  world,  I  think.  Eveiything goes  wrong  with  nieand  mine: 
it  went  wrong  before  that  night — so  it  can't  be  that,  can  it, 
Ellinor?"   •  . 

"  Oh,  papa  I "  said  she,  kneeling  down  by  him,  her  £EU>e  hidden 
on  his  breast. 

He  put  one  arm  languidly  round  h^.  "I  used  to  read  of 
Orestes  and  the  Furies  at  Ijton-  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  thought 
it  was  all  a  heathen  fiction.  Poor  little  motherless  ^1 ! "  said 
he,  laying  his  other  hand  on  her  head,  with  the  caressing  gesture 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  use  when  slie  had  been  a  little  dtiild. 
"  Did  you  love  him  so  very  dearly,  Nelly  ?  "  he  wMspered;  his 
cheek  against  her;  ^' for  somehow  of  late  he  has  iiot  seem^  to 
me  good  enough  for  thee.  He  has  got  an  inkling  that  something 
has  gone  wrong,  and  he  was  very  inquisitive — ^I  niay  say  he 
questioned  me  in  a  relentless  kind  of  way." 

'^  Oh,  papa,  it  was  my  doing,  I'm  afraid.  1  said  something 
long  ago  about  possible  disgrace." 
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He  pushed  b^  away ;  he  stood  tip,  and  lookisd  at  her  with  the 
eyes  dilated,  half  in  fear,  half  in  derceness,  of  an  animal  At  tiaj; 
he  did  not  heed  that  his  abrupt  movem^t  bad  almcMit  thrown 
her  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

"You,  Ellinorl     You— you " 

"Oh,  darling  fathei^,  listen  1  ^  said  i^,  creeping  to  bis  knees, 
and  dssplng'  ihem  with  her  bands.^  ^*  1  s$id  it,-  as  tf  'it-%e)bfr  a 
possible  case,  of  some  one  else — ^last  August — ^biit  be  immedittbely 
applied  it,  and  asked  me  if  it  wtas '  over-  me'  the  diagraoe,  or 
sham^— I  forget  the  words  we  tised-^bung ;  and  what  *couId'  I 
say?" 

*'Anytbing:-^faiytbing  to  put  him  off  tb^  scent.  -  God  help 
me,  I  am  a  lost  man,  betoiyed  by  my  ebfld  I** 

Eilinor  let  go  bis  knees,  and  covered  bef  laoe.  *  Every  one 
stabbed  at  that  poor  heart.  =  Lei  a  mintite'OT  so  her  father  spoke 
again. 

**  I  don't  mean  what  I  say.  I  often  don't  m«an  it  now.  EUinor, 
you  must  forgive  me,  my  child !  "  He  stooped,  and  lifted  bcir  up, 
and  sat  down,<  taking  her  on  bin  kiiee^  and  smoothing  be^r  hair  oS 
her  hot  forehead.  ''  Remember,  child,  bow  Very  misetable  I  am, 
and  have  forgiveness  for  me.  He  had  none,  and  yet  be  must 
have  seen  I  had  been  drixiking." 

"  Drinking,  papa !  *'  said  EUinor,  raising  her  head,  and  looking 
at  him  with  sorrowful  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  drink  now  to  try  and  forget,"  said  be,  bluslung  and 
oonfused. 

'^Oh,  bow  miserable' we  are!"  eried  EUinor,  bttrstmg  into 
tears — ^'  bow  very  miserable !  It  seems  almost  as  if  Grod  bad 
forgotten  to  comfort  us ! " 

"  Hush  1  hush  1"  said  he.  '^  Your  mother  said  onoe  she  did 
80  pray  that  you  might  grow  up  religious ;  you  must  be  religious, 
child,  because  she  prayed  for  it  so  often.  Poor  Lettice^  bow  glad 
I  am  that  yon  are  dead  I "  Here  be  began  to  cry  like  a  child. 
EUinor  comforted  him  with  kisses  rather  than  words.  He  pushed 
her  away,  after  a  while,  and  said,>  diarjdy :  '^  How  much  does  he 
know?  I  must  make  sure  of  that.  How  mucb  did  you  teU 
Hm,  EUinor?"       .        ^ 

"  Nothing — nothing,  indeed,  papa,  but  what  I  told  you  just 
now  I" 

"  TeU  it  me  again — the  exact  words  V* 

"  I  wiU,  as  weU  as  I  can ;  but  it  was  last  August.  I  only  saidy 
*  Was  it  right  for  a  woman  to  marry,  knowing  that  disgrace  hung 
oyer  her,  and  keeping  her  lover  in  ignorance  of  it?'" 

"  That  was  aU,  you  are  sure  ?  " 
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''  T«8.    He  immediatelj  applied  the  case  to  me— to  ourselyes.** 

''  And  he  never  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  nature  o£  the 
threatened  disgrace  7 '' 

"Yes,  he  did." 

"And  you  told  him? •* 

"  No,  not  a  word  more.  He  referred  to  the  subject  again  to- 
day, in  the  shrubbery ;  but  I  told  him  nothing  more.  You  quite 
bdueve  me,  don't  you,  papa  7  " 

He  pressed  her  to  him,  but  did  not  speak.  Then  he  took  the 
note  up  again,  and  read  it  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  he 
could  collect  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind. 

"Nelly,''  said  he,  at  length,  "he  says  true;  he  is  not  good 
enough  for  thee.  He  shrinks  frolii  the  thought  of  the  disgiace. 
Thou  must  stand  alone,  and  bear  the  sins  of  thy  &ther." 

He  shook  so  much  as  he  said  this,  that  EUinor  had  to  put  any 
suffering  of  her  own  on  one  mde,  and  try  to  confine  her  thoughts 
to  the  necessity  of  getting  her  father  immediately  up  to  bed. 
She  sat  by  him  till  he  went  to  sleep,  and  she  could  leave  him, 
and  go  to  her  own  room,  to  fb];getfulne8S  and  rest,  if  she  could 
find  those  priceless  blessings. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mb.  Gobbet  was  so  well  known  at  the  Parsonage  by  the  two  old 
servants,  that  he  had  no  difficulty,  on  reaching  it,  after  his 
departure  from  Ford  Bank,  in  having  the  spare  bed-chamber 
made  ready  for  him,  late  as  it  was,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
master,  who  had  taken  a  little  holiday,  now  that  Loit  and  Easter 
were  over,  £or  the  purpose  of  fishing.  While  his  room  was 
getting  ready,  Balph  sent  for  his  clothes,  and  by  the  same  mes- 
senger he  despatched  the  little  note  to  Ellinor.  But  there  was 
the  letter  he  had  promised  her  in  it  still  to  be  written ;  and  it 
was  almost  his  night's  employment  to  say  enough,  yet  not  too 
much ;  for,  as  he  expressed  it  to  himself,  he  was  half  way  over 
the  stream,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  turn  back,  for  he  had  given 
nearly  as  much  pain  both  to  himself  and  Ellinor  by  this  time  as 
he  should  do  by  making  the  separation  final.  Besides,  after 
Mr.  Wilkins's  speeches  Ihat  evening — ^but  he  was  candid  enough 
to  acknowledge  that,  bad  and  offensive  as  they  had  been,  if  they 
had  stood  alone  they  might  have  been  condoned. 
His  letter  ran  aa  follows : 
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'^Deabest  Ellinor,  for  dearest  you  are,  and  I  think  will  ever 
be,  my  judgment  has  consented  to  a  step  which  is  giving  me 
great  pain,  greater  than  you  wiU  readily  believe.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  better  that  we  should  part;  for  circumstances  have 
occurred  since  we  formed  our  engagement  which,  although  I  am 
unaware  of  their  exact  nature^  I  can  see  weigh  heavily  upon  you, 
and  have  materially  affected  your  father's  behaviour.  Nay,  I 
think,  after  to-nighib,  I  may  almost  say  have  entirely  altered  his 
feelings  towards  me.  What  these  circumstances  are  I  am  igno- 
rant, any  further  than  that  I  know  from  your  own  admission, 
that  they  may  lead  to  some  future  disgrace.  Now,  it  may  be  my 
fault,  it  may  be  in  my  temperament,  to  be  anxious,  above  aU 
tilings  earthly,  to  obtain  and  possess  a  high  reputation.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  so,  and  leave  you  to  blame  me  for  my  weak- 
ness as  much  as  you  like.  But  anything  that  might  come  in 
between  me  and  this  object  would,  I  own,  be  ill  tolerated  by  me ; 
the  very  dread  of  such  an  obstacle  intervening  would  paralyse 
me.  I  should  become  irritable,  and,  deep  as  my  affection  is,  and 
always  must  be,  towards  you,  I  could  not  promise  you  a  happy, 
peaceful  Hf e.  I  shoidd  be  perpetually  haunted  by  the  idea  of 
what  might  happen  in  the  way  of  discovery  and  shame.  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  this  from  my  observation  of  your  father's 
altered  character — ^an  alteration  which  I  trace  back  to  the  time 
when  I  conjecture  that  the  secret  a£^s  took  place  to  which  you 
have  alluded.  In  short,  it  is  for  your  sake,  my  dear  EUinor, 
even  more  than  for  my  own,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  affix  a  final 
meaning  to  the  words  which  your  father  addressed  to  me  last 
night,  when  he  desired  me  to  leave  his  house  for  ever.  God  bless 
you,  my  EUinor,  for  the  last  time  my  Ellinor.  Try  to  forget  as 
soon  as  you  can  the  unfortunate  tie  which  has  bound  you  for  a 
time  to  one  so  unsuitable — I  believe  I  ought  to  say  so  imworthy 
of  you — ^as — ^Ralph  Cobbet." 

Ellinor  was  making  breakfast  when  this  letter  was  given  her. 
According  to  the  wont  of  the  servants  of  the  respective  house- 
holds of  the  Parsonage  and  Ford  Bank,  the  man  asked  if  there 
was  any  answer.  It  was  only  custom;  for  he  had  not  been 
desired  to  do  so.  Ellinor  went  to  the  window  to  read  her  letter ; 
the  noian  waiting  all  the  time  respectfully  for  her  reply.  She 
went  to  the  writing-table,  and  wrote : 

"  It  is  aU.  right— quite  right.  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  it 
ftU  last  August.  I  do  not  think  you  will  forget  me  easily,  but  I 
entreat  you  never  at  any  future  time  to  blame  yourself ,    I  hope 

I 
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you  will  be  liappy  and  successful.  I  suppose  1  must  never  write 
to  70U  again  :  but  I  shall  always  pray  for  you.  Papa  was  veiy 
sorry  last  night  for  having  spoken  angrily  to  you.  You  must 
forgive  him — ^there  is  great  need  for  forgiveness  in  this  world.— 
Ellikob,'' 

She  kept  putting  down  thought  after  thought,  just  to  prolong 
the  last  pleasure  of  writing  to  lam.  She  sealed  the  note,  and  gave 
it  to  the  man.  Then  she  sat  down  and  waited  for  Miss  Monro, 
who  had  gone  to  bed  on  the  previous  night  without  awaitmg 
EUinor's  return  from  the  dining-room.  j 

"I  am  late,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Monro,  on  coming  down,  , 
"  but  I  have  a  bad  headadie,  and  I  knew  you  had  a  pleasant  com- 
panion,"    Then,  looking  round,  she  perceived  Balph's  absence. 

"  Mr.  Corbet  not  down  yet  1  "  she  exclaimed.  And  then 
Ellinor  had  to  tell  her  the  outline  of  the  fagts  so  soon  likely  to 
be  made  public ;  that  Mr.  Corbet  and  she  had  determined  to 
brieak  off  their  engagement ;  and  that  Mr.  Corbet  had  accordingly 
betaken  himself  to  the  Parscxiage ;  and  that  she  did  not  expect 
him  to  return  to  Ford  Bank.  Miss  Monro's  astonishment  was 
unbounded.  She  kept  going  over  and  over  aU  the  little  circum- 
stances she  had  noticed  during  the  last  visit,  only  on  yesterday, 
in  fact,  which  she  could  not  reconcile  with  the  notion  that  the 
two,  apparently  so  much  attached  to  each  other  but  a  few  hours 
before,  were  now  to  be  for  ever  separated  and  estranged.  EUinor 
sickened  under  the  torture ;  which  yet  seemed  like  torture  in  a 
dream,  from  which  there  must  come  an  awakening  and  a  relief. 
She  felt  as  if  she  could  not  bear  any  more ;  yet  there  was 
x^ore  to  bear.  Her  father,  as  it  turned  out,  was  very  ill,  and  had 
been  so  all  night  long ;  he  had  evidently  had  some  kind  of  attack 
jon  the  brain,  whether  apoplectic  or  paralytic  it  was  for  the 
doctors  to  decide.  In  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  this  day  of 
misery  succeeding  to  misery,  she  almost  forgot  to  wonder  whether 
,Ealph  were  still  at  the  Parsonage — still  in  Hamley ;  it  was  not 
till  the  evening  visit  of  the  physician  that  she  learnt  that  he  had 
been  seen  by  Dr.  Moore  as  he  was  taking  his  place  in  the  morn- 
ing mail  to  London.  Dr.  Moore  alluded  to  hia  name  as  to  a 
thought  that  woidd  cheer  and  comfort  the  fragile  girl  dttring  her 
night-watch  by  her  &ther's  bedside.  But  Miiss  Monro  stole  out 
after  the  doctor  to  warn  him  off  the  subject  for  the  future,  ciying 
bitterly  over  the  forlorn  position  of  her  darling  as  she  spoke^ 
•  crying  as  Ellinor  had  never  yet  been  able  to  cry  ;  though  all  the 
lime,  in  the  pride  of  ber  sex,  she  was  endeavouring  to  persnadd 
the  doctor  it  was  entirely  Ellinor>  doing,  and  the  wisest  and  be^ 
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tMng  flbe  could  have  done,  as  he  was  not  good  enough  for  her, 
only  a  poor  barrister  struggling  for  a  livelihood.  Like  many 
other  kind-hearted  people,  she  fell  into  the  blunder  of  lowering 
the  moral  character  of  those  whom  it  is  their  greatest  wish  to 
exalt.  But  Dr.  Moore  knew  EUinor  too  well  to  believe  the  whole 
of  what  Miss  Monro  said ;  she  would  never  act  from  interested 
motives,  and  was  all  the  more  likehr  to  cling  to  a  man  because  he 
was  down  and  tmsuccessful.  No  I  there  had  been  a  lovers' 
quarrel ;  and  it  could  not  have  happened  at  a  sadder  time. 

Before  the  June  roses  were  in  fidl  bloom,  Mr.  WHkins  was 
dead.  He  had  left  his  daughter  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Ness 
by  some  wiU  made  years  ago;  but  Mr.  Ness  had  caught  a 
rheumatic  fever  with  his  Easter  fifihings,  and  been  unable  to  be 
moved  home  from  the  little  Welsh  inn  where  he  had  been  stay- 
ing when  he  was  taken  ill.  Since  his  last  attack,  Mr.  Wilkins's 
mind  had  been  much  affected;  he  oflen  talked  strangely  and 
wildly ;  but  he  had  rare  intervals  of  quietness  and  full  possession 
of  his  senses.  At  one  of  these  times  he  must  have  written  a  half- 
finidied  pencil  note,  which  his  nurse' found  under  his  piUow  afler 
his  death,  and  brought  to  EUinor.  Through  her  4«ar-blinded 
eyes  she  read  the  weak,  faltering  words : 

'*  I  am  very  ill.  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  never  get  better, 
80 1  wish  to  iU3k  yotur  pardon  for  what  I  said  the  night  before  I 
was  taken  ill.  I  am  a&aid  my  anger  made  mischief  between  ypu 
and  EUinor,  but  I  think  you  wiU  forgive  a  dying  man.  If  you 
wiU  come  back  and  let  aU  be  as  it  used  to  be,  I  wiU  make  any 
apolo^  you  may  require.     If  I  go,  she  wiU  be  so  very  friendless ; 

and  I  have  looked  to  you  to  care  for  her  ever  since  you  first ^• 

Then  came  some  iUegible  and  incoherent  writing,  ending  with, 
^'Fram  my  deathbed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  h^  friend;  I  wUl 
heg  pardon  on  my  knees  for  anything -" 

And  there  strength  had  failed ;  the  paper  and  pencil  had  been 
laid  aside  to  be  resumed  at  some  time  when  the  brain  was  dearer, 
the  hand  stronger.  EUinor  kissed  th^  letter,  reverently  folded  it 
np,  and  laid  it  among  her  sacred  treasures,  by  her  mother's 
half-finished  sewing,  and  a  little  curl  of  her  baby  sister's  golden 
hair. 

Mr.  Jcimson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  trustees  for  Mrs. 
Wilkins's  marriage  settlement,  a  respectable  soHcitor  in  the 
oonnty  town,  and  Mr.  Ness,  liad  been  appointed  executors  of  his 
will,  and  guardians  to  EUinor.  The  will  itself  had  been  made 
tevml  years  before,  when  he  imagined  himself  the  posseaaor  of 
a  handsome  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  only 
child.    By  her  mother's  marriage-settlement,  Ford  Bank  was  held 

I  2 
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in  trust  for  the  children  of  the  marriage ;  the  trustees  being  Sir 
Frank  Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson.  There  were  legacies  to  his 
executors ;  a  small  annuity  to  Miss  Monro,  with  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  it  might  be  arranged  for  her  to  continue  living 
with  EUinor  as  long  as  the  latter  remained  unmarried ;  all  his 
servants  were  remembered,  Dixon  especially,  and  most  liberally. 

What  remained  of  the  handsome  fortune  once  possessed  by  the 
testator?  The  executors  asked  in  vain;  there  was  nolhing. 
They  could  hardly  make  out  what  had  become  of  it,  in  such 
utter  confusion  were  aU  lihe  accounts,  both  personal  and  official. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  hardly  restrained  by  his  compassion  for  the 
orphan  from  throwing  up  the  executordiip  in  disgust.  Mr.  Ness 
roused  himself  from  his  scholarlike  abstraction  to  labour  at  the 
examination  of  books,  parchments,  and  papers,  for  Ellinor's  sake. 
Sir  Frank  Holster  professed  himself  only  a  trustee  for  Ford 
Bank. 

Meanwhile  she  went  on  living  at  Ford  Bank,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  state  of  her  father's  afiaira,  but*sunk  into  a  deep,  plaintive 
melancholy,  which  affected  her  looks  and  the  tones  of  her  voice 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  distress  Miss  Monro  exceedingly.  It  was 
not  that  the  good  lady  did  not  qidte  acknowledge  the  great  cause 
her  pupil  had  for  grieving— deserted  by  her  lover,  her  father 
dead — ^but  that  she  could  not  bear  the  outward  signs  of  how 
much  these  sorrows  had  told  on  EUinor.  Her  love  for  the  poor 
girl  was  infinitely  distressed  by  seeing  the  daily  wasting  awaj) 
3ie  constant  heavy  depression  of  spirits,  and  she  grew  impatient 
of  the  continual  pain  of  sympathy.  If  Miss  Monro  could  have 
done  something  to  relieve  EUinor  of  her  woe,  she  would  have 
been  less  inclined  to  scold  her  for  giving  way  to  it. 

The  time  came  when  Miss  Monro  could  act;  and  after  that, 
there  was  no  more  irritation  on  her  part.  When  aU  hope  of 
Ellinor's  having  anything  beyond  the  house  and  grounds  of  Ford 
Bank  was  gone;  when  it  was  proved  that  aU  the  l^^acies 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Wilkins  not  one  farthing  could  ever  be  paid; 
when  it  came  to  be  a  question  how  far  the  beautiful  pictures  and 
other  objects  of  art  in  the  house  were  not  legaUy  the  property  of 
imsatisfied  creditors,  the  state  of  her  father's  afiairs  was  com- 
municated to  EUinor  as  deUcately  as  Mr.  Ness  knew  how. 

She  was  drooping  over  her  work — she  always  drooped  now— - 
and  she  left  off  sewing  to  listen  to  him,  leaning  her  head  on  the 
arm  which  rested  on  the  table.  She  did  not  speak  when  he  had 
ended  his  statement.  She  was  sUent  for  whole  minutes  after' 
wards ;  he  went  on  speaking  out  of  very  agitation  and  awkward- 
ness. 
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"  It  was  all  the  rascal  Dunster's  doing,  I've  no  doubt,"  said  he, 
trying  to  account  for  the  entire  loss  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  fortune. 

To  his  surprise  she  lifted  up  her  white  stony  &ce,  and  said 
slowly  and  faintly,  but  with  almost  solemn  calmness : 

"  Mr.  Ness,  you  must  never  allow  Mr.  Dunster  to  be  blamed 
for  this  I " 

"My  dear  EUinor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Your 
father  himself  always  referred  to  the  losses  he  had  sustained  by 
Dunster's  disappearance." 

Ellinor  covered  her  ^e  with  her  hands.  "  God  forgive  us. 
all,"  she  said,  and  relapsed  into  the  old  unbearable  silence.  Mr. 
Ness  had  undertaken  to  discuss  her  future  plans  with  her,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child — I  have  known  you  since  you  were  quite 
a  little  girl,  you  know — we  must  try  not  to  give  way  to  feeling** 
— ^he  hunself  was  choking;  she  was  quite  quiet — "but  think 
what  is  to  be  done.  You  will  have  the  rent  of  this  house,  and 
we  have  a  very  good  offer  Tor  it — a  tenant  on  lease  of  seven  years 
at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ^** 

"  I  will  never  let  this  house,**  said  she,  standing  up  suddenly, 
and  as  if  defying  him. 

"  Not  let  Ford  Bank  I  Why  ?  I  don't  understand  it— I  can't 
have  been  clear — ^EUinor,  the  rent  of  this  house  is  all  you  will 
have  to  live  onl  '* 

"  I  can't  help  it,  I  can't  leave  this  house.  Oh,  Mr.  Ness,  I 
can't  leave  this  house.*' 

"  My  dear  child,  you  shall  not  be  hurried — I  know  how  hardly 
all  these  things  are  coming  upon  you  (and  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  Corbet,  with  all  my  heart  I  do  I) — this  was  almost  to  him- 
self, but  she  must  have  heard  it,  for  she  quivered  all  over — "  but 
leave  this  house  you  must.  You  must  eat,  and  the  rent  of  this 
house  must  pay  for  your  food ;  you  must  dress,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  tiie  rent  to  clothe  you.  I  will  gladly  have  you  to 
stay  at  the  Parsonage  as  long  as  ever  you  like ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Osbaldistone,  the  gentleman  who  offers  to 
take  the  house,  are  nearly  completed " 

"  It  is  my  house  I  '*  said  Ellinor,  fiercely.  "  I  know  it  is  settled 
on  me." 

"No,  my  dear.  It  is  held  in- trust  for  you  by  Sir  Frank 
Holster  and  Mr.  Johnson ;  you  to  receive  all  moneys  and  benefits 
accruing  from  it  ** — he  spoke  gently,  for  he  almost  thought  her 
head  was  turned — "  but  you  remember  you  are  not  of  age,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  and  I  have  full  power." 

Ellinor  sat  down,  helpless. 
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"  Leave  me,"  she  said,  at  length.  "  You  are  very  kind,  but 
you  don'^t  know  all.  1  cannot  stand  any  more  talking  now,"  she 
added,  faintly. 

Mr.  Ness  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  forehead,  and  wilihdrew 
without  another  word.    He  went  to  Miss  Monro. 

"  Well  1  and  how  did  you  find  her  ?  "  was  her  first  inquiry, 
after  the  usual  greetings  had  passed  between  them.  *^  It  is  really 
quite  sad  to  see  how  she  gives  way ;  I  speak  to  her,  and  speak  to 
her,  and  tell  her  how  she  is  neglecting  all  her  duties,  and  it  does 
no  good." 

"  She  has  had  to  bear  a  still  further  sorrow  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Ness.  "  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  myself.  I  have  a  very 
painful  duty  to  perform  to  you  as  well  as  to  her.  Mr.  WilkiM 
has  died  insolvent.  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  no  liope  of  your  ever 
receiving  any  of  your  annuity  ! " 

Miss  Monro  looked  very  blank.  Many  happy  little  visions 
faded  away  in  those  few  moments ;  then  she  roused  up  and  said, 
"  I  am  but  forty ;  I  have  a  good  fifteen  years  of  work  in  me  left 
yet,  thank  God.  Insolvent !  Do  you  mean  he  has  left  no 
money?" 

**  Not  a  farthing.  The  creditors  may  be  thankful  if  they  are 
fully  paid." 

"AndEllinor?" 

"  Ellinor  will  have  the  rent  of  this  house,  which  is  hers  by 
right  of  her  mother's  settlement,  to  live  on." 

"  How  much  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds." 

Miss  Monro's  lips  went  into  a  form  prepared  for  whistling. 
Mr.  Ness  continued : 

"  She  is  at  present  unwilling  enough  to  leave  this  house,  poor 
girl.  It  is  but  natural ;  but  she  has  no  power  in  the  matter, 
even  were  there  any  other  course  open  to  her.  I  can  only  say 
how  glad,  how  honoured,  I  shall  feel  by  as  long  a  visit  as  yon 
and  she  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  me  at  tbe  Parsonage." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Corbet  ?  "  said  Miss  Monro. 

"  I  do  not  know.  After  breaking  off  his  engagement  he  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  explanatory,  as  he  called  it;  exculpatory,  as  I 
termed  it.  I  wrote  back,  curtly  enough,  saying  that  I  regretted 
the  breaking-off  of  an  intercourse  which  had  always  been  very 
pleasant  to  me,  but  that  he  must  be  aware  that,  with  my  ifttimacy 
with  the  family  at  Ford  Bank,  it  would  be  both  awkward  and 
unpleasant  to  all  parties  if  he  and  I  remained  on  our  previous 
footing.    Who  is  that  going  past  the  window  ?    Ellinor  riding?* 

Miss  Monro  went  to  the  vdndow.     "  Yes  I     I  am  thankful  to 
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Bee  Her  on  horseback  again.  It  was  only  this  morning  I  advised 
her  to  have  a  ride !  " 

"  Poor  Dixon !  he  will  suffer  too ;  his  legacy  can  no  morei  be 
paid  than  the  others ;  and  it  is  not  many  young  ladies  who  will 
be  as  content  to  have  so  old-fashioned  a  groom  riding  after  them 
as  Ellinor  seems  to  be.*' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left,  Miss  Monro  went  to  her  desk  and 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  some  friends  she  had  at  the  cathedral  town 
of  East  Chester,  where  she  had  spent  some  happy  years  of  her 
fomier  life.  Her  thoughts  had  gone  back  to  this  time  even  while 
Mr.  Ness  had  been  speaking ;  for  it  was  there  her  father  had 
lived,  and  it  was  after  his  death  that  her  cares  in  search  of  a 
sabsistence  had  begun.  .But  the  recollections  of  the  peaceful 
years  spent  there  were  stronger  than  the  remembrance  of  the 
weeks  of  sorrow  and  care;  and,  while  Ellinor's  marriage  had 
seemed  a  probable  event,  e^e  had  made  many  a  little  plan  of 
returning  to  her  native  place,  and  obtaining  what  daily  teaching 
she  could  there  meet  widi,  and  the  friends  to  whom  she  was  now 
writing  had  promised  her  their  aid.  She  thought  that  as  Ellinor 
had  to  leave  Ford  Bank,  a  home  at  a  distance  might  be  more 
agreeable  to  her,  and  she  went  on  to  plan  that  they  should  live 
together,  if  possible,  on  her  earnings,  and  the  small  income  that 
would  be  Ellinor's.  Miss  Monro  loved  her  pupil  so  dearly,  that, 
if  her  own  pleasure  only  were  to  be  consulted,  this  projected 
life  would  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than  if  Mr.^Wilkins's  legsxy 
bad  set  her  in  independence,  with  Ellinor  away  from  her,  married, 
and  with  interests  in  which  her  former  governess  had  but  little 
part. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Ness  had  left  her,  Ellinor  rang  the  bell,  and 
startled  the  servant  who  answered  it  by  her  sudden  sharp  desire 
to  have  the  horses  at  the  door  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  tell 
Dixon  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  her. 

She  felt  that  she  must  speak  to  him,  and  in  her  nervous  state 
she  wanted  to  be  out  on  the  free  broad  common,  where  no  one 
could  notice  or  remark  their  talk.  It  was  loiig  since  she  had 
ridden,  and  much  wonder  was  excited  by  the  sudden  movement 
in  kitchen  and  stable-yard.  But  Dixon  went  gravely  about  his 
Work  of  preparation,  saying  nothing. 

They  rode  pretty  hard  till  they  reached  Monk's  Heath,  six  or 
seven  miles  away  from  Hamley.  Ellinor  had  previously  deter- 
mined that  here  she  would  telk  over  the  plan  Mr.  Ness  had 
proposed  to  her  with  Dixon,  and  he  seemed  to  understand  her 
without  any  words  passing  between  them.  When  she  reined  in. 
he  rode  tip  to  her,  and  met  the  gaze  of  her  sad  eyes  with 
Bympathetic,  wistful  silence. 
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«  Dixon,"  said  she,  ^*  they  say  I  must  leave  Ford  Bank.** 

"  I  was  afeared  on  it,  from  sdl  I've  heerd  say  i'  the  town  since 
the  master's  death." 

''Then  youVe  heard — ^then  you  know — that  papa  has  left 
hardly  any  money — ^my  poor  dear  Dixon,  you  won't  have  your 
legacy,  and  I  never  thought  of  that  before  I " 

''  Never  heed,  never  heed,"  said  he,  eagerly ;  "  I  couldn't  have 
touched  it  if  it  had  been  there,  for  the  taking  it  would  ha'  seemed 

too  like "    Blood-money,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  stopped 

in  time.  She  guessed  the  meaning,  though  not  the  word  he 
would  have  used. 

''  No,  not  that,"  said  she ;  "  his  will  was  dated  years  before. 
But  oh,  Dixon,  what  must  I  do  ?  They  will  make  me  leave 
Ford  Bank,  I  see.    I  think  the  trustees  have  half  let  it  already." 

"  But  you'll  have  the  rent  on't,  I  reckon  ?  "  asked  he,  anxiously. 
"  Fve  many  a  time  heerd  'em  say  as  it  was  settled  on  the  missus 
first,  and  then  on  you." 

''  Oh,  yeS|  it  is  not  that ;  but  you  know,  imder  the  beech- 
tree " 

''  Ay ! "  said  he,  heavily.  ''  It's  been  oftentimes  on  my  mind, 
waking,  and  I  think  there's  ne'er  a  night  as  I  don't  dream  of  it." 

"  But  how  can  I  leave  it  1 "  Ellinor  cried.  "  They  may  do  a 
hundred  things — ^may  dig  up  the  shrubbery.  Oh  I  Dixon,  I  feel 
as  if  it  was  sure  to  be  found  out  I  Oh  I  Dixon,  I  cannot  bear 
any  more  blame  on  papa — it  will  kill  me — ^and  such  a  dreadful 
thmg,  too ! " 

Dixon's  face  fell  into  the  lines  of  habitual  pain  that  it  had 
always  assumed  of  late  years  whenever  he  was  thinking  or 
lemembering  anything. 

"They  must  ne'er  ha'  reason  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  thats 
for  certain,"  said  he.  ''  The  Wilkinses  have  been  respected  in 
Hamley  all  my  lifetime,  and  all  my  Other's  before  me,  and— 
surely,  missy,  there's  ways  and  means  of  tying  tenants  up  from 
alterations  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  and  Fd  beg  the 
trustees,  or  whatever  they's  called,  to  be  very  particular,  if  I  was 
you,  and  not  have  a  thing  touched  either  in  the  house,  or  the 
gardens,  or  the  meadows,  or  the  stables.  I  think,  wi'  a  word 
from  you,  they'd  maybe  keep  me  on  i'  the  stables,  and  I  could 
look  after  things  a  bit ;  and  the  Day  o'  Judgment  will  come  at 
last,  when  all  our  secrets  will  be  msuie  known  wi'out  our  having 
the  trouble  and  the  shame  o'  telling  'em.  I'm  getting  rayther 
tired  o'  this  world,  Miss  Ellinor." 

"  Don't  talk  so,"  said  Ellinor,  tenderly.  "  I  know  how  sad  it 
is,  but,  oh  I  remember  how  I  shall  want  a  friend  when  you're 
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gone,  to  adidse  me  as  you  have  done  to-day.  You're  not  feeling 
ill,  Dixon,  are  you  ?  "  she  continned,  anxiously. 

"  No !  Pm  hearty  enough,  and  likely  for  t*  live.  Father  was 
eighly-one,  and  mother  above  the  seventies,  when  they  died.  If  a 
only  my  heart  as  is  got  to  feel  bo  heavy ;  and  as  for  that  matter, 
so  is  yours,  FU  be  bound.  And  if  s  a  comfort  to  us  both  if  we 
can  serve  him  as  is  dead  by  any  care  of  ours,  for  he  were  such  a 
bright  handsome  iad,  with  such  a  cheery  face,  as  never  should  ha* 
known  shame." 

They  rode  on  without  much  more  speaking.  Ellinor  was 
silently  planning  £[>r  Dixon,  and  he,  not  caring  to  look  forward 
to  the  future,  was  bringing  up  before  his  fancy  the  time,  thirty 
years  ago,*  when  he  had  first  entered  the  elder  Mr.  Wilkins^s 
service  as  stable-lad,  and  pretty  Molly,  the  scullery-maid,  was  his 
daily  delight.  Pretty  Molly  lay  buried  in  Hamley  churchyard, 
and  few  Hving,  except  Dixon,  could  have  gone  straight  to  her 
gravet 


CHAPTER  XI. 


In  a  few  days  Miss  Monro  obtained  a  most  satisfactory  reply  to 
her  letter  of  inquiries  as  to  whether  a  daUy  governess  could  find 
employment  in  East  Chester.  For  once  the  application  seemed  to 
have  come  just  at  the  right  time.  The  canons  were  most  of  them 
married  men,  with  young  families ;  those  at  present  in  residence 
Welcomed  the  idea  of  such  instruction  as  Miss  Monro  could  ofier 
for  their  children,  and  could  almost  answer  for  their  successors  in 
office.  This  was  a  great  step  gained.  Miss  Monro,  the  daughter 
of  a  precentor  to  this  very  cathedral,  had  a  secret  xmwillingness 
to  being  engaged  as  a  teacher  by  any  wealthy  tradesman  there ; 
but  to  be  received  into  the  canons'  families,  in  almost  any 
capacity,  was  like  going  home.  Moreover,  besides  the  empty 
honour  of  the  thing,  there  were  many  small  pieces  of  patronage 
in  the  gift  of  the  Chapter — such  as  a  small  house  opening  on  to 
the  Close,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  verger,  biit  which 
Was  now  vacant,  and  was  ofibred  to  Miss  Monro  at  a  nominal  rent» 
Ellinor  had  once  more  sunk  into  her  old  depressed  passive 
state ;  Mr.  Ness  and  Miss  Monro,  modest  and  imdecided  as  they 
both  were  in  general,  had  to  &x  and  arrange  everything  for  her. 
Her  great  interest  seemed  to  be  in  the  old  servant  Dixon,  and  her 
g^eat  pleasure  to  lie  in  seeing  him,  and  talking  over  old  times ; 
BO  her  two  friends  talked  about  her,  little  knowing  what  a  bitter. 
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Stinging  pain  her  ^'  pldasore  *'  was.  In  rain  EUinor  tried  to  plan 
how  they  cotdd  taxe  Dixon  with  them  to  East  Chester.  If 
he  had  been  a  woman  it  would  have  been  a  feasible  step ;  but 
they  were  only  to  keep  one  servant,  and  Dixon,  capable  and 
versatile  as  he  was,  would  not  do  for  that  servant.  All  this  was 
what  passed  through  EUinor^s  mind :  it  is  still  a  question  whether 
Dixon  would  have  felt  his  love  of  his  native  place,  with  all  its 
associations  and  remembrances,  or  his  love  ^or  ElHnor,  the 
stronger.  But  he  was  not  put  to  the  proof;  he  was  only  told 
that  he  must  leave,  and  seeing  Ellinor^s  extreme  grief  at  the  idea 
of  their  separation,  he  set  himself  to  comfort  her  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  reminding  her,  with  tender  choice  of  wards, 
how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  remain  on  the  spot,  in  Mr. 
OsbaJdistone's  service,  in  order  to  frustrate,  by  any  small  influence 
he  might  have,  every  project  of  alteration  in  the  garden  that  con- 
taiiied  the  dreadful  secret.  He  persisted  in  this  view,  though 
Ellinor  repeated,  with  pertinacious  anxiety,  the  care  which  'Mr, 
Johnson  had  taken,  in  drawing  up  the  lease,  to  provide  against 
any  change  or  alteration  being  made  in  the  present  disposition  of 
the  house  or  gromids. 

People  in  general  were  rather  astonished  at  the  eagerness  Miss 
Wilkins  showed  to  sell  all  the  Ford  Bank  furniture.  Even  Miss 
Monro  was  a  little  scandalized  at  this  want  of  sentimait,  although 
she  said  nothing  about  it ;  indeed  justified  the  step,  by  telling 
every  one  how  wisely  Ellinon  was  acting,  as  the  large,  hsoidsome, 
tables  and  chairs  would  be  very  much  out  of  place  and  keeping 
with  the  small,  oddly-shaped  rooms  of  their  future  home  in 
East  Chester  Close.  None  knew  how  strong  was  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  it  may  almost  be  called,  which  impelled  Ellinor 
to  shake  off,  at  any  cost  of  present  pain,  the  incubus  of  a  terrible 
remembrance.  She  wanted  to  go  into  an  unhaunted  dwelling  in 
a  free,  imknown  coimtry — she  felt  as  if  it  was  her  only  chance 
of  sanity.  Sometimes  she  thought  her  senses  would  not  hold 
together  till  the  time  when  all  these  arrangements  were  ended. 
But  she  did  not  speak  to  any  one  about  her  feelings,  poor  child ; 
to  whom  could  die  speak  on  the  subject  but  to  Dixon?  Nor 
did  she  define  them  to  herself.  AH  die  knew  was,  that  she  was 
as  nearly  going  mad  as  possible ;  and  if  she  did,  she  feared  that 
she  might  betray  her  father's  guilt.  All  this  time  she  never 
cried,  or  varied  from  her  dull,  passive  demeanour.  And  they  were 
blessed  tears  of  relief  that  she  shed  when  Miss  Monro,  herself 
weeping  bitterly,  told  her  to  put  her  head  out  of  the  post-chaise 
window,  for  at  the  next  turning  of  the  road  they  would  catch 
the  last  glimpse  of  Hamley  church  spire. 
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Late  one  October  evening,  Ellinor  bad  ber  first  sigbt  of  Eait 
Chester  Close,  where  she  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Hiss  Monro  bad  been  backwards  and  forwards  between  Hamley 
and  East  Chester  more  than  once,  while  Ellinor  remained  at  the 
Parsonage ;  so  she  had  not  only  the  pride  of  proprietorship  in 
the  whole  of  the  beautiful  city,  but  something  of  the  desire  of 
hospitably  welcoming  EUinor  to  their  joint  future  home. 

"  Look !  the  fly  must  take  us  a  long  round,  because  of  our 
^^gg^e ;  but  behind  these  high  old  walls  are  the  canons'  gardens. 
That  high-pitched  roof,  widi  the  clumps  of  stonecrop  on  the 
walls  near  it,  is  Canon  Wilson's,  whose  four  little  girls  I  am  to 
teach.  Hark  !  the  great  cathedral  clock.  How  proud  I  used  to 
be  of  its  great  boom  when  I  was  a  child  I  I  thougnt  all  the  other 
church  clocks  in  the  town  sounded  so  shrill  and  poor  after  that, 
which  I  considered  mine  especially.  There  are  rooks  flying  home 
to  the  eLns  in  the  Close.  I  wonder  if  they  are  the  same  that  used 
to  be  there  when  I  was  a  girl.  They  say  the  rook  is  a  very  long-* 
lived  bird,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  could  swear  to  the  way  they  are 
cawing.  Ay,  you  may  smile,  Ellinor,  but  I  understand  now 
those  fines  of  Gray's  you  used  to  say  so  prettily — 

"  I  feel  the  gales  that  from  je  blow. 
A  momentaiT  bliss  bestow, 
And  breathe  a  second  spring." 

Now,  dear,  you  must  get  out.  This  flagged  walk  leads  to  our 
front-door ;  but  our  back  rooms,  which  are  the  pleasantest,  look 
on  to  the  Close,  and  the  cathedral,  and  the  lime-tree  walk,  and 
the  deanery,  and  the  rookery." 

It  was  a  mere  slip  of  a  house ;  the  kitchen  being  wisely  placed 
close  to  the  front-door,  and  so  reserving  the  pretty  view  for  the 
little  dining-room,  out  of  which  a  glass-door  opened  into  a  small 
walled-in  garden,  which  had  again  an  entrance  into  the  Close. 
tFpstairs  was  a  bedroom  to  the  front,  which  Miss  Monro  had  taken 
for  herself,  because,  as  she  Baid,  she  had  old  associations  with  the 
back  of  every  house  in  the  High-street,  while  Ellinor  mounted  to 
the  pleasant  chamber  above  the  tiny  drawing-room,  both  of  which 
looked  on  to  the  yast  and  solemn  cathedral,  and  the  peaceful 
dignified  Close.  East  Chester  Cathedral  is  Norman,  with  a  low, 
^J^jasaive  tower,  a  grand,  majestic  nave,  and  a  choir  full  of  stately 
historic  tombs.  The  whole  city  is  so  quiet  and  decorous  a  place, 
that  the  perpetual  daily  chants  and  hymns  of  praise  seemed  to 
sound  far  and  wide  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Ellinor  soon 
became  a  regular  attendant  at  all  the  morning  and  evening 
services.  The  sense  of  worship  calmed  and  soothed  her  aching 
^eary  heart,  and  to  be  punctual  to  the  cathedral  hours  she  roused 
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and  exerted  herself,  when  probably  nothing  else  would  have  been 
safEcient  to  this  end. 

By-and-bj   Miss  Monro  formed  many  acquaintances;    she 
picked  up,  or  was  picked  up  by,  old  friencus,  and  the  descendants 
of  old  friends.     The  grave  and  kindly  canons,  whose  children  she 
taught,,  called  upon  her  with  their  wives,  and  talked  over  the 
former  deans  and  chapters,  of  whom  she  had  both  a  personal  and 
traditional  knowl^ge,  and  as  they  walked  away  and  talked  about 
her  silent  delicate-looking  friend  Miss  Wilkins,  and  perhaps 
planned  some  little  present  out  of  their  fruitful  garden  or  boun- 
teous stores,  which  should  make  Miss  Monroes  table  a  little  more 
tempting  to  one  apparently  so  frail  as  Ellinor,  for  the  household 
was  always  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Miss  Monro,  the  active  and 
prominent  person.     By-and-by,  Ellinor  herself  won  her  way  to 
their  hearts,  not  by  words  or  deeds,  but  by  her  sweet  looks  and 
meek  demeanour,  as  they  marked  her  regular  attendance  at 
cathedral  service :  and  when  they  heard  of  her  constant  visits  to 
a  certain  parochial  school,  and  of  her  being  sometimes  seen 
carrying  a  little  covered  basin  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  they 
began    to    try  and  tempt  her,  with  more    urgent  words,  to 
accompany  Miss  Monro  in  her  frequent  tea-drinkings  at  their 
houses.     The  old  dean,  that  courteous  gentleman  and  good 
Christian,  had  early  become  great  iriends  with  Ellinor.     He 
would  watch  at  the  windows  of  his  great  vaulted  library  till  he 
saw  her  emeige  from  the  garden  into  the  Close,  and  then  open 
tl\e  deanery  door,  and  join  her,  she  softly  adjusting  the  measure 
of  her  pace  to  his.     The  time  of  his  departure  from  East  Chester 
became  a  great  blank  in  her  life,  although  she  would  never 
accept,  or  ^low  Miss  Monro  to  accept,  his  repeated  invitations 
to  go  and  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  country-place.     Indeed,  having 
once  tasted  comparative  peace  again  in  East  Chester  Cathedral 
Close,  it  seemed  as  though  she  was  afraid  of  ever  venturing  out 
of  those  calm  precincts.    All  Mr.  Ness's  invitations  to  visit  lum  at 
his  parsonage  at  Hamley  were  declined,  although  he  was  welcomed 
at  Miss  Monro's,  on  the  occasion  of  his  annual  visit,  by  every 
means  in  their  power.     He  slept  at  one  of  the  canon's  vacant 
houses,  and  lived  with  his  two  friends,  who  made  a  yearly  festivity, 
to  the  best  of  their  means,  in  his  honour,  inviting  such  of  the 
cathedral  cler^  as  were  in  residence:  or,  if  they  failed,  con- 
descending to  the  town  clergy.     Their  friends  knew  well  that  no 
presents  were  so  acceptable  as  those  sent  while  Mr.  Ness  was  with 
them ;  ard  from  the  dean,  who  would  send  them  a  hamper  of 
choice  fruit  and  flowers  from  Oxton  Park,  down  to  the  curate, 
who  worked  in  the  same  schools  as  Ellinor,  and  who  was  a  great 
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fisher,  and  caught  splendid  trout — all  did  their  best  to  help  them 

to  give  a  welcome  to  the  only  visitor  they  ever  had.     The  only 

visitor  they  ever  had^  as  far  as  the  stately  gentry  knew.     There 

was  one,  however,  who  came  as  often  as  lus  master  could  give 

him  a  holiday  long  enough  to  undertake  a  journey  to  so  distant  a 

place ;  but  few  knew  of  his  being  a  guest  at  Miss  Monroes,  though 

his  welcome  there  was  not  less  hear^  than  Mr.  Ness^s — this  was 

Dixon.  Ellinor  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  give  her  no  greater 

pleasure  at  a^y  time  than  by  allowing  her  to  frank  him  to  and 

from  East  Chester.     Whenever  he  came  they  were  together  the 

greater  part  of  the  day ;  she  taking  him  hither  and  thither  to  see 

all  the  sights  that  she  thought  woiSd  interest  or  please  him ;  but 

they  spoke  very  little  to  each  other  during  all  this  companionship. 

Miss  Monro  had  much  more  to  say  to  him.     She  questioned  him 

right  and  left  yrhenever  Ellinor  was  out  of  the  room.     She  learnt 

that  the  house  at  Ford  Bank  was  splendidly  furnished,  and  no 

money  spared  on  the  garden ;  that  the  eldest  Miss  Hanbury  was 

very  well  married;  that  Brown  had  succeeded  to  Jones  in  the 

haberdasher^s  shop.     Then  she  hesitated  a  little  before  making 

her  next  inquiry : 

"I  suppose  Mr.  Corbet  never  comes  to  the  Parsonage  now?" 

"No,  not  he.     I  don^t  think  as  how  Mr.  Ness  would  have  him; 

hut  they  write  letters  to  each  other  by  times.     Old  Job — ^you'll 

recollect  old  Job,  ma'am,  he  that  gardened  for  Mr   Ness,  and 

waited  in  the  parlour  when  there  was  company — did  say  as  one 

^7  he  heerd  them  speaking  about  Mr.  Corbet;  and  he's  a  grand 

counsellor  now — one  of  them  as  goes  about  at  assize-time,  and 

speaks  in  a  wig." 

"  A  barrister,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Monro. 

"Ay;    and  he's  something  more  than  that,  though  I  can't 

rightly  remember  what." 

Ellinor  could  have  told  them  both.  They  had  The  Times  lent 
to  them  on  the  second  day  after  publication  by  one  of  their 
^ends  in  the  Close,  and  Ellinor,  watching  till  Miss  Monro's  eyes 
Were  othei^wise  engaged,  always  turned  with  trembling  hands  and 
a  beating  heart  to  the  reports  of  the  various  courts  of  law.  In 
them  she  found — at  first  rarely — ^the  name  she  sought  for,  the 
name  she  dwelt  upon,  as  if  every  letter  were  a  study.  Mr.  Losh 
^d  Mr.  Duncombe  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Smythe  and 
^«  Corbet  for  the  defendant.  In  a  year  or  two  that  name 
appeared  more  frequently,  and  generally  took  the  precedence  of 
the  other,  whatever  it  might  be ;  then  on  special  occasions  his 
speeches  were  reported  at  full  length,  as  if  his  words  were 
^^ccounted  weighty;  and  by-and-by  she  saw  that  he  had  been 
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appointed  a  Queen's  counsel.  And  this  was  all  she  ever  heard  or 
saw  about  him;  his  once  familiar  name  never  passed  her  lips 
except  in  hurried  whispers  to  Dixon,  when  he  came  to  stay  with 
them.  !Ellinor  had  had  no  idea  when  she  parted  from  Mr.  Corbet 
how  total  the  separation  between  them  was  henceforward  to  be, 
so  much  seemed  left  imfinished,  unexplained.  It  was  so  difficult, 
at  first,  to  break  herself  of  the  habit  of  .constant  mental  reference 
to  him ;  and  for  many  a  long  year  she  kept  thinking  that  surely 
some  kind  fortune  would  bring  them  togeUier  again,  and  all  this 
heart-sickness  and  melancholy  estrangement  from  eacb  other 
would  then  seem  to  both  only  as  an  ugly  dream  that  had  passed 
away  in  t£e  morning  light. 

The  dean  was  an  old  man,  but  there  was  a  canon  who  was 
older  still,  and  whose  death  had  been  expected  by  many,  and 
speculated  upon  by  some,  any  time  for  ten  years  at  least.    Canon 
Holdsworth  was  too  old  to  show  active  kindness  to  any  one ;  the 
good  dean's  life  was  full  of  thoughtful  and  benevolent  deeds. 
But  he  was  taken,  and  the  other  left.    Ellinor  looked  out  at  the 
vacant  deanery  with  |iear£ul  eyes,  the  last  thing  at  night,  the  £rst 
in  the  morning.     But  it  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  church 
dignitaries  as  with  kings ;  the  dean  is  dead,  long  Hve  the  dean ! 
A  clergyman  from  a  distant  county  was  appointed,  a.nd  all  the 
Close  was  astir  to  learn  and  liear  every  particular  connected  with 
him.    Luckily  he  came  in  at  the  tag-end  of  one  of  the  nob|e 
families  in  the  peerage;  so,  at  any  rate,  all  his  future  associates 
could  learn  widi  tolerable  certainty  that  he  was  forty-two  years 
of  age,  married,  and  with  eight  daughters  and  one  son.     The 
deanery,  formerly  so  quiet  and  sedate  a  dwelling  of  the  one  old 
man,  was  now  to  be  filled  with  noise  and  merriment.     Iron 
railings  were  being  placed  before  three  windows,  evidently  to  be 
the  nurseiy.    In  the  summer  publicity  of  open  windows  and 
doors,  the  sound  of  the  busy  carpenters  was  perpetually  heard  all 
over  the  Close :  and  by-and-by  waggon^oads  of  furniture  and 
carriage-loads  of  people  began  to  arrive.    Neither  Miss  Monro 
nor  Ellinor  felt  themselves  of  sufiScient  importance  or  station  to 
call  on  the  new  comers,  but  they  were  as  weU  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  .family  as  if  they  had  been  in  daily  inter- 
course ;  they  knew  that  the  eldefst  Miss  Beauchamp  was  seventeen, 
and  very  pretty,  only  one  shoulder  was  higher  than  the  other ; 
that  she  was  dotingly  fond  of  dancing,  and  talked  a  great  deal  in 
a  teU'CL'tetej  but  not  mucb  if  her  mamma  was  by,  and  never  opened 
her  lips  at  all  if  the  dean  was  in  the  room ;  that  the  next  sister 
was  wonderfully  clever,  and  was  supposed  to  know  all  the 
governess  could  teach  her,  and  to  have  private  lessons  in  Greek 
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and  mathematics  from  lier  father ;  and  ao  on  down  to  the  little 
boy  at  the  preparatoiy  school  and  the  baby-girl  in  arms.  More- 
over, Miss  Monro,  at  any  rate,  conld  have  stood  an  examination 
as  to  the  number  of  servants  at  the  deanery,  their  division  of 
work,  and  the  hours  of  their  meals.  Presently,  a  very  beautiful, 
haughty-looking  young  lady  made  her  appearance  in  the  Close, 
and  in  the  dean's  pew.  She  was  said  to  be  his  niece,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  his  brother,  General  Beauchamp,  come  to  East 
Chester  to  reside  for  the  necessary  time  before  her  marriage, 
which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  cathedral  by  her  uncle,  the 
new  d^nitary.  But  as  callers  at  the  deanery  did  not  see  this 
beantiful  bride  elect,  and  as  the  Beauchamps  had  not  as  yet  fallen 
into  habits  of  intimacy  with  any  of  their  new  acquaintances, 
veiy  little  was  known  of  the  circimistances  of  this  approaching 
weading  beyond  the  particulars  given  above. 

Ellinor  and  Miss  Monro  sat  at  their  drawing-room  window,  a 
little  shaded  by  the  muslin  curtains,  watching  the  busy  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage,  which  was  to  take  place  the  next  day. 
All  morning  long,  hampers  of  fruit  and  flowers,  boxes  from  the 
railway — ^f  or  by  this  time  East  Chester  had  got  a  railway — shop 
messengers,  hired  assistants,  kept  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  busy  Close.  Towards  afternoon  the  bustle  subsided,  the 
scafiblding  was  up,  the  materials  for  the  next  day's  feast  carried 
out  of  sight.  It  was  to  be  concluded  that  the  bride  elect  wa8> 
seemg  to  the  packing  of  her  trousseau,  helped  by  the  meny 
multitude  of  cousins,  and  that  the  servants  were  arranging  the 
dinner  for  the  day,  or  the  breakfast  for  the  morrow.  So  Miss 
Monro  had  settled  it,  discussing  every  detail  and  every  probability 
as  though  she  were  a  chief  actor,  instead  bf  only  a  distant, 
imcared-f or  spectator  of  the  coming  event.  Ellinor  was  tired, 
and  now  that  there  was  nothing  interesting  going  on,  she  had 
&llen  back  to  her  sewing,  when  she  was  startl^  by  Miss  Monro's 
exclamation : 

''Look,  look  I  here  are  two  gentlemen  coming  along  the  lime- 
tree  walk  I  it  must  be  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend."  Out  of 
much  sympathy,  and  some  curiosity,  Ellinor  bent  forward,  and 
saw,  just  emerging  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees  on  to  the  full 
aft^noon  sunlit  pavement,  Mr.  Corbet  and  another  gentleman; 
the  former  changed,  worn,  aged,  though  with  still  the  same  fine 
intellectual  face^  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  yoxmger  taller  man, 
a&d  talking  eagerly.  The  other  gentleman  was  doubtless  the 
hndegroom,  Ellinor  said  to  herself ;  and  yet  her  prophetic  heart 
did  not  believe  her  words.  Even  before  the  bright  beauty  at 
the  deanery  looked  out  of  the  great  oriel  window  of  the  drawing- 
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Toom,  and  blusbecl,  and  smiled,  and  kissed  her  hand — ^a  gestnre' 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Corbet  with  much  empresaement,  while  the 
other  man  only  took  off  his  hat,  almost  as  if  he  saw  her  there 
for  the  first  time — ^BUinor's  greedy  eyes  watched  him  till  he  was 
hidden  from  sight  in  the  deanery,  unheeding  Miss  Monroes  eager 
incoherent  sentences,  in  turn  entreating,  apologising,  comforting, 
and  upbraiding.  Then  she  slowly  turned  her  painful  eyes  upon 
Miss  Monro's  face,  and  moved  her  lips  without  a  sound  being 
heard,  and  Mnted  dead  away.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never 
done  so  before,  and  when  she  came  round  she  was  not  like  her- 
self ;  in  all  probability  the  persistence  and  wilfulness  she,  who 
was  usually  so  meek  and  docile,  showed  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  the  consequence  of  fever.  She  resolved  to  be 
present  at  the  wedding;  numbers  were  going;  she  would  be 
unseen,  unnoticed  in  the  crowd;  but  whatever  befell,  go  she 
would,  and  neither  the  tears  nor  the  prayers  of  Miss  Monro  could 
keep  her  back.  She  gave  no  reason  for  this  determination ;  in^ 
deed,  in  all  probability  she  had  none  to  give ;  so  there  was  no 
arguing  the  point.  She  was  inflexible  to  entreaty,  and  no  one 
had  any  authority  over  her,  except,  perhaps,  distant  Mr.  Ness. 
'  Miss  Monro  had  all  sorts  of  forebodings  as  to  the  possible  scenes 
jthat  might  come  to  pass.  But  all  went  on  as  quietly  as  though 
the  fullest  sympathy  pervaded  every  individiml  of  the  great 
numbers  assembled.  No  one  guessed  that  the  muffled,  veiled 
figure,  sitting  in  the  shadow  behind  one  of  the  great  pillars,  was 
thftt  of  one  who  had  once  hoped  to  stand  at  the  altar  with  the 
same  bridegroom,  who  now  cast  tender  looks  at  the  beautiful 
bride ;  her  veil  white  and  fairy-like,  EUinor's  black  and  shrouding 
as  that  of  any  nim. 

Already  Mr.  Corbet's  name  was  known  through  the  country 
as  that  of  a  great  lawyer ;  people  discussed  his  speeches  and 
character  far  and  wide ;  and  the  well-informed  in  l^;al  gossip 
spoke  of  him  as  sure  to  be  ofiered  a  judgeship  at  the  next 
vacancy.  So  he,  though  grave,  and  middle-aged,  and  somewhat 
grey,  divided  attention  and  remark  with  his  lovely  bride,  and  her 
pretty  train  of  cousin  bridesmaids.  Miss  Monro  need  not  have 
feared  for  Ellinor :  she  saw  and  heard  all  things  as  in  a  mist — a 
dream ;  as  something  she  had  to  go  through,  before  she  could 
waken  up  to  a  reality  of  brightness  in  which  her  youth,  and  the 
hopes  of  her  youth,  should  be  restored,  and  all  these  weary  years 
of  dreaminess  and  woe  should  be  revealed  as  nothing  but  the 
nightmare  of  a  night.  She  sat  motionless  enough,  still  enough, 
Miss  Monro  by  her,  watching  her  as  intently  as  a  keeper  watches 
a  madman,  and  wilii  the  same  purpose — ^to  prevent  any  outburst 
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even  by  bodily  strengtb,  if  such  restraint  be  needed.  Wben  all 
was  over ;  when  the  principal  personagea  of  the  ceremony  had 
filed  into  the  vestry  to  sign  their  names;  when  tiie  swarm  of 
townspeople  were  going  out  as  swiftly  as  their  indiyidnal  notions 
of  the  restraints  of  the  sacred  edifice  permitted ;  when  the  great 
chords  of  the  '' Wedding  March  "  clanged  out  from  the  oigan, 
and  the  loud  bells  pealed  overhead — ^Ellinor  laid  her  hand  in 
Miss  Monro's.  ''  Take  me  home,"  she  said  softly.  And  Miss 
Monro  led  her  home  as  one  leads  the  blind. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Therb  are  some  people  who  imperceptibly  float  away  from  their 
youth  into  middle  age,  and  thence  pass  into  declining  li£e  with  the 
soft  and  gentle  motion  of  happy  years.  There  are  others  who 
are  whirled,  in  spite  of  themselves,  down  dizzy  rapids  of  agony 
away  from  their  youth  at  one  great  bound,  into  old  age  wim 
another  sudden  shock  ;  and  thence  into  the  vast  calm  ocean  where 
there  are  no  shore-marks  to  tell  of  time. 

This  last,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  Ellinor*s  lot.  Her  youth  had 
gone  in  a  single  night,  fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  she  appeared  to 
have  become  an  elderly  woman ;  very  stiU  and  hopeless  in  look 
and  movement,  but  as  sweet  and  gentle  in  speech  and  smile  aa 
ever  she  had  been  in  her  happiest  days.  All  yoimg  people,  when 
they  came  to  know  her,  loved  her  dearly,  though  at  first  they 
might  call  her  dull,  and  heavy  to  get  on  with ;  and  as  for  children 
and  old  people,  her  ready  watchfdl  sympathy  in  their  joys  as  well 
^  their  sorrows  was  an  unfailiTig  passage  to  their  hearts.  After 
the  first  great  shock  of  Mr.  Corbet's  marriage  was  over,  she 
Beemed  to  pass  into  a  greater  peace  than  she  had  known  for 
years;  the  last  fisdnt  hope  of  happiness  was  gone;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say,  of  the  bright  hf^piness  she  had 
planned  for  herself  in  her  early  youth.  Unconsciously,  she  was 
being  weaned  from  self-seeking  in  any  shape,  and  her  daily  life 
^^ccame,  if  possible,  more  innocent  and  pure  and  holy.  One  of 
the  canons  used  to  laugh  at  her  for  her  constant  attendance  at 
^  the  services,  and  for  her  devotion  to  good  works,  and  call  her 
^ways  the  reverend  sister.  Miss  Monro  was  a  little  annoyed  at 
^  faint  clerical  joke;  Ellinor  smiled  quietly.  Miss  Monro 
uisapproved  of  Ellinor^s  grave  ways  and  sober  severe  style  of 
dress. 

**7on  may  be  as  good  as  you  like,  my  dear^  and  yet  go  dressed 
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ia  some.pretty  colour,  instead  of  those  perpetual  blaoksandgveya, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  need  for  me  to  be  perpetually  telling 
people  you  are  only  £our-«nd'-thirty  (and.  tbey  don't  believe  me, 
though  I  tell  them  so  till  I  am  black  in  the  face).  Or,  if  you 
would  but  wear  a  decent-shaped- bonnet,  instead-  of  aJways 
wearing  those  of  the  poky  shape  in  fashion  when  yon  were 
seventeen." 

^he  old  canon  died,  and  some  one  was  to  be  appointed-  in  his 
stead.  These  clerical  preferments  and  appointments  >  -were  the 
all-important  interests  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Close,  and  the 
discussion  of  probabilities-  came  up  invariably  if  any  two  met 
together,  in  street  or  house,  or  even  in  the  very  cathedral  itseK 
At  length  it  was  settled  and  announced  by  the  higher  powers. 
«An  energetic,  hard- working  clergjrman  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
diobese,  Livingstone  by  name,  was  to  have  the  vacant  canonry. 

Miss  Monro  said  that  the  name  was  somehow  familiar  to  her, 
*and  by  degrees  she  recollected  the  young  curate  who  had  come 
to  inqture  after  Ellinor  in  that  dreadful  illness  she  hiad  had  at 
HJamley  in  the  year  1829.    EUinor  knew  nothing  of  tiiat  visit ; 
no  more  than  Miss  Monro  did  of  what  had  passed  between  the 
two  before  that  anxious  night.    Ellinor  just  thought  it  possible  it 
knight  be  the  same  Mr.  Livingstone,  and  would  rather  it  were  not, 
because  she  did  not  feel  as  if  she  could  bear  tlie  frequent  though 
not  intimate  intercourse  she  must  needs  have,  i$  such  were  the 
<case,  with  one  so  closely  associated  with  l^t  great  time  of  terror 
which  she  was  striving  to  bury  out  of  sight  by  every  effort  in 
her  power.     Miss  Monro,  on  the  contrary,  was  busy  weaving  a 
romance  for  her  pupil;  she  thought  of  the  passionate  interest 
displayed  by  the  fair  yoimg  clergyman  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
believed  that  occasionally  men  could  be  constant,  and  hoped  that, 
Sf  Mr.  Livingstone  were  the  new  canon,  he  might  prove  tfee  vara 
avis  which  exists  but  once  in  a  century.    He  came,  and  it  was 
&ie  same.   ;  He  looked  a  little  stouter,  a  little  older,  but  had  still 
the  gait  and  aspect  of  a  young  man.    His  smooth  fair  &ce  was 
scarcely  lined  at  all  with  any  marks  of  care ;  the  blue  eyes  looked 
fio  kindly  afid  peacdhil,  that  Miss  Monro  could  scarcely  iancy 
they  were  the  6ame  which  she  had  seen  fast  filling  with  tears; 
the  bland  calm  look  of  the  whole  man  needed  the  ^nnoblexn^^ 
txf'his  evident  devoutness  to  be  raised  into  the  type,  of  holy 
innocence  which  some  of  the  Romanists  call  the  *'  sacerdotal  £u^*" 
His  entire  soul  was' in  liis  work,  and  he  looked  as  little  likely  to 
'skep  forth  in  the  character  of  either  a  hero  of  romance  or  a 
faithful  lover  as  could  be  imagined.     Still  Miss  Monro  was  po^ 
fliBCiOuirag^d;  she  remembered  the  warm,  passionate  feeling  s^^ 
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Iiad  once  aeen  break  throngli  the  calm  exterior,  and  eke  believed 
that  what  had  happened  once  might  occur  again. 

Of  course,  while  all  ejes  were  directed  on  the  new  canon,  he 
bad  to  learn  who  the  posseasors  of  those  eyes  were  one  by  one ; 
and  it  was  probably  some  time  before  the  idea  came  into  his 
mind  that  Miss  Wilkins,  the  lady  in  black,  with  the  sad  pale  face, 
80  constant  an  attendant  at  service,  so  regular  a  visitor  at  the 
Bchool,  was  the  same  Miss  Wilkins  as  the  bright  vision  of  his 
youth.  It  was  her  sweet  smile  at. a  painstaking  child  that 
betrayed  her-^if,  indeed,. betrayal  it  might  be  called  where  there 
was  no  wish  ^r  effort  to  conc^  anythmg.  Canon  Livingstone 
leh  the  achoolroojtn  almost  directly,  and,  after  being  for  an  hour 
or  so  in  his  bouse,  went  out  to  call  on  Mrs.  Randall,  the  person 
who  knew  more  of  her  neighbours'  affairs  than  any  one  in  East 
Chester. 

The  next  day  he  called  on  Mifls  Wilkins  herself.     She  would 

have  been  very  glad  if  he  had  kept  on  in  his  ignorance ;  it  waa 

80  keenly  painful  to  be  in  the  company  of  one  the  sight  of  whom, 

even  at  a  distance,  had  brought  her  such  a  keen  remembrance  of 

past  misery ;  ,and  when  told  of  his  call,  as  she  was  sitting  at  her 

sewing  in  the  dining-room,  she  had  to  nerve  herself  for  the 

interview  before  going  upstairs  into  the  drawing-room^  where  he 

was  being  entertained  by  Miss  Monro  with  warm  demoiistratioBfl 

of  wdcome.     A  little  contraction  of  the  brow,  a  little  compr&saion 

of  the  lips,  an  increased  pallor  on  Ellinor's  part,  was  all  that  Miss 

Monro  could  see  in  her,  though  she  had  put  on  her  glasses  with 

^resight  and  intention  to  observe.     She  turned  to  the  canon; 

his  colour  had  certainly  deepened  as  he  went  forwards  with  outk 

Btxetched  hand  to  meet  Ellinor.     That  was  all  that  was  to  be 

Be^;  but  on  the  slight  foundation  of  thaft  blush,  Miss  Monro 

built  many  castles;  and  when  they  faded  away,  cfne  after  one, 

Bhe  recognised  that  they  were  only  baseless  visions.     She  used  to 

put  the  disappointment  of  her  hopes  down  to  Ellinor's  unvaried 

^^^^ess  of  demeanour,  which  might  be  taken  for  coldness  of 

disposition  ;  and  to  her  steady  refusal  to  allow  Miss  Motsro  to 

invite  Canon  Livingstone  to  the  small  teas  they  were  in  the  habit 

of  occasionally  giving.    Y^t  he  persevered  in  his  calls ;.  about  otoce 

^veiy  fortnight  he  came,  and  would  ait  an  hour  cv  more,  loddog 

oovortly  at  his  watch,  aa  if,  as  Misb  M<mro  shrewdly  observed 

^  herself,  he  did  not  go  away  at  last  because  he  wished  to  do  80| 

hut  because  he  ought.     Sometimes  Ellinor  was  present,  sometimes 

^  was  away ;  in  this  latter  case  Miss  Monro  thou^t  she  could 

detect  a  certain  wistful  watching  of  the  door  every  time  a 'noise 

Was  heard  outside  the  room.    He  always  avoided  any  reference 
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to  former  days  at  Hamley,  and  that,  Miss  Monro  ieared,  was  a 
bad  sign. 

After  this  long  iiniformitj  of  years  without  any  event  closely 
touching  on  ElUnor's  own  individual  life,  with  the  one  great 
exception  of  Mr.  Gorbefs  marriage,  something  happened  which 
much  affected  her.  Mr.  Ness  died  suddenly  at  his  parsonage, 
and  Ellinor  learnt  it  first  from  Mr.  Brown,  a  clergjrman,  whose 
living  was  near  Hamley,  and  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Parsonage  servants  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  was  not 
sleep,  but  death,  that  made  their  master  so  late  in  rising. 

Mr.  Brown  had  been  appointed  executor  by  his  late  friend, 
and  wrote  to  tell  Ellinor  that  after  a  few  legacies  were  paid,  she 
was  to  have  a  life-interest  in  the  remainder  of  the  small  property 
which  Mr.  Ness  had  left,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her, 
as  the  residuaiy  legatee,  to  come  to  Hamley  Parsonage  as  soon  as 
convenient,  to  decide  upon  certain  courses  of  action  with  regard 
to  furniture,  books,  &c. 

Ellinor  shrank  from  this  journey,  which  her  love  and  duty 
towards  her  dead  friend  rendered  necessary.     She  had  scarcely 
left  East  Chester  since  she  first  arrived  there,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  she  was  timorous  about  the  venr  mode  of  travelling ; 
and  then  to  go  back  to  Hamley,  which  she  thought  never  to  have 
seen  again  1     She  never  spoke  much  about  any  feelings  of  her 
own,  but  Miss  Monro  could  always  read  her  silence,  and  inter- 
preted it  into  pretty  just  and  forcible  words  that  afternoon  when 
Canon  Livingstone  called.     She  liked  to  talk  about  Ellinor  to 
him,  and  suspected  that  he  Hked  to  hear.     She  was  almost  annoyed 
this  time  by  the  comfort  he  would  keep  giving  her ;  there  was 
no  greater  danger  in  travelling  by  railroad  than  by  coach,  a  little 
care  about  certain  things  was  required,  that  was  all,  and  the 
average  number  of  deaths  by  accidents  on  railroads  was  not 
greater  than  the  average  ntmiber  when  people  travelled  by  coach, 
if  you  took  into  consideration  the  far  greater  number  of  travellers. 
Yes  I  returning  to  the  deserted  scenes  of  one's  youth  was  very 

painful Had  Miss  Wilkins  made  any  provision 

for  another  lady  to  take  her  place  as  visitor  at  the  school  ?  He 
believed  it  was  her  week.  Miss  Monro  was  out  of  all  patience 
at  his  entire  calmness  and  reasonableness.  Later  in  the  day  she 
became  more  at  peace  with  him,  when  she  recedved  a  kind  littld 
note  from  Mrs.  Forbes,  a  great  friend  of  hers,  and  the  mother 
of  the  family  she  was  now  teaching,  saying  that  Canon  Living- 
stone had  called  and  told  her  that  Elhnor  had  to  go  onii  veiY 
painful  journey,  and  that  Mrs.  Forbes  was  quite  sure  Miss  Monro  s 
companionship  upon  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  both,  and 
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Aat  she  oould  perfectly  be  set  at  liberty  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  for 
it  would  &11  in  admirably  with  the  &ct  that "  Jeanie  was  growing 
tall,  and  the  doctor  had  advised  sea  air  this  spring ;  so  a  month's 
holiday  would  suit  them  now  even  better  than  later  on.''  Was 
this  going  straight  to  Mrs.  Forbes,  to  whom  she  should  herself 
scarcely  have  liked  to  name  it,  the  act  of  a  good,  thoughtful  man, 
or  of  a  lover  7  questioned  Miss  Monro ;  but  she  oould  not  answer 
her  own  inquiry,  and  had  to  be  very  grateful  for  the  deed,  with- 
out accounting  for  the  motives. 

A  coach  met  the  train  at  a  station  about  ten  miles  from 
Hamley,  and  Dixon  was  at  the  inn  where  the  coach  stopped, 
ready  to  receive  them. 

The  old  man  was  almost  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  them  agaim. 
in  a  familiar  place.  He  had  put  on  his  Sunday  clothes  to  do.. 
them  honour ;  and  to  conceal  lus  agitation  he  kept  up  a  pretended 
bustle  about  their  luggage.  To  the  indignation  of  the  inn-v 
porters,  who  were  of  a  later  generation,  he  would  wheel  it  himself 
to  the  Parsonage,  though  he  broke  down  from  &tigue  once  or 
twice  on  the  way,  and  had  to  stand  and  rest,  his  ladies  waiting 
by  his  side,  and  making  remarks  on  the  alterations  of  houses  and 
the  places  of  trees,  in  order  to  give  >iitw  ample  time  to  recruit 
bimself  ,  for  there  was  no  one  to  wait  for  them  and  give  them  a 
welcome  to  the  Parsonage,  which  was  to  be  their  temporary  home. 
"Hie  respectful  servants,  in  deep  mourning,  had  all  prepared,  and 
gave  Ellinor  a  note  from  Mr.  Brown,  saying  that  he  purposely 
reirained  from  disturbing  them  that  day  idler  their  long  journey^ 
but  would  call  on  the  morrow,  and  tell  them  of  the  arrangements 
be  had  thought  of  making,  always  subject  to  Miss  Wilkins^s 
approval. 

These  were  simple  enough ;  certain  legal  forms  to  be  gone 
^i^ugh,  any  selection  from  books  or  furniture  to  be  made,  and 
tbe  rest  to  be  sold  by  auction  as  speedily  as  convenient,  as  the 
successor  to  the  living  might  wish  to  have  repairs  and  alterations^ 
effected  in  the  old  parsonage.  For  some  days  Ellinor  employed^ 
herself  in  business  in  the  house,  never  going  out  except  to  church. 
Mias  Monro,  on  the  contrary,  strolled  about  everywhere,  noticing 
^  the  alterations  in  place  and  people,  which  were  never  improve- 
tteata  in  her  opinion.  Ellinor  had  plenty  of  callers  (her  tenants, 
^»  and  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  among  others),  but,  excepting  in  rare 
^^^Mfl^most  of  them  belonged  to  humble  life— she  declined  to  see 
^eiy  one,  as  she  had  business  enough  on  her  hands :  sixteen 
years  makes  a  great  difference  in  any  set  of  people.  The  old 
acquaintances  of  her  father  in  his  better  days  were  almost  all 
OP  removed ;  there  were  one  or  two  remaining,  and  these 
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Ellinor  reoeived ;  one  or  two  more,  old  and  infirm,  confiiied  to 
their  houses,  she  planned  to  oall  upon  before  leaving  Hamleyr^ 
Evei^  evening,  when  Dixon  had  done  his  work  at  Mr, 
Osbaldistone^B,  he  came  up  to  the  Parsonage,  ostensibly  to  help 
her  in  moving  or  packing- books,  but  Teally  because  tlieae  two 
olung  to  each  other — ^were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  bond  never 
to  be  spoken  about.  It  wto  understood  between  them  that  once 
before  Ellinor  left  she  should  go  and  see  the  old  place,  Ford 
Bank.  Not  to  go  into  the  house,  though  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Osbaldistone  had  begged  her  to  name  her  own  time  for  revisiting 
it  when  they  and  their  family  would  be  absent,  but  to  see  all  the 
gardens  and  groxmds  once  more ;  a  solemn,  miserable  visit,  which, 
because  of  the  very  misery  it  involved,  appeared  to  Ellinor  to  be 
an  imperative  duty. 

Dixon  and  she  talked  together  as  she  sat  making  a  catalogue 
one  evening  in  the  old  low-broT^ed  library;  the  casement 
windows  were  open  into  ihe  garden,  and  the  May  showers  had 
brought  out  the  scents  of  the  new4eaved  sweetbnar  biish  just 
below.  Beyond  the  garden  hedge  the  grassy  meadows  sloped 
away  down  to  the  river ;  the  Parsonage  was  so  much  raised  that, 
sitting  in  the  house,  you  could  see  over  the  boundary  hedge. 
Men  with  instruments  were  busy  in  the  meadow.  Ellinor, 
pausing  in  her  work,  asked  Dixon  what  they  were  doing. 

"  Them's  the  people  for  the  aew  railway,"  said  he.  "  Nought 
would  satisfy  the  Hamley  folk  but  to  have  a  railway  all  to  them- 
selves— coaches  isn't  good  enough  now-a-days." 

He  spoke  with  a  tone  of  personal  offence  natural  to  a  man  who 
had  passed  all  his  life  among  horses,  and  considered  railway- 
engines  as  their  despicable  rivals,  conquering  only  by  stratagem. 

By-and-by  Elliuor  passed  on  to  a  subject  the  consideration  of 
which  she  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  Dixon,  and  entreated  hiia 
to  come  and  form  one  of  their  household  at  East  Chester.  He  - 
was  growing  old,  she  thought,  older  even  in  looks  and  feelings 
than  in  years,  and  she  would  make  him  happy  and  comfortable 
in  his  declining  years  if  he  would  but  come  and  pass  them  xmder 
her  care.  The  addition  which  Mr.  Ness's  bequest  made  to  her 
income  would  enable  her  to  do  not  only  this,  but  to  relieve  IS^sA 
Monro  of  her  occupation  of  teaching;  which,  at  the  years  she  had 
arrived  at,  was  becoming  burdensome.  When  she  proposed  the 
removal  to  Dixon  he  shook  his  head. 

"  It's  not  that  I  don't  thank  you,  and  kindly,  too;  but  Tm  too 
old  to  go  chopping  and  changing." 

"  But  it  would  be  no  change  to  come  back  to  me,  Dixon,"  Baxo- 
EUinor. 
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"  Yea,  it-  wouldi  I  were  bom  i'  Handef^'and  it's  iVHamley  I 
reckon  to  die." 

On  her  urging  him  a  little  more,  it  came  out  that  lie  had  s 
strong  fBeiiiig  t^tif  lie  did  not  watch  the  spot  where  the  dead 
man  lay  imried,  the  whole  would  be  discovered;  and  that  this 
dread  o£  his  had  often  paisoned  the  f^leasure  of  his  visit  to  East 
Chester. 

'^I  don't  rightlj  know  how  it  is,  for  I  sometimes  think  if  it 
wasn't  for  yon,  missy,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  mJade  it  all  dear 
before  I  go ;  and  yet  at  times  I  dream,  or  it  comes  into  my  head  as 
1  lie  awake  with  ihe  rheumatics,  that  some  one  is  there,  digging ; 
or  that  I  hear  'em  cutting  down  the  tree ;  and  then  I  get  up  and 
look  out  ci  the  loft  window — you'll  mind  the  window  over  the 
Bfcables,  as  looks  into  the  garden,  all  covered  over  wi'  the  leaves  of 
the  jargonelle'  pear-tree?  That  were  my  room  when  £rst  I 
come  SA  stable-boy,  and  tho'  Mr.  Osbaldistone  would  fain  give  , 
me  a  warmer  one,  I  allays  tell  him  I  like  th'  old  place  best.  And 
by  timea  I've  getten  up  five  or  six  times  a-night  to  make  sure  as 
there  was  no*  one  at  work  under  the  tree." 

Ellmor'  shivered  a  little.  He  saw  it,  and  restrained  himsell 
in  the  relief  he  was  receiving  from  imparting  his  superstitious 
fimcies. 

"  You  see,  missy,  I  could  never  rest  a-nights  if  I  didn't  feel  as 
li  1  kept  the  secret  in  my  hand,  ^nd  held  it  tight  day  and  night, 
so  as  I  could  open  tny  hand  at  taij  minute  and  see  as  it  was  there; 
No  I  my  own  little  -missy  will  let  me  come  and  see  her  now  and 
agani^  and  I  know  as  I  can  allays  ask  her  for  what  I  want :  and  if 
it  please  €iod  to  lay  me  by,  I  shall  tell  her  so,  and  she'U  see  as 
I  want  for  nothings.  But  somehow  I  could  ne'er  bear  leaving 
Haml^.  Tou  shall  come  and  follow  me  to  my  grave  when  my 
time  comes.** 
'^  Don't  talk  so,*please,  Dixon,"  said  she. 
"Nay,  it'll  be  a  mercy  when  I  can  lay  me  down  and  sleep  in 
p6B<ie:  l^ough'I  sometimes  fear  as  peace  will  not  come  to  me 
even  there."  He  was  going  out  of  the  room,  and  was  now  more 
taking  to  himself  than  to  her.  "  They  say  blood  will  out,  and 
rf  it  were&'t  for  her  part  in  it,  I  could  wish  for  a  clear  breast 
before  I  die." 

Bbe  did  not  hear  the  latter  part  of  this  mumbled  sentence. 
She  was  looking  at  a  letter  just  brought  in  and  requiring  an 
^nnaediate  answer.  It  was  from  Mr.  Brown.  Noted  from  him 
^ere  of  daily  occurrence,  but  this  contained  an  open  letter  the 
^tbg  of  which  was  strangely  familiar  to  her — ^it  did  not  need 
agnature  "  R^ph  Corbet,"  to  tell  her  whom  the  letter  came 
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fiom.  For  some  moments  she  could  not  read  tiie  words.  They 
ezpreaaed  a  simple  enough  request,  and  were  addressed  to  the 
auetaomeer  who  was  to  diiBpose  of  the  rather  valuable  library  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ness,  and  whose  name  had  been  advertised  in 
connection  with  the  sale,  in  the  AthencBumj  and  other  similar 
papers.  To  him  Mr.  Corbet  wrote,  saying  that  he  should  be 
unable  to  be  present  when  the  books  were  sold,  but  that  be  wished 
to  be  allowed  to  buy  in,  at  any  price  decided  upon,  a  certain  rare 
folio  edition  of  Virgil,  bound  in  parchment,  and  with  notes  in 
Italian.  The  book  was  fully  described.  Though  no  Latin 
scholar,  Ellinor  knew  the  book  well — remembered  its  look  from 
old  times,  and  could  instantly  have  laid  her  hand  upon  it.  The 
auctioneer  had  sent  the  request  on  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Brown. 
That  gentleman  applied  to  Ellinor  for  her  consent.  She  saw 
that  the  fact  of  the  intended  sale  must  be  all  that  Mr.  Corbet  was 
avrare  of,  and  that  he  could  not  know  to  whom  the  books 
belonged.  She  chose  out  the  book,  and  wrapped  and  tied  it  up 
with  tr^nbling  hands.  He  might  be  the  person  to  untie  the  knot. 
It  was  strangely  familiar  to  her  love,  after  so  many  years,  to  be 
brought  into  thus  much  contact  with  him.  She  wrote  a  short  note 
to  Mr.  Brown,  in  which  she  requested  him  to  say,  as  though  from 
himself,  and  without  any  mention  of  her  name,  that  he,  as 
executor,  requested  Mr.  Corbet's  acceptance  of  the  Virgil^  as  a 
remembrance  of  his  former  friend  and  tutor.  Then  she  rang  the 
bell,  and  gave  the  letter  and  parcel  to  the  servant. 

Again  fdone,  and  Mr.  Corbet's  open  letter  on  the  table.  She  took 
it  up  and  looked  at  it  till  the  letters  dazzled  crimson  on  the  white 
paper.  Her  life  rolled  backwards,  and  she  was  a  girl  again.  At 
last  she  roused  herself ;  but  instead  of  destroying  the  note — ^it 
was  long  years  since  all  her  love-letters  from  him  had  been 
returned  to  the  writer — she  imlocked  her  little  writing-case 
again,  and  placed  this  letter  carefully  down  at  the  bottom,  among 
the  dead  rose-leaves  which  embalmed  the  note  from  her  father, 
found  after  his  death  under  his  pillow,  the  little  golden  curl  of 
her  sister's,  the  half -finished  sewing  of  her  mother. 

The  shabby  writing-case  itseK  was  given  her  by  her  father 
long  ago,  and  had  since  been  taken  with  her  everywhere.  To  be 
sure,  her  changes  of  place  had  been  but  few ;  but  if  she  had  gone 
to  Nova  Zembla,  the  sight  of  that  little  leather  box  on  awaking 
from  her  first  sleep,  would  have  given  her  a  sense  of  home.  She 
locked  the  case  up  again,  and  felt  all  the  richer  for  that  momisg* 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  she  left  Hamley.  Before  she  went 
she  compelled  herself  to  go  round  the  gardens  and  grounds  o^ 
Ford  Bank.    She  had  made  Mrs.  Osbaldistone  imderstand  that  it 
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would    be  painful  for  her  to  re-enter  the  house;    but  Mr. 
OBbaldistone  accompanied  her  in  her  walk. 

^*  You  see  how  literally  we  have  obeyed  the  clause  in  the  lease 
which  ties  us  out  from  any  alterations,"  said  he,  smiling.  "  We 
are  living  in  a  tangled  thicket  of  wood.  I  must  confess  that  I 
should  have  liked  to  cut  down  a  good  deal ;  but  we  do  not  do  even 
the  requisite  thinnings  without  making  the  proper  application  for 
leave  to  Mr.  Johnson.  In  fact,  your  old  friend  Dixon  is  jealous 
of  every  pea-stick  the  gardener  cuts.'  I  never  met  with  so  &ithf  ul 
a  fellow.  A  good  enough  servant,  too,  in  his  way ;  but  some- 
what too  old-&shioned  for  my  wife  and  daughters,  who  complain 
of  his  being  surly  now  and  then." 
''You  are  not  thinking  of  parting  with  ,him?"  said  EUinor, 
bus  for  Dixon. 

''  Oh,  no ;  he  and  I  are  capital  friends.  And  I  believe  Mrs. 
Osbaldistone  herself  would  never  consent  to  his  leaving  us.  But 
some  ladies,  you  know,  like  a  little  more  subserviency  in  manner 
than  our  friend  Dixon  can  boast." 

Ellinor  made  no  reply.  They  were  entering  the  painted 
flower  garden,  hiding  the  ghastly  memory.  She  could  not  speak. 
She  felt  as  if,  with  all  her  striving,  she  could  not  move — just  aa 
one  does  in  a  nightmare — ^but  she  was  past  the  place  even  as  this 
terror  came  to  its  acme;  and  when  she  came  to  herself,  Mr* 
Osbaldistone  was  still  blandly  talking,  and  saying — 

"  It  is  now  a  reward  for  our  obedience  to  your  wishes,  Misa 
Wilkins,  for  if  the  projected  railway  passes  through  the  ash-field 
yonder  we  should  have  been  perpetually  troubled  with  the  sight  of 
the  trains ;  indeed,  the  sound  would  have  been  much  more  distinct 
than  it  will  be  now  coming  through  the  interlacing  branches. 
Then  you  will  not  go  in,  Miss  Wilkins  7  **  Mrs.  Osbaldistone 
desired  me  to  say  how  happy — —Ah!  I  can  imderstand  such 

feelings Certwnly,  certainly ;  it  is  so  much  the  shortest  way 

to  the  town,  that  we  elder  ones  always  go  through  the  stable-yard ; 
for  young  people,  it  is  perhaps  not*  quite  so  desirable.  Ha  t 
Dixon,"  he  continued,  ''  on  the  watch  for  the  Miss  Ellinor  we  so 
often  hear  of  1  This  old  man,"  he  continued  to  Ellinor, "  is  never 
satisfied  with  the  seat  of  our  young  ladies,  always  comparing 

their  way  of  riding  with  that  of  a  certain  missy " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  sir ;  they've  quite  a  diflferent  style  of  hand^ 

and  sit  all  lumpish-Hke.     Now,  Miss  Ellinor,  there ^" 

"Hush,  Dixon,"  she  said,  suddenly  aware  of  why  the  old 
servant  was^ot  popular  with  his  mistress.  "I  suppose  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask  for  Dixon's  company  for  an  hour  or  so }  we 
have  something  to  do  together  before  we  leave." 
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The  obnsent  ^r&t^  the  two  walked  ftway,  aa  by  previotiis 
appointment,  to  Hamley  churchyftrd,  where  he  wAs  to  point  out 
to  her  the  exaot  spot  where  he  wished  to  be  buried*' '  Trfitaapling 
over  the  long,  raiUc'  gxaas,  bat  avoiding  passing  directly  oyer  any 
of  tiie  thiokly-Btrewn  gravee,-  he  made  straight  for  one  spot — a 
little  space  of  tmoecupied  ground  close  by,- where  Molly,  the 
pretty  souQeiy-maid,  lay : 

Sacred  to*  the  Hemoxy  of 

Mabt  Gbb^ybs. 

Born  1797.    Died  1818. 

'*We  part  to  meet  again." 

•  ''I  put  this  stone  up  over. her  wil^  my  first  savings,''  saicl  he, 
looking  at  it ;  and  then,  pulling  out  his  knife,  he  bi^ah  to  clean 
out  the  letters.  '^  I  said  then  as  I  would  lie  by  her.  And  it'll  be 
a  comfort  to  think  you'll  see  me  laid  here.  I  trust  no  one'U  be 
00  crabbed  as  to  take  a  fancy  to  this  'ere  spot  of  ground." 

Ellinor  grasped  eagerly  at  the  only  pleasure  which  her  monejr 
enabled  her  to  give  to  the  old  man ;  and  promised  him'  that  she 
would  take  care  and  buy  the  right  to  that  particular  piece  of 
ground.    This  was  evidently  a  gratification  Dixon  had  frequently 
yearned  after;  he  kept  saying,  " Fim  greatly  obleeged  to  ye,  Miaa 
Mlinor.    I  may  say  I'm  truly  obleeged."    And  when  he  saw 
them  off  by  the  coach  the  next  day,  his  last  words  were,  '*  I 
cannot  justly  say  how  greatly  I'm  obleeged  to  you  for  that  matter 
of  the  churchyard."    It  was  a  much  more  easy  afiair  to  give 
Miss  Monro  some  additional  comforts;  she  was  as  cheerful  as 
ever ;  still  working  away  at  her  languages  in  any  spare  time,  bat 
confessing  that  she  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  teaching  in  which 
her  life  had  been  spent  during  the  last  thirty  years.    Ellinor  was 
now  enabled  to  set' her  at  liberty  from  this,  and  she  accepted  the 
kindness  from  her  former  pupH  with  as  much  simple  gratitude  as 
that  with  which  a  mother  receives  a  favour  from  a  child.    *'  H 
Bllinor  were  but  married  to  Oanon  Livingstone,  I  should  be 
happier  than  I  have  ever  been  since  my  father  died,"  she  used  to 
say  to  herself  in  the  solitude  of  her  bedchamber,  for  talking 
aloud  had  become  her  wont  in  the  early  years  of  her  isolated  life 
as  a  governess.     "And  yet,"  she  went  on,' "  I. don't  know  what  I 
should  do  without  her ;  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  things  are  not  in 
my  hands,  for  a  pretty  mess  I  should  make  of  them,  one  way  or 
another.     Dear !  how  old  Mrs.  Cadogan  used  to  hate  that  word 
*  mess,'  and  correct  her  granddaughters  for  using  it  fight  before 
my  fiEice,  when  I  knew  I  had  said  it  myself  only  the  moment 
b^ore  I    Well  I  those  .days  are  all  over  now.    Grod  be  thanked  I 
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In  spite  of  being  glad  that  *^  things  Tvere  not  in  her  hands," 
Miss  Monro  tried  to  take  affiura  into  her  charge  by  doing  all  ahe 
oonld  to  persuade  Mlinor  to  allow  her  to  invite  the  canon  to  their 
'^little  sociable  teaer.''  The  most  provokii^  part  was,  that  she 
vas  sore  he  would  have  oome  if  he  had' been  asked;  but  she 
oould  never  get  leave  to  do  so.  '^  01  course  no  man  could  go  on 
£or  ever  and  ever  without  encouragemeot,**  as  she  confided  to 
herself  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice ;  and  by-and-by  many  people 
were  led  to  suppose  that  the  bachelor  canon  was  paying  attention 
to  Miss  Forbes,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  family  to  which  the 
delicate  Jeanie  belonged.  It' was,  perhaps,  with  the  Forbeses 
that  both  Miss  Monro  and  Ellinor  were  the  most  intimate  of  all 
the  £amilie8  in  East  Chester.  Mrs.  Forbes  was  a  widow  lady  of 
good  means,  with  a  large  family  of  pretty,  delicate  daughters. 

She  herselE  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  houses  in shire,  but 

had  married  into  Scptland ;  so,  after  her  husband's  death,  it  waa 
^  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  she  shoidd  settle  in  East 
Chester ;  and  one  after  another  of  her  daughters  had  become  first 
Miss  Monro's  pupil  and  afterwards  her  friend.  Mrs.  Forbes  her- 
self had  always  been  strongly  attracted  by  Ellinor,  but  it  was 
long  before  she  could  conquer  the  timid  reserve  by  which  Miss 
WiUdns  was  hedged  rouM.  It  was  Miss  Monro,  who  was  herself 
incapable  of  jealousy,  who  persevered  in  praising  them  to  one 
another,  and  in  bringing  them  together ;  and  now  Ellinor  waa  aa 
intimate  and 'familiar  in  Mrs.  Forbed's  household  as  she  ever 
could  be  with  any  family  not  her  own. 

Mrs.  Forbes  was  considered  to  be  a  little  fimciful  as  to  illness; 
hut  it  Was  no  wonder,  remembering  bow  many  sisters  she  had 
^  by  consumption.  Miss  Monro  had  often  grumbled  at  the 
^y  in  which  her  pupils  were  made  irr^;ular  for  very  trifiing 
causes.  But  no  one  so  alarmed  as  she,  when,  in  the  autunm 
succeeding  Mr.  Ness's  death,  Mrs.  Forbes  remarked  to  her  on 
Mnor's  increased  delicacy  of  appearance,  and  shortness  of 
breathing.  From  that  time  forwards  she  worried  Ellinor  (if  any 
^e  80  sweet  and  patient  could  ever  have  been  worried)  with 
respirators  and  precautions.  EDinor  submitted  to  all  her  friend's 
^hes  and  cares,  sooner  than  make  her  anxious,  and  remained  a 
prison'er  in  the  house  through  the  whole  of  November.  Then 
Mies  Monro's  anxiety  took  another  turn.  .  Ellinor's  appetite  and 
spirits  &iled  her — not  at  all  an  unnatural  consequence  of  so 
^ny  weeks'  confinement  to  the  house.  A  plan  was  started, 
<piite  suddenly,  one  morning  in  December,  that  met  with  approval 
irom  everyone  but  Ellinor,  who  was,  however,  by  this  time  too 
^guid  to  make  much,  resistance. 
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Mrs.  Forbes  and  Her  daughters  were  going  to  Home  for  three 
or  four  months,  so  as  to  avoid  the  trjdng  east  winds  of  spring; 
why  should  not  Miss  Wilkins  go  with  them?  They  tirged  it, 
and  Miss  Monro  urged  it,  though  with  a  little  privato  sinking  of 
the  heart  at  the  idea  of  the  long  separation  from  one  who  was 
almost  like  a  child  to  her.  Ellinor  was,  as  it  were,  lifted  off  her 
feet  and  borne  away  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  otHera — the 
doctor  included — ^who  aecided  that  such  a  step  was  highly  de- 
sirable, i£  not  absolutely  necessary.  She  knew  that  she  had  only 
a  life  interest  both  in  her  father's  property  and  in  that  bequeathed 
to  her  by  Mr.  Ness.  Hitherto  she  had  not  felt  much  troubled  by 
this,  as  she  had  supposed  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
she  should  survive  Miss  Monro  and  Dixon,  both  of  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  dependent  upon  her.  All  she  had  to  bequeath  ix) 
the  two  was  the  small  savings,  which  would  not  nearly  suffice  for 
both  purposes,  especially  considering  that  AQss  Monro  had  given 
up  her  teaching,  and  that  both  she  and  Dixon  were  passing  into 
years. 

Before  Ellinor  left  England  she  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  the  contingency  of  her  death  abroad  that  Mr.  Johnson  could 
suggest.  She  had  written  and  sent  a  long  letter  to  Dixon ;  and 
a  Sorter  one  was  left  in  charge  of  Canon  Livingstone  (she  dared 
not  hint  at  the  possibility  of  her  dying  to  Miss  Monro)  to  be  sent 
to  the  old  man. 

As  they  drove  out  of  the  Eong's  Cross  station,  they  passed  a 
gentleman's  carriage  entering.  Ellinor  saw  a  bright,  handsome 
lady,  a  nurse,  and  baby  inside,  and  a  gentleman  sitting  by  them 
whose  &jce  she  could  never  forget.  It  was  Mr.  Corbet  talong  his 
wife  and  child  to  the  railway.  They  were  going  on  a  Christmas 
visit  to  East  Chester  deanery.  He  had  been  leaning  back,  not 
noticing  the  passers-by,  not  attending  to  the  other  inmates  of  the ' 
carriage,  probably  absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  some  law  case. 
Such  were  the  casual  glimpses  Ellinor  had  of  one  with  whose  life 
she  had  once  thought  herself  bound  up. 

Who  so  proud  as  Miss  Monro  when  a  foreign  letter  came? 
Her  correspondent  was  not  particularly  graphic  in  her  descrip* 
tions,  nor  were  there  any  adventures  to  be  described,  nor  wad 
the  habit  of  mind  of  Ellinor  such  as  to  make  her  clear  and  defi- 
nite in  her  own  impressions  of  what  she  saw,  and  her  natural 
reserve  kept  her  from  being  fluent  in  conmiunicating  them  even 
to  Miss  Monro.  But  that  lady  would  have  been  pleased  to  read 
aloud  these  letters  to  the  assembled  dean  and  canons,  and  would 
not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  invited  her  to  the  chapter* 
house  for  that  purpose.    To  her  circle  of  untravelled  laai6% 
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ignoraat  of  Mturay,  but  laudably  desirotis  of  infonnaiion,  all 
Ellinor's  historical  reminiscences  and  rather  formal  details  were 
really  interestmg.  There  was  no  railroad  in  those  days  between 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  so  their  progress  was  slow,  and  the  passage 
of  letters  to  .and  fro,  when  they  had  arrived  in  Rome,  long  and 
uncertain.  But  all  seemed  going  on  well.  Ellinor  spoke  of 
herself  as  in  better  health;  and  Canon  Livingstone  (between 
whom  and  Miss  Monro  great  intimacy  had -sprung  up  since 
Ellinor  had  gone  away,  and  Miss  Monro  could  ask  him  to  tea) 
confirmed  this  report  of  Miss  Wilkins*s  health  from  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Mrs.  Forbes.  Curiosity  about  that  letter 
was  Miss  Monro's  torment.  What  could  they  have  had  to  write 
to  each  other  about  I  It  was  a  very  odd  proceeding ;  although 
the  Livingstones  and  Forbeses  were  distantly  related,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotland.  Could  it  have  been  that  he  had  offered  to 
Enphenua,  after  all,  and  that  her  mother  had  answered ;  or,  pos- 
sibly, there  was  a  letter  £rom  Effie  herself,  enclosed.  It  was 
a  pity  for  Miss  Monro's  peace  of  mind  that  she  did  not  ask  him 
straight  away.  She  would  then  have  learnt  what  Canon  Living- 
stone had  no  thought  of  concealing,  that  Mrs.  Forbes  had  written 
solely  to  give  him  some  fuller  directions  about  certain  charities 
than  she  had  had  time  to  think  about  in  the  hurry  of  starting. 
As  it  was,  and  when,  a  little  later  on,  she  heard  him  speak  of 
the  poasibilily  of  his  going  himself  to  Some,  as  soon  as  his  term 
of  residence  was  over,  in  time  for  the  Carnival,  she  gave  up  her 
&nd  project  in  despair,  and  ielt  very  much  like  a  diild  whose 
house  of  bricks  had  been  knocked  down  by  the  unlucky  waft  of 
some  passing  petticoat. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  change  of  scene  brought  on  the  exquisite 
refreshment  of  entire  change  of  thought.  Ellinor  had  not  been 
ftble  so  completely  to  forget  her  past  life  for  many  years ;  it  was 
lil^e  a  renewing  of  her  youth  ;  cut  so  suddenly  short  by  the 
shears  of  Fate.  Ever  since  that  night,  she  had  had  to  rouse 
herself  on  awakening  in  the  morning  into  a  fuU  comprehension 
of  the  great  cause  she  had  for  much  fear  and  heavy  grief.  Now, 
"^hen  she  wakened  in  her  little  room,  fourth  piano.  No.  36, 
Babnino,  she  saw  the  strange,  pretty  things  around  her,  and  her 
^d  went  off  into  pleasant  wonder  and  conjecture,  happy  recol- 
lections of  the  day  before,  and  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  day 
to  come.  Latent  in  Ellinor  was  her  father's  artistic  tempera- 
ment *,  ev^orything  new  and  strange  was  a  picture  and  a  delight ; 
the  nMDert  group  in  ihe  street,  a  Boman  &cchino,  with  his  cloak 
^p^  over  his  shoulder,  a  girl  going  to  market  or  carrying  her 
pitcher  hack  £rom  the  fountain,  everything  and  every  person  that 
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presented  it  or  himself  t6  her  setises,  gave  them  a  deHoiotu  diodEf 
as  if  it  were  something  strangely  familiar'  from  PinelH,  but 
imseen  by  her  mortal  eyes  before.  She  forgot  her  dei^pondeney, 
her  ill-health  disappeared  as  if  by  magic;  1^  Misses  Forbes, 
who  had  taken  the  penaiye,  drooping  inyalid  as  a  oomx)anioii  out 
<^  kindness  of  heart,  found  themselyes  amply  rewarded  hj 
the  sight  of  her  amended  health,  and  her  keen  •oajoyment  of 
eyerything,  and  the  half-quaint,  half  naiyd  ezpressioiis  of  her 
pleasure. 

So  March  came  round ;  L^t  was  late  that  year.     The  great 
nosegays  of  yiolets  and  camellias  were  for  sale  at^  liie  ccHmer  dt 
the  Condottl,  and  the  reyellers  had  no  di£iculty  in  procuring 
much  rarer  flowers  for  the  belles  of  the  Corso*     The  embassies 
had  their  balconies;  the  attaches  of  the  Russian  Embassy  threw 
their  light  and  loyely  presents  at  eyery  pretty  girl,  or  suspicion 
of  a  pretty  girl,  who  passed  slowly  in  her  carriage,  coyered  oTsr 
with  her  white  domino,  and  holding  her  wire  mask  as  a  protection 
to  her  face  from  the  showers  of  lime  confetti,  which  otherwise 
would  haye  been  enough  to  bHnd  her ;  Mrs.  Forbes  had  her  own 
hired  balcony,  as  became  a  wealthy  and  respectable  English- 
w(Hnan.     The  girls  had  a  great  basket  full  of  bouquets  with 
which  to  pelt  their  friends  in  the  crowd  below;   a  store  of 
moocoletti  lay  piled  on  the  table  behind,  far  it  was  the  last  da^ 
of  Camiyal,  and  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on  the  tapers  were  to  be 
lighted,  to  be  as  quickly  extinguished  by-  eyery  means  in.  eyery* 
one's  power.    The  crowd  below  was  at  its  wildest  pitch ;  the  rows 
of  stately  contadini  alone  sitting  immoyable.aa  their  possible 
ancestors,  the  senators  who  receiyed  Brenaus  aiid  his  Gaula 
Masks  and  white  dominoes,  foreign  gentlemen,  and  the  rifSraff  of 
the  city,  slow-driying  carriages,  diowers  of  flowers,  most  of  them 
faded  by  this  time^  eyeryone  shouting  and  struggling^  at  that  wild 
pitch  of  excitement  which  may  so  soon  turn  into  fury.    T^ 
Forbes  girls  had  giyen  place  at  the  window  to  their  mother  axul 
Ellinor,  who  were  gazing  half  amused,  half  terrified,  at  the  msd 
parti-coloured  moyement  below;  when  a  familiar  &ce  looked  up, 
smiling  a  recognition ;  and  '^  How  shall  I  get  to  you  ?  "  was  asked 
in  English,  by  the  well-known  yoice  of  Oanoii  Liyingstone.   They 
saw  him  disappear  xmder  the  balcony  on  which  they  were  stand- 
ing, but  it  was  some  time  before  he  made  his  appearance  in  iheir 
room^'     And  when  he  did,  he:  was  almost,  oyerpowered  wito 
greetings;  so  glad  were  they  to  see  an  East. Chester  face. 

"  When  did  you  come?  Where  are  you  ?  What  a  pity  7^^ 
did  not  come  sooner  I  It  is  so  long  since  we  haye  hemrd  tatf" 
thing ;  do  tell  us  every^lahig  T  It  is  three  weeks  sinoe  w«  have 
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Iiad  any  letters;  those  tiresome  boats  have  been  so  irrogtilar 
because  of  the  weather."  "  How  was  everybody — ^Miss  Monro  in 
particular  ?  "  EUinor  asks. 

He,  quietly  smiling,  replied  to  their  questions  by  slow  degrees. 
He  had  only  arrived  tiie  night  before,  and  had  been  hunting  for 
them  all  day ;  but  no  one  could  give  him  any  distinct  intelligence 
as  to  their  whereabouts  in  all  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
place,  especially,  as  they  had  their  only  Englidi  servant  with 
them,  and  the  canon  was  not  strong  in  his  ItaJian.  He  was  not 
sorry  he  had  missed  all  but  this  last  day  of  Carnival,  for  he  was 
half  blinded  and  wholly  deafened,  as.it  was.  He  was  at  the 
"  Angleterre ; "  he  had  left  East  Chester  about  a  week  ago;  he 
had  letters  for  all  of  them,  but  had  not  dared  to  bring  them 
through  the  crowd  for  fear  of  having  his  pocket  picked.  Miss 
Monro  was  very  well,  but  very  imeasy  at  not  having  heard  &om 
iEHliaor  for  so  long ;  the  irregularity  of  the  boats  must  be  telHng 
hoth  ways,  for  their  English  friends  were  full  of  wonder  at  not 
hearing  from  Some.  '4^d  then  foUowed  some  well-deserved 
abuse  of  the  Roman  post,  and  some  suspicion  of  the  carelessness 
with  which  Italian  servant^  posted  English  letters.  All  these 
answers  were  satisfactory,  enough,,  yet  Mrs.  Forbes  thought  she. 
saw  a  latent  uneasiness  in  Canon  Livingstone's  manner,  and 
&ncied  once  or  twice  that  he  hesitated  in  replying  to  ElHnor's 
questions.  But  there  was  no  being  quite  sure  in.  the  increasing 
darkness,  which  prevented  countenances  from  being  seen ;  nor  in 
the  constant  interruptions  and  screams  which  were  going  on  in 
the  aomll  crowded  room,  as  wafting  handkerchiefs,  pufEs  of  wind, 
or  veritable  extinguishers,  fastened  to  long  sticks,  and  coming 
from  nobody  knew  where,  put  out  taper  after  tap^  as  fast  as 
th^  were  lighted. 

"  You  W01  come  home  with  us,**  said  Mrs.  Forbes.  ''  I  can 
only  offer  you  cold  meat  with  tea;  our  cook  is  gone  out,,  this 
being  a  imiversal  f esta ;  but  we  cannot  part  with  an  old  friend 
&r  any  scruples  as  to  the  commissariat.** 

"Thank  you.  I  should  have  invited  myself  if  you.  had  .not 
been  good  enough  to  ask  me.** 

When  they  had  all  arrived  at  th^  apartm^it  in  the.B^buino 
(Canon  Iiivingstone  had  goi^ie  round  to  fetch  the  letters  with 
^hich  he  lyas  entrusted) »  Mrs,  Forbes  was  conjBrmed  in  her  4sup>> 
position  that  he  had  something  particular  and  not  verjr  pleasant 
to  Bay  to  EUinor,  by  the  ra^er  gr»7e  and  abscoit  manner  in 
^hich  he  awaited  her  return  from  taking  off  her  out-of-door 
^^^ungs.  He  brok^  off,  indeed,  in  his  conversation  with  Mis. 
Forbes  to  go  and  meet  Ellinor^  and  to  lead  her  into  the  mort 
^^fitant  window  before  he  delivered  her  letters. 
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"  From  wliat  you  said  in  the  balcony  yonder,  I  fear  you  have 
not  received  your  home  letters  regularly  ?" 

"  No ! "  replied  she,  startled  and  trembling,  she  hardly  knew 
why. 

"No  more  has  Miss  Monro  heard  from  you;  nor,  I  believe, 
has  some  one  else  who  expected  to  hear.  Your  man  of  business — 
I  forget  his  name." 

"My  man  of  business!  Something  has  gone  wrong,  Mr. 
Xiivingstone.  Tell  me — I  want  to  know.  I  have  been  expecting 
it— only  tell  me.'*     She  sat  down  suddenly,  as  white  as  a^es. 

"  Dear  Miss  Wilkins,  I'm  afraid  it  is  painful  enough,  but  you 
are  fancying  it  worse  than  it  is.  All  your  friends  are  quite  well  ,* 
but  an  old  servant " 

"  Well  I "  she  said,  seeing  his  hesitation,  and  leaning  forwards 
and  griping  at  his  arm.  * 

"  Is  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  or  murder.  Oh  I 
Mrs.  Forbes,  come  here  I  *' 

For  Ellinor  had  fainted,  falling  forwards  on  the  arm  she  had 
held.  When  she  came  round  she  was  lying  half  undressed  on 
her  bed ;  they  were  giving  her  tea  in  spoonfuls. 

"  I  must  get  up,"  she  moaned.     "  I  must  go  home." 

"  You  must  lie  still,"  said  Mrs.  Forbes,  firmly. 

"  You  don't  know.  I  must  go  home,"  she  repeated ;  and  she 
tried  to  sit  up,  but  fell  back  helpless.  Then  she  did  not  speak, 
but  lay  and  thought.  "  Will  you  bring  me  some  meat  ?  "  she 
whispered.  "  And  some  wine  ?  "  They  brought  her  meat  and 
wine;  she  ate,  though  she  was  choking.  "Now,  please,  bring 
me  my  letters,  and  leave  tne  alone ;  and  after  that  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  Canon  Livingstone.  Don't  let  him  go,  please.  I 
won't  be  long — ^half  an  hour,  I  think.     Only  let  me  be  aJone." 

There  was  a  hurried  feverish  sharpness  in  her  tone  that  made 
Mrs.  Forbes  very  anxious,  but  she  judged  it  best  to  comply  with 
her  requests. 

The  letters  were  brought,  the  lights  were  arranged  so  that  she 
could  read  them  lying  on  her  bed ;  and  they  left  her.  Then  she 
got  up  and  stood  on  her  feet,  dizzy  enough,  her  arms  clasped  at 
tibe  top  of  her  head,  her  eyes  dilated  and  staring  as  if  looking 
at  some  great  horror.  But  after  a  few  minutes  she  sat  down 
suddenly,  and  began  to  read.  Letters  were  evidently  missixzg'< 
Some  had  been  sent  by  an  opportunity  that  had  been  delayed  on 
the  journey,  and  had  not  yet  arrived  m  Rome.  Others  had  been 
despatched  by  the  post,  but  the  severe  weather,  the  unusual 
snow,  had,  in  those  days,  before  the  railway  was  made  between 
Lyons  and  Marseilles,  put  a  stop  to  many  a  traveller's  plans,  and 
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had  rendered  the  transmission  of  the  mail  extremely  xmcertain ; 
so,  much  of  that  intelligence  which  Miss  Monro  had  evidently 
considered  as  certain  to  be  known  to  Ellinor  was  entirely  matter 
of  conjecture,  and  could  only  be  guessed  at  from  what  was  told 
in  these  letters.  One  was  from  Mr.  Johnson,  one  from  Mr. 
Brown,  one  from  Miss  Monro ;  of  course  the  last  mentioned  was 
the  first  read.  She  spoke  of  the  shock  of  the  discovery  of  Mr. 
Dimster*s  body,  found  in  the  cutting  of  the  new  line  of  railroad 
from  Hamley  to  the  nearest  railway  station ;  the  body  so  hastily 
buried  long  ago,  in  its  clothes,  by  which  it  was  now  recognised — 
a  recognition  confirmed  by  one  or  two  more  personal  and  in- 
destmctible  things,  such  as  his  watch  and  seal  with  his  initials ; 
of  the  shock  to  everyone,  the  Osbaldistones  in  particular,  on  the 
further  discovery  of  a  fleam  or  horse-lancet,  having  the  name  of 
Abraham  Dixon  engraved  on  the  handle ;  how  Dixon  had  gone 
on  Mr.  Osbaldistone's  business  to  a  horse-fair  in  Ireland  some 
weeks  before  this,  and  had  had  his  1^  broken  by  a  kick  from  an 
iinmly  mare,  so  that  he  was  barely  able  to  move  about  when 
the  officers  of  justice  went  to  apprehend  him  in  Tralee. 
At  this  point  Ellinor  cried  out  loud  and  shrill. 
"Oh,  Dixon  !  Dixon  I  and  I  was  away  enjoying  myself. *' 
They  heard  her  cry,  and  came  to  the  door,  but  it  was  bolted 


^'Please,  go  away,"  she  said;  ''please,  go.  I  will  be  very 
quiet;  only,  please,  go.'* 

She  could  not  bear  just  then  to  read  any  more  of  Miss  Monro's 
letter;  she  tore  open  Mr.  Johnson's — ^the  date  was  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  Miss  Monro's ;  he  also  expressed  his  wonder  at  not 
hearing  from  her,  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  January  9 ;  but  he 
&dded,  that  he  thought  that  her  trustees  had  judged  rightly ;  the 
^umdsome  sum  the  railway  company  had  olBTered  for  the  land 
when  their  surveyor  decided  on  the  alteration  of  the  line,  Mr. 
Osbaldistone,  &c.  &c.  She  could  not  read  any  more ;  it  was  Fate 
porsoing  her.  Then  she  took  the  letter  up  again  and  tried  to 
read ;  but  all  that  reached  her  imderstanding  was  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  sent  his  present  letter  to  Miss  Monro,  thinking 
that  she  might  know  of  some  private  opporttmity  safer  than  the 
P^*  Mr.  Brown's  was  just  such  a  letter  as  he  occasionally  sent 
her  from  time  to  time ;  a  correspondence  that  arose  out  of  their 
mutual  regard  for  their  dead  friend  Mr.  Ness.  It,  too,  had  been 
^t  to  Miss  Monro  to  direct.  Ellinor  was  on  the  point  of  putting 
It  aside  entirely,  when  the  name  of  Corbet  caught  her  eye :  "  You 
^  be  interested  to  hear  that  the  old  pupil  of  our  departed 
^^d,  who  was  so  anxious  to  obtain  the  folio  Virgil  with  the 
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Italian  notes,  is  aj^inted  thd  Hew  judge  in  room  of  Mr.  Justice 
Jenkin.  At  least  I  oonolude  that  Mr.  Balph- Corbet,  Q.C.,  is  the 
same  as  the  Virgil  fancier." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ellinor,  bitterly ;  "  he  judged  well ;  it  would  never 
have  done."  They  were  the  first  words  of  anything  like  reproach 
which  she  ever  formed  in  her  own  mind  during  all  these  years. 
She  thought  for  a  few  moments  of  the  old  times ;  it  seemed  to 
steady  her  brain  to  think  of  them.  Then  she  took  up  and  finished 
Miss  Monro's  letter.  That  excellent  friend  had  done  all  which 
she  thought  EUinor  would  have  wished  without  delay.  She  had 
written  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  charged  him  to  do  everything  he 
coidd  to  defend  Dixon,  and  to  spare  no  expense*  She  was 
thinking  of  going  to  the  prison  in  the  county  town,  to  see  the 
old  man  herself,  but  EUinor  could  perceive  that  aU  these  endea- 
vours and  purposes  of  Miss  Monro's  were  based  on  love  for  her 
own  pupil,  and  a  desire  to  set  her  mind  at  ease  as  £ar  as  she 
could,  rather  than  from  any  idea  that  Dixon  himselE  could  be 
innocent.  EUinor  put  down  the  letters,  and'went  to  the  door, 
then  turned  back,  and  locked  them  up  in  her  writmg^case  with 
trembling  hands ;  and  after  that  she  entered  the  drawing-room, 
looking  Hker  to  a  ghost  than  to  a  Hving  woman. 
'  .*^Can  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  alone?  "  Her  stiU,  tuneless 
voice  made  the  words  into  a  command.  Canon  Livingstone  arose 
and  foUowed  her  into  the  little  dining-room.  "  WiU  you  tell 
me  aU  you  know — aU  you  have  heard  about  my— ^ou  know 
what?" 

''Miss  Monro  was  my  informant-^at  least  at  first — ^itwasin 
the  Times  the  day  before  I  left.  Miss  Monro  says  it  could  only 
have  been  done  in  a  moment  of  anger  if  the  old  servant  is  really 
guilty ;  that  he  was  as  steady  and  good  a  man  as  she  ever  knew, 
and  she  seems  to  have  a  strong  feeling  against  Mr.  Dunster,  as' 
always  giving  your  father  mtich  unnecessary  trouble;  in  hx^ 
fihe  hints  that  his  disappearance  at  the  time' was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  a  considBrable  loss  of  ptroperty  to  Mr.  Wilkins.^* 

'^  No  1 "  said  EUinor,  eagerly,  feeling  that  some  justice  ought 
to  be  done  to  the  dead  man ;  and  then  she  stopped  short,  feaiful 
of  saying  anything  that  should  betray  her  full  knowledge.  ^^  ^ 
mean  this,"  she  went  on ;  "  Mr.^  Duai^ter  was  a  very  disagreeable 
man  personaUy — and  papar-^we  none  >of  us  liked  him;  but  h» 
was  quite  honest — ^please  remember  that." 
.  The  canon  bowed,  and  said  a  few  acquiescing  words*  Ho 
waited  for  her  to  speak  aglkin. 

'^  Miss  McHiro  says  she  i»  gwzig  to  see^  Dixon  in  < 

'<  Oh,  Mr.  Livingstone,  I  can't  bear  it ! " 
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He  let  her  alone,  loo&ing  at  her  pitifully,  as  she  twisted  and 
wnmg  her  hands  together  in  her  endeavour  to  regain  the  quiet 
manno'  she  had  striven  to  maintain  through  the  interview.  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  poor  attempt  at  an  apologetic  smile : 

^^  It  is  so  terrible  to  think  of  that  good  old  man  in  prison  1 " 

*^  You  do  not  believe  him  guilty  1 "  said  Canon  Livingstone,  in 
iiome  surprise.  ^'  I  am  afiaid,  from  all  I  heard  and  read,  there  is 
but  little  doubt  that  he  did  kill  the  man ;  I  trust  in  some  moment 
of  irritation,  with  no  premeditated  malice." 

Ellinor  shook  her  head. 

"  How  soon  can  I  get  to  England  7 ''  asked  she.  '^  I  must  start 
at  once." 

"Mrs.  Forbes  sent  out  while  you  Were  lying  down.  I  am 
aftaid  there  is  no  boat  to  Marseilles  till  Thursday,  the  day  after 
to-morrow." 

"  But  I  must  go  sooner ! "  said  Ellinor,  starting  up.  "  I  must 
go;  please  help  me.    He  may  be  tried  before  I  can  get  t^ere ! " 

^^  Alas  I  I  fear  that  will  be  the  case,  whatever  haste  you  make. 
The  trial  was  to  come  on  at  the  Hellingford  Assizes,  and  that 
town  stands  first  on  the  Midland  Circuit  Hst.  To-day  is  the 
27th  of  February ;  the  assizes  begin  on  the  7th  of  March." 

"I  will  start  to-morrow  morning  early  for  Givita;  there  may 
be  a  boat  there  they  do  not  know  of  here.  At  any  rate,  I  shall 
be  on  my  way.  If  he  dies,  I  must  die  too.  Oh !  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  aaying,  I  am  so  utterly  crushed  down  1  It  would  .be 
such  a  kindness  if  you  would  go  away,  and  let  no  one  come  to 
me.  I  know  Mrs.  Forbes  is  so  good,  she  will  forgive  me.  I  will 
say  good-by  to  you  all  before  I  go  to-morrow  morning ;  but  I 
niUBt  think  now." 

For  one  moment  he  stood  looking  at  her  as  if  he  longed  to 
comfort  her  by  more  words.  He  thought  better  of  it,  however, 
and  silently  left  the  room. 

For  a  long  time  Ellinor  sat  still ;  now  and  then  taking  up  Miss 
Monro's  letter,  and  re-reading  the  few  terrible  details.  Then  she 
bethought*  her  that  possibly  the  canon  might  have  brought  a  copy 
0^  the  TimeSf  containing  the  examination  of  Dixon  before  the 
m^strates,  and  she  opened  the  door  and  called  to  a  passing 
servant  to  make  the  inquiry.  She  was  quite  right  in  her  con- 
jecture;  Dr.  Livingstone  had  had  the  paper  in  his  pocket  during 
bis  interview  with  her ;  but  he  thought  the  evidence  so  conclusive, 
that  the  perusal  of  it  would  only  be  adding  to  her  extreme  distress 

^7  accelerating  -the  conviction  of  Dixon^d  guilty  which  he  believed 

'6  must  arrive  at  sooner  or  later. 

Hs  had  been  reading  ^e  report  avee  witii  Mrs.  Forbes  and 

12 
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her  dangliteTS,  after  bis  return  from  Ellinor'd  room,  and  they 
were  all  participating  in  his  opinion  upon  it,  when  her  request 
for  the  Times  was  brought.  They  had  reluctantly  agreed,  saying 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  fact  of 
Dixon's  haying  killed  Mr.  Dunster,  only  hoping  tbere  might 
prove  to  be  some  extenuating  circumstances,  which  Ellinor  had 
probably  recollected,  and  which  she  was  desirous  of  producing 
on  the  approaching  trial. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


Ellinob,  having  read  the  report  of  Dixon's  examination  in  the 
newspaper,  bathed  her  eyes  and  forehead  in  cold  water,  and  tried 
to  still  her  poor  heart's  beating,  that  she  might  be  dear  and 
collected  enough  to  weigh  the  evidence. 

Every  line  of  it  was  condemnatory.  One  or  two  witnesses 
spoke  of  Dixon's  unconcealed  dislike  of  Dunster,  a  dislike  which 
Ellinor  knew  had  been  entertained  by  the  old  servant  out  of  a 
species  of  loyalty  to  his  master,  as  well  as  from  personal  distaste. 
The  fleam  was  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to  be  Dixon's ;  and  a 
man,  who  had  been  stable-boy  in  Mr.  Wilkins's  service,  swore 
that  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Dunster  was  missed,  and  when  the 
whole  town  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  him,  a  certain 
colt  of  Mr.  Wilkins's  had  needed  bleeding,  and  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  Dixon  to  the  farrier's  for  a  horse-lancet,  an  errand  which 
lie  had  remarked  upon  at  the  time,  as  he  knew  that  Dixon  had  a 
fleam  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Osbaldistone  was  examined.  He  kept  interrupting  himself 
perpetually  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  fact  of  so  steady  and 
well-conducted  a  man  as  Dixon  being  guilty  of  so  heinous  a 
crime,  and  was  willing  enough  to  testify  to  the  excellent  character 
which  he  had  borne  during  all  the  many  years  he  had  been  in 
his  (Mr.  Osbaldistone's)  service;  but  he  appeared  to  be  quite 
convinced  by.  the  evidence  previoudy  given  of  the  prisoner's  gojlt 
in  the  matter,  and  strengthened  the  case  against  him  matenaliy 
by  stating  the  circumstance  of  the  old  man's  dogged  unwilHi^g* 
ness  to  have  the  slightest  interference  by  cultivation  with  that 
.particular  piece  of  ground. 

Here  EUinor  shuddered.  Before  her,  in  that  Boman  bed- 
chamber, rose  the  &.tal  obbng  she  knew  by  heart — a  little  green 
moss  or  lichen,  and  thinly-growing  blades  of  grass  scarcely  oover- 
ing  the  caked  and  undisturbed  soil  under  the  old  tree.    Oh,  that . 
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she  bad  been  in  England  when  the  surveyors  of  the  railwaj 
between  Ashcombe  and  Hamlej  had  altered  their  line ;  she  would 
have  entreated,  implored,  compelled  her  trustees  not  to  haye  sold 
that  piece  of  ground  for  any  sum  of  money  whatever.  She 
would  haye  bribed  the  surveyors,  done  she  knew  not  what— >but 
now  it  was  too  late;  she  would  not  let  her  mind  wander  off  to 
what  might  have  been ;  she  would  force  herself  again  to  attend 
to  the  newspaper  coliunns.  There  was  little  more :  the  prisoner 
had  been  asked  if  he  could  say  anything  to  clear  himself,  and 
properly  cautioned  not  to  say  anjrthing  to  incriminate  himself. 
The  poor  old  man's  person  was  described,  and  his  evident  emotion. 
^  The  prisoner  was  observed  to  clutch  at  the  rail  before  him  to 
steady  himself,  and  his  colour  changed  so  much  at  this  part  of 
the  evidence  that  one  of  the  turnkeys  offered  him  a  glass  of 
water,  which  he  declined.  He  is  a  man  of  a  strongly-built  frame, 
and  with  rather  a  morose  and  sullen  cast  of  countenance." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Dixon  I  "  said  EUinor,  laying  down  the  paper 
for  an  instant,  and  she  was  near  cr3ang,  only  she  had  resolved  to 
shed  no  tears  till  she  had  finished  all,  and  could  judge  of  the 
chances.  There  were  but  a  few  lines  more :  "  At  one  time  the 
prisoner  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  aDegiflg  something  in  his 
defence,  but  he  changed  his  mind,  if  such  had  been  the  case,  and 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon  (the  magistrate)  he  only  said,  *  YouVe 
inade  a  pretty  strong  case  out  again  me,  gentlemen,  and  it  seems 
for  to  satisfy  you;  so  I  think  I'll  not  disturb  your  minds  by 
saying  anything  more.'  Accordingly,  Dixon  now  stands  com- 
mitted for  trial  for  murder  at  the  next  Hellingford  Assizes, 
which  commence  on  March  the  seventh,  before  Baron  Eushton 
and  Mr.  Justice  Corbet." 

"Mr.  Justice  Corbet!"     The  words  ran  through  Ellinor  as 
thoTigh  she  had  been  stabbed  with  a  kmf  e,  and  by  an  irrepressible 
movement  she  stood  up  rigid.    The  young  man,  her  lover  in  her 
youth,  the  old  servant  who  in  those  days  was  perpetually  about 
her — ^the  two  who  had  so  often  met  in  familiar  if  not  friendly  rela- 
tions, now  to  i&ce  each  other  as  judge  and  accused  I     She  could 
liot  tell   how    much    Mr.  Corbet    had    conjectured    from  the 
P^ftial  revelation  she  had  made  to  him  of  the  impending  shame 
that  hung  over  her  and  hers.    A  day  or  two  ago  she  could  have 
Remembered  the  exact  words  she  had  used  in  that  memorable 
mterview;  but  now,  strive  as  she  would^  she  could  only  recall 
^8,  not  words.    After  all,  the  Mr.  Justice  Corbet  might  not 
pe  Halph.      There  was  one  chance  in  a  hundred  against  the 
identity  of  the  two. 
While  she  was  weighing  probabilities  in  her  sick  dizzy  mind. 
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she  beard  soft  steps  outside  ber  bolted  door,  and  low  Toices 
wbispering.  It  was  the  bedtime  of  happy  people  with  hearts  at 
ease.  Some  of  the  footsteps  passed  lightly  on ;  but  there  was  a 
gentle  rap  at  Ellinor's  door.  She  pressed  her  two  hot  hands  hard 
against  her  temples  for  an  instant  before  she  went  to  open 
l3ie  door.  There  stood  Mrs.  Forbes  in  her  handsome  evening 
dress,  hol£ng  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand. 

*'Mi^  I  come  in,  my  dear?**  she  asked.  Ellinor's  stiff  dry 
lips  renised  to  utter  the  words  of  assent  which  indeed  did  not 
come  readily  from  her  heart. 

'  **  I  am  so  grieved  at  this  sad  news  which  the  canon  brings.  I 
can  well  understand  what  a  shock  it  must  be  to  you ;  we  have 
just  been  saying  it  must  be  as  bad  for  you  as  it  would  be  to  us 
if  our  old  Donald  should  turn  out  to  have  been  a  hidden  murderer 
all  these  years  that  he  has  lived  with  us ;  I  really  could  have  as 
soon  suspected  Donald  as  that  white-haired  respectable  old  man 
who  used  to  come  and  see  you  at  East  Chester.** 

Ellinor  felt  that  she  must  say  something.  '^  It  is  a  terrible 
shock — ^poor  old  man  I  and  no  friend  near  him,  even  Mr.  Ob- 
bal^stone  giving  evidence  again  him.  Oh,  dear,  dear  I  why  did 
I  ever  come  to  Rome  ?  ** 

"  Now,  my  dear,  you  must  not  let  yourself  take  an  eitaggerated 
view  of  the  case.  Sad  and  shocking  as  it  is  to  have  been  so 
deceived,  it  is  what  happens  to  many  of  us,  though  not  to  so  tenrible 
a  degree ;  and  as  to  your  coming  to  Some  having  anything  to  do 
Tnthit "  . 

(Mrs.  Forbes  almost  smiled  at  the  idea,  so  anxious  was  she  to 
banish  the  idea  of  self-reproach  from  Ellinor's  sensitive  mind,  but 
Ellinor  interrupted  her  abruptly :) 

"  Mrs.  Forbes  I  did  he — did  Canon  Livingstone  tell  you  that  I 
must  leave  to-morrow  ?  I  must  go  to  England  as  fast  as  possible 
to  do  what  I  can  for  Dixon.'* 

"  Yes,  he  told  us  you  were  thinking  of  it,  and  it  was  partly 
that  made  me  force  myself  in  upon  you  to-night.  I  think,  my 
love,  you  are  mistaken  in  feeling  as  if  you  were  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  what  the  canon  tells  me  Miss  Monro  has  already  done 
in  your  name — engaged  the  best  legal  advice,  and  spared  no 
expense  to  give  the  suspected  man  every  chance.  What  could  you 
do  more  even  if  you  were  on  the  spot  ?  And  it  is  very  poflsibw 
that  the  trial  may  have  come  on  before  you  get  home.  Then 
what  could  you  do  ?  He  would  either  have  been  acquitted  of 
condemned ;  if  the  former,  he  would  find  public  sympathy  all  in  Ins 
favour ;  it  always  is  for  the  unjustly  accused.  And  if  he  turns 
out  to  be  guilty,  my  dear  Ellinor,  it  will  be  far  better  for  yo^ 
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to  have  all  the  softening  which  distiince  can  give  to  such  a  dreadfol 
termination  to  the  life  of  a  poor  man  whom  you  have  respected  so 
long." 

But  EUinor  spoke  agam  with  a  kind  of  irritated  determination, 
very  foreign  to  her  usual  soft  docility : 

'^  Please  just  let  me  judge  for  myself  this  once.  I  am  not  un- 
gratefuL  God  knows  I  don't  want  to  vex  one  who  has  been  so 
kind  to  nae  as  you  have  been,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes ;  but  I  must  go — 
and  every  word  you  Bay  to  dissuade  me  only  makes  me  more 
convinced.  I  am  going  to  Civita  to-morrow.  I  shall  be  that 
much  on  the  way.     I  cannot  rest  here." 

Mrs.  Forbes  looked  at  her  in  grave  silence.  EUinor  could  not 
bear  the  consciousneas  of  that  fixed  gaze.  Tet  its  fixity  only 
arose  from  Mrs.  Forbes'  perplexity  as  to  how  best  to  assist  EUinor,. 
whether  to  restrain  her  by  further  advice — of  which  the  first  dose 
Bad  proved  so  useless — or  to  speed  her  departure.  EUinor  broke 
in  on  her  meditationB : 

"  You  have  always  been  so  kind  and  good  to  me, — go  on  being 
80— please,  do  1  Leave  me  alone  now,  dear  Mrs.  Forbes,  for  I 
cannot  bear  talking  about  it,  and  help  me  to  go  to-morrow,  and 
you  do  not  know  how  I  wiU  pray  to  Go<l  to  bless  you ! " 

Such  an  appeal  was  irresistible.  Mrs.  Forbes  kissed  her  veiy 
tenderly,  and  went  to  rejoin  her  daughters,  who  were  clustered 
together  in  their  mother's  bedroom  awaiting  her  coming. 
"  WeU,  mamma,  how  is  she?  What  does  she  say?" 
^  She  is  in  a  very  excited  state,  poor  thing  I  and  has  got  so* 
^ong  an  impression  that  it  is  her  duty  to  go  back  to  England  and 
do  aU  she  can  for  this  wretched  old  man,  that  I  am  a&aid  we^ 
must  not  oppose  her.  I  am  afraid  that  she  reaUy  must  go  on 
Thursday." 

Although  Mrs.  Forbes  secured  the  services  of  a  travelling-maid, 
3)r.  Livingstone  insisted  on  accompanying  EUinor  to  England, 
and  it  would  have  required  more  energy  than  she  possessed  at 
this  time  to  combat  a  resolution  which  both  words  and  manner 
expressed  as  determined.  She  would  much  rather  have  tra- 
velled alone  with  her  maid ;  she  did  not  feel  the  need  of  the 
*rvices  he  ofiered;  but  she  was  utterly  listless  and  broken 
down ;  aU  her  interest  was  centred  in  the  thought  of  Dixon 
ttttd  his  approaching  trial,  and  perplexity  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
fihe  must  do  her  duty.' 

They  embarked  late  that  evening  in  the  tardy  Santa  Lucta^ 
Mid  EUinor  immediately  went  to  her  berth.  She  was  not  sea- 
nck;  that  might  possibly  have  lessened  her  mental  sufferings, 
^b'ch  aU  night  long  tormented  her.     High-perched  in  an  upper 
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berth,  she  did  not  like  disturbing  the  other  occupants  of  the 
cabin  till  daylight  appeared.  Then  she  descended  and  dressed, 
and  went  on  deck ;  the  vessel  was  just  passing  the  rocky  coast 
of  Elba,  and  the  sky  was  flushed  with  rosy  light,  that  made  the 
shadows  on  the  island  of  the  most  exquisite  purple.  The  sea 
still  heaved  with  yesterday's  storm,  but  the  motion  only  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  sparkles  and  white  foam  that  dimpled  and 
curled  on  the  blue  waters.  The  air  was  delicious^  after  the 
closeness  of  the  cabin,  and  Ellinor  only  wondered  that  more 
people  were  not  on  deck  to  enjoy  it.  One  or  two  stragglers  came 
up,  time  after  time,  and  began  pacing  the  deck.  Dr.  Livingstone 
came  up  before  very  long ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  rule  of 
not  obtruding  himself  on  Ellinor,  excepting  when  he  could  be 
of  some  use.  After  a  few  words  of  common-place  morning 
greeting,  he,  too,  b^an  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards,  while 
EUinor  sat  quietly  watching  the  lovely  island  receding  fast  from 
her  view — ^a  beautiful  vision  never  to  be  seen  again  by  her  mortal 
eyes. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  shock  and  stound  all  over  the  vessel, 
her  progress  was  stopped,  and  a  rocking  vibration  was  felt  every- 
where. The  quarter-deck  was  filled  with  blasts  of  steam,  which 
obscured  everything.  Sick  people  came  rushing  up  out  of  their 
berths  in  strange  undress ;  the  steerage  passengers — a  motley  and 
picturesque  set  of  people,  in  many  varieties  of  gay  costume- 
took  refuge  on  the  quarter-deck,  speaking  loudly  in  all  varieties 
of  French  and  Italian  patois.  Ellinor  stood  up  in  silent,  won- 
dering dismay.  Was  the  Santa  Lada  going  down  on  the  great 
deep,  and  Dixon  unaided  in  his  peril  ?  Dr.  Livingstone  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment.  She  could  scarcely  see  him  for  the 
vapour,  nor  hear  him  for  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam. 

^'  Do  not  be  unnecessarily  frightened,"  he  repeated,  a  little 
louder*  "  Some  accident  has  occurred  to  the  engmes.  I  will  go 
and  make  instant  inquiry,  and  come  back  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can* 
Trust  to  me." 

He  came  back  to  where  she  sat  trembling. 

''  A  part  of  the  engine  is  broken,  through  the  carelessness  of 
these  Neapolitan  engineers;  they  say  we  must  make  for  the 
nearest  port — ^return  to  Civita,  in  fact." 

"  But  Elba  is  not  many  miles  away,"  said  EUinor.  "  If  tWa 
steam  were  but  away,  you  could  see  it  still." 

"  And  if  we  were  landed  there  we  might  stay  on  the  island  for 
many  days ;  no  steamer  touches  there ;  but  if  we  return  to  Gvita, 
we  shall  be  in  time  for  the  Sunday  boat." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  I "  said  Ellinor.    "  To-day  is  the  second— 
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Smtdaj  will  be  the  fourtib — ^the  assizeB  begin  on  the  eeventh ; 
how  miserably  unfortunate  !  " 

"  Yes  1 "  he  said,  "  it  is.  And  these  things  always  appear  so 
doubly  unfortunate  when  they  hinder  our  serving  others !  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  assizes  begin  at  Hellingford 
on  the  seventh,  Dixon's  trial  will  come  on  so  soon.  We  may 
still  get  to  Marseilles  on  Monday  evening ;  on  by  diligence  to 
Lyons;  it  will — it  must,  I  fear,  be  Thtursday,  at  the  earliest, 
before  we  reach  Paris — Thursday,  the  eighth — and  I  suppose 
jou  know  of  some  exculpatory  evidence  that  has  to  be  hunted 
up?" 

He  added  this  unwiUingly ;  for  he  saw  that  Ellinorwas  jealoua 
of  the  secresy  she  had  hitherto  maintained  as  to  her  reasons  for 
believing  Dixon  innocent ;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
she,  a  gentle,  timid  woman,  unaccustomed  to  action  or  business, 
would  require  some  of  the  assistance  which  he  would  have  been 
80  thank&l  to  give  her;  especially  as  this  untoward  accident 
would  increase  the  press  of  time  in  which  what  was  to  be  done 
would  have  to  be  done. 

But  no.  Ellinor  scarcely  replied  to  his  half -inquiry  as  to  her 
reasons  for  hastening  to  England.  She  yielded  to  all  his  direc- 
tions, agreed  to  his  plans,  but  gave  him  none  of  her  confidence, 
and  he  had  to  submit  to  this  exclusion  from  sympathy  in  the 
exact  causes  of  her  anxiety. 

Once  more  in  the  dreary  sala,  with  the  gaudy  painted  ceiling, 
tihe  bare  dirty  floor,  the  innumerable  rattling  doors  and  windows ! 
Ellinor  was  submissive  and  patient  in  demeanour,  because  so 
sick  and  despairing  at  heart.  Her  maid  was  ten  times  as  demon- 
strative of  annoyance  and  disgust ;  she  who  had  no  particular 
reason  for  wanting  to  reach  England,  but  who  thought  it  became 
Her  dignity  to  make  it  seem  as  though  she  had. 

At  length  the  weary  time  was  over ;  and  again  they  sailed  past 
Elba,  and  arrived  at  Marseilles.  Now  Ellinor  began  to  feel  how 
much  assistance  it  was  to  her  to  have  Dr.  Livingstone  for  a 
"  courier,"  as  he  had  several  times  called  himself. 


CSHAPTER  XIV. 


"  Where  now  ?  "  said  the  canon,  as  they  approached  the  London 
Bridge  station. 

"  To  the  Great  Western,"  said  she ;  "  Hellingford  is  on  that 
Hne,  I  see.     But,  please,  now  we  must  part." 
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**  Then  I  may  not  go  with  you  to  Hdlingf  ord  7  At  any  rate, 
you  will  allow  me  to  go  with  you  to  the  railway  station,  and  do 
my  last  office  as  courier  in  getting  you  your  ticket  and  placing 
you  in  the  carriage." 

So  they  went  together  to  the  station,  and  learnt  that  no  train 
was  leaving  for  Hellingford  for  two  hours.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  go  to  the  hotel  close  by,  and  pass  away  the  time  as 
best  they  could. 

EUinor  called  for  her  maid^s  accounts,  and  dismissed  her.  Some 
refreshment  that  the  canon  had  ordered  was  eaten,  and  the  table 
cleared.  He  began  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  his  arms 
folded,  his  eyes  cast  down.  Every  now  and  then  he  looked  at 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece*  When  that  showed  that  it  only 
wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  train 
to  start,  he  came  up  to  EUinor,  who  sat  leaning  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  her  hand  resting  on  the  table. 

"  Miss  Wilkins,"  he  began — ^and  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  his  tone  which  startled  EUinor — "  I  am  sure  you  wiU  not 
scruple  to  apply  to  me  if  in  any  possible  way  I  can  help  you  in 
this  sad  trouble  of  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  I  won't  I "  said  ElKnor,  gratefuUy,  and  putting  out 
her  hand  as  a  token.  He  took  it,  and  held  it ;  she  went  on,  a 
little  more  hastily  than  before :  "  You  know  you  were  so  good  as 
to  say  you  would  go  at  once  and  see  Miss  Monro,  and  teU  her  all 
you  know,  and  that  I  wUl  write  to  her  as  soon  as  I  can." 

^'May  I  not  ask  for  one  line?**  he  continued,  stiU  holding  her 
hand. 

"  Certainly :  so  kind  a  friend  as  you  shaU  hear  aU  I  can  tell; 
that  is,  aU  I  am  at  liberty  to  teU.*' 

"  A  friend !  Yes,  I  am  a  friend ;  and  I  wiU  not  urge  any 
other  claim  just  now.     Perhaps ** 

EUinor  could  not  affect  to  misunderstand  him.  His  manner 
implied  even  more  than  his  words. 

"No  I"  she  said,  eagerly.  "We  are  friends.  That  is  it.  I 
think  we  shaU  always  be  friends,  though  I  wiU  tell  you  now— 
something — ^this  much — ^it  is  a  sad  secret.  .  God  help  me  1  I  ani 
as  guUty  as  poor  Dixon,  if,  indeed,  he  is  guilty — ^but  he  is 
innocent — ^indeed  he  is ! " 

"  If  he  is  no  more  guilty  than  you,  I  am  sure  he  is  I  Let  me 
be  more  than  your  friend,  EUinor — ^let  me  know  aU,  and  help 
you  aU  that  I  can,  with  the  right  of  an  affianced  husband.** 

"  No,  no  I "  said  she,  frightened  both  at  what  she  had  revealed, 
and  hia  eager,  warm,  imploring  manner.  "  That  can  never  be. 
You  do  not  know  the  di^ace  that  may  be  hanging  over  me.*' 
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"If  that  is  aU,"  said  he, "  I  take  my  risk— if  that  is  aU— if  you 
only  fear  that  I  may  shrink  from  sharing  any  peril  you  may  be 
ejqiosed  to." 

"  It  is  not  peril — it  is  shame  and  oWoquy "  she  murmured. 

"  Well  I  shame  and  obloquy.  Perhaps,  if  I  knew  all  I  cotdd 
shield  you  from  it." 

"Don%  pray,  speak  any  more  about  it  now;  if  you  do,  I  must 
say*  No.'" 

She  did  not  perceive  the  implied  encouragement  in  these 
words ;  but  he  did,  and  they  sufficed  to  make  him  patient. 

The  time  was  up,  and  he  could  only  render  her  his  last 
services  as  ''  courier,"  and  none  other  but  the  necessary  words 
at  starting  passed  between  them. 

But  he  went  away  from  the  station  with  a  cheerlld  heart; 
while  she,  sitting  alone  and  quiet,  and  at  last  approaching  near  to 
the  place  where  so  much  was  to  be  decided,  felt  sadder  and 
sadder,  heavier  and  heavier. 

All  the  intelligence  she  had  gained  since  she  had  seen  the 
Galignani  in  Parii^,  had  been  from  the  waiter  at  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  who,  after  returning  from  a  vain  search  for  an 
tmoccupied  Times,  had  volunteerfed  the  information  that  there 
was  an  unusual  demand  for  the  paper  because  of  Hellingford 
Assizes,  and  ihe  trial  there  for  murder  that  was  going  on; 

There  was  no  electric  telegraph  in  those  days ;  at  every  station 
Ellinor  put  her  head  out,  and  enquired  if  the  murder  trial  at 
Hellingford  was  ended.  Some  porters  told  her  one  thing,  some 
another,  in  their  hurry ;  she  felt  that  she  could  not  rely  on'them. 
"  Drive  to  Mr.  Johnson's-  in  the  High  street — quick,  qxdck-  I 
will  give  you  haJf-a-crown  if  you  will  go  quick/' 

For,  indeed^  her  endurance,  her  patience,  was  strained  almost 
to  snapping;  yet  at  Hellingford  station,  where  doubtless  they 
coidd  have  told  her  the  truth,  she  dared  not  ask  the  question. 
It  was  past  eight  o'clock  at  night.  In  many  houses  in  the  little 
oountiy  town  there  were  unusual  lights  and  sounds.  The  in- 
habitants were  showing  their  hospitality  to  such  of  the  strangers 
hrou^t  by  the  assizes,  as  were  lingering  there  now  that  the  btisineas 
whi<£  had  drawn  them  was  over.  The  Judges  had  left  the  town 
that  afternoon,  to  wind  up  the  circiiit  by  the  short  list  of  a 
neighbouring  county  town. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  entertaining  a  dinner-party  of  attorneys  when 
ne  vas  summoned  from  dessert  by  the  announcement  of  a  "  lady 
■''^ho  wanted  to  speak  to  him  immediate  and  particular." 

He  went  into  his  study  in  not  the  best  of  tempers.  There  he 
found  his  client,  Miss  Wilkins,  white  and  ghastly,  standing  by 
^e  fireplace,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door. 
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"  It  18  yoa,  Mifls  Wilkins  I     I  am  very  glad ** 

'^  Dixon ! "  said  she.     It  was  all  she  could  utter. 

Mr.  Johnson  shook  his  head. 

*'Ah;  that's  a  sad  piece  of  busiiiess,  and  Tm  afraid  it  has 
ahortened  your  visit  at  Rome." 

"Ishe ?" 

"  Ay,  Tm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  of  his  guilt.  At  any  rate, 
the  jury  found  him  guilty,  aad -" 

'^  And ! "  she  repeated,  quickly,  sitting  down,  the  better  to  hear 
the  words  that  she  knew  were  coming— 

''  He  is  condemned  to  death.*' 

«  When  ?  " 

"The  Saturday  but  one  after  the  Judges  left  the  town,  I 
suppose — ^it's  the  usual  time." 

"  Who  tried  him  ?  " 

"Judge  Corbet;  and,  for  a  new  judge,  I  must  say. I  never 
knew  one  who  got  through  his  business  so  well.  It  was  really 
as  much  as  I  could  stand  to  hear  him  condemning  the  prisoner 
to  death.  Dixon  was  imdoubtedly  guilty,  and  he  was  as  stubborn 
as  could  be — a  sullen  old  fellow  who  would  let  no  one  help  him 
through.  I'm  sure  I  did  my  best  for  him  at  Miss  Monro's  desire 
and  for  your  sake.  But  he  would  furnish  me  with  no  particulars, 
help  us  to  no  evidence.  I  had  the  hardest  work  to  keep  him 
from  confessing  all  before  witnesses,  who  would  have  been 
bound  to  repeat  it  as  evidence  against  him.  Indeed,  I  never 
thought  he  would  have  pleaded '  Not  Guilty.'  I  think  it  was  only 
with  a  desire  to  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  some  old  Hamley 
acquaintances.  Good  God,  Miss  Wilkins  I  Whafsthe  matter? 
You're  not  fainting ! "  He  rang  the  bell  till  the  rope  remained 
in  his  hands.  "  Here,  Esther  I  Jerry  I  Whoever  you  are,  come 
quick!  Miss  Wilkins  has  fainted  I  Water!  Wine!  Tell 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  come  here  directly !" 

Mrs.  Johnson,  a  kind,  motherly  woman,  who  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  "  gentleman's  dinner  party,"  and  had  devoted 
her  time  to  superintending  the  dinner  her  husband  had  ordered, 
came  in  answer  to  his  call  for  assistance,  and  found  Ellinor  lying 
back  in  her  chair  white  and  senseless. 

"  Bessy,  Miss  Wilkins  has  fainted ;  she  has  had  a  long  journey, 
and  is  in  a  fidget  about  Dixon,  the  old  fellow  who  was  sentenced 
to  be  hung  for  that  murder,  you  know.  I  can't  stop  here,  I  must 
go  back  to  those  men.  Tou  bring  her  roimd,  and  see  her  to  bed. 
The  blue  room  is  empty  since  Homer  left.  She  must  stop  here, 
and  I'll  see  her  in  the  morning.  Take  care  of  her,  and  keep  her 
mind  as  easy  as  you  can,  will  you,  for  she  can  do  no  good  by 
fidgeting." 
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And,  knowing  that  be  left  EUinor  in  good  bands,  and  with 
plenty  of  assistance  about  ber,  be  returned  to  bis  friends. 
ElJinor  came  to  berself  before  long. 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  she, 
apologetically. 

"No;  to  be  sure  not,  dear.  Here,  drink  this;  it  is  some  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  best  port  wine  that  be  has  sent  out  on  purpose  for 
you.  Or  would  you  rather  have  some  white  soup — or  what  ? 
^eVe  bad  everything  you  could  think  of  for  dinner,  and  youVe 
only  to  ask  and  have.  And  then  you  must  go  to  bed,  my  dear 
—Mr.  Johnson  says  you  must ;  and  there's  a  well-aired  room, 
&r  Mr.  Homer  oiJy  left  us  this  morning.*' 
"  I  must  see  Mr.  Johnson  again,  please." 
"  But  indeed  you  must  not.  You  must  not  worry  your  poor 
bead  with  business  now ;  and  Johnson  would  only  talk  to  you  on 
business.  No ;  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  soundly,  and  then  you'll 
get  up  quite  bright  and  strong,  and  fit  to  talk  about  business." 

^  I  cannot  sleep — I  cannot  rest  till  I  have  asked  Mr.  Johnson 
one  or  two  more  questions ;  indeed  I  cannot,"  pleaded  EUinor. 

Mrs.  Johnson  knew  that  her  husband's  orders  on  such  occasions 
were  peremptory,  and  that  she  should  come  in  for  a  good  conjugal 
scoldmg  if,  after  what  he  had  said,  she  ventured  to  send  for  him 
sgam.  Tet  EUinor  looked  so  entreating  and  wistful  that  she 
could  hardly  find  in  her  heart  to  refuse  her.  A  bright  thought 
struck  her. 

^  Here  is  pen  and  paper,  my  dear.  Could  you  not  write  the 
quesdons  you  wanted  to  ask  ?  and  he'U  just  jot  down  the  answers 
upon  the  same  piece  of  paper.  PU  send  it  in  by  Jerry.  He  has 
got  friends  to  dinner  with  him,  you  see." 

^BUinor  yielded.  She  sat,  resting  her  weary  head  on  her  hand, 
and  wondering  what  were  the  questions  which  would  have  come 
BO  readily  to  her  tongue  could  she  have  been  face  to  &ce  with 
^*    Ab  it  was,  she  only  wrote  this : 

"  How  early  can  I  see  you  to-morrow  morning  ?  WiU  you  take 
an  the  necessary  steps  for  my  going  to  Dixon  as  soon  as  possible  7 
Could  I  be  admitted  to  him  to-night  ?  " 
The  pencUled  answers  were : 
"Eight  o'clock.    Yes.    No." 

"  I  suppose  he  knows  best,"  said  EUinor,  sighing,  as  she  read 
^0  last  word.  ''  But  it  seems  wicked  in  me  to  be  going  to  bed — 
wid  he  80,  near,  in  prison." 

When  she  rose  up  and  stood,  she  felt  the  former  dizziness 
return,  and  that  reconcUed  her  to  seeking  rest  before  she  ehtered 
^pon  the  duties  which  were  becoming  clearer  before  her,  now 
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that  shjB  knew  aU  and  was  on  the  scene  of  action.  Mis.  Jdutton 
brought  her  white- wine  whey  instead  of  the  tea  she  had  asked 
for ;  and  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  that  she  slept  so^sonndly. 


CHAPTER  XV, 


When  Ellinor  awoke  the  clear  light  of  dawn  urns  fully  in  1^ 
room.  She  could  not  remember  where  she  was;  for  so  many 
mornings  she  had  wakened  up  in  strange  places  that  it  took  h« 
several  minutes  before  she  could  make  out  the  geographical 
whereabouts  of  the  heavy  blue  moreen  curtains,  the  print  of  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  coimty  on  the  wall,  and  all  the  handsome 
ponderous  mahogany  furniture  that  stuffed  up  the  room.  Aa 
soon  as  full  memory  came  into  her  mind,  she  started  up ;  nor 
did  she  go  to  bed  again,  although  she  saw  by  her  watch  on  the 
dressing-table  that  it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock.  She  dressed  her- 
self with  the  dainty  completeness  so  habitual  to  her  that  it  had 
become  an  imconscious  habit,  and  then — the  instinct  was  irre- 
pressible— she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl^  and  went  down, 
past  the  servant  on  her  knees  cleaning  the  doorstep,  out  into  the 
fresh  open  air ;  and  so  she  foimd  her  way  down  the  High  Street 
to  HelJingfbrd  Castle,  the  building  in  which  the  courts  of  assize 
were  held — ^the  prison  in  which  Dixon  lay  condemned  to  die. 
She  almost  knew  she  could  not  see  him ;  yet  it  seemed  like  some 
amends  to. her  conscience  for  having  slept  through  so  many  hours 
of  the  night  if  she  made  the  attempt.  She  went  tip  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  and  asked  the  little  girl  sweeping  out  the  place  if 
she  might  see  Abraham  Dixon.  The  child  stared  at  her^  and  ran 
into  the  house,  bringing  out  her  father,  a  great  burly  man,  who 
had  not  yet  donned  either  coat  or  waistxx)at,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, felt  the  morning  air  as  rather  nipping.  To  him  Ellinor 
nepeated  her  question. 
1  MHim  as  is  to  be  hung  come  Saturday  se'nnight?  Why, 
ma*am,  Fve  nought  to  do  with  it.  Ton  may  go  to  the  governor's 
house  and  try ;  but,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  you'll  have  your  walk 
for  your  pains.  Them  in  the  condemned^  cells  is  never  seen 
by  nobody  without  the  sheriff's  order.  You  may  go  up  to 
the  governor's  house  and  welcome;  but  tbey'U  only  teU  you  the 
same.     Ton's  the  governor's  house. 

Ellinor  fully  believed  the  man,  and  yet  she  went  on  to  the 
house  indicated,  as  if  she  still  hoped  that  in  her  case  there  might 
be  some  eiceptioa  to  the  rule,  wkick  she  now  remembered  to  have 
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heard  of  before,  in  dajs  when  such  a  possible  desire  as  to  see  a 
condemned  prisoneo:  was  treated  by  her  as  a  wish  that  some  people 
might  have,  did  have — ^people  as  far  removed  from  her  circle  of 
drcmnstances  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon.  Of  course  she  met 
with  the  same  reply,  a  little  more  abruptly  given,  as  if  every 
man  was  from  his  birth  bound  to  know  such  an  obvious  regu- 
lation. 

She  went  out  past  the  porter,  now  fully  clothed.  He  was  sorry 
for  her  disappoinlinent,  but  could  not  help  saying,  with  a  slight 
tone  of  exultation :  "  Well,  you  see  I  was  right,  ma'am  I " 

She  walked  as  nearly  round  the  castle  as  ever  she  could,  look- 
ing up  at  the  few  high-barred  windows  she  could  see,  and 
wondering  in  what  part  of  the  building  Dixon  was  confined.  * 
Then  she  went  into  the  adjoining  churchyard,  and  sitting  down 
upon  a  tombstone,  she  gazed  idly  at  the  view  spread  below  her — 
a  view  which  was  considered  as  the  lion  of  the  place,  to  be  shown 
to  all  strangers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hellingf  ord.  EUinor  did  not 
see  it,  however;  she  only  saw  the  blackness  of  that  fatal  night,  the 
hturied  work — the  lanterns  glancing  to  and  fro*     She  only  heard 
the  hard  breathing  of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  unwonted 
labour;  the  few  hoarse  muttered  words;  the  swaying  of  the 
\)Tanches  to  and  fro.    All  at  once  the  church  clock  above  her  struck 
eight,  and  then  pealed  out  for  distant  labourers  to  cease  their 
"vrork  for  a  time.    Such  was  the  old  custom  of  the  place.    Ellinor 
rose  up,  and  made  her  way  back  to  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  High 
Street.     The  room  felt  close  and  confined  in  which  she  awaited 
hor  interview  with  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  sent  down  an  apology 
for  having  overslept  himself,  and  at  last  made  his  appearance 
'^  a  hurried  half-awakened  state,  in  consequence  of   his  late 
hospitidity  of  the  night  before. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  gave  you  all  so  much  trouble  last  night," 
8^d  BUinor^ apologetically.  ''I  was  overtired,  and  much  shocked 
by  the  news  I  heard." 

"  No  trouble,  no  trouble,  I  am  sure.  Neither  Mrs.  Johnson 
^  I  felt  it  in  the  least  a  trouble.  Many  ladies  I  know  feel  such 
^gs  very  trying,  thotigh  th^e  are  others  that  <ian  stand  a  judge's 
putting  on  the  black  cap  better  than  most  men.  I'm  sure  I  saw 
*nixe  as  composed  as  could  be  imder  Judge  Corbet's  speech."  ' 
"  But  about  Di±on?  He  must  not  die,  Mr.  Jdmson." 
"  WeUj  I  don't  know  that  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Johnson,"  in  some* 
^g  of-  t^e  tone  of  voice  he  would  have  used  in  soothing  a 
child;  «  Ju^e  Corbet  said  something  about  the  possibility  of  a 
Wrdon.  The  jury  did  not  recommend  him  to  mercy :  you  see, 
hia  looks  went  so  much  against  him,  and  all  the  evidence  was  so 
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strong,  and  no  defence,  so  to  speak,  for  lie  would  not  fomifih  any 
information  on  which  we  could  base  defence.  But  the  judge  did 
give  some  hope,  to  mj  mind,  though  there  are  others  tibat  think 
differently." 

*^  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  he  must  not  die,  and  he  shall  not. 
T6  whom  must  I  go?" 

'^  Whew  I  Have  you  got  additional  evidence  ?  "  with  a  sudden 
sharp  glance  of  professional  inqidry. 

"  Never  mind^"  EUinor  answered.     "  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  . 
only  tell  me  into  whose  hands  the  power  of  life  and  death  has 
passed." 

"  Into  the  Home  Secretary's — Sir  Phillip  Homes ;  but  you 
cannot  get  access  to  him  on  such  an  errand.  It  is  the  judge  who 
tried  the  case  that  must  urge  a  reprieve — Judge  Corbet." 

"Judge  Corbet?" 

"  Yes ;  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to  take  a  merciful  view  of 
the  whole  case.  I  saw  it  in  his  charge.  He'll  be  the  person  for 
you  to  see.  I  suppose  you  don't  like  to  give  me  your  confidence, 
or  else  I  could  arrange  and  draw  up  what  will  have  to  be  said?  " 

"  No.  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  spoken  to  the  arbiter — to 
no  one  else.  I  am  afraid  I  answered  you  impatiently  just  now. 
Tou  must  forgive  me;  if  you  knew  all,  I  am  sure  you  would." 

'^  Say  no  more,  my  dear  lady.  We  will  suppose  you  have 
some  evidence  not  adduced  at  the  trial.  Well ;  you  must  go  up 
and  see  the  judge,  since  you  don't  choose  to  impart  it  to  any  one, 
and  lay  it  before  him.  He  will  doubtless  compare  it  with  his 
notes  of  the  trial,  and  see  how  far  it  agrees  with  ikem.  Of  course 
you  must  be  prepared  with  some  kind  of  proof;  for  Judge  Corbet 
will  have  to  test  your  evidence." 

"  It  seems  strange  to  think  of  him  as  the  judge,"  said  EUinor, 
almost  to  herself. 

"  Why,  yes.  He's  but  a  young  judge.  You  knew  him  at 
Hamley,  I  suppose?  I  remember  his  reading  there  with 
Mr.  Ness." 

"  Yes,  but  do  not  let  us  talk  more  about  that  time.  Tell  me 
when  can  I  ^ee  Dixon  ?  I  have  been  to  the  castle  already,  but 
they  said  I  must  have  a  sheriff's  order." 

"  To  be  sure.  I  desired  Mrs.  Johnson  to  teU  '  you  so  last 
night.  Old  Ormerod  was  dining  here ;  he  is  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  I  told  him  of  your  wish.  He  said  he  would  see  Sir  Heniy 
Croper,  and  have  the  order  here  before  ten.  But  all  this  time 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us.  Let  me  take  you  into 
the  dining-room." 

It  was  very  hard  work  for  EUinor  to  do  her  duty  as  a  guest} 
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and  to  allow  herself  to  be  interested  and  talked  to  on  local  afiairs 
by  her  host  and  hostess.  But  she  felt  as  if  she  had  spokte 
diortlj  and  sbniptlj  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  their  previous  conversa- 
tion, and  that  she  must  try  and  make  amends  for  it ;  so  she  attended 
to  all  the  details  about  the  restoration  of  the  church,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  good  music-^master  for  the  three  little  Miss 
Johnsons,  with  all  her  usual  gentle  good  breeding  and  patience, 
though  no  one  can  tell  how  her  heart  and  imagination  were  full 
of  the  coming  interview  with  poor  old  Dixon. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  out  of  the  room  to  see 
Mr.  Ormerod,  and  receive  the  order  of  admission  from  him. 
EUinor  clasped  her  hands  tight  together  as  she  listened  with 
apparent  composure  to  Mrs.  Johnson's  never-ending  praise  of  the 
Hullah  system.  But  when  Mr.  Johnson  returned,  die  could  not 
help  interrupting  her  eulogy,  and  saying — 

"Then  I  may  go  now?" 

Tes,  the  order  was  there — she  might  go,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
would  accompany  her,  to  see  that  she  met  with  no  difficulty  or 


As  they  walked  thither,  he  told  her  that  some  one — a  turnkey, 
or  some  one— would  have  to  be  present  at  the  interview ;  that 
such  was  always  the  rule  in  the  case  of  condemned  prisoners; 
but  that  if  this  third  person  was  "  obliging,"  he  would  keep  out 
of  earshot.  Mr.  Johnson  quietly  took  care  to  see  that  the  tunikey 
who  accompanied  Ellinor  was  "  obliging.*' 

The  man  took  her  across  high-walled  courts,  along  stone 
corriddrsy  and  through  many  locked  doors,  before  they  came  to 
die  condemned  cells. 

"  IVe  had  three  at  a  time  in  here,"  said  he,  unlocking  the  final 
cloor,  *^  after  Judge  Morton  had  been  here.  We  always  caUed 
bim  the  '  Hanging  Judge.'  But  it*s  five  years  since  he  died,  and 
now  there's  never  more  than  one  in  at  a  time ;  though  once  it  was 
a  woman  for  poisoning  her  husband.  Mary  Jones  was  her 
name." 

The  stone  passage  out  of  which  the  cells  opened  was  light,  and 
bare,  and  scrupulously  clean.  Over  each  door  was  a  small  barred 
window,  and  an  outer  window  of  the  same  description  was  placed 
high  up  in  the  cell,  which  the  turnkey  now  opened. 

Old  Abraham  Dixon  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bed,  doing 
nothing.  His  head  was  bent,  his  frame  sunk,  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  care  to  turn  round  and  see  who  it  was  that  entered. 

Ellinor  tried  to  keep  down  her  sobs  while  the  man  went  up  to 
bim,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  lightly  diaking 
bim,  he  said : 

M 
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'*  Here's  a  friend  come  to  see  you,  Dixon.**  Tben^  taming  to 
EUinor,  he  added,  '<  There's  some  as  takes  it  in  this  kind  o' 
ettmned  way,  while  others  are  as  restless  as  a  wild  beast  in  a 
cage,  aEter  tiiey're  sentenced."  And  then  l^e  withdrew  into  the 
passage,  leaving  the  door  open,  so  that  he  could  see  all  that 
passed  if  he  chose  to  look,  but  ostentatiously  keeping  his  eyes 
averted,  and  whistling  to  himself,  so  that  he  could  not  hear  what 
iihey  said  to  each  other. 

Dixon  looked  up  at  Ellinor,  but  then  let  his  eyes  fall  on  the 
ground  again ;  the  increasing  trembling  of  his  shrunken  frame 
was  the  only  sign  he  gave  that  he  had  recognised  her. 

She  sat  down  by  him,  and  took  his  large  homy  hand  in  hers. 
She  wtoted  to  overccnne  her  inclination  to  sob  hysterically  before 
she  spoke.  She  stroked  the  bony  shrivelled  fingers^  on  which 
her  hot  scalding  tears  kept  dropping. 

'^Dunnot  do  that,"  said  he,  at  length,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
^'  Dunnot  take  on  about  it ;  it's  best  as  it  is,  missy." 

"  No,  Dixon,  it's  not  best.  It  shall  not  be.  You  know  it  shall 
not — cannot  be." 

'^Tm  rather  tired  of 'living.  It's  been  fi  gitsat  strain  and 
labour  for  me.  I  think  I'd  as  lief  be  with  God  as  with  men. 
And  you  see,  I  were  fond  on  him  ever  sin'  he  were  a  little  lad, 
and  told  me  what  hard  times  he  had  at  school,  he  did,  just  as  if 
I  were  his  brother  I  I  loved  him  next  to  Molly  Greaves.  Dear ! 
and  I  shall  see  her  again,  I  reckon,  come  next  Saturday  week  I 
■They'll,  think  well  on  me,  up  there,  I'll  be  bound;  though  1 
cannot  say  as  I've  done  all  as  I  should  do  here  below." 

"But,  Dixon,"  said  Ellinor,  'Wou  know  who  did  this— 
this " 

"  Guilty  o'  murder,**  said  he.  "  That's  what  they  called  it 
Murder  1     And  that  it  never  were,  choose  who  did  it." 

"  My  poor,  poor  father  did  it.  I  am  going  up  to  London  thid 
afternoon ;  I  am  going  tQ  see  the  judge,  and  tell  him  all." 

"  Don't  you  demean  yourself  to  that  fellow,  missy.  It's  him 
as  left  you  in  the  lurch  as  soon  as  sorrow  and  shame  came  nigh 
you." 

He  looked  up  at  her  now,  for  the  first  time ;  but  she  went  cm 
as  if  she  had  not  noticed  those  wistful,  weary  eyes. 

'^  Yes  I  I  shall  go  to  him.  I  know  who  it  is ;  and  I  am  resolved. 
After  all,  he  may  be  better  than  a  stranger,  for  real  help ;  and  I 
shall  never  remember  any — anything  else,  when  I  think  of  you? 
good  faithful  friend." 

"  He  looks  but  a  wizened  old  fellow  in  his  grey  wig.  I  should 
hardly  ha'  known  him.     I  gave  him  a  look,  as  much  as  to  »J) 
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'I  could  tell  tales  o'  you,  my  lord  judge,  i£  I  chose.'  I  don't 
know  if  he  heeded  me,  though*  I  suppose  it  were  for  a  sign  of 
old  acquaintance  that  he  said  he'd  recommend  me  to  mercy.  But 
Fd  sooner  have  death  nor  mercy,  by  long  odds.  Yon  man  out 
there  says  mercy  means  Botany  Bay;  It  'ud  be  like  kiUing  me 
by  inches,  that  would.  It  would.  I'd  liefer  go  ^xaight  to 
HeaTen,  than  live  on  amoug  the  -black  folk." 

He  began  to  shake  again :  this  idea  of  transportation,  from  its 
very  mysteriousness,  was  more  terrifying  to  him  than  death.  He 
kept  on  saying  plaintiTely,  "  Missy,  you'll  never  let  'em  send  me 
to  Botany  Bay ;  I  couldn't  stand  that." 

'^  No,  no  I " .  said  she.  "  You  shall  come  out  of  this  prison,  and 
go  home  with  me  to  East  Chester ;  I  promise  you  you  shall.  I 
promise  you.  I  don't  yet  quite  know  how,  but  trust  in  my 
promise.  Don't  fret  about  Botany  Bay.  If  you  go  there,  I  go 
too.  I  am  so  smre  you  will  not  go.  And  yon  know  if  you.haye 
done  anything  against  the  law  in  concealing  that  fiital  night's 
work,  I  did  too,  and  if  you  are  to  be  punished,  I  will  be  punished 
too.  But  I  feel  sure  it  wiU  be  right;  I  jaean,  as  right  as  any- 
thing can  be,  with  the  recollection  of  iJiat  time  present  to  us,  as 
it  must  always  be."  She  almost  spoke  these  last  words  to  herself. 
They  sat  on,  hand  in  hand,  for  a  few  minutes  more  in  silence. 

"  I  thought  you'd  come  to  me.  I  knowed  you  were  &r  away 
in  fordgn  parts.  But  I  used  to  pray  to  God.  'Deur  Lord 
God ! '  I  used  to  say, '  let  me  see  her  again.'  I  told  the  chaplain 
as  Pd  begin  to  foay  for  repentance,  at  after  I'd  done  praying  that 
I  might  see  you  once  again :  for  it  just  seemed  to  take  all  my 
strength  to  say  those  words  as  Fve  named.  And  I  thought  as 
how  God  knew  what  was  in  my  heart  better  than  I  could  tell 
Him :  how  I WM  main  and  aorry  for  all  aa  rd  ever  dcme  wrong ; 
I  aUays  were,  at  after  it  was  done;  but  I  thought  as  no  one 
could  know  how  bitter-keen  I  wanted  to  see  you." 

Again  they  sank  into  sil^ace.  EUinor  felt  as  if  she  would  fain 
be  away  and  active  in  procuring  his  release ;  but  she  also  per- 
ceived how  precious  her  presence  was  to  him ;  and  she  did  not 
Mke  to  leave  him  a  moment  before  the  'time  allowed  her.  His 
voice  had  changed  to  a  weak,  piping  old  man's  quaver,  and 
between  the  times  of  his  talking  he  seemed  to  relapse  into  a 
dreamy  state;  but  through  it  aU  he  held  her  hand  tight,  as 
though  afraid  ^t  she  would  leave  him. 

So  the  hour  ^psed,  with  no  more  spoken  words  than  those 

above.    From  time  to  time  EUinor's  tears  dropped  down  upon 

her  lap ;  she  could  not  restrain  Ihem,  though  die  scarce  knew 

why  she  cried  just  then. 

X  2 
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At  lengtli  the  tunJEey  said  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
interview  was  ended.  Ellinor  spoke  no  word;  but  rose,  and 
bent  down  and  kissed  thie  old  man's  forehead,  saying — 

''  I  shall  come  back  to-morrow.    Grod  keep  and  comfort  you  1 " 

So,  almost  without  an  articulate  word  from  him  in  reply  (he 
lose  up,  and  stood  on  his  shaking  legs,  as  she  bade  him  f^well, 
putting  his  hand  to  his  head  with  the  old  habitual  mark  of 
rei^ect),  she  went  her  way,  swiftly  out  of  the  prison,  swiftly 
bade  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  house,  scarcely  patient  or  strong 
enough  in  her  hiury  to  explain  to  him  fully  all  that  she  meant  to 
do.  She  only  asked  him  a  few  absolutely  requisite  questions ; 
and  informed  him  of  her  intention  to  go  straight  to  London  to 
see  Judge  Corbet. 

Just  before  the  railway  carriage  in  which  she  was  seated  started 
on  the  journey,  she  bent  n>rward,  and  put  out  her  hand  once  more 
to  Mr.  Johnson.  *^  To-morrow  I  will  thank  you  for  all,*'  she  said. 
**  I  cannot  now." 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  she  had  readied  Hellingf ord 
on  the  previous  night,  that  she  arrived  at  the  Great  Western 
station  on  this  evening — past  eight  o'dock.  On  the  way  she  had 
remembered  and  arranged  many  things :  one  important  question 
she  had  omitted  to  ask  Mr.  Johnson;  but  that  was.  easily 
remedied.  She  had  not  enquired  where  she  could  find  Judge 
Corbet ;  if  she  had,  Mr.  Johnson  could  probably  have  given  her 
his  profisssional  address.  As  it  was,  she  asked  for  a  Post-Office 
Directory  at  the  hotel,  and  looked  out  for  his  private  dwelling— 
128  Hyde  Park  Gardens. 

She  rang  for  a  waiter. 

"  Can  I  send  a  messenger  to  Hyde  Park  Gardens?"  she  said, 
hurrying  on  to  her  business,  tired  and  worn  out  as  she  was.  *^lt 
is  only  to  ask  if  Judge  Corbet  is  at  home  this  evening.  If  he  is, 
I  must  go  and  see  hun." 

The  waiter  was  a  little  surprised,  and  would  gladly  have  had 
her  name  to  authorise  the  enquiry ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to 
send  it;  it  would  be  bad  enough  that  first  meeting,  without  the 
feeling  that  he,  too,  had  had  time  to  recall  all  ^e  past  days. 
Better  to  go  in  upon  him  unprepared,  and  plunge  into  the  subject. 

The  waiter  returned  with  the  answer  while  she  yet  was  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room  restlessly,  nerving  herself  for  the  interview. 

''The  messenger  has  been  to  Hyde  Park  Crardens,  ma*am« 
The  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet  are  gone  out  to  dinner." 

Lady  Corbet  I  Of  course  Ellinor  knew  that  he  was  married. 
Had  i^e  not  been  present  at  the  wedding  in  East  Chester 
Cathedral  ?    But,  somehow,  these  recent  events  had  so  carried 
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her  back  to  old  times,  that  the  intimate  association  of  the  names, 
"  the  Judge  and  Lady  Corbet,"  seemed  to  awaken  her  out  of  some 
dream. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  she  said,  just  as  if  these  thoughts  were  not 
passing  rapidly  through  her  mind.  "Let  me  be  called  at  seven 
to-morrow  morning,  and  let  me  have  a  cab  at  the  door  to  Hyde 
Park  Gardens  at  eight." 

And  so  she  went  to  bed ;  but  scarcely  to  sleep.  All  night  long 
she  had  the  scenes  of  those  old  times,  the  happy,  happy  days  of 
her  youth,  the  one  terrible  night  that  cut  all  happiness  short, 
present  before  her.  She  could  idmost  have  fancied  tiiat  she  heard 
the  long-silent  sounds  of  her  &ther*s  step,  her  father's  way  of 
breathis^,  the  rustle  of  his  newspaper  as  he  hastily  turned  it  over, 
coming  through  the  lapse  of  years ;  the  silence  of  the  night.  She 
knew  that  she  had  the  little  writing-case  of  her  girlhood  with  her, 
in  her  box.  The  treasures  of  the  dead  that  it  contained,  the 
morael  of  dainty  sewing,  the  little  sister's  golden  curl,  the  half- 
finished  letter  to  Mr.  Corbet,  were  all  there.  She  took  them  out, 
and  looked  at  each  separately ;  looked  at  them  long — ^long  and 
wistfully.  "Will  it  be  of  any  use  to  me?"  she  questioned  of 
herself,  as  she  was  about  to  put  her  father's  letter  back  into  its 
receptacle.  She  read  the  last  words  over  again,  once  more: 
"From  my  death-bed  I  adjure  you  to  stand  her  friend;  I  will 
b^  pardon  on  my  knees  for  anything." 

''  I  will  take  it,"  thought  she.  "  I  need  not  bring  it  out ;  most 
likely  there  will  be  no  need  for  it,  after  what  I  shall  have  to  say. 
All  is  so  altered,  so  changed  between  us,  as  utterly  as  if  it  never 
had  been,  that  I  think  I  shall  hav^  no  shame  in  showing  it  him,  for 
my  own  part  of  it.  While,  if  he  sees  poor  papa's,  dear,  dear 
papa's  suffering  humility,  it  may  make  him  think  more  gently  of 
one  who  loved  him  once  though  they  parted  in  wrath  with  each 
oAer,  Vm  afraid." 

So  she  took  the  letter  with  her  when  she  drove  to  Hyde  Park 
Gardens. 

£very  nerve  in  her  body  was  in  such  a  high  state  of  tension 
that  she  could  have  screamed  out  at  the  cabman's  boisterous 
knock  at  the  door.  She  got  out  hastily,  before  any  one  was 
ready  or  willing  to  answer  such  an  untimdy  summons ;  paid  the 
man  double  what  he  ought  to  have  had ;  and  stood  there,  sick, 
trembling,  and  humble. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.  AND  LAST. 

" Is  Judge  Corbet  at  home?    Can  laee  Idm?*' she  asked  of  the 
footman,  who  at  length  ansvrered  the  door. 

He  looked  at  her  cnriouely,  and  a  little  familiarly,  before  he 
replied, 

^^  Why,  yea !  He's  pretty  sore  to  be  at  home  at  this  time  of 
day ;  but  whether  he'll  see  you  is  quite  another  thing." 

**  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  oak  him?  It  is  on  t^  par- 
ticular business." 

'^  Can  you  giTO  me  a  card  7  your  name,  perhaps,  will  do,  if  yon 
have  not  a  card.  I  say,  Simmons "  (to  a  lady's-xhaid  crossing 
the  haU),  ''  is  the  judge  up  yet  ?  ** 

'VOh,  yes !  he's  in  his  dressing-room  this  half -hour.  My  ladj 
is  coming  down  directly.    It  is  just  breakfaafc-time." 

^'  Can't  you  put  it  off,  and  come  again,  a  little  later  ?''  said  he, 
turning  once  more  to  Ellinor — 'White  £lHnor !  trembling  Ellinorl 

*^  No  I  please  let  me  come  in.  I  will  wait.  I  am  sure  Judge 
•Corbet  will  see  me,  if  you  wiU  tell  him  I  am  here.  Miss  WilkiziB. 
He  will  know  the  name." 

^'  Well,  then ;  wiUyou  wait  here  till  Ihove got  break&st  in?" 
43aid  the  man,  letting  her  into  the  hall,  and  pointing  to  the  bench 
-there.  He  took  her,  frc»n  her. dress,  to  be  a  lady's-maid  or 
.governess,  or  at  most  a  tradesman's  daughter;  and,  besides,  he 
was  behindhand  with  all  his  preparations.  She  came  in  and  sat 
•down. 

"  Tou  will  tell  him  I  am  here,'^  she  said  &intly. 

'^  Oh,  yes,  never  fear :  TU  send  up  word,  though  I  don't  belike 
he'll  come  to  you  before  break&uat." 

He  told  a  page,  who  ran  upstairs,  and,  knocking  at  the  judge's 
door,  said  that  a.  Miss  Jenkins  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

'^  Who  ?  "  asked  the  judge  from  the  inside. 

'^  Miss  Jenkins.     She  said  you  would  know  the  name,  sir." 

"NotL    TeU  her  to  wait." 

So  Ellinor  waited.  Presently  down  the  stairs,  with  slow 
deliberate  dignity,  came  the  handsome  Lady  Corbet,  in  her 
rustling  silks  and  ample  petticoats,  cariying  her  fine  boy,  and 
follow^  by  her  majestic  nurse.  She  was  ill-pleased  that  any 
one  should  come  and  take  up  her  husband's  time  when  he  was  at 
home,  and  supposed  to  be  enjoying  domestic  leisure;  and  her 
imperious,  inconsiderate  nature  did  not  prompt  her  to  any  civility 
towards  the  gentle  creature  sitting  down^  weary  and  heart-sick,  in 
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her  hoase.  On  the  oontrarj,  she  looked  her  over  as  die  dowrly 
desoendedy  till  Ellmor  shrank  abashed  from  the  steady  gaze  of  the 
kige  black  eyes.  Then  die,  her  baby  and  nurse,  disappeared 
into  the  large  dining-room,  into  which  all  the  preparations  fo!r 
breakfast  had  been  carried. 

The  next  person  to  come  down  would  be  the  judge.  Ellinor 
instinctiyely  put  down  her  veil.  She  heard  his  quick  decided 
step;  she  Imd  known  it  well  of  old. 

He  gave  one  of  his  sharp,  shrewd  glances  at  the  person  sitting 
in  the  hall  and  waiting  to  speak  to  him,  and  his  practised  eye 
recognised  the  lady  at  once,  m  spite  of  her  teavel-wom  dress. 

"Will  you  just  come  into  this  roomT**  said  he,  opening  the 
door  of  his  study,  to  the  firont  of  the  house :  the  dining-room  was 
to  the  back ;  they  communicated  by  folding- doors. 

The  astute  lawyer  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  window; 
it  was  the  natural  position  of  the  master  of  the  apartment ;  but  it 
also  gave  him  the  advantage  ci  seeing  his  companion's  face  in  full 
light.  Eilinor  lifted  her  veil;  it  had  only  been  a  dislike  to 
a  recognition  in  the  hall  which  had  made  her  put  it  down. 

Judge  Corbet's  countenance  changed  more  than  hers ;  she  had 
been  prepared  for  the  interview ;  he  was  not.  But  he  usually 
had  the  full  command- of  the  expression  on  his  fiice. 

"  EUinor !  Miss  Wilkins  I  is  it  you  ?  "  And  he  went  forwards^ 
holding  out  his  hand' with  cordial  greeting,  under  which  the 
embarrassment,  if  he  felt  any,  was  carefully  concealed.  She  cotdd 
not  speak  all  at  oncQ  in  the  way  she  wished. 

"  That  stupid  Henry  told  me  '  Jenkins ! '  I  beg  your  pardon; 
How  could  they  put  you  down  to  sit  in  the  hall  ?  You  must 
come  in  and  have  some  breakfast  with  us ;  Lady  Corbet  will  be 
delighted,  I'm  sure."  His  sense  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  meeting 
with  the  woman  who  was  pnce  to  have  been  his  wife,  and  of  the 
probable  introduction  which  was  to  follow  to  the  woman  who  was 
his  actual  wife  grew  upon  him,  and  made  him  speak  a  little 
hurriedly.  EUinor's  next  words  were  a  wonderful  relief ;  and  he^ 
soft  gende  way  of  speaking  was  like  the  touch  of  a  cooling  balsam. 

"  Thank  you,  you  must  excuse  me.  I  am  come  strictly  od 
business,  otherwise  I  should  never  have  thought  of  calling  on  you 
at  such  an  hour.     It  is  about  poor  Dixon." 

"  Ah  t  I  thought  as  much!"  said  the  judge,  handing  her  a 
chair,  and  sitting  down  himselE:  He  tried  to  compose  lus  mind 
to  business,  but  in  spite  of  his  strength  of  character,  and  Mk 
present  efR>rts,  the  remembrance  of  old  times  would  come  back 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice.  He  wondered  if  he  was  as  much 
changed  in  appearance  as  she  struck  him  as  being  in  that  first 
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look  of  recognition;  after  that  first  glance  he  rather  ayokled 
meeting  her  eyes. 

^'I  knew  how  much  you  would  feel  it.  Some  one  at 
Hellingf  ord  told  me  you  were  abroad,  in  Home,  I  think.  But  jgu, 
mast  not  distress  yourself  unnecessarily ;  the  sentence  is  sure  to 
be  commuted  to  transportation,  or  somethipg  equivalent.  I  was 
talking  to  the  Home  Secretary  about  it  only  last  night.  Lapse  of 
time  and  subsequent  good  cliiuraicter  quite  preclude  any  idea  of 
capital  punishment."  All  the  time  that  he  aaid  this  he  had  other 
thoughts  at  the  back  of  his  mind — some  curiosity,  a  little  regret^ 
a  touch  of  remorse,  a  wonder  how  the  meeting  (which,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  some  time)  between  Lady  Corbet  and  EUinor 
would  go  off;  but  he  epoke  clearly  enough  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  no  outward  mark  of  distraction  from  it  appeared. 

Ellinor  answered : 

''  I  came  to  tell  you,  what  I  suppose  may  be  told  to  any  judge, 
in  confidence  and  full  reliance  on  his  secrecy,  that  Abraham 
Dixon  was  not  the  murderer.** ,  She  stopped  shorty  and  choked  a 
little. 

The  judge  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"  Then  you  know  who  was  ?  *'  said  he. 

^  Tes,**  she  replied,  with  a  low,  steady  voice,  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  with  sad,  solemn  eyes. 

The  truth  flashed  into  his  mind.  He  shaded  his  &ce,  and  did 
not  speak  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he  said,  not  looking  up,  a 
little  hoarsely,  ^'  This,  then,  was  the  shame  you  told  me  ai  long 
ago?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

Both  sat  quite  still;  quite  dlent  for  some  time.  Through  the 
silence  a  sharp,  clear  voice  was  heard  speaking  through  the 
folding- doors. 

''  Take  the  kedgeree  down,  and  tell  the  cook  to  keep  it  hot  for 
the  judge.  It  is  so  tiresome  people  coming  on  business  here, 
as  if  the  judge  had  not  his  proper  hours  for  being  at  chambers." 

He  got  up  hastily,  and  went  into  the  dining*room ;  but  he  had 
audibly  some  difficultv  in  curbing  his  wif  e*s  irritation. 

When  he  came  bacK,  Ellinor  said : 

'^  I  am  afraid  I  ought  not  to  have  come  here  now.*' 

'^Oh!  it*s  all  nonsense!"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 
*'Tou*ve  done  quite  right.**  He  seated  himself  where  he  had 
been  before ;  and  again  half-covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

''And  Dixon  knew  of  this.  I  believe  I  must  put  the  fact 
plainly  to  you — your  fi^ther  was  the  guilty  person?  He  mur- 
dered Dunster  ?  ** 
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*^  Yes.  If  you  call  it  murder.  It  was  done  by  a  blow,  in  the 
beat  of  passion.  No  one  can  ever  tell  how  Dunster  always 
irritated  papa,"  said  £llinor,  in  a  stupid,  heavy  way ;  and  then 
she  sighed. 

^^How  do^  you  know  this?"  There  was  a  kind  of  tender 
reluctance  in  the  judge's  voice,  as  he  put  all  these  questions. 
Ellinor  had  made  up  her  mind  beforehand  that  something  like 
them  must  be  asked,  and  must  also  be  answered ;  but  she  spoke 
like  a  sleep-walker. 

^  I  came  into  papa's  room  just  after  he  had  struck  Mr.  Dunster 
lihe  blow.  He  was  lying  insemdble,  as  we  thought— dead,  as  he 
really  was." 

"  What  was  Dixon's  part  in  it  ?  He  must  have  known  a  good 
deal  about  it.  And  the  horse-lancet  that  was  found  with  his 
name  upon  it?" 

''Papa  went  to  wake  Dixon,  and  he  brought  his  fleam — I 
suppose  to  try  and  bleed  him.  I  have  said  enough,  have  I  not  ? 
I  seem  so  confused.  But  I  will  answer  any  question  to  make  it 
appear  that  Dixon  is  innocent." 

The  judge  had  been  noting  all  down.  He  sat  still  now  without 
repljring  to  her.  Then  he  wrote  rapidly,  referring  to  his  previous 
paper,  from  time  to  time.  In  five  minutes  or  so  he  read  the  &cts 
which  Ellinor  had  stated,  as  he  now  arranged  them,  in  a  l^al 
aad  cozmected  form.  He  just  asked  her  one  or  two  trivial 
questions  as  he  did  so.  Then  he  read  it  over  to  her,  and  asked 
her  to  sign  it.    She  took  up  the  pen,  and  held  it,  hesitating. 

''  Tins  will  never  be  made  public  ?  "  said  she. 

''No;  I  shall  take  care  that  no  one  but  the  Home  Secretary 
sees  it." 

"  Thank  you.    I  could  not  help  it,  now  it  has  come  to  this." 

"  There  are  not  many  men  like  Duon,"  said  the  judge,  almost 
to  himself,  as  be  sealed  the  paper  in  an  envelope. 

"No,"  said  Ellinor;  "  I  never  knew  any  one  so  fitithful." 

And  just  at  the  same  moment  the  reflection  on  a  less  faithful 
person  that  these  words  might  seem  to  imply  struck  both  of 
them,  and  each  instinctively  glanced  at  the  other. 

"  Ellinor  1 "  said  the  judge,  afl^er  a  moment's  pause,  "  we  are 
friends,  I  hope?" 

"Yes;  friends,"  said  she,  quietly  and  sadly. 

He  fdt  a  little  chagrined  at  her  answer.  Whv,  he  could 
bardly  telL  To  cover  any  sign  of  his  feeling  he  went  on 
talking. 

"  Where  are  you  living  now  7  * 

"At  East  Chester." 
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**  But  you  come  sometimes  to  towst^  don't  you  ?  Let  us  know 
always — whenever  you  come;  and  Lady  Corbet  shall  call  on 
you.    Indeed,  I  wish  you'd  let  me  brmg  her  to  see  you  to-day.** 

^^  Thank  you.  I  am  going  straight  back  to  Hellingford;  at 
least,  as  soon  as  tou  can  get  me  the  pardon  for  Dixon.'* 

He  half  smiled  at  her  ignorance.  ' 

"  The  pardon  must  be  sent  to  the  sheriff,  who  holds  the  warrant 
for  his  execution.  But,  of  course,  you  may  have  every  assurance 
that  it  shall  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  just  the  same  as  if 
he  had  it  now." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,*'  said  EUinor,  rising. 

"  Pray  don't  go  without  breakfast.  If  you  would  rather  not 
see  Lady  Corbet  just  now,  it  shall  be  sent  in  to  you  in  this  room, 
xmless  you  have  already  breakfasted." 

"  No,  thank  you ;  I  would  rather  not.  Tou  are  very  kind,  and 
I  am  vety  glad  to  have  seen  you  once  again.  There  is  just  one 
thing  more,"  said  she,  colouring  a  little  and  hesitatiDg.  "  This 
note  to  you  was  found  under  papa's  pillow  after  his  death ;  some 
of  it  rdEers  to  past  things ;  but  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could 
think  as  Jdndly  as  you  can  of  poor  papa— and.  so — 'd,  you  will 
read  it ^" 

He  took  it  and  read  it,  not  without  emotion.  Then  he  laid  it 
down  on  his  table,  and  said — 

^'  Poor  man  I  he  must  have  suffered  a  great  deal  for  that 
night's  work.    And  you,  Ellinor,  you  have  suffered,  too." 

Yes,  she  had  suffered ;  and  he  who  spoke  had  been  one  of  the 
instruments  of  her  suffering,  although  he  seemed  forgetful  of  it. 
She  shook  her  head  a  little  for  reply.  Then  she  looked  up  at 
him — ^they  were  both  standing  at  the  time— and  said :         ^ 

'^  I  think  I  shall  be  happier  now.  I  always  knew  it  must  be 
found  out.  Once  more,  good~by,  and  thank  you.  I  may  take 
this  letter,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  she,  casting  envious  loving  eyes  at 
her  father's  note,  lying  uiuregarded  on  the  table. 

^'  Oh  I  certainly,  certainly,"  said  he ;  and  then  he  took  her 
hand ;  he  held  it,  while  he  looked  into  her  face.  He  had  thought 
it  changed  when  he  had  first  seen  her,  but  it  was  now  almost  the 
same  to  him  as  of  yore.  The  sweet  shy  eyes,  the  indicated 
dimple  in  the  cheek,  and  something  of  fever  had  brought  a  fiunt 
pink  flush  into  her  usually  colourless  cheeks.  Married  judge 
though  he  was,  he  was  not  sure  if  she  had  not  more  charms  for 
him  still  in  her  sorrow- and  her  shabbiness  than  the  handsome 
stately  wife  in  the  next  room,  whose  looks  had  not  been  of  the 
pleasantest  when  he  left  her  a  few  minutes  before.  He  sighed  a 
little  r^etfully  as  Ellinor  went  away.  He  had  obtained  the 
position  he  had  struggled  for,  and  sacrificed  for;  but  now  he 
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could  not  help  wishing  Aat  ihe  aUughtered  creature  laid  on  the 
Bhrine  of  his  ambition  were  alive  again. 

The  kedgeree  was  brought  up  again,  smoking  hot,  but  it 
remained  untasted  by  him ;  and  though  he  appeared  to  be  reading 
the  TimeSf  he  did  not  see  a  word  of  l£e  distinct  t3rpe.  His  wife, 
meanwhile,  continued  her  complaints  of  the  untimely  visitor, 
whose  name  he  did  not  give  to  ha  in  its  oorrebted  form,  acr  he 
was  not  anxious  that  she  should  have  it  in  her  power  to  identify 
the  call  of  this  morning  with  a  possible  future  acquaintance. 

When  EUinor  reached  Mr.  Johnson's  house  in  Hellingford  that 
afternoon,  she  found  Miss  Monro  was  there,  and  that  she  had 
been  with  much  difficulty  restrained  by  Mr.  Jdmson  from 
following  her  to  London. 

Miss  Monro  fondled  and  purred  inarticulately  through  her  team 
orer  her  recovered  darling,  before  she  could  speak  intelligibly 
enough  to  tell  her  that  CSanon  Livii^stone  had  come  strai^t  to 
Bee  her  immediately  on  his  return  to  East  Chester,  and  had 
SQggested  her  journey  to  Hellingford,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
of  all  the  comfort  she  could  to  Ellinor.  She  did  not  at  first  let 
out  that  he  had  accompanied  her  to  Hellingford ;  she  was  a  little 
Bhaad  of  EllinOr'a  diie^eaiiure  at  his  being  there;  Ellinor  had 
always  objected  so  much  to  any  advance  towards  intimacy  with 
him  that  Miss  Monro  had  wished  to  make.  But  Ellinor  was 
Cerent  now. 

'*  How  white  you  are,  Nelly  I "  said  Miss  Monro.  ^  You  have 
been  travelling  too  much  and  too  fast,  my  child.**  . 

"  My  head  aches  I  '*  sdid  Ellinor,  wearily.  "  But  I  must  go  to 
the  castle,  and  tell  my  poor  Dixon  that  he  is  r^rieved— I  am  so 
tired  1  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Johnson  to  get  me  leave  to  see  him  ? 
He  will  know  all  about  it.'* 

She  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room ;  the  bed 
^th  the  heavy  blue  curtains.  After  an  unheeded  remonstrance, 
Miss  Monro  went  to  do  her  bidding.  But  it  was  now  late  after- 
noon, and  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
^  get  permission  from  the  sheriff  that  night. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  courteously, ''  one  scarcely  knows  whether 
Miss  Wilkins  may  not  give  the  old  man  false  hopes — ^whether  she 
has  not  been  excited  to  have  &lse  hopes  herself ;  it  might  be  a 
<iniel  kindness  to  let  her  see  him,  without  more  legal  certainly 
as  to  what  his  sentence,  or  reprieve,  is  to  be.  By  to-morrow 
^nui)g,  if  I  have  properly  understood  her  story,  which  was  a 
little  confused ^" 

^^  She  is  so  dreadfully  tired,  poor  creature,"  put  in  Miss  Monro, 
who  never  could  bear  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  that  Ellinor  was 
&ot  wiseeti  best^  in  all  relations  and  situationB  of  life. 
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Mr.  Jolmson  went  on,  with  a  deprecatory  bow :  "  Well,  then — 
it  really  is  the  only  coarse  open  to  her  besides — persuade  her 
to  rest  for  this  evening.  By  to*morrow  morning  I  will  hare 
obtained  the  sheriff's  leave,  and  he  wiU  most  likely  have  heard 
from  London.'* 

<'  Thiank  you  I     I  believe  that  will  be  best." 
•  ''  It  is  the  only  course,"  said  he. 

When  Miss  Monro  returned  to  the  bedroom,  Ellinor  was  in 
a  heavy  feverish  slumber ;  so  feverish  and  so  uneasy  did  she 
appear,  that,  after  the  hesitation  ci  a  moment  or  two,  Miss  Monro 
had  no  scruple  in  wakening  her. 

But  she  <hd  not  appear  to  understand  the  answer  to  her  re- 
quest ;  she  did  not  seem  even  to  remember  that  she  had  made 
any  request. 

The  journey  to  England,  the  misery,  the  surprises,  had  been  too 
much  for  her.  The  morrow  morning  came,  bringing  the  formal 
free  pardon  for  Abraham  Dixon.  The  sheriff's  order  for  her 
admission  to  see  the  old  man  lay  awaiting  her  wish  to  use  it ;  but 
she  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 

For  days,  nay  weeks,  she  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
tended,  as  of  old,  by  Miss  Monro,  while  good  Mrs.  Johnson  was 
ever  willing  to  assist 

One  summer  evening  in  early  June  she  wakened  into  memory. 

Miss  Monro  heard  the  faint  piping  voice,  as  she  kept  her  watch 
by  the  bedside. 

"  Where  is  Dixon  ?  "  asked  she. 

^  At  the  canon's  house  at  Bromham."  This  was  the  name  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  country  parish. 

"Why?" 

"  We  thought  it  better  to  get  him  into  country  air  and  fresh 
scenes  at  once." 

"How  is  he?" 

"  Much  better.    Get  strong,  and  he  shall  come  to  see  you." 

"Tou  are  sure  all  is  right?  "  said  Ellinor. 

"  Sure,  my  dear.    All  is  quite  right." 

Then  Ellmor  went  to  sleep  again,  out  of  very  weakness  and 
weariness. 

From  that  time  she  recovered  pretty  steadily.  Her  great 
desire  was  to  return  to  East  Chester  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
associations  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  coming  illness,  connected  with 
Hellingford,  made  her  wish  to  be  once  again  in  the  soleom,  quiet, 
sunny  close  of  East  Chester. 

Canon  Livingstone  came  over  to  assist  Miss  Monro  in  managing 
the  journey  with  her  invalid.  But  he  did  not  intrude  hiinself 
upon  Ellinor^  any  more  than  be  had  done  in  coming  from  home* 
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The  morning  after  her  retiim,  Miaa  Monro 

''Bo  yon  feed  strong  enough  to  see  Dixon?  *' 

"Yes.    Ib he  here?" 

"  He  is  at  the  canon's  house.  He  sent  for  him  from  Bromham, 
in  Older  that  he  might  be  ready  for  you  to  see  him  when  you 
wished." 

"Please  let  him  come  directly,**  said  Bllinor,  flushing  and 
trembling. 

She  went  to  the  door  to  meet  the  tottering  old  man ;  she  led 
him  to  the  easy-chair  that  had  been  placed  and  arranged  for 
herself;  she  knelt  down  before  him,  and  put  his  hands  on  her 
head,  he  trembling  and  shaking  all  the  while. 

"Foxgive  me  all  the  shame  and  misery,  Dixon.  Say  you  for* 
give  me ;  and  give  me  your  blessing.  And  then  let  never  a  word 
of  the  terrible  past  be  spoken  between  us." . 

"  It*s  not  for  me  to  forgive  you,  as  never  did  harm  to  no 


one " 


"  But  say  you  do — ^it  will  ease  my  heart.*' 

"  I  forgive  thee ! "  said  he.  And  then  he  raised  himself  to  his 
feet  with  effort,  and,  standing  up  above  her,  he  blessed  her 
solemnly. 

After  that  he  sat  down,  she  by  him,  gazing  at  him* 

"  Yon*8  a  good  man,  niissy,**  he  said,  at  length,  lifting  his  slow 
eyes  and  looking  at  her.    "  Better  nor  t*other  ever  was." 

"  He  is  a  good  man,'*  said  Ellinor. 

But  no  more  was  spoken  on  the  subject.  The  next  day, 
Canon  Living^ne  maae  his  formal  call.  Ellinor  would  fam 
have  kept  Miss  Monro  in  the  room,  but  that  worthy  lady  knew 
better  than  to  stop. 

They  went  on,  forcing  talk  on  indifferent  subjects.  At  last  he 
could  speak  no  longer  on  everything  but  that  which  he  had  most 
at  heart.  "Miss  Wilkins!  **  (he  had  got  up,  and  was  standing 
by  the  mantelpiece,  apparently  examining  uie  ornaments  upon 
it) — "  Miss  WOkins !  is  there  any  chance  of  your  giving  me  a 
&vourable  answer  now — ^you  know  what  I  mean — ^what  we  spoke 
about  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel,  that  day  ?  " 

Ellinor  htmg  her  head. 

"  You  know  that  I  was  once  engaged  before  ?  '* 

"Yes!  I  know;  to  Mr.  Corbet — ^he  that  is  now  the  judge; 
you  cannot  suppose  that  would  make  any  difference,  if  that  is 
alL  I  have  loved  you,  and  you  only,  ever  since  we  met,  eighteen 
years  ago.    Miss  Wilkins — Ellinor — ^put  me  out  of  suspense." 

"  I  will  I  **  said  she,  putting  out  her  thin  white  hand  for  him 
to  take  and  kiss,  almost  with  tears  of  gratitude,  but  she  seemed 
frightened  at  his  impetuosity,  and  tried  to  check  him.    "  Wait-* 
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jrou  have  m>%,  heard  all— my  poor,  poor  father,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
irritated  beyond  his  bearing,  sfcruck  the  blow  that  killed  Mr. 
Dnnster — Dixon  and  I  knew  of  it,  just  after  the  blow  was 
atruok — ^we  helped  to  hide  it — we  kqpt  the  secret — my  poor 
fiiiher  died  of  sorxow  and  remorse^-you  now  know  all — can  yon 
still  love  me  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  an  accomplice  in 
sooh  a  terrible  tibing !  *' 

"  Poor,  poor  Ellinor ! "  said  he,  now  taking  her  in  his  arms  as 
a  dielter.  '*  How  I  wish  I  had  known  of  all  this  years  and  years 
•go:  I  conldhaTe  stood  between  you  and flo  much r' 

Those  who  pass  throi^  the  village  of  Bromham,  and  pause  to 
look  over  the  laurelohedge  that  separates  the  rectory  §^den  £rom 
the  ready  may  often  see,  on  aonmier  days,  an  old,  old  man,  sitting 
in  a  wicker-chair,  out  upon  the  lawn.  He  leans  upon  his  stick, 
and  seldom  raises  his  bent  head ;  but  for  all  that  his  eyes  are  on 
a  level  with  the  two  little  fairy  children  who  come  to  him  in  all 
their  small  joys  and  sorrows,  and  who  learnt  to  lii^  his  name 
almost  as  soon  as  they  did  that  of  their  father  and  mother. 

Nor  is  Miss  Monro  often  abe^it ;  and  although  she  prefers  to 
retain  the  old  house  in  the  Close  for  winter  quarters,  she  generally 
makes  her  .way  across  to  Oanon  LiviDgstone's  residence  every 
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LoKO  ago  I  was  placed  by  mj  parents  imder  tLe^medical  ireai* 
meat  of  a  certaiii  Mr.  Dawson,  a  surgeon  in  Edinburgh,  who  had 
obtained  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  a  particular  class  of  diseases. 
I  was  sent  with  n^  govemess  into  lodgings  near  his  house,  in 
the  Old  Town.  I  was  to  combine  lessons  &om  the  excellent 
Edinburgh  masters,  with  the  medicines  and  exercises  needed  for 
my  indiirpositionr  It  was  at  first  rather  dreary  to  leave  my 
brothers  andVsters,  and  to  give  i^p  our  merry:  out-of-doors  Hfe 
with  our  country  home,  for  dull  lodgings,  with  only  poor  grave 
Miss  Duncan  for  a  companion ;  and  to  exchange  our  romps  in 
the  garden  and  rambles  tibrough  the  fields  for  stiff  walks  in  the 
streets,  the  decorum  of  whicm  obliged  me  to  tie  my  bonnet- 
strings  neatly,  and  put  on  my  shawl  with  some  regard  to 
straightness. 

The  evenings  were  the  worst.  It  was  autumn,  and  of  course 
they  daily  grew  longer:  they  were  long  enough,  I  am  sure, 
when  we  first  settled  down  in  ihose  gray  and  drab  lodgings.  For, 
yon  must  know,  my  father  and  mother  were  not  rich,  and  there 
were  It  great  many  of  us,  and  the  medical  expenses  to  be  incurred 
by  mjr  being  placed  under  Mr.  Dawson's  care  were  expected  to 
be  considerable ;  therefore,  one  great  point  in  our  search  after 
lodgings  was  economy.  My  father,  who  was  too  true  a  gentle- 
man to  feel  false  shame,  had  named  this  necessity  for  cheapness 
to  Mr.  Dawson ;  and  in  return,  Mr.  Dawson  had  told  him  of 
those  at  No.  6  Cromer  Street,  in  which  we  were  finally  settled. 
The  nouse  belonged  to  an  old  man,  at  one  time  a  tutor  to  young 
men  preparing  for  the  University,  in  which  capacity  he  had 
become  known  to  Mr.  Dawson.  But  his  pupils  had  dropped  off; 
and  when  we  went  to  lodge  with  him,  I  imagine  that  his  prin- 
cipal support  was  derived  £rom  a  few  occasional  lessons  which 
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be  gave,  and  from  letting  the  looniB  that  we  took,  a  drawing-Toom 
opening  into  a  bed-room,  out  of  which  a  smaller  chamber  led. 
His  daughter  was  his  housekeeper :  a  son,  whom  we  never  saw, 
was  supposed  to  be  leading  the  same  life  that  his  &ther  had  done 
before  mm,  only  we  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  pnpils ;  and  there 
was  one  hard-working,  honest  little  Scottish  maiden,  square, 
fitnmpy,  neat,  and  plfu^  who  might  have  been  any  age  from 
ei^teen  to  forty. 

Looking  back  on  the  household  now,  there  was  perhaps  much 
to  admire  in  their  quiet  endurance  of  decent  poverty ;  but  at  this 
time,  their  poverty  grated  against  many  of  my  tastes,  for  I  could 
not  recognize  the  &ct,  that  in  a  town  the  simple  graces  of  fresh 
flowers,  clean  white  muslin  curtains,  pretty  bright  chintzes,  all 
cost  money,  which  is  saved  by  the  adoption  of  dust-coloured 
moreen,  and  mud-coloured  carpets.    There  was  not  a  penny 
spent  on  mere  elegance  in  that  room ;  yet  there  was  everything 
considered  necessary  to  comfort :  but  after  all,  such  mere  pre- 
tences of  comfort !  a  hard,  slippery,  black  horse-hair  sofa,  which 
was  no  place  of  rest ;  an  old  piano,  serving  as  a  sideboard ;  a 
grate,  narrowed  by  an  inner  supplement,  till  it  hardly  held  a 
handfal  of  the  small  coal  which  could  scarcely  ever  be  stirred 
up  into  a  genial  blaze.    But  there  were  two  evils  worse  than 
even  this  coldness  and  bareness  of  the  rooms :  one  was  that  we 
were  provided  with  a  latch-key,  which  allowed  us  to  op^  the 
front  door  whenever  we  came  home  from  a  walk,  and  go  upstairs 
without  meeting  any  face  of  welcome,  or  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  in  the  apparently  deserted  house — Mr.  Mackenzie 
piqued  himself  on  the  noiselessness  of  his  establishment ;  and 
the  other,  which  might  almost  seem  to  neutralize  the  first,  was 
the  danger  we  were  always  exposed  to  on  going  out,  of  the  old 
man — sly,  miserly,  and  intelligent — popping  out  upon  us  from 
his  room,  close  to  the  left  hand  of  the  door,  with  some  civility 
which  we  learned  to  distrust  as  a  mere  pretext  for  extortiBg  more 
money,  yet  which  it  was  difficult  to  refuse :  such  as  the  offor  of 
any  books  out  of  his  library,  a  great  temptation,  for  we  oonlcl 
see  into  the  shelf-lined  room ;  but  just  as  we  were  on  the  point 
of  yielding,  there  was  a  hint  of  the  ''  consideration  "  to  be  ex- 
pected for  tiie  loan  of  beoks  of  so  much  higher  a  class  than  any  to  be 
obtained  at  the  circulating  library,  which  made  us  suddenly  draw^ 
back.    Another  time  he  came  out  of  his  den  to  offer  us  written 
cards,  to  distribute  among  our  acquaintance,  on  which  he  under- 
took, to  teach  the  very  things  I  was  to  learn ;  but  I  would  rather 
have  been  the  most  ignorant  woman  that  ever  lived  than  tried  to 
loam  anything  from  that  old  fox  in  breeches.    When  we  had 
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declined  all  his  proposak,  he  went  apparently  into  dudgeon. 
Once  when  we  had  forgotten  our  latch-key  we  rang  in  vain  for 
many  times  at  the  door,  seeing  our  landlord  standing  all  the  time 
at  the  window  to  the  right,  looking  out  of  it  in  sn  absent  and 
philosophical  state  of  mind,  from  which  no  signs  and  gestures  of 
ours  could  arouse  him. 

The  women  of  the  household  were  far  better,  and  more  really 
respectable,  though  even  on  them  poverty  had  laid  her  heavy 
left  hand,  instead  of  her  blessing  right.  Miss  Mackenzie  kept 
US  as  short  in  our  food  as  she  decently  could — ^we  paid  so  much 
a  week  for  our  board,  be  it  observed ;  and  if  one  day  we  had 
less  appetite  than  another  our  meals  were  docked  to  the  smaller 
standaK^  until  Miss  Duncan  ventured  to  remonstrate.  The 
sfcoidy  nudd-of^kll-work  was  scrupulously  honest,  but  looked 
discontented,  and  scarcely  vouchsafed  us  thanks,  when  on  leav- 
ing we  gave  her  what  Mrs.  Dawson  had  told  us  would  be  con- 
sidered handsome  in  most  lodgings.  I  do  not  believe  Phenice 
ever  received  wages  from  the  Mackenzies. 

But  that  dear  Mrs.  Dawson  !  The  mention  of  her  comes  into 
my  mind  like  the  br^ht  suioshine  into  our  dingy  little  drawing- 
room  came  on*  those  days ; — as  a  sweet  scent  of  violets  greets  the 
Borrowfal  passer  among  ike  woodlands. 

Mrs.  Dawson  was  not  Mr.  Dawson's  wife,  for  he  was  .a 
bachelor.  She  was  his  crippled  sister,  an  old  maid,  who  had, 
what  she  called,  taken  her  brevet  rank. 

After*  we  had  been  about  a  fortnight  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Daw- 
Bon  said,  in  a  sort  of  half  doubtful  manner  to  Miss  Duncan — 

*<My  sister  bids  me  say,  that  every  Monday  evening  a  few 
Mends  come  in  to  sit  round  her  sofa  for  an  hour  or  so, — som& 
before  going  to  gayer  parties — and  that  if  you  and  Miss  Great- 
orex  would  like  a  litUe  change,  she  would  only  be  too  glad  ta 
see  you.  Any  time  from  seven  to  eight  to-night ;  and  I  must 
add  my  injunctions,  both  for  her  sake,  and  for  that  of  my  little 
patients,  here,  that  you  leave  at  nine  o'clock.  After  all,  I  do 
not  know  if  you  will  care  to  come ;  but  Margaret  bade  me  ask 
yon ;  and  he  glanced  up  suspiciously  and  sharply  at  us.  If 
either  of  us  had  felt  the  slightest  reluctance,  however  well  dis- 
guised by  manner,  to  accept  this  invitation,  I  am  sure  he  would 
baye  at  once  detected  our  feeUngs,  and  withdrawn  it;  so 
jealons  and  chary  was  he  of  anything  pertaining  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  this  beloved  sister. 

But  if  it  had  been  to  spend  an  evening  at  the  dentist's,  I 
believe  I  should  have  welcomed  the  invitation,  so  weary  was  I 
of  the  monotony  of  the  nights  in  our  lodgings ;  and  as  for  Miss 
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Diuican,  an  inTitation  to  tea  was  of  itself  a  pure  and  tinmixed 
hononr,  and  one  to  be  accepted  with  all  becoming  foim  and 
gratitude :  so  Mr.  Dawson's  sharp  glances  oyer  his  spectadee 
failed  to  detect  anything  bat  the  truest  pleasore,  and  he  went  on. 

"  Ton'll  find  it  very  dull,  I  dare  say.  Only  a  few  old  fogies 
like  myself,  and  one  or  two  good  sweet 'young  women  :  I  neycr 
know  who'll  come.  Margaret  is  obliged  to  He  in  a  darkened  room, 
— only  half-lighted  I  mean, — ^because  her  eyes  are  weaik, — oh,  it 
will  be  very  stupid,  I  dare  say :  don't  thank  me  till  you've  been 
once  and  tried  it,  and  then  if  you  like  it,  your  best  thanks  will 
be  to  come  again  every  Monday,  from  half-past  seven  to  nine, 
you  know.     Good-bye,  good-bye." 

Hitherto  I  had  never  been  out  to  a  pCurty  of  grown-np  people ; 
and  no  court  ball  to  a  London  young  lady  coidd  seem  more  re- 
dolent of  honour  and  pleasure  than  ^s  Monday  evening  to  me. 

Dressed  out  in  new  stiff  book-muslin,  made  up  to  my  throat,— 
A  frock  which  had  seemed  to  me  and  my  sisters  the  hei^t  of  earthlj 
grandeur  and  finery — Alice,  our  old  nurse,  had  been  making  it 
at  home,  in  contemplation  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
during  my  stay  in  Edinburgh,  but  whioh  had  then  appeared  to 
me  a  robe  too  lovely  and  angelic  to  be  overworn  short  of  heaven 
— I  went  with  Miss  Duncan  to  Mr.  Dawson's  at  the  appointed 
time.    We  entered  through  one  small  lofty  room,  pedbapB  I 
ought  to  call  it  an  antechamber,  for  the  house  was  old-fashioned, 
and  stately  and  grand,  the  large  square  drawing-room,  into  the 
centre  of  which  Mrs.  Dawson's  sofa  was  drawn.    Behind  her  ft 
little  was  placed  a  table  with  a  great  cluster  candlestick  upon  it, 
bearing  seven  or  eight  wax-lights ;  and  that  was  all  the  light  in 
the  room,  which  looked  to  me  very  vast  and  indistinct  after  our 
pinched-up  apartment  at  the  Mackenzie's.    Mrs.  Dawson  most 
have  been  sixty ;  and  yet  her  face  looked  very  soft  and  smooth 
and  child-like.     Her  hair  was  quite  gray :  it  would  have  looked 
white  but  for  the  snowiness  of  her  cap,  and  satin  ribbon.    She 
v^as  wrapped  in  a  kind  of  dressing-gown  of  French  grey  merino : 
the  furniture  of  the  room  was  deep  rose-colour,  and  white  tiJid 
gold, — the  paper  which  covered  the  walls  was  Indian,  beginning 
low  down  with  a  profusion  of  tropical  leaves  and  birdfl  a^nd 
insects,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  richness  of  detail  till  at 
the  top  it  ended  in  the  most  delicate  tendrils  and  most  fihnj 
insects.  ^  ^         , 

M!r.  Dawson  had  acquired  much  riches  in  his  profession,  9D» 
his  house  gave  one  this  impression;  In  the  comers  of  the  roonifi 
were  great  jars  of  Eastern  ohina,  filled  with  flower-leaves  «i» 
spices ;  and  in  the  middle  of  all  thi^  was  placed  the  8o£»)  on 
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wMch  poor  Margaret  Dawson  passed  whole  da3rB,  and  montlis, 
and  years,  without  the  power  of  moying  by  herself.  By-i^d-by 
Mrs.  Dawson's  maid  brought  in  tea  and  macaroons  for  us,  and 
a  little  cup  of  milk  and  water  and  a  bisc^  for  her.  Then  the 
door  opened.  We  had  come  very  early,  and  in  came  Edinburgh 
professors,  Edinburgh  beauties,  and  celebrities,  all  on  their  way 
to  some  other  gayer  and  later  party,  but  coming  first  to  see  Mrs. 
Dawson,  and  tell  her  their  hon-mots,  or  their  interests,  or  their 
plaEis.  By  each  learned  man,  by  each  lovely  girl,  she  was  treated 
as  a  dear  friend,  who  knew  something  more  about  their  own 
indLvidual  selves,  independent  of  their  reputation  and  general 
society-character,  than  any  one  else. 

It  was  very  brilliant  and  very  dazzling,  and  gave  enough  to 
think  about  and  wonder  about  for  many  days. 

Monday  after  Monday  we  went,  stationary,  silent ;  what  could 
we  find  to  say  to  any  one  but  Mrs.  Margaret  herself?  Winter 
passed,  summer  was  coming,  still  I  was  ailing,  and  weary  of  my 
life  ;  but  still  Mr.  Dawson  gave  hopes  of  my  ultimate  recovery. 
My  fatherland  mother  came  and  went ;  but  they  could  not  stay 
long,  they  had  so  many  claims  upon  them.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dawson  had  become  my  dear  friend,  although,  perhaps,  I  had 
never  exchanged  as  many  words  with  her  as  I  had  with  Miss 
Mackenzie,  but  then  with  Mrs.-  Dawson  eveiy  word  was  a  pearl 
or  a  diamond. 

People  began  to  drop  off  from  Edinburgh,  only  a  few  were 
left;,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  our  Monday  evenings  were  not  all  the 
pleasanter. 

There  was  Mr.  Bperano,  the  Italian  exile,  banished  even  from 
France,  where  he  had  long  resided,  and  now  teaching  Italian 
with  meek  diligence  in  the  northern  city ;  there  was  Mr.  Preston, 
the  Westmoreland  squire,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  states- 
man, whose  wife  had  come  to  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of 
their  numerous  family,  and  who,  whenever  her  husband  had 
come  over  on  one  of  his  occasional  visits,  was  only  too  glad  to 
accompany  him  to  Mrs.  Dawson'fe  Monday  evenings,  he  and  the 
invalid  lady  having  been  friends  from  long  ago.  These  and 
ourselves  kept  steady  visitors,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  all  the 
more  from  having  the  more  of  Mrs.  Dawson's  society. 

One  evening  I  had  brought  the  little  stool  close  to  her  sofa, 
and  was  caresjsing  her  thin  white  hand,  when  the  thought  came 
into  my  head  and  oiit  I  spoke  ii. 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Mrs.  Dawson,"  said  I,  "  how  long  you  havi 
been  in  Edinburgh ;  you  do  not  speak  Scotch,  and  Mr.  Dawson 
says  he  is  not  Scotch." 

M  2 
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"  No,  I  am  Lancashire — ^Liverpool-bom,"  said  she,  smiling. 
"  Don't  yon  hear  it  in  my  broad  tongue  ?" 

"  I  hear  something  different  to  otiier  people,  but  I  Hke  it  be- 
cause it  is  jnst  yon ;  is  that  Lancashire  ?" 

<<  I  dare  say  it  is ;  for,  though  I  am  sure  Lady  Ludlow  took 
pains  enough  to  correct  me  in  my  younger  days,  I  never  could 
get  rightly  over  the  accent." 

'*  Lady  Ludlow,"  said  I,  "  what  had  she  to  do  with  you  ?  I 
heard  you  talking  about  her  to  Lady  Madeline  Stuart  the  first 
evening  I  ever  came  here ;  you  and  ^e  seemed  so  fond  of  Lady 
Ludlow ;  who  is  she  ?" 

"  She  is  dead,  my  child ;  dead  long  ago." 

I  felt  sorry  I  had  spoken  about  her,  Mrs.  Dawson  looked  bo 
grave  and  sad.  I  suppose  she  perceived  my  sorrow,  for  she  went 
on  and  said — 

"  My  dear,  I  like  to  talk  and  to  think  of  Lady  Ludlow  :  she 
was  my  true,  kind  Mend  and  benefactress  for  many  years ;  ask 
me  what  you  like  about  her,  and  do  not  think  you  give  me  pain." 

I  grew  bold  at  this. 

'*  Will  you  tell  me  all  about  her,  then,  please  Mrs.  Dawson  ?" 

^*  Nay,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  that  would  be  too  long  a  stoiy. 
Here  are  Signer  Sperano,  and  Miss  Duncan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Preston  are  coming  to-night,  Mr*  Preston  told  me ;  how  would 
they  like  to  hear  an  old-world  story  which,  after  all,  would  be 
no  story  at  all,  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end,  only  a 
bundle  of  recollections  ?" 

"  If  you  speak  of  me,  madame,"  said  Signer  Sperano,  "  I  can 
only  say  you  do  me  one  great  honour  by  recountmg  in  my  pre- 
sence anything  about  any  person  that  has  ever  interested  you." 

Miss  Duncan  tried  to  say  something  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  middle  of  her  confused  speech,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  came 
in.    I  sprang  up ;  I  went  to  meet  tiiem. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  ^*  Mrs.  Dawson  is  just  going  to  tell  us  all  about 
Lady  Ludlow,  and  a  great  deal  more,  only  she  is  afraid  it  won't 
interest  anybody :  do  say  you  would  like  to  hear  it !" 

Mrs.  Dawson  smiled  at  me,  and  in  reply  to  their  urgency  she 
promised  to  tell  us  all  about  Lady  Ludlow,  on  condition  that 
each  one  of  us  should,  afker  she  had  ended,  narrate  something 
interesting,  which  we  had  either  heard,  or  which  had  fsJlen 
within  our  own  experience.  We  all  promised  willingly,  and  then 
gathered  round  her  sefit  to  hear  what' she  could  tell  us  about  my 
Lady  Ludlow, 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  AM  an  old  womaa  now,  and  things  are  very  different  to  what 
ihey  were  in  my  youth.  Then  we,  who  travelled,  travelled  in 
eoaches,  carrying  cdx  inside,  and  making  a  two  days'  jonmey  ont 
of  what  people  now  go  over  in  a  conple  of  honrs  with  a  whizz 
and  a  fla^  and  a  screaming  whistle,  enough  to  deafen  one.  Then 
letters  came  in  but  three  times  a  week :  indeed,  in  some  places 
in  Scotland  where  I  have  stayed  when  I  was  a  girl,  the  post  came 
in  but  once  a  month ; — but  letters  were  letters  then ;  and  we 
made  great  prizes  of  them,  and  read  them  and  studied  ^em  like 
books.  Now  the  post  comes  rattling  in  twice  a  day,  bringing 
short  jerky  notes,  some  withoui;  beginning  or  end,  but  just  a 
little  sharp  sentence,  which  well-bred  folks  would  think  too 
abrupt  to  be  spoken.  Well,  well !  they  may  all  be  improve- 
ments,— I  dare  say  they  are ;  but  you  will  never  meet  with  a 
Lady  Ludlow  in  these  days. 

I  wiU  try  and  tell  you  about  her.  It  is  no  story :  it  has,  as  I 
said,  neither  beginning,  middle,  nor  end. 

My  &ther  was  a  poor  clergyman  with  a  large  family.  My 
mother  was  always  said  to  have  good  blood  in  her  veins  ;  and 
when  she  wanted  to  maintain  her  position  with  the  people  she 
was  thrown  among, — principally  rich  democratic  manufacturers, 
all  for  liberty  and  the  French  Bevolution, — she  would  put  on  a 
pair  of  ruffles,  trinmied  with  real  old  English  point,  very  much 
darned  to  be  sure, — but  which  could  not  be  bought  new  for  love 
or  money,  as  the  art  of  making  it  was  lost  years  before.  These 
raffles  showed,  as  she  said,  that  her  ancestors  had  been  Some- 
bodies, when  ihe  grandfathers  of  the  rich  folk,  who  now  looked 
down  upon  her,  had  been  Nobodies, — ifi  indeed,  they  had  any 
grand&thers  at  all.  I  don't  know  whether  any  one  out  of  our 
own  funily  ever  noticed  these  ruffles, — but  we  were  all  taught  as 
children  to  feel  rather  proud  when  my  mpther  put  them  on,  and 
to  hold  up  our  heads  as  became  the  descendants  of  the  lady  who 
had  first  possessed  the  laoe.    Not  but  what  my  dear  fftther  often 
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told  OS  that  pride  was  a  great  sin ;  we  were  never  allowed  to  l)e 
proud  of  anything  but  my  mother's  ruffles :  and  she  was  so  inno- 
cently happy  when  she  put  them  on,— often,  poor  dear  creatine, 
to  a  very  worn  and  threadbare  gown, — that  I  still  think,  even 
after  all  my  experience  of  life,  they  were  a  blessing  to  the  flmily. 
You  will  think  that  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  Lady  Lud- 
low. Not  at  all.  The  Lady  who  had  owned  the  lace,  Ursula 
Hanbury,  was  a  common  ancestress  of  both  my  mother  and  my 
Lady  Ludlow.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  when  my  poor  fEither 
died,  and  my  mother  was  sorely  pressed  to  know  what  to  do  with 
her  nine  children,  and  looked  for  and  wide  for  signs  of  willing- 
ness to  help.  Lady  Ludlow  sent  her  a  letter,  profering  aid  and 
assistance.  I  see  that  letter  now :  a  large  sheet  of  thick  yellow 
paper,  with  a  straight  broad  margin  left  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  delicate  Italian  writing, — ^writing  which  contained  far  more 
in  the  same  space  of  paper  than  hM  the  sloping,  or  masculine 
hand-writings  of  the  present  day.  It  was  sealed  with  a  coat  of 
arms, — a  lozenge, — ^for  Lady  Ludlow  was  a  widow.  My  mother 
made  us  notice  the  motto,  **  Foy  et  Loy,"  and  told  us  where  to 
look  for  tibe  quarterings  of  the  Hanbuiy  arms  before  she  opened 
the  letter.  Indeed,  I  think  she  was  rather  afraid  of  what  the 
contents  might  be ;  for,  as  I  hayo  said,  in  her  anxious  love  for 
her  fatherless  children,  she  had  written  to  many  people  upon 
whom,  to  tell  truly,  she  had  but  little  claim ;  and  their  cold,  hard 
answers  had  many  a  time  made  her  cry,  when  she  thought  none 
of  us  were  looking.  I  do  not  even  know  if  she  had  ever  seen 
Lady  Ludlow :  all  I  knew  of  her  was  that  she  was  a  very  grand 
lady,  whose  grandmother  had  been  half-sister  to  my  mother's 
great-grandmother ;  but  of  her  character  and  circumstances  I  had 
heard  nothing,  and  I  doubt  if  my  mother  was  acquainted  with 
them. 

I  looked  oyer  my  mother's  shoplder  to  read  the  letter;  it 
began,  "  Dear  Cousin  Margaret  Dawson,"  and  I  think  I  felt 
hopeful  from  the  moment  I  saw  those  words.  She  went  on  to 
Bay, — stay,  I  think  I  can  remember  the  very  words : 

*  DsAB  GotTSiN  Maboabbt  Dawson, — I  have  been  much  grieved 
'  to  hear  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  death  of  so  good  a 
^husband,  and  so  excellent  a  clergyman  as  I  have  always  heard 
*  that  my  late  cousin  Eichard  was  esteemed  to  be.' 

^'  There  1"  said  my  mother,  laying  her  finger  on  the  passage, 
^'  read  that  aloud  to  the  little  ones.  Let  them  hear  how  their 
ifother's  good  report  travelled  far  and  wide,  and  how  weE  he  is 
spoken  of  by  one  whom  he  never  saw.  Cousin  Eichard,  how 
prettily  her  ladyship  writes  I     Go  on,  Margaret  !'*     She  wiped 
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ba  ejes  as  she  spoke  :  and  laid  her  fingers  on  her  lips,  to  still 
my  little  sister,  Cecily,  who,  not  understanding  anything  about 
the  important  letter,  was  beginning  to  talk  and  make  a  noise. 
'  Yon  say  yon  are  left  witii  nine  children.     I  too  should  have 

*  had  nine,  if  mine  had  all  lived.  I  have  none  left  but  Eudolph, 
'  the  present  Lord  Ludlow.  He  is  married,  and  lives,  for  the 
'  most  part,  in  London.  But  I  entertain  six  young  gentlewomen 
'at  my  house  at  Connington,  who  are  to  me  as  daughters — save 

*  that,  perhaps,  I  restrict  them  in  certain  indulgences  in  dress 
'  and  diet  that  might  be  befitting  in  young  ladies  of  a  higher 
'  rank,  and  of  more  probable  wealth.  These  young  persons — 
'  all  of  condition,  though  out  of  means — are  my  constant  com- 
'  paoions,  and  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian  lady  towards 
'them.    One  of  these  young  gentlewomen  died  (at  her  own 

home,  whither  she  had  gone  upon  a  visit)  last  May.  Will  you 
'  do  me  the  fiivour  to  allow  your  eldest  daughter  to  supply  her 
'  place  in  my  household  ?  She  is,  as  I  make  out,  about  sixteen 
'years  of  age.  She  will  find  companions  here  who  are  but  a 
'  little  older  than  herself.  I  dress  my  young  friends  myself,  and 
'  make  each  of  them  a  small  allowance  for  pocket-money.  They 
'have  but  few  opportimities  for  matrimony,  as  Connington  is  far 
'  removed  ttom  any  town.  The  clergyman  is  a  deaf  old  widower ; 
'my  agent  is  married ;  and  as  for  the  neighbouring  farmers,  they 
'are,. of  course,  below  the  notice  of  the  young  gentlewomen 
'under  my  protection.  Still,  if  any  young  woman  wishes  to 
'  marry,  and  has  conducted  herself  to  my  satisfaction,  I  give  her 
'  a  wedding  dinner,  her  clothes,  and  her  house-linen.  And  such 
'  as  remain  with  me  to  my  death,  will  find  a  small  competency 
'provided  for  them  in  my  will.  I  reserve  to  myself  the  option 
'of  paying  their  travelling  expenses, — disliking  gadding  women, 
'  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  not  wishing  by  too  long  absence 
'  from  the  family  home  to  weaken  natural  ties. 

'  If  my  proposal  pleases  you  and  your  daughter — or  rather,  if 
4t  pleases  you,  for  I  trust  your  daughter  has  been  too  well 
'  brought  up  to  have  a  will  in  opposition  to  yours — let  me  know, 
'dear  cousin  Margaret  Dawson,  and  I  will  make  arrangements 
'for  meeting  the  young  gentlewoman  at  Cavistock,  which  is  the 
'nearest  point  to  which  tiie  coach  will  bring  her.' 

My  mother  dropped  the  letter,  and  sat  silent. 

"I  shall  not  know  what  to  do  without  you,  Margaret.'' 

A  moment  before,  like  a  young  imtried  girl  as  I  was,  I  had 
been  pleased  at  the  notion  of  seeing  a  new  place,  and  l^iding  a 
new  life.  But  now, — my  mother's  look  of  sorrow,  and  the  chil- 
dren's cry  of  remonstrance :  '*  Mother ;  I  won't  go,^'  I  said. 
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"  Nay !  but  you  had  better,"  replied  she,  sbakiiig  her  head. 
"  Lady  Ludlow  has  much  power.  She  can  help  your  brothers. 
It  will  not  do  to  slight  her  offer." 

So  we  accepted  it,  after  much  consultation.  We  were  re- 
warded,— or  so  we  thought, — for,  afterwards,  when  I  came  to 
know  Lady  Ludlow,  I  saw  that  she  would  haye  done  her  duty 
by  us,  as  helpless  relations,  however  we  might  have  rejected  her 
Undness, — ^by  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital  for  one  of  my 
brothers. 

And  this  was  how  I  came  to  know  my  Lady  Ludlow. 

I  remember  well  the  afternoon  of  my  arrival  at  Hanbury 
Court.  Her  ladyship  had  sent  to  meet  me  at  the  nearest  post- 
:town  at  which  the  mail-coach  stopped.  There  was  an  old  groom 
inquiring  for  me,  the  ostler  said,  if  my  name  was  Dawson — from 
Hanbury  Court,  he  believed.  I  felt  it  rather  formidable ;  and 
first  began  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  going  among 
.^strangers,  when  I  lost  sight  of  the  guard  to  whom  my  mother 
iiad  intrusted  me.  I  was  perched  up  in  a  high  gig  witii  a  hood 
to  it,  such  as  in  those  days  was  called  a  chair,  and  my  com- 
panion was  driving  deliberately  through  the  most  pastoral 
country  I  had  ever  yet  seen.  By-and-by  we  ascended  a  long 
hill,  and  the  man  got  out  and  walked  at  the  horse's  head.  I 
should  have  liked  to  walk,  too,  very  much  indeed ;  but  I  did  not 
know  how  for  I  might  do  it;  and,  in  fact,  I  dared  not  speak  to 
ask  to  be  helped  down  the  deep  steps  of  the  gig.  We  were  at 
last  at  the  top, — on  a  long,  breezy,  sweeping,  unenclosed  piece 
of  ground,  call^,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  a  Chase.  The  groom 
stopped,  breathed,  patted  his  horse,  and  then  mounted  again  to 
.my^ide. 

"  Are  we  near  Hanbury  Court  ?"  I  asked. 

-*'  Near  I  Why,  Miss  I  we've  a  matter  of  ten  mile  yet  to  go." 

Once  launched  into  conversation,  we  went  on  pretty  glibly. 
I  &iicy  he  had  been  a&aid  of  beginning  to  speak  to  me,  just  as  I 
was  to  biTTi ;  but  he  got  over  his  shyness  with  me  sooner  than  I 
did  mine  with  him.  I  let  him  choose  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion, although  very  often  I  could  not  understand  the  points  of 
interest  in  them :  for  instance,  he  talked  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  a  fSeunous  race  which  a  certain  dog-fox  had  given 
him,  above  thirty  years  before ;  and  spoke  of  all  the  covers  and 
turns  just  as  if  I  knew  them  as  well  as  he  did ;  and  all  the  time 
I  was  wondering  what  kind  of  an  animal  a  dog-fox  might  be. 

After  we  left  the  Chase,  the  road  grew  worse.  No  one  in 
these  days,  who  has  not  seen  the  byroads  of  fifty  years  ago,  can 
imagine  what  they  were.    We  had  to  quarter,  as  Bandal  called 
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it,  nearly  all  the  way  along  the  deep-mtted,  miry  lanes ;  and  the 
tremendous  jolts  I  occasionally  met  with  made  myl^eat  in  the 
gig  80  unsteady  that  I  could  not  look  abont  me  at  all,  I  was  so 
mnch  occnpied  in  holding  on.  The  road  was  too  muddy  for  me 
to  walk  without  dirtying  myself  more  than  I  liked  to  do,  just 
before  my  first  sight  of  my  Lady  Ludlow.  But  by-and-by,  when 
we  came  to  the  fields  in  which  the  lane  ended,  I  begged  Eandal 
to  help  me  down,  as  I  saw  that  I  could  pick  my  steps  among  the 
pasture  grass  without  making  myself  unfit  to  be  seen;  and 
Bandal,  out  of  pity  for  his  steaming  horse,  wearied  with  the  hard 
struggle  through  the  mud,  thanked  me  kindly,  and  helped  me 
down  with  a  springing  jump. 

The  pastures  feU  gradually  down  to  the  lower  land,  shut  in  on 
either  side  by  rows  of  high  elms,  as  if  there  had  been  a  wide 
grand  avenue  here  in  former  times.  Down  the  grassy  gorge  we 
went,  seeing  the  sunset  sky  at  the  end  of  the  shadowed  descent. 
Suddenly  we  came  to  a  long  flight  of  steps. 

"If  you'll  run  down  there.  Miss,  I'll  go  round  and  meet  you, 
and  then  you'd  better  mount  again,  for  my  lady  will  like  to  see 
you  drive  up  to  the  house." 

"  Are  we  near  the  house  ?"  said  I,  suddenly  checked  by  the 
idea. 

"Down  there,  Miss,"  replied  he,  pointing  with  his  whip  to 
certain  stacks  of  twisted  chimneys  rising  out  of  a  group  of  trees, 
in  deep  shadow  against  the  crimson  light,  and  which  lay  just 
beyond  a  great  square  lawn  at  the  base  of  the  steep  slope  of  a 
hundred  yards,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  stood. 

I  went  down  the  steps  quietly  enough.  I  met  Bandal  and  the 
gig  at  the  bottom ;  and,  falling  into  a  side  road  to  the  left,  we 
drove  sedately  round,  through  the  gateway,  and  into  the  great 
court  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  road  by  which  we  had  come  lay  right  at  the  back. 

Hanbury  Court  is  a  vast  red-brick  house — at  least,  it  is  cased 
in  part  with  red  bricks ;  and  the  gate-house  and  walls  about  the 
place  are  of  brick,^ — wiih  stone  facings  at  every  comer,  and  door, 
and  window,^uch  as  you  see  at  Hampton  Court.  At  the  back 
are  the  gables,  and  arched  doorways,  and  stone  mullions,  which 
show  (so  Lady  Ludlow  used  to  tell  us)  that  it  was  once  a  priory. 
There  was  a  prior's  parlour,  I  know — only  we  called  it  Mrs. 
MedHcott's  room ;  and  there  was  a  tithe-bam  as  big  as  a  church, 
and  rows  of  fish-ponds,  all  got  ready  for  the  monks'  fasting-days 
in  old  time.  But  all  this  I  did  not  see  till  afterwards.  I 
hardly  noticed,  this  first  night,  the  great  Virginian  Creeper 
(said  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  England  by  one  of  my 
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lady's  ancestors^  that  half  covered  the  front  of  the  house.  As  I 
had  been  nnwilung  to  leave  the  guard  of  the  coach,  so  did  I  now 
feel  unwilling  to  leave  BandaL  a  known  Mend  of  three  hours. 
But  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  in  I  must  go ;  past  the  grand- 
looking  old  g^itleman  holding  the  door  open  for  me,  on  into  the 
great  hall  on  the  right  hand,  into  which  the  sun's  last  xays  were 
sending  in  glorious  red  light, — ^the  gentleman  was  now  walking 
before  me, — np  a  step  on  to  the  dsyis,  as  I  afterwards  learned 
that  it  was  called, — ^then  again  to  the  left,  through  a  series  of 
sitting-rooms,  opening  one  out  of  another,  and  aU  of  them  look- 
ing into  a  stately  garden,  glowing,  even  in  the  twilight,  with  the 
bloom  of  flowers.  We  went  up  four  steps  out  of  the  last  of 
these  rooms,  and  then  my  guide  lifted  up  a  hbavj  silk  curtain, 
and  I  was  in  th^  presence  of  my  Lady  Ludlow. 

She  was  very  small  of  stature,  and  veiy  upright.  She  wore  a 
great  lace  cap,  nearly  half  her  own  height,  I  should  think,  that 
went  round  her  head  (caps  which  tied  under  the  chin,  and  which 
we  callied  "  mobs,"  came  in  later,  and  my  lady  held  them  in 
great  contempt,  saying  people  mi^t  as  well  come  down  in  their 
nightcaps).  In  front  oi  my  lady's  cap  was  a  great  bow  of  white 
satin  ribbon;  and  a  broad  band  of  the  same  ribbon  was  tied 
tight  round  her  head,  and  served  to  keep  the  cap  straight.  She 
had  a  fine  Lidian  muslin  shawl  folded  over  her  shoulders  and 
across  her  chest,  and  an  apron  of  the  same ;  a  black  silk  mode 
gown,  made  with  short  deeves  and  ruffles,  and  with  the  tail 
tiiereof  pulled  through  the  pocket-hole,  so  as  to  shorten  it  to  a 
useful  length :  beneath  it  f^e  wore,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  a 
quilted  lavender  satin  petticoat.  Her  hair  was  snowy  white,  bat 
I  hardly  saw  it,  it  was  so  covered  with  her  cap :  her  skin,  even 
at  her  age,  was  waxen  in  texture  and  tint ;  her  eyes  were  large 
and  dark  blue,  and  must  have  been  her  great  beauty  when  sho 
was  young,  for  there  was  nothing  particular,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, either  in  mouth  or  nose.  She  had  a  great  gold-headed 
stick  by  her  chair ;  but  I  think  it  was  more  as  a  mark  of  state 
and  dignity  than  for  use ;  for  she  had  as  light  and  brisk  a  step 
when  ^e  chose  as  any  girl  of  fifteen,  and,  in  her  private  early 
walk  of  meditation  in  the  mornings,  would  go  as  swiftly  £roin 
garden  alley  to  garden  alley  as  any  one  of  us. 

She  was  standing  up  when  I  went  in.  I  dropped  my  curtsey 
at  the  door,  which  my  mother  had  always  taught  me  as  a  part  of 
good  manners,  and  went  up  instinctively  to  my  lady.  She  did 
not  put  out  her  hand,  but  raised  herself  a  little  on  tiptoe,  and 
kissed  me  on  both  cheeks. 
.   "  You  are  cold,  my  child.    You  shall  havie  a  dish  of  tea  witib 
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me."  She  rang  a  little  hand-^bell  on  the  table  by  her,  and  her 
waiting-maid  came  in  &om  a  small  anteroom ;  and,  as  if  all  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  awaiting  my  arrival,  brought  with  her  a 
small  china  seryice  with  tea  ready  made,  and  a  plate  of  deli- 
cately-cut bread  and  butter,  every  morsel  of  which  I  could  have 
eaten,  and  been  none  the  better  for  it,  so  hungry  was  I  after  my 
long  ride.  The  waiting-inaid  took  off  my  cloak,  and  I  sat  down, 
sorely  alarmed  at  the  silence,  the  hushed  foot-fSedls  of  the  sub- 
dued maiden  over  the  thick  carpet,  and  the  soft  voice  and  clear 
pronunciation  of  my  Lady  Ludlow.  My  teaspoon  fell  against 
my  cup  with  a  sharp  noise,  that  seemed  so  out  of  place  and 
season  that  I  blushed-  deeply.  My  lady  caught  my  eye  with 
hers, — both  keen  and  sweet  were  &ose  dark-blue  eyes  of  her 
ladyship's : — 

*Tour  hands  are  very  cold,  my  dear ;  take  off  those  gloves" 
(1  wore  thick  serviceable  doeskin,  and  had  been  too  shy  to  take 
them  off  unbidden),  "  and  let  me  try  and  warm  them — the  even- 
ings are  very  dully."  And  she  held  my  great  red  hands  in  hers, 
— soft, 'warm,  white,, ring-laden.  Looking  at  last  a  little  wist- 
fully into  my  fiwe,  she  said — "  Poor  child  I  And  you're  the 
eldest  of  nine  I  I  had  a  daughter  who  would  have  been  just  your 
age;  but  J  cannot  fancy  ner  the  eldest  of  nine."  Then  came  a 
pause  of  silence ;  and  then  she  rang  her  bell,  and  desired  her 
waiting-maid,  Adams,  to  show  me  to  my  room. 

It  was  so  small  that  I  think.it  must  have  been  a  cell.  The 
walls  were  whitewashed  stone;  the  bed  was  of  white  dimity. 
There  was  a  small  piece  of  red  staircarpet  on  each  side  of  the 
bed,  and  two  chairs.  In  a  closet  a^'oining  were  my  washstand 
and  toilet-table.  There  was  a  text  of  Scripture  painted  on  the 
wall  right  opposite  to  my  bed  ;  and  below  hung  a  print,  common 
enough  in  tiiose  days,  of  King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte, 
with  alt  their  numerous  children,  down  to  the  little  Princess 
Amelia  in  a  go-cart.  On  each  side  hung  a  small  portrait,  also 
engraved :  on  the  left,  it  was  Louis  the  Sixteenth ;  on  the  other, 
Maiie-Antoinette.  On  the  cHinmey-piece  there  was  a  tinder-box 
and  a  Prayer-book.  I  do  not  remember  anything  else  in  the 
room.  Indeed,  in  those  days  people  did  not  dream  of  writing- 
tables,  and  inkstands,  and  portfolios,  and  easy  Chairs,  and  what 
not.  We  were  taught  to  go  into  our  bedrooms  for  the  purposes 
of  dressing,  and  sleeping,  and  praying.     . 

Presently  I  wias  summoned  to  supper.  I  followed  the  young 
lady  who  h^  been  sent  to  call  me,  down  the  wide  shallow  stairs^ 
into  the  great  hall,  through  Vhich  I  had  first  passed  on  my  way 
to  my  Lf^y  Ludlow's  room.  There  were  four  other  young  gentle- 
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women,  all  standing,  and  all  silent,  who  curtsied  to  me  when  I 
first  came  in.  They  were  dressed  in  a  kind  of  uniform  :  muslin 
caps  bound  round  their  heads  with  blue  ribbons,  plain  muslin 
handkerchiefs,  lawn  aprons,  and  drab-coloured  stuff  gowns.  They 
were  all  gathered  together  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  table,  on 
which  were  placed  a  couple  of  cold  chickens,  a  salad,  and  a  frvdi 
tart.  On  the  dais  there  was  a  smaller  round  table,  on  which 
stood  a  silver  jug  filled  with  milk,  and  a  small  roU.  Near  that 
was  set  a  carved  chair,  with  a  countess's  coronet  surmounting  the 
back  of  it.  I  thought' that  some  one  might  have  spoken  to  me ; 
but  they  were  shy,  and  I  was  shy ;  or  else  there  was  some  other 
sreason ;  but,  indeed,  almost  the  minute  after  I  had  come  into  the 
hall  by  the  door  at  the  lower  han4,  her  ladyship  entered  by  the 
door  opening  upon  the  dais ;  whereupon  we  all  curtsied  very  low ; 
I  because  I  saw  the  others  do  it.  She  stood,  and  looked  at  us  for 
a  moment. 

"Young  gentlewomen,"  said  she,  "make  Margaret  Dawson 
welcome  among  ;f  ou  ;'*  and  they  treated  me  with  the  kind  polite- 
ness due  to  a  stranger,  but  still  without  any  talking  beyond  what 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  meal.  After  it  was  over,  and 
grace  was  said  by  one  of  our  party,  my  lady  rang  her  hand-bell, 
and  the  servants  came  in  and  cleared  away  the  supper  things: 
then  they  brought  in  a  portable  reading-desk,  which  was  placed 
on  the  dais,  and,  the  whole  household  trooping  in,  my  lady  called 
to  one  of  my  companions  to  come  up  and  read  the  Psalms  and 
Lessons  for  the  day.  I  remember  thinking  how  afraid  I  should 
have  been  had  I  been  in  her  place.  There  were  no  prayers. 
My  lady  thought  it  schismatic  to  have  any  prayers  excepting  ^ose 
in  the  Prayer-book ;  and  would  as  soon  have  preached  a  sermon 
herself  in  the  parish  church,  as  have  allowed  any  one  not  a  dea- 
con at  the  least  to  read  prayers  in  a  private  dwelling-house.  I 
«m  not  sure  that  even  then  she  would  have  approved  of  his  read- 
ing them  in  an  unconsecrated  place. 

She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  jDharlotte :  a  Hanbuiy 
of  that  old  stock  that  flourished  in  the  days  of  the  Plantageuets, 
and  heiress  of  all  tiie  land  that  remained  to  the  family,  of  the 
great  estates  which  had  once  stretched  into  four  separate  coun- 
ties. Hanbury  Court  was  hers  by  right.  She  had  married  Lord 
Ludlow,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  at  his  various  seats,  and 
away  from  her  ancestral  home.  She  had  lost  all  her  children  but 
one,  and  most  of  them  had  died  at  these  houses  of  Lord  Ludlow's ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  that  gave  my  lady  a  distaste  to  the  places,  and  a 
longing  to  come  back  to  Hanbury  Court,  where  she  had  been  bo 
happy  as  a  girl.    I  imagine  her  girlhood  had  been  the  happiest 
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tiine  of  her  life ;  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  most  of  her  opinions, 
when  I  knew  her  in  hkter  life,  were  singular  enough  then,  bnt 
Lad  been  universally  prevalent  fifty  years  before.  For  instance, 
while  I  lived  at  Hanbory  Conrt,  the  cry  for  education  was  begin- 
ning to  come  up :  Mr.  Baikes  had  set  up  his  Sunday  Schools ;  and 
some  clergymen  were  all  for  teaching  writing  and  arithmetic,  as 
well  as  reading.  My  lady  would  have  none  of  this ;  it  was  level- 
ling and  revolutionary,  she  said.  When  a  young  woman  came  to 
be  hired,  my  lady  would  have  her  in,  and  see  if  she  liked  her 
looks  and  her  dress,  and  question  her  about  her  family.  Her  lady- 
ship laid  great  stress  upon  this  latter  point,  saying  that  a  girl 
who  did  not  warm  up  when  any  interest  or  curiosity  was  ex- 
pressed about  her  motiier,  or  the  "  baby"  (if  there  was  one),  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  good  servant.  Then  she  would  make  her 
put  out  her  feet,  to  see  if  they  were  well  and  neatly  shod.  Then 
she  would  bid  her  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.  Then 
she  inquired  if  she  could  write.  If  she  could,  and  she  had  liked 
all  that  had  gone  before,  her  i&ce  sank — ^it  was  a  great  disap- 
pointment, for  it  was  an  all  but  inviolable  rule  with  her  never  to 
engage  a  servant  who  could  write.  But  I  have  known  her  lady- 
ship break  through  it,  although  in  both  cases  in  which  she  did  so 
she  put  the  girl's  principles  to  a  farther  and  unusual  test  in  ask- 
ing her  to  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments.  One  pert  young 
woman — and  yet  I  was  sorry  for  her  too,  only  she  afterwards 
niarried  a  rich  draper  in  Shrewsbury — who  had  got  through  her 
trials  pretty  tolerably,  considering  she  could  write,  spoilt  all,  by 
saying  glibly,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Commandment,  "An't  please 
yonr  ladyship,  I  can  oast  accounts." 

"Go  away,  wench,"  said  my  lady  in  a  huny,  "  you're  only  fit 
for  trade ;  you  will  not  suit  me  for  a  servant."  The  girl  went 
away  crestfallen :  in  a  minute,  however,  my  lady  sent  me  after 
her  to  see  that  she  had  something  te  eat  before  leaving  the  house ; 
and,  indeed,  she  sent  for  her  once  again,  but  it  was  only  to  give 
her  a  Bible,  and  to  bid  her  beware  of  French  principles,  which 
had  led  the  French  to  cut  off  their  king's  and  queen's  heads. 

The  poor,  blubbering  girl  said,  "  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  wouldn't 
hurt  a  fly,  much  less  a  Mng,  and  I  cannot  abide  the  French,  nor 
&ogB  neither,  for  that  matter." 

But  my  lady  was  inexorable,  and  took  a  girl  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  to  make  up  for  her  alarm  about  the  progress  of 
edocation  towards  addition  and  subtraction;  and  afterwards^ 
when  the  clergyman  who  was  at  Hanbory  parish  when  I  came 
there,  had  died,  and  the  bishop  had  appointed  another,  and  a 
yoimger  man,  in  his  stead,  this  was  one  of  the  points  on  which 
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ho  and  my  lady  did  not  agree.  While  good  old  deaf  Mr.  Moimt« 
ford  liyed,  it  was  my  lady^s  costom,  when  indisposed  for  a  ser- 
mon, to  stand  up  at  iSbe  door  of  her  large  square  pew, — jnst 
opposite  to  the  reading-desk, — and  to  say  (at  that  part  of  the 
morning  service'  where  it  is  decreed  that,  in  quires  and  places 
where  tibiey  sing,  here  foUoweth  the  anthem) :  '*  Mr.  Mountford, 
I  will  not  ttbnble  you  for  a  discourse  this  morning."  And  we 
all  knelt  down  to  the  Litany  with  great  satis&iction ;  for  Mr. 
M^^untford,  th6n^  he  oonld  not  hear^  had  always  his  eyes  open 
about  this  part  of  the  service,  for  any  of  my  lady's  movements. 
But  the  new  clergyman,  Mr.  Gray,  was  of  a  different  stamp.  He 
was  very  zealous  in  all  his  parish  work ;  and  my  lady,  who  was 
just  as^good  as  she  could  be  to  the  poor,  was  often  crying  him 
up  as  a  godsend  to  the  parish,  and  he  never  could  send  amiss  to 
the  Court  wh^  he  wanted  broth,  or  wine,  or  jelly,  or  sago  for  a 
sick  person.  •  But  he  needs  must  take  up  the  new  hobby  of  edn- 
<iation ;  and  I  could  see  that  this  put  my  lady  sadly  about  one 
Sunday,  when  she  suspected,  I  know  not  how,  that  there  was 
someth^g  to  be  said  in  his  sermon  about  a  Sunday-school  which 
he  was  planning.  She  stood  up,  as  she  had  not  done  since  Mr. 
Mountfoord's  death,  two  years  and  better  before  this  time,  and 
said— i 

"Mr.  Gray,  I  will  not  trouble  you  for  a  discourse  this 
morning." 

But  hervoic^  was  not  well-assured  and  steady ;  and  we  knelt 
down  with'  more  of  curiosity  than  satis£EU)tion  in  our  minds. 
Mr.  Gray  *prealched  a  very  rousing  sermon,  on  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  Sabbath-school  in  the  village.  My  lady  shut  her 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  ;  but  I  don't  believe  she  lost  a 
word  of  it,  though  she  said  nothing  about  it  that  I  heard  until 
the  next  Saturday,  when  two  of  us,  as  was  the  custom,  were  riding 
out  with  her  in  her  carriage,  and  we  went  to  see  a  poor  bedridden 
womaxi,  who  lived  some  nnles  away  at  the  otiber  end  of  the  estate 
a!nd  of  the  parish :  and  as  we  came  out  of  the  cottage  we  met  Mr. 
Gray  walking  up  to  it,  in  a  great  heat,  and  loo^g  very  tired. 
My  lady  beckoned  him  to  her,  and  told  him  she  should  wait  and 
take  him  home  with  her,  adding  that  she  wondered  to  see  him 
there,  so  fsur  from  his  home,  for  that  it  was  beyond  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey  j  and,  £rOm  what  she  had  gathered  from  his  sermon 
the-la»t  Sutiday,  hd  wa»aU  for  Judaism  against  Christianil^.  He 
looked'as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  she  meant ;  but  the  troth 
was  that,  biBside»-tiie  way  in  which  he  had  spoken  up  for  schoolfi 
and' schoolings,  &e  hadk^t  calling  Sunday  the  Sabbath :  and, as 
her  ladyshi|i  said,  "  The  Sabbath  is  the  Sabbath,  and  that's  <)ne 
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thing—it  is  Saturday ;  and  if  I  keep  it,  Fm  a  Jew,  vrhich  I'm 
not.  Abd  Sunday  is  Sunday ;  and  that's  another  thing ;  and  if  I 
keep  it,  Tm  a  Christian,  which  I  hmnbly  trust  I  am." 

Bat  when  Mr.  Gray  got  an  inkling  of  her  meaning  in  talking 
abonf  a  Sabbath-day's  jonmey,  he  only  took  notice  of  a  part 
of  it:  he'  smiled  and  bowed,  and  said  no  one  knew  better 
than  her  ladyship  what  were  the  duties  that  abrogated  all  in* 
ferior  laws  regarding  the  Sabbath;  and  that  he  must  go  in 
and  read  to  old  Betty  Brown,  so  iJiat  he  would  not  detain  her 
ladyship. 

"  But  I  shall  wait  for  you,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  she.  "  Or  I  will 
take  a  drive  round  by  Oakfield,  and  be  back  in  an  hour's  time." 
For,  you  see,  she  would  not  have  him  feel  hurried  or  troubled 
with  a  thought  that  he  was  keeping  her  waiting,  while  he  ought 
to  be  comforting  and  praying  with  old  Betty. 

**  A  very  pretty  young  man,  my  dears,"  said  she,  as  we  drove 
sway.     *'  But  I  shall  have  my  pew  glazed  all  the  same." 

We  did  not  know  what  she  meant  at  the  time  ;  but  the  next 
Snnday  but  one  we  did.  She  had  the  curtains  aU  round  the 
grand  old  Hanbury  fEunily  seat  taken  down,  and,  instead  of 
ihem,  there  was  gMs  up  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  We 
entered  by  a  door,  with  a  window  in  it  that  drew  up  or  down 
just  like  what  you  see  in  carriages.  This  window  was  generally 
down,  and  then  we  could  hear  perfectly ;  but  if  Mr.  Qray  used 
the  word  "  Sabbath,"  or  spoke  in  &vour  of  schooling  and 
education,  my  lady  stepped  out  of  her  comer,  and  drew  up  the 
window  with  a  decided  clang  and  dash. 

I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  Mr.  Gray.  The  pre- 
sentation to  the  living  of  Hanbuiy  was  vested  in  two  trustees, 
of  whom  Lady  Ltdlow  was  one :  Lord  Ludlow  had  exercised 
this  right  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mountford,  who  had  won 
his  lordship's  favour  by  his  excellent  horsemanship.  Nor  was 
Mr.  Moundbrd  a  bad  clergyman,  as  clergymen  went  in  those 
days.  He  did  not  drink,  though  he  liked  good  eating  as  much 
as  any  one.  And  if  any  poor  person  was  iU,  and  he  heard  of  it, 
he  would  send  them  plates  from  his  own  dinner  of  what  he 
himself  liked  best ;  sometimes  of  dishes  which  were  almost  as 
had  as  poison  to  sick  people.  He  meant  kindly  to  everybody 
except  ^Lissenters,  whom  Lady  Ludlow  and  he  united  in  tiying 
to  dnve  out  of  the  parish ;  and  among  dissenters  he  particuiLarly 
ahhorred  Methodists — some  one  said,  because  John  Wesley  had 
ohjected  to  his  hunting.  But  that  must  have  been  long  ago, 
for  when  I  knew  h^Tw  he  was  far  too  stout  and  too  heavy  to 
hnnf ;  besides,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  disapproved  of  huntingi 
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and  had  intimated  his  disapprobation  to  the  clergy.  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  a  good  ran  would  not  have  come  amiss,  even 
in  a  moral  point  of  yiew,  to  Mr.  Monntford.  He  ate  so  mnch, 
and  took  so  little  exercise,  that  we  yonng  women  often  heard 
of  his  being  in  terrible  passions  with  lus  servants,  and  the 
sexton  and  clerk.  Bnt  they  none  of  them  minded  him  much, 
for  he  soon  came  to  himself  and  was  sure  to  make  them  seme 
present  or  other — some  said  in  proportion  to  his  anger ;  so  that 
the  sexton,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  (as  all  sextons  are,  I  think), 
said  that  the  vicar's  saying,  "  The  Devil  take  you,"  was  worth  a 
shilling  any  day,  whereas  "The  Deuce  "  was  a  shabby  sixpenny 
speech,  only  fit  for  a  curate. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  Mr.  Mountford,  too.  He 
could  not  bear  to  see  pain,  or  sorrow,  or  misery  of  any  kind ; 
and,  if  it  came  under  his  notice,  he  was  never  easy  till  he  had 
relieved  it,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate.  But  he  was  a&aid  of  being 
made  uncomfortable ;  so,  if  he  possibly  could,  he  would  avoid 
seeing  any  one  who  was  ill  or  unhappy ;  and  he  did  not  thank 
any  one  for  telling  him  about  them. 

"  What  would  your  ladyship  have  me  to  do  ?"  he  once  said 
to  my  Lady  Ludlow,  when  she  wished  him  to  go  and  see  a  poor 
man  who  had  broken  his  leg.     "  I  cannot  piece  the  leg  as  the 
doctor  can;  I  cannot  nurse  him  as  well  as  his  wife  does;  I  may 
talk  to  him,  but  he  no  more  understands  me  than  I  do  the 
language  of  the  alchemists.    My  coming  puts  In'm   out ;  he 
stiffens  himself  into  an  uncomfortable  posture,  out  of  respect  to 
the  cloth,  and  dare  not  take  the  comfort  of  kicking,  and 
swearing,  and  scolding  his  wife,  while  I  am  there.     I  hear  him, 
with  my  figurative  ears,  my  lady,  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
my  back  is  turned,  and  tibe  sermon  that  he  thinks  I  ought 
to  have  kept  for  the  pulpit,  and  have  delivered  to  his  neigh- 
bours (whose  case,  as  he  fEmcies,  it  would  just  have  fitted, 
as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  addressed  to  the  sinfdl),  is  all  ended, 
and  done,  for  the  day.     I  judge  others  as  myself;  I  do  to  them 
as  I  would  be  done  to.     That's  Christianity,  at  any  rate.    I 
should   hate — saving  your  ladyship's  presence — to  have  my 
Lord  Ludlow  coming  and  seeing  me,  if  I  were  ill.     'Twould 
be  a  great  honour,  no  doubt ;  but  I  should  have  to  put  on  & 
dean  nightcap  for  the  occasion ;  and  sham  patience,  in  order 
to  be  polite,  and  not  weary  his  lordship  witii  my  complaints. 
I  should  be  twice  as  thankful  to  him  if  he  would  send  me  game, 
or  a  good  &t  haunch,  to  bring  me  up  to  that  pitch  of  health 
and  strength  one  ought  to  be  in,  to  appreciate  the  honour 
of  a  visit  £rom  a  nobleman.    So  I  shall  send  Jerry  Butler  a 
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good  dinner  eyery  day  till  he  is  strong  again ;  and  spare  the 
poor  old  fellow  my  presence  and  advice." 

My  lady  wonld  be  puzzled  by  this,  and  by  many  other  of  Mr. 
Mountford's  speeches.  But  he  had  been  appointed  by  my  lord, 
and  she  could  not  question  her  dead  husband's  wisdom;  and 
she  knew  that  the  dinners  were  always  sent,  and  often  a  guinea 
or  two  to  help  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills ;  and  Mr.  Mountford 
was  true  blue,  as  we  call  it,  to  the  back-bone ;  hated  the  dis- 
senters and  the  French ;  and  could  hardly  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
without  giving  out  the  toast  of  *'  Church  and  King,  and  down 
with  the  Bump."  Moreover,  he  had  once  had  the  honour 
of  preaching  before  the  King  and  Queen,  and  two  of  the 
Princesses,  at  Weymouth;  and  the  King  had  applauded  his 
sennon  audibly  witii, — "  Very  good ;  very  good  ;"  and  that  was 
a  seal  put  upon  his  merit  in  my  lady's  eyes. 

Besides,  in  the  long  winter  Sunday  evenings,  he  would  come 
up  to  the  Court,  and  read  a  sermon  to  us  girls,  and  play  a  game 
of  picquet  with  my  lady  afterwards ;  which  served  to  shorten 
the  tedium  of  the  time.  My  lady  would,  on  those  occasions, 
invite  him  to  sup  with  her  on  the  dais ;  but  as  her  meal  was 
invariably  bread  and  milk  only,  Mr.  Mountford  preferred  sitting 
down  amongst  us,  and  made  a  joke  about  its  being  wicked  and 
heterodox  to  eat  meagre  on  Sunday,  a  festival  of  the  Church. 
We  smiled  at  this  joke  just  as  much  the  twentieth  time  we 
heard  it  as  we  did  at  the  first ;  for  we  knew  it  was  coming, 
because*  he  always  coughed  a  little  nervously  before  he  made 
a  joke,  for  fear  my  lady  should  not  approve  :  and  neither  she 
nor  he  seemed  to  remember  that  he  had  ever  hit  upon  the  idea 
before. 

Mr.  Mountford  died  quite  suddenly  at  last.  We  were  all 
very  sorry  to  lose  him.  He  left  some  of  his  property  (for 
he  had  a  private  estate)  to  the  poor  of  the  pari^,  to  furnish 
them  with  an  annual  Clmstmas  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pndding,  for  which  he  wrote  out  a  very  good  receipt  in  the 
codicil  to  his  will. 

Moreover,  he  desired  his  executors  to  see  that  the  vault,  in 
which  the  vicars  of  Hanbury  were  interred,  was  well  aired, 
before  his  cofi^  was  taken  in ;  for,  all  his  life  long,  he  had  had 
a  dread  of  damp,  and  latterly  he  kept  his  rooms  to  such  a  pitch 
of  warmth  that  some  thought  it  hastened  his  end. 

Then  the  other  trustee,  as  I  have  said,  presented  the  living 
to  Mr.  Gray,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  It  was  quite 
natural  for  us  all,  as  belonging  in  some  sort  to  the  Hanbury 
fiffluly,  to  disapprove  of  the  ol£er  trustee's  choice.     But  when 
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some  ill-natured  person  oircnlibted  the  report  that  Mr.  Gtay 
was  a  Moravian  Methodist,  I  remember  my  lady  said,  '^She 
cotdd  not  believe  anything  so  bad,  -without  a  great  deal  of 
evidence." 


CHAPTEK  II. 

Bkfobe  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Gray,  I  think  I  onght  to  makd 
yon  understand  something  more  of  what  we  did  all  day  long  at 
Hanbnry  Court.  There  were  five  of  us  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  all  young  women  of  good  descent,  and  allied 
(however  distantly)  to  people  of  rank.  When  we  were  not  with 
my  lady,  Mrs.  Medlicott  looked  after  us ;  a  gentle  Htlie  woman, 
who  had  been  companion  to  my  lady  for  many  years,  and  was 
indeed,  I  have  been  told,  some  kind  of  relation  to  heri  Mrs. 
Medlicott's  parents  had  lived  in  Germany,  and  the  conse(][uence 
was,  she  spoke  English  with  a  very' foreign  accent.  Another 
consequence  was,  that  she  excelled  in  all  manner  of  needlework, 
such  as  is  not  kaown  even  by  nkme  in  these  days.  She  cotild 
dam  either  lace,  table-linen,  India  muslin,  or  stockings,  so 
that  no  one  could  tell  where  tiie  hole  or  rent  had  been;  Though 
a  good  Protestant,  and  never  missing  Guy  Faux  day  at  church, 
she  was  as  skilfol  at  fine  work  as  any  nun  in  a  Papist  convent. 
She  would  take  a  piece  of  French  cambric,  and  by  drawing  out 
9ome  threads,  and  working  in  others,  it  became  delicate  lace  in 
a  very  few  hours.  She  did  the  fiame  by  Hollands  cloth,  and 
made  coarse  strong  lace,  with  which  aU  my  lady's  napkins  and 
table-linen  were  trimmed.  We  worked  under  her  during  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  either  in  the  still-room,  or  at  our  sewiag 
in  a  chamber  that  opened  out  of  the  great  haU.  My  ladj 
despised  every  kind  of  work  that  would  now  be  called  Fancy- 
woi*k.  She  considered  that  the  use  of  coloured  threads  or 
worsted  was  only  fit  to  amuse  children ;  but  that  grown  women 
ought  not  to  be  taken  with  mere  blues  and  reds,  but  to  restrict 
their  pleasure  in  sewing  to  making  small  and  delicate  stitehes. 
She  would  speak  of  the  old  tapest^  in  the  hall  as  the  work  of 
her  ancestresses,  who  lived  before  the  Eeformation,  and  were 
consequently  unacquainted  with  pure  and  simple -tastes  in  work, 
as  well  as  in  religion.  Nor  would  my  lady  sancMon  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  iJiis  century,  mitde  all 
the  fine  ladies  take  to  making  shoes.  She  said  that  such  work 
was  a  consequence  of  the  French  Bevolution,  which  had  done 
much  to  annihilate  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  class,  and 
hence  it  was,  that  she  saw  yotmg  ladies  of  birth  and  breeding 
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handling  lasts,  and  awls,  and  dirty  cobbleis'-wax,  like  shoe- 
makers' daughters. 

Veiy  frequently  one  of  ns  would  be  summoned  to  my  lady  to 
read  aloud  to  her,  as  she  sat  in  her  small  withdrawing-room, 
gome  improving  book.  It  was  generally  Mr.  Addison's  ^'  Spec- 
tator ;"  but  one  year,  I  remember,  we  had  to  read  '*  Sturm's  Ee- 
flections,"  translated  from  a  G^erman  book  Mrs.  Medlicott 
recommended.  Mr.  Sturm  told  us  what  to  think  about  for  every 
day  in  the  year ;  and  very  dull  it  was ;  but  I  believe  Queen 
Charlotte  had  liked  the  book  very  much,  and  the  thought  of  her 
royal  approbation  kept  my  lady  awake  during  the  reading. 
"Mrs.  Chapone's  Letters"  and  "Dr.  Gregory's  Advice  to 
Young  Indies"  composed  the  rest  of  our  Hbrary  for  week-day 
reading.  I,  for  one,  was  glad  to  leave  my  fine  sewing,  and  even 
my  reading  aloud  ^^ough  this  last  did  keep  me  witiii  my  dear 
^y)  to  go  to  the  still-room  and  potter  about  among  the  preserves 
and  the  medicated  waters.  There  was  no  doctor  for  many  miles 
roond,  and  with  Mrs.  Medlicott  to  direct  us,  and  Dr.  Buchan  to 
go  by  for  recipes,  we  sent  out  many  a  bottle  of  physic,  which,  I 
dare  say,  was  as  good  as  what  comes  out  of  the  druggist's  shop. 
At  any  rate,  I  do  not  think  we  did  much  harm ;  for  if  any  of  our 
physics  tasted  stronger  than  usual,  Mrs.  Medlicott  would  bid  us 
let  it  down  with  ooohineal  and  water,  to  make  all  safe,  as  she 
said.  So  our  bottles  of  medicine  had  very  little  real  physic  in 
them  at  last ;  but  we  were  careM  in  putting  labels  on  them, 
which  looked  very  mysterious  to  those  who  could  not  read,  and 
helped  the  medicine  to  do  its  work.  I  have  sent  off  many  a 
bottle  of  salt  and  water  coloured  red ;  and  whenever  we  had 
nothing  else  to  do  in  the  still-room,  Mrs.  Medlicott  would  set  us 
to  making  bread-pills,  by  way  of  practice ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  say, 
they  were  very  efficacious,  as  before  we  gave  out  a  box  Mrs. 
Medlicott  always  told  the  patient  what  symptoms  to  expect ; 
and  I  hardly  ever  inquired  without  hearing  that  they  had  pro- 
dnced  their  ^(Beot,  There  was  one  old  man,  who  took  six  pills 
ariiight,  of  any  kind  we  liked  to  give  him,  to  make  him  sleep  ; 
and  if,  by  any  chance,  his  daughter  had  forgotten  to  let  us  know 
that  he  was  out  of  his  medicine,  he  was  so  restless  and  miserable 
that,  as  he  said,  he  thought.he  was  like  to  die.  I  think  ours  was 
what  would  be  called  homoeopathic  practice  now-a-days.  Then 
we  learnt  to  make  all  the  cakss  and  dishes  of  the  season  in  the 
still-room.  We  had  plum-porridge  and  mince-pies  at  Christmas, 
Otters  and  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  furmenty  on  Mothering 
Scmday,  violet-cakes  in  Passion  Week,  tan^-pudding  on  Easter 
Sonday,  three-cornered  cakes  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  so  on 
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through  the  year :  all  made  from  good  old  Church  receipts, 
handed  down  from  one  of  my  lady's  earliest  Frotestasit  ances- 
tresses. 'Every  one  of  us  passed  a  portion  of  the  day  with  Lady 
Ludlow ;  and  now  and  then  we  rode  6ut  with  her  in  her  coach 
and  four.  She  did  not  like  to  go  out  with  a  pair  of  horses,  con- 
sidering this  rather  beneath  her  rank ;  and,  indeed,  four  horses 
were  very  often  needed  to  pull  her  heavy  coach  through  the  stifl 
mud.  But  it  was  rather  a  cumbersome  equipage  through  the 
narrow  Warwickshire  lanes ;  and  I  used  often  to  think  it  was 
well  that  countesses  were  not  plentifal,  or  else  we  might  have 
met  another  lady  of  quality  in  another  coach  and  four,  where 
there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  turning,  or  passing  each 
other,  and  very  little  chance  of  backing.  Once  when  the  idea 
of  this  danger  of  meeting  another  countess  in  a  narrow,  deep- 
rutted  lane  was  very  prominent  in  my  mind,  I  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Medlicott  what  would  have  to  be  done  on  such  an  occasion ; 
and  she  told  me  that  '*  de  latest  creation  must  back,  for  sure," 
which  puzzled  me  a  good  deal  at  the  time,  although  I  under- 
stand it  now.  I  began  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  '^  Peerage," 
a  book  which  had  seemed  to  me  rather  dull  before ;  but,  as  I  was 
always  a  coward  in  a  coach,  I  made  myself  well  acquainted 
with  the  dates  of  creation  of  our  three  Warwickshire  earls, 
and  was  happy  to  find  that  Earl  Ludlow  ranked  second,  the 
oldest  earl  being  a  hunting  widower,  and  not  likely  to  drive 
out  in  a  carriage. 

All  this  time  I  have  wandered  from  Mr.  Gray.  Of  course,  we 
first  saw  him  in  church  when  he  read  himself  in.  He  was  very 
red-faced,  the  kind  of  redness  which  goes  with  light  hair  and  a 
blushing  complexion  ;  he  looked  slight  and  short,  and  his  bright 
light  frizzy  hair  had  hardly  a  dash  of  powder  in  it.  I  remember 
my  lady  making* this  observation,  and  sighing  over  it;  for, 
though  since  the  fiEunine  in  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
and  eighteen  hundred  there  had  been  a  tax  on  hair-powder,  yet 
it  was  reckoned  very  revolutionary  and  Jacobin  not  to  wear  a 
good  deal  of  it.  My  lady  hardly  Hked  the  opinions  of  any  man 
who  wore  his  own  hsai ;  but  this  she  would  say  was  rather  a  pre- 
judice :  only  in  her  youth  none  btt  the  mob  had  gone  wigless, 
and  she  could  not  get  over  the  association  of  wigs  with  birth 
aud  breeding ;  a  man's  own  hair  with  that  class  of  people  who 
had  formed  the  rioters  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty,  when 
Lord  George  Gordon  had  been  one  of  the  bugbears  of  my  lady's 
life.  Her  husband  and  his  brothers,  she  told  us,  had  been  put 
into  breeches,  and  had  their  heads  shaved  on  their  seventh 
birthday,  each  of  them ;  a  handsome  little  wig  of  the  newest 
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fie«hion  forming  the  old  Lady  Ludlow's  invariable  birthday  pre- 
sent to  her  sons  as  they  each  arrived  at  that  age ;  and  afterwards, 
to  the  day  of  their  death,  they  never  saw  their  own  hair.  To  bo 
withont  powder,  as  some  underbred  people  were  talking  of  being 
now,  waj9  in  fact  to  instdt  the  proprieties  of  life,  by  being  un- 
dressed. It  was  English  sans-cnlottism.  But  Mr.  Gray  did 
wear  a  little  powder,  enough  to  save  him  in  my  lady's  good 
opinion  ;  but  not  enough  to  make  her  approve  of  him  decidedly. 
The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  the  great  hall.  Mary  Mason 
and  I  were  going  to  drive  out  with  my  lady  in  her  coach,  and 
when  we  went  down  stairs  with  our  best  hats  and  cloaks  on,  we 
found  Mr.  Gray  awaiting  my  lady's  coming.  I  believe  he  had 
paid  his  respects  to  her  before,  but  we  had  never  seen  him; 
and  he  had  declined  her  invitation  to  spend  Sunday  evening  at 
the  Court  (as  Mr.  Mountford  used  to  do  pretty  regularly — and 
play  a  game  at  picquet  too — ),  which,  IWts.  Medlicott  told  us, 
nad  cau^  my  lady  to  be  not  over  well  pleased  with. him. 

He  blushed  redder  than  ever  at  the  sight  of  us,  as  we  en- 
tered the  hall  and  dropped  him  our  curtsies.  He  coughed  two 
or  three  times,  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  speak  to  us,  if  he 
could  but  have  found  something  to  say ;  and  every  time  he 
coughed  he  became  hotter-looking  than  ever.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say,  we  were  nearly  laughing  at  him ;  half  because  we,  too,  were 
so  shy  that  we  understood  what  his  awkwardness  meant. 

My  lady  came  in,  with  her  quick  active  step — she  always 
walked  quickly  when  she  did  not  bethink  herself  of  her  cane — 
as  if  she  was  sorry  to  have  us  kept  waiting — and,  as  she  en- 
tered, she  gave  us  all  round  one  of  those  gracefid  sweeping 
curtsies,  of  which  I  think  the  art  must  have  died  out  with  her, — 
it  implied  so  much  courtesy ; — this  time  it  said,  as  well  as  words 
could  do,  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  all  waiting, — forgive 
me." 

She  went  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  near  which  Mr.  Gray  had 
been  standing  until  her  entrance,  and  curtseying  afresh  to  him, 
and  pretty  deeply  this  time,  because  of  his  cloQi,  and  her  being 
hostess,  abd  he,  a  new  guest.  She  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
prefer  speaking  to  her  in  her  own  private  parlour,  and  looked  as 
though  she  would  have  conducted  him  there.  But  he  burst  out 
with  his  errand,  of  which  he  was  fall  even  to  choking,  and 
which  sent  the  glistening  tears  into  his  large  blue  eyes,  which 
stood  farther  and  farther  out  with  his  excitement. 

"  My  lady,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  to  persuade  you  to 
exert  your  kind  interest  with  Mr.  Lathom — Justice  Lathom,  of 
Hathaway  Manor — " 
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"  Harry  Lathom  ?"  inquired  my  lady, — as  Mr.  Gray  stopped 
to  take  the  breath  he  had  lost  in  his  hurry, — "  I  did  not  know 
he  was  in  the  commission." 

'^  He  is  only  just  appointed ;  he  took  the  oaths  not  a  montli 
ago, — more's  the  pity  !" 

^^  I  do  not  miderstand  why  yon  shonld  regret  it.  The 
Lathoms  have  held  Hathaway  since  Edward  the  First,  and  Mr. 
Lathom  bears  a  good  character,  although  his  temper  is  hasty — " 

"  My  lady  I  he  has  committed  Job  Gregson  for  stealing— a 
fault  of  which  he  is  as  innocent  as  I — and  all  the  evidence  goes 
to  prove  it,  now  that  the  case  is  brought  before  the  Bench ;  only 
the  Squires  hang  so  together  that  they  can't  be  brought  to  see 
justice,  and  are  all  for  sending  Job  to  gaol,  out  of  compliment 
to  Mr.  Lathom,  saying  it  his  first  committal,  and  it  won't  be 
civil  to  tell  him  there  is  no  evidence  against  his  man.  For  God's 
sake,  my  lady,  speak  to  the  gentlemen  ;  they  will  attend  to  you, 
while  they  only  teU  me  to  mind  my  own  business." 

Now  my  lady  was  always  inclined  to  stand  by  her  order,  and 
the  Lathoms  of  Hathaway  Court  were  cousins  to  the  Hanbury's. 
Besides,  it  was  rather  a  point  of  honour  in  those  days  to  en- 
courage a  young  magistrate,  by  passing  a  pretty  sharp  sentence 
on  his  first  committals ;  and  Job  Gregson  was  the  father  of  a 
girl  who  had  been  lately  turned  away  from  her  place  as  scullery- 
maid  for  sauciness  to  Mrs.  Adams,  her  ladyship's  own  maid ;  and 
Mr.  Gray  had  not  said  a  word  of  the  reasons  why  he  believed  the 
man  innocent, — for  he  was  in  such  a  hurry,  I  believe  he  would 
have  had  my  lady  drive  off  to  the  Henley  Court-house  then  and 
there ; — so  there  seemed  a  good  deal  against  the  man,  and 
.nothing  but  Mr.  Gray's  bare  word  for  him;  and  my  lady  drew 
herself  a  little  up,  and  said — 

"  Mr.  Gray  I  I  do  not  see  what  reason  either  you  or  I  have  to 
interfere.  Mi,  Harry  Lathom  is  a  sensible  kind  of  yoxmg  man, 
well  capable  of  ascertaining  the  truth  without  our  help — " 

"  But  more  evidence  has  come  out  since,"  broke  in  Mr.  Gray* 
My  lady  went  a  little  stiffer,  and  spoke  a  little  more  coldly  :— 

"  I  suppose  this  additional  evidence  is  before  the  justices : 
men  of  good  family,  and  of  honour  and  credit,  well  known  in  the 
county.  They  naturally  feel  that  the  opinion  of  one  of  them- 
selves must  have  more  weight  than  the  words  of  a  man  lik^ 
Job  Gregson,  who  bears  a  very  indifferent  character, — has  been 
strongly  suspected  of  poaching,  coming  from  no  one  knows 
where,  squatting  on  Hareman's  Coromon — which,  by  the  way, 
is  extra-parochial,  I  believe ;  consequently  you,  as  a  clergyman, 
are  not  responsible  for  what  goes  on  there ;  and,  although  impo- 
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litic,  there  migbt  be  some  trath  in  what  the  mi^istrates  said,  in 
advising  you  to  mind  your  own  business," — said  her  ladysliip, 
smiling, — *^  and  they  might  be  tempted  to  bid  me  mind  mine,  if 
I  interfered,  Mr.  Gray :  might  they  not  ?" 

He  looked  extremely  micomfortable ;  half  angry.  Once  or 
twice  he  began  to  speak,  bnt  checked  himself,  as  if  his  words 
would  not  have  been  wise  or  prudent.    At  last  he  said — 

"  It  may  seem  presmnptuous  in  me, — a  stranger  of  only  a  few 
weeks'  standing — to  set  up  my  judgment  as  to  men's  character 
against  that  of  residents — "  Lady  Ludlow  gave  a  little  bow  of 
acquiescence,  which  was,  I  think,  involuntary  on  her  part,  and 
wluch  I  don't  think  he  perceived, — "  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  man  is  innocent  of  this  offence, — and  besides,  the  justices 
themselves  allege  this  ridiculous  custom  of  paying  a  com« 
pliment  to  a  newly-appointed  magistrate  as  their  only  reason." 

That  tmlucky  word  "  ridiculous !"  It  undid  all  the  good  his 
modest  beginning  had  done  him  with  my  lady.  '  I  knew  as  well 
as  words  could  have  told  me,  that  she  was  affronted  at  the 
expression  being  used  by  a  man  inferior  in  rank  to  those  whose 
actions  he  applied  it  to, — and,  truly,  it  was  a  great  want  of  tact, 
considering  to  whom  he  was  speaking. 

Lady  Lndlow  spoke  very  gently  and  slowly ;  she  always  did 
so  when  she  was  annoyed ;  it  was  a  certain  sign,  the  meaning  of 
which  we  had  all  learnt. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Gray,  we  will  drop  the  subject.  It  is  one  on 
which  we  are  not  likely  to  agree." 

Mr.  Gray's  ruddy  colour  grew  purple  and  then  faded  away, 
and  his  face  became  pale.  I  think  both  my  lady  and  he  bad 
forgotten  our  presence ;  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  too 
awkward  to  wish  to  remind  them  of  it.  And  yet  we  could  not 
help  watching  and  listening  with  the  greatest  interest. 

Mr.  Gray  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  with  an  uncon- 
scious feelmg  of  dignity.  Little  as  was  his  stature,  and  awkward 
and  embarrassed  as  he  had  been  only  a  few  .minutes  before,  I 
remember  thiuking  he  looked  almost  as  grand  as  my  lady  when 
^e  spokei 

"Your  ladysliip  must  remember  that  it  may  be  my  duty  to 
speak  to  my  parishioners  on  many  subjects  on  which  they  do 
not  agree  witii  me.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  silent,  because 
they  differ  in  opinion  from  me." 

Lady  Ludlow's  great  blue  eyes  dilated  with  surprise,  and-^I 
^0  thmk — anger,  at  being  thus  spoken  to.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  very  wise  iii  Mr.  Gray.  He  himself  looked 
afraid  of  the  consequences,  but  as  if  he  was  determined  to  bear 
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them  withont  flinching.    I'or  a  minute  there  was  silence.     Then 
my  ladj  replied — 

''  Mr.  Gray,  I  respect  your  plain  speaking,  although  I  may 
wonder  whetiber  a  young  man  of  your  age  and  position  has  any 
right  to  assume  that  he  is  a  better  judge  thm  one  with  the 
experience  which  I  have  naturally  gained  at  my  time  of  life,  and 
in  the  station  I  hold." 

"  If  I,  madam,  as  the  clergyman  of  this  parish,  am  not  to 
shrink  from  telling  what  I  belieye  to  be  the  truth  to  the  poor 
and  lowly,  no  more  am  I  to  hold  my  peace  in  the  presence  of 
the  rich  and  titled."  Mr.  Gray's  face  showed  that  he  was  in 
that  state. of  excitement  which  in  a  child  would  have  ended  in  a 
good  flt  of  crying.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  nerved  himself  up 
to  doing  and  saying  things,  which  he  disliked  above  everything, 
and  which  nothing  short  of  serious  duty  could  have  compelled 
him  to  do  and  say.  And  at  such  times  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  could  add  to  pain  comes  vividly  before  one.  I 
saw  that  he  became  aware  of  our  presence,  and  that  it  added  to 
his  discomfiture. 

My  lady  flushed  up.  "  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  asked  she,  "  that 
you  have  gone  far  astray  from  the  original  subject  of  con- 
versation ?  But  as  you  taJk  of  your  parish,  allow  me  to  remind 
you  that  Hareman's  Common  is  beyond  the  boimds,  and  that 
you  are  really  not  responsible  for  the  characters  and  lives  of- the 
squatters  on  that  unlucky  piece  of  ground." 

''Madam,  I  see  I  have  only  done  harm  in  speaking  to  you 
about  the  aflair  at  all.     I  beg  your  pardon  and  take  my  leave." 

He  bowed,  and  looked  very  sad.  Lady  Ludlow  caught  the 
expression  of  his  face. 

"  Good  morning !"  she  cried,  in  rather  a  louder  and  quicker 
way  than  that  in  which  she  had  been  speaking.  "  Remember, 
Job  Gregson  is  a  notorious  poacher  and  evildoer,  and  you  really 
are  not  responsible  for  what  goes  on  at  Hareman's  Common." 

He  was  near  the  hall- door,  and  said  something — half  to 
himself,  which  we  heard  (being  nearer  to  him),  but  my  lady  did 
not;  although  she  saw  tiiat  he  spoke.  ""Wnat  did  he  say?" 
she  asked  in  a  somewhat  hurried  manner,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed — *'  I  did  not  hear."  We  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  I  spoke : 

"  He  said,  my  lady,  that  *  God  help  him !  he  was  responsible 
for  all  the  evil  he  did  not  strive  to  overcome.' " 

My  lady  turned  sharp  round  away  from  us,  and  Mary  Mason 
said  afterwards  she  thought  her  ladyship  was  much  vexed 
with  both  of  us,  for  having  been  present,  and  with  me  for 
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Laying  repeated  what  Mr.  Gray  had  said,  fiat  it  was  not  our 
fanlt  that  we  were  in  the  hall,  and  when  my  lady  asked  what 
Mr.  Gray  had  said,  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  her. 

In  a  few  minntes  she  bade  ns  accompany  her  in  her  ride  in 
the  coach. 

Lady  Ludlow  always  sat  forwards  by  herself,  and  we  girls 
backwards.  Somehow  this  was  a  role,  which  we  never  thought 
of  questioning.  It  was  true  that  riding  backwards  made  some 
of  us  feel  Tery  uncomfortable  and  &int ;  and  to  remedy  this  my 
lady  always  drove  with  both  windows  open,  which  occasionally 
gave  her  the  rheumatism ;  but  we  always  went  on  in  the  old 
way.  This  day  she  did  not  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  road 
by  which  we  were  going,  and  Coachman  took  his  own  way. 
We  were  very  silent,  as  my  lady  did  not  speak,  and  looked  very 
serious.  Or  else,  in  general,  she  made  these  rides  very  pleasant 
(to  those  who  were  not  qualmish  with  riding  backwards),  by 
talking  to  us  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  telling  us  of  the 
different  things  which  had  happened  to  her  at  various  places, — 
at  Paris  and  Versailles,  where  she  had  been  in  her  youth, — at 
Windsor  and  Eew  and  Weymouth,  where  she  had  been  with 
the  Queen,  when  maid-of-honour — and  so  on.  But  this  day  she 
did  not  talk  at  all.  All  at  once  she  put  her  head  out  of  the 
window. 

"  John  Footman,"  said  she,  "  where  are  we  ?  Surely  this  is 
Hareman's  Common." 

'*  Yes,  an't  please  my  lady,"  said  John  Footman,  and  waited 
for  farther  speech  or  orders.  My  lady  thought  a  while,  and  then 
said  she  would  have  the  steps  put  down  and  get  out. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  we  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
without  a  word  began  to  gaze  after  her.  We  saw  her  pick  her 
dainty  way  in  the  little  high-heeled  shoes  she  always  wore 
(because  tiiey  had  been  in  fashion  in  her  youth'),  among  the 
yellow  pools  of  stagnant  water  that  had  gathered  in  the  clayey 
soiL  John  Footman  followed,  stately,  after ;  afraid  too,  for  all 
his  stateliness,  of  splashing  his  pure  white  stockings.  Suddenly 
my  lady  turned  round  and  said  something  to  him,  and  he 
returned  to  the  carriage  with  a  half-pleased,  half-puzzled  air. 

My  lady  went  on  to  a  cluster  of  rude  mud  houses  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  Common;  cottages  built,  as  they  were 
occasionally  at  that  ia.j,  of  wattles  and  clay,  and  thatched  with 
sods.  As  far  as  we  could  make  out  from  dumb  show.  Lady 
Ludlow  saw  enough  of  the  interiors  of  these  places  to  make  her 
hesitate  before  entering,  or  even  speaking  to  any  of  the  children 
who  were  playing  about  in  the  puddles.    After  a  pause,  she 
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disappeared  into  one  of  the  oottagoB.  It  seemed  to  ns  a  long 
time  before  she  came  out ;  bat  I  dare  say  it  was  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  minntes.  She  came  back  ^th  her  head  hanging 
down,  as  if  to  choose  her  way,' — bnt  we  saw  it  was  more  in 
thought  and  bewilderment  than  for  any  such  purpose. 

She  had  not  made  up  her  mind  where  we  should  driye  to  when 
she  got  into  the  carriage  again.  John  Footman  stood,'  bare- 
headed, waiting  for  orders. 

"  To  Hathaway.  My  dears,  if  you  are  tired,  or  if  you  have 
anything  to  do  for  Mrs.  Medlioott,  I  can  drop  you  at  Barford 
Comer,  and  it  is  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour^s  brisk  walk  home." 

But  luckily  we  could  safely  say  that  Mrs.  Medlicott  did  not 
want  us ;  and  as  we  had  whispered  to  each  other,  as  we  sat  alone 
in  the  coach,  that  surely  my  lady  must  have  gone  to  Job 
Gregson's,  we  were  fiEu?  too  anxious  to  know  the  end  of  it  all  to 
say  that  we  were  tired.  So  we  aU  set  off  to  Hathaway.  Mr. 
Harry  Lathom  was  a  badielor  squire,  thirty  or  thirtynfive  years 
of  age,  more  at  home  in  the  field  tiban  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  with  sporting  men  than  with  ladies. 

My  lady  did  not  alight,  of  course ;  it  was  Mr.  Lathcnn's  place 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  she  bade  the  butler, — ^who  had  a  smack  of 
the  gamekeeper  in  him,  very  unlike  our  own  powdered  venerable 
fine  gentleman  at  Hanbury, — ^tell  his  master,  with  her  com- 
pliments, that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  You  may  think  how 
pleased  we  were  to  find  that  we  should  hear  aU  that  was  said ; 
though,  I  think,  afterwards  we  were  half  sorry  when  we  saw  how 
our  presence  confased  the  squire,  who  would  have  found  it  bad 
enough  to  answer  my  lady's  questions,  even  without  two  eager 
girls  for  audience. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Lathom,"  began  my  lady,  something  abruptly  for 
her, — but  she  was  very  full  of  her  subject, — "what  is  this  I 
hear  about  Job  Gregson  ?" 

Mr.  Lathom  looked  annoyed  and  vexed,  but  dared  not  show  it 
in  his  words. 

"  I  gave  out  a  warrant  against  him,  my  lady,  for  theft, — that  is 
aU.  You  are  doubtless  aware  of  his  character ;  a  man  who  sets 
nets  and  springes  in  long  cover,  and  fishes  wherever  he  takes  a 
fancy.    It  is  but  a  short  step  from  poaching  to  thieving." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Lady  Ludlow  (who  had  a 
horror  of  poaching  for  this  very  reason) :  "  but  I  imagine  you 
do  not  send  a  man  to  gaol  on  account  of  his  bad  character." 

"  Bogues  and  vagabonds,"  said  Mr.  Lathom.  "  A  man  may 
be  sent  to  prison  for  being  a  vagabond ;  for  no  specific  act,  but 
for  his  general  mode  of  life." 
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He  ha^  the  better  of  her  ladTfihip  for  one  moment;  but  then 
she  answered — 

"  But  in  this  case,  the  charge  on  which  yon  committed  him  is 
for  theft ;  now  his  wife  tells' me  he  can  prove  he  wais  sbme  miles 
distant  £rom  Holmwood,  where  the  robbery  took  place,  all  that 
afternoon  ;  she  says  you  had  the  evidence  before  ^on." 

Mr.  Lathom  here  interrupted  my  lady,  by  saying,  in  a 
somewhat  sulky  manner — 

"  No  such  evidence  was  brought  before  me  when  I  gave  the 
warrant.  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  other  magistrates'  decision, 
when  they  had  more  evidence  before  them.  It  was  they  who  com- 
mitted hun  to  gaol.     I  am  not  responsible  for  that.'' 

My  lady  did  not  often  show  sings  of  impatience ;  but  we  knew 
she  was  feeling  irritated,  by  the  little  perpetual  tapping  of  her 
high-heeled  shoe  against  the  bottom  of  the  carriage.  About  the 
same  time  we,  sitting  backwards,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Gray 
through  the  open  door,  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  hall. 
Doubtless  Lady  Ludlow's  arrival  had  interrupted  a  conversation 
between  Mr.  Lathom  and  Mr.  Gray.  The  latter  must  have  heard 
every  word  of  what « she  was  saying ;  but  of  this  she  was  not 
aware,  and  caught  at  Mr.  Lathom's  disclaimer  of  responsibility 
with  pretty  much  the  same  argument  which  she  had  heard 
(through  our  repetition)  that  Mr.  Gray  had  used  not  two  hours 
before. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Lathom,  that  you  don't  consider 
yourself  responsible  for  all  injustice  or  wrong-doing  that  you 
might  have  prevented,  and  have  not  ?  Nay,  in  this  case  the  first 
germ  of  injustice  was  your  own  mistake.  I  wish  you  had  been 
with  me  a  little  while  ago,  and  seen  the  misery  in  that  poor 
fellow's  cottage."  She  spoke  lower,  and  Mr.  Gray  drew  near,  in 
a  sort  of  involuntary  manner ;  as  if  to  hear  all  she  was  saying. 
We  saw  him,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Lathom  heard  his  footstep,  and 
blew  who  it  was  that  was  listening  behind  him,  and  approving 
of  every  word  that  was  said.  He  grew  yet  more  sullen  in  manner ; 
but  still  my  lady  was  my  lady,  and  he  dared  not  speak  out  before 
her,  as  he  would  have  done  to  Mr.  Gray.  Lady  Ludlow,  how- 
ever, caught  the  look  of  stubbomess  in  his  face,  and  it  roused  her 
as  I  had  never  seen  her  roused.  .     » 

"I  am  sure  you  will  not  refuse,  sir,  to  accept  my  bail.  I  offer 
to  hail  the  fellow  out,  and  to  be  responsible  for  his  appearance  at 
the  sessions.     What  say  you  to  that,  Mr.  Lathom  ?" 

"  The  offence  of  theft  is  not  bailable,  my  lady." 

"Not  in  ordinary  cases,  I  dare  say.  But  I  imagine 'this  is  an 
extraordinary  case.  The  man  is  sent  to  prison  out  of  compliment 
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to  you,  and  against  all  evidence,  as  fax  as  I  can  leani.  He  wiU 
have  to  rot  in  gaol  for  two  months,  and  his  wife  and  children  to 
starve.  I,  Lady  Ludlow,  offer  to  bail  him  out,  and  pledge  my- 
self for  his  appearance  at  next  quarter-sessions." 

"  It  is  against  the  law,  my  lady/' 

"  Bah  I  Bah  I  Bah  !  Who  maJses  laws  ?  Such  as  I,  in  the  Hoiuse 
of  Lords — such  as  you,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We,  who 
make  the  laws  in  St.  Stephen's,  may  break  the  mere  forms  of 
them,  when  we  have  right  on  our  sides,  on  our  own  land,  and 
amongst  our  own  people." 

"  The  lord-lieutenant  may  take  away  my  commission,  if  he 
heard  of  it." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  for  the  county,  Harry  Lathom ;  and 
for  you  too,  if  he  did, — if  you  don't  go  on  more  wisely  than  you 
have  begun.  A  pretty  set  you  and  your  brother  magistrates  are 
to  administer  justice  through  the  land  1  I  always  said  a  good 
despotism  was  the  best  form  of  government ;  and  I  am  twice  as 
much  in  £iivour  of  it  now  I  see  what  a  quorum  is !  My  dears !" 
suddenly  turning  round  to  us,  '^  if  it  would  not  tire  you  to  walk 
home,  I  would  beg  Mr.  Lathom  to  take  a  seat  in  my  coach, 
and  we  would  drive  to  Henley  Gaol,  and  have  the  poor  man  out 
at  once." 

'^  A  walk  over  the  fields  at  this  time  of  day  is  hardly  fitting  for 
young  ladies  to  take  alone,"  said  Mr.  Lathom,  anxious  no  doubt 
to  escape  from  his  t^te-a-t§te  drive  with  my  lady,  and  possibly 
not  quite  prepared  to  go  to  the  illegal  length  of  prompt 
measures,  whidi  she  had  in  contemplation. 

But  Mr.  Gray  now  stepped  forward,  too  anxious  for  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  to  allow  any  obstacle  to  intervene  which  he  could 
do  away  with.  To  see  Lady  Ludlow's  face  when  she  first  per- 
ceived whom  she  had  had  for  auditor  and  spectator  of  her  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Lathom,  was  as  good  as  a  play.  She  had  been 
doing  and  saying  the  very  things  she  had  been  so  much  annoyed 
at  Mr.  Gra/s  sajring  and  proposing  only  an  hour  or  two  ago. 
She  had  been  setting  down  Mr.  Lathom  pretty  smartly,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  man  to  whom  she  had  spoken  of  that  gentle- 
man as  so  sensible,  and  of  such  a  standing  in  the  county,  that  it 
was  presumption  to  question  his  doings.  But  before  Mr.  Gray 
had  finished  his  offer  of  escorting  us  Imck  to  Hanbury  Court,  my 
lady  had  recovered  herself.  There  was  neither  surprise  nor  dis^ 
pleasure  in  her  manner,  as  she  answered — 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Gray.  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  here, 
but  I  think  I  can  understand  on  what  errand  you  came.  And  see* 
ing  you  here,  recalls  me  to  a  duty  I  owe  Mr.  Lathom.    Mr.  Lar 
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thorn,  I  haye  spoken  to  you  pretty  plainly, — forgetting,  until  I 
saw  Mr.  Gray,  that  only  this  very  afternoon  I  differed  from  iiim 
on  this  very  question ;  taking  completely,  at  that  time,  the  same 
view  of  ihe  whole  subject  which  you  have  done  ;  thinking  that 
the  county  would  be  well  rid  of  such  a  man  as  Job  Gregson, 
whether  he  had  committed  this  theft  or  not.  Mr.  Gray  and  I  did 
not  part  quite  Mends,"  she  continued,  bowing  towards  him ;  '*  but 
it  80  happened  that  I  saw  Job  Gregson's  wife  and  home, — I  felt 
that  Mr.  Gray  had  been  right  and  I  had  been  wrong,  so,  with  the 
famous  inconsistency  of  my  sex,  I  came  hither  to  scold  you," 
smiling  towards  Mr.  Lathom,  who  looked  half-sulky  yet,  and  did 
not  relax  a  bit  of  his  gravity  at  her  smile,  "  for  holding  the  same 
opinions  that  I  had  done  an  hour  before.  Mr.  Gray,"  (again  bow- 
ing towards  him)  "  these  young  ladies  will  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  escort,  and  so  shall  I.  Mr.  Lathom,  may  I  beg 
of  you  to  accompany  me  to  Henley  ?" 

Mr.  Gray  bowed  very  low,  and  went  very  red ;  Mr.  Lathom 
said  something  which  we  none  of  us  heard,  but  which  was,  I 
think,  some  remonstrance  against  the  course  he  was,  as  it  were, 
compelled  to  take.  Lady  Ludlow,  however,  took  no  notice  of  his 
mnrmnr,  but  sat  in  an  attitude  of  polite  expectancy ;  and  as  we 
turned  off  on  our  walk,  I  saw  Mr.  Lathom  getting  into  the  coach 
with  the  air  of  a  whipped  hound.  I  must  say,  considering  my 
lady's  feeling,  I  did  not  envy  him  his  ride, — though,  I  believe, 
he  was  quite  in  the  right  as  to  the  object  of  the  ride  being  illegal. 
Our  walk  home  was  very  dull.  We  had  no  fears ;  and  would 
&r  rather  have  been  without  the  awkward,  blushing  young  man, 
into  which  Mr.  Gray  had  sunk.  At  every  stile  he  hesitated, — 
sometimes  he  half  got  over  it,  thinking  Ihat  he  could  assist  us 
better  in  that  way ;  then  he  would  turn  back  unwilling  to  go  be- 
fore kdies.  He  had  no  ease  of  manner,  as  my  lady  once  said  of 
him,  though  on  any  occasion  of  duty,  he  had  an  immense  deal  of 
dignity. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

Afi&r  as  I  can  remember,  it  was  very  soon  after  this  that  I  first 
began  to  have  the  pain  in  my  hip,  which  has  ended  in  making  me 
a  cripple  for  life.  I  hardly  recollect  more  than  one  walk  after 
our  return  under  Mr.  Gray's  escort  from  Mr.  Lathom's.  Lideed, 
at  the  time,  I  was  not  without  suspicions  (which  I  never  named) 
that  the  beginning  of  all  the  mischief  was  a  great  jump  I  had 
taken  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  stiles  on  that  very  occasion. 
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Well,  it  is  a  long  wkile  ago,  and  God  disposes  of  us  all,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  tire  you  out  with  telling  you  how  I  thought  and 
felt,  and  how,  when  I  saw  what  my  hie  was  to  be,  I  eould 
hardly  bring  myself  to  be  patient,  but  rather  wished  to  die  at 
once.  Tou  oan  every  one  of  you  think  for  yourselves  what  be* 
coming  all  at  once  useless  and  unable  to  move,  and  bywind-by 
growing  hopeless  of  cure,  and  feeling  that  one  must  be  a  burden 
to  some  one  all  one's  life  long,  would  be  to  an  active,  wilfal, 
strong  giii  of  seventeen,  anxious  to  get  on  in  the  world,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  help  her  brothers  and  sisters.  So  I  shall  only  say, 
that  one  among  the  blessings  which  arose  out  of  what  seemed  at 
the  time  a  great,  black  sorrow  was,  that  Lady  liudlow  for  many 
years  took  me,  as  it  were,  into  her  own  especial  charge ;  and  now, 
as  I  lie  still  and  alone  in  my  old  age,  it  is  such  a  pleasure  to 
think  of  her ! 

Mrs.  Medlicott  was  great  as  a  nurse,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  never 
be  grateful  enough  to  her  memory  for  all  her  kindness.  But  she 
was  puzzled  to  £iow  how  to  manage  me  in  other  ways.  I  used 
to  have  long,  hard  fits  of  crying ;  and,  thinking  that  I.  ought  to 
go  home — and  yet  what  couLd  they  do  with  me  there  9 — and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  other  anxious  thoughts,  some  of  which  I  could 
tell  to  Mrs.  Me^cott,  and  others  I  could  not.  Her  way  of  ccnn- 
forting  me  was  hurrying  away  for  some  kind  of  temptiBg  ot 
strengthening  food — ^a  basin  of  melted  calves'-foot  jelly  was,  I  am 
sure  ^e  thought,  a  cure  for  every  woe. 

"  Th^e  I  take  it,  dear,  take  it !"  she  would  say ;  *<  and  don't 
go  on  fretting  for  what  can't  be  helped." 

But,  I  think,  she  got  puzzled  at  length  at  the  non-efi^cacy  of 
good  things  to  eat ;  and  one  day,  after  I  had  limped  down  to  see 
the  doctor,  in  Mrs.  Medlicott's  sitting-room — a  room  lined  with 
cupboards,  containing  preserves  and  dainties  of  all  kinds,  which 
she  perpetually  made,  and  never  touched  herself — ^when  I  was 
returning  to  my  bed-room  to  cry  away  the  afternoon,  under  pre- 
tence of  arranging  my  clothes,  John  Footman  brought  me  a  mes- 
sage from  my  lady  (with  whom  the  doctpr  had  been  having  a  con- 
versation) to  bid  me  go  to  her  in  that  private  sitting-room  at  the 
end  of  the  suite  of  apartments,  about  which  I  spoke  in  describing 
the  day  of  my  first  arrival  at  Hanbury.  I  had  ^hardly  been  in  it 
since ;  as,  when  we  read  to  my  lady,  she  generally  sat  in  the 
small  withdrawing-room  out  of  which  this  private  room  of  ■  hers 
opened.  I  suppose  great  people  do  not  require  what  we  smalledr 
people  vsdue  so  mudi, — I  mean  privacy.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  was  a  room  which  my  lady  occupied  that  had  not  two  doors, 
and  some  of  them  had  three  or  four.     Then  my  lady  had  cdwayB 
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Adams  Tvaiiang  npon  her  in  her  bed-chamber ;  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Medlicott's  duty  to  sit  within  oall,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  ante- 
room that  led  out  of  my  lady's  own  sitting-room,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  drawing-room  door.     To  fancy  the  house,  yon  must 
take  a  great  sqnare,  and  halve  it  by  a  line ;  at  one  end  of  this 
line  was  the  hall-door,  or  public  entrance ;  at  the  opposite  the 
private  entrance  £rom  a  terrace,  which  was  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  sort  of  postern  door  in  on  old  gray  stone  wall,  beyond 
which  lay  the  farm  buildings  and  offices ;  so  that  people  could 
come  in  this  way  to  my  lady  on  business,  while,  if  she  were  going 
into  the  garden  from  her  own  room,  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pass  through  Mrs.-Medlicott's  apartment,  out  into  the  lesser  hall, 
and  then  turning  to  the  right  as  she  passed  on  to  the  terrace,  she 
could  go  down  tibe  flight  of  broad,  shallow  steps  at  the  comer  of 
the  house  into  the  lovely  garden,  with  stretehii^,  sweeping  lawns, 
and  gay  flower-beds,  and  beautifol,  bossy  laurels,  and  other 
blooming  or  massy  shrubs,  with  fall-grown  beeches,  or  larches 
feathering  down  to  the  ground  a  little  farther  off..  The  whole  was 
set  in  a  frame,,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  distant  woodlands.  •  The 
house  had  been  modernized  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  I  Ihink ; 
bat  the  money  had  fallen  short  that  was  requisite  to  carry  out  all 
the  improvements,  so  it  was  only  the  suite  of  withdrawing-rooms 
and  the  terrace-rooms,  as  far  as  the  private  entrance,  that  had  &e 
new,  long,  high  windows  put  in,  and  these  were  old  enough  by 
this  time  to  be  draped  with  roses,  and  honeysuckles,  and  pyra- 
canthus,  winter  and  summer  long. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  that  day  when  I  limped  into  my  lady's 
sitting-room,  trying  hard  to  look  as  if  I  had  not  been  crying, 
and  not  to  walk  as  if  I  was  in  much  pain.  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  lady  saw  how  near  my  tears  were  to  my  eyes,  bat 
she  told  me  she  had  sent  for  me,  because  i^e  wanted  some 
help  in  arranging  the  drawers. of  her  bu  eau,  and  asked  me — 
just  as  if  it  was  a  fia.vour  I  was  to  do  her — ^if  I  could  sit  down  in 
the  easy-chair  near  the  window — (all  quietly  arranged  before  I 
came  in,  with  a  footstool,  and  a  table  quite  near)-~-and  assist 
her.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  was  not  bidden  to  sit  or 
lie  on  the  sofa ;  but  (although  I  found  one  there  a  morning  or 
two  afterwards,  when  I  came  down)  the  fact  was,  that  there-  was 
none  in  the  room  at  this  time.  I  have  even  fancied  that  the 
easy-chair  was  brought  in  on  purpose  for  me ;  for  it  was  not  the 
chur  in  which  I  remembered  my  lady  sitting  the  first  time  I 
saw  her;  That  chair  was  very  much  carved  and  gilded,  with  a 
cotmtess'  coronet  at  the  top.  I  tried  it  one  da^,  some  time 
afterwards,  when  my  lady  was  out  of  the  room,  and  I  had  a 
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fancy  for  seeing  how  I  could  move  abont,  and  very  nncomfort- 
able  it  was.  Now  my  chair  (as  I  learnt  to  call  it,  and  to  think 
it)  was  soft  and  luxnrious,  and  seemed  somehow  to  giye  one's 
body  rest  just  in  that  part  where  one  most  needed  it. 

I  was  not  at  my  ease  that  first  day,  nor  indeed  for  many  days 
afterwards,  notwithstanding  my  chair  was  so  comfortable.     Yet 
I  forgot  my  sad  pain  in  silently  wondering  over  the  meaning  of 
many  of  the  things  we  turned  out  of  those  curious  old  drawers. 
I  was  puzzled  to  know  why  some  were  kept  at  all ;  a  scrap  of 
writing  may-be,  with  only  half  a  dozen  common-place  words  writ- 
ten on  it,  or  a  bit  of  broken  riding-whip,  and  here  and  there  a 
stone,  of  which  I  thought  I  could  have  picked  up  twenty  just  as 
good  in  the  first  walk  I  took.     But  it  seems  that  was  just  my  igno- 
rance ;  for  my  lady  told  me  they  were  pieces  of  valuable  marble, 
used  to  make  the  floors  of  the  great  Boman  emperors'  palaces 
long  ago ;  and  that  when  she  had  been  a  girl,  and  made  the 
grand  tour  long  ago,  her  cousin  Sir  Horace  Mann,  the  Ambassa- 
dor or  Envoy  at  Florence,  had  told  her  to  be  sure  to  go  into  the 
fields  inside  the  walls  of  ancient  Bome,  when  the  fanners  were 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  onion-sowing,  and  had  to  make 
the  soil  fine,  and  pick  up  what  bits  of  marble  she  could  find. 
She  had  done  so,  and  meant  to  have  had  them  made  into  a  table ; 
but  somehow  that  plan  fell  through,  and  there  they  were  with 
all  the  dirt  out  of  tiie  onion-field  upon  them ;  but  once  when  I 
thought  of  cleaning  them  with  soap  and  water,  at  any  rate^  she 
bade  me  not  to  do  so,  for  it  was  Boman  dirt — earth,  I  think, 
she  called  it — ^but  it  was  dirt  all  the  same. 

Then,  in  this  bureau,  were  many  other  things,  the  value  of 
which  I  could  understand — locks  of  hair  carefully  ticketed, 
which  my  lady  looked  at  very  sadly ;  and  lockets  and  bracelets 
with  miniatures  in  them, — ^very  sinall  pictures  to  what  they 
make  now-a-days,  and  called  miniatures;  some  of  them  had 
even  to  be  looked  at  through  a  microscope  before  you  could  see 
the  individual  expression  of  the  faces,  or  how  beautifully  they 
were  painted.  I  don't  think  that  looking  at  these  made  my  lady 
seem  so  melancholy,  as  the  seeing  and  touching  of  the  hair 
did.  But,  to  be  sure,  the  hair  was,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  sonid 
beloved  body  which  she  might  never  touch  and  caress  again, 
but  which  lay  beneath  the  turf,  all  faded  and  disfigured,  except 
perhaps  the  very  hair,  from  which  the  lock  she  held  hs^  been 
dissevered ;  whereas  the  pictures  were  but  pictures  after  all — 
likenesses,  but  not  the  very  things  themselves.  This  is  only 
my  own  conjecture,  mind.  My  lady  rarely  spoke  out  her  feel- 
ings.    For,  to  begin  with,  she  was  of  rank :  and  I  have  heard 
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her  say  thftt  people  of  rank  do  not  talk  about  their  feelings  ex- 
cept to  their  eqtuJs,  and  even  to  them  they  conceal  them,  except 
upon  rare  occasions.  Secondly, — and  this  is  my  own  reflection, 
— ^she  was  an  only  child  and  an  heiress ;  and  as  snch  was  more 
apt  to  think  than  to  talk,  as  all  well-bronght-np  heiresses  mnst 
be,  I  think.  Thirdly,  she  had  long  been  a  widow,  without  any 
companion  of  her  own  age  with  whom  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  her  to  refer  to  old  associations,  past  pleasures,  or 
mutual  sorrows.  Mrs.  Medlicott  came  nearest  to  her  as  a  com- 
panion of  this  sort;  and  her  ladyship  talked  more  to  Mrs. 
Medlicott,  in  a  kind  of  familiar  way,  than  she  did  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  household  put  together.  But  Mrs.  Medlicott  was  silent 
by  nature,  and  £d  not  reply  at  any  great  length.  Adams, 
indeed,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  much  to  Lady  Ludlow. 

Affcer  we  had  worked  away  about  an  hour  at  &e  bureau,  her 
ladyship  said  we  had  done  enough  for  one  day ;  and  as  the  time 
was  come  for  her  afternoon  ride,  she  left  me,  with  a  volume  of 
engravings  from  Mr«  Hogarth's  pictures  on  one  side  of  me 
(I  don't  like  to  write  down  the  names  of  them,  though  my  lady 
thought  nothing  of  it,  I  am  sure),  and  upon  a  stand  her  great 
prayer-book  open  at  the  evening  psalms  for  the  day,  on  the 
other.     But  as  soon  as  she  was  gone,  I  troubled  myself  little 
with  either,  but  amused  myself  with  looking  round  the  room  at 
my  leisure.     The  side  on  which  the  fire-place  stood  was  all 
panelled, — ^part  of  the  old  ornaments  of  liie  house,  for  there 
was  an  Indian  paper  with  birds  and  beasts  and  insects  on  it,  on 
all  the  other  sides.     There  were  coats  of  arms,  of  the  various 
&milies  with  whom  the  Hanburys  had  intermarried,   all  over 
these  panels,  and  up  and  down  the  ceiling  as  well.     There  was 
very  little  looking-glass  in  the  room,  though  one  of  the  great 
drawing-rooms  was  called  the  ^'  Mirror  Boom,"  because  it  was 
lined  with  glass,  which  my  lady's  great-grandfather  had  brought 
from  Venice  when  he  was  ambassador  there.     There  were  clmia 
jars  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  round  and  about  the  room,  and  some 
china  monsters,  or  idols,  of  which  I  could  never  bear  the  sight, 
they  were  so  ugly,  though  I  think  my  lady  valued  them  more 
than  all.     There  was  a  thick  carpet  on  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
which  was  made  of  small  pieces  of  rare  wood  fitted  into  a  pat- 
tern ;  the  doors  were  opposite  to  each  other,  and  were  composed 
of  two  heavy  tall  wings,  and  opened  in  the  middle,  moving  on 
brass  grooves  inserted  into  the  floor — they  would  not  have  opened 
oyer  a  carpet.     There  were  two  windows  reaching  up  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  but  very  narrow,  and  with  deep  window-seats  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.     The  room  was  fall  of  scent,  partly 
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from  the  flowers  outside,  and  partly  £rom  the  great  jars  of  pot- 
pourri  ioside.     The  choioe  of  odours  was  what  my  lady  piqued 
herself  upon,  saying  nothing  showed  birth  like  a  keen  suscepti- 
bility of  smell.    We  never  named  musk  in  her.  presence,  her 
antipatiiy  to  it  was  so  well  understood  through  the  •  household : 
her  opinion  on  the  subject  was  believed  to  be,  that  no  scent 
deeived  from  an  animal  could  ever  be  of  a  sufficiently  pure 
nature  to  give  pleasure  to  any  person  of  good  fjEonily,  where,  of 
course,  the  delicate  perception  of  the  senses  had  been  culti- 
vated for  generations.    She  would  instance  the  way  in  whicli 
sportsmen  preserve  the  breed  of  dogs  who  have  shown  keen 
scent;   and  how  such  gifts  descend   for  generations  amongst 
animals,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  anything  of  ancestral 
pride,  or  hereditary  fancies  about  them.     Musk,  then,  was  never 
mentioned  at  Hanbury  Court.      No  more,  were  ber^unot  or 
southern-wood,  although  vegetable  in  their  nature.     She  con- 
sidered these  two  latter  as  betraying  a  vulgar  taste  in  the  per- 
son who  chose  to  gather  or  wear  them.     She  wjas  sorry  to  notice 
sprigs  of  them  in  the  button*hole  of  any  youAg  man  in  whom 
i^e  took  an  interest,  either  because  he  was  engaged  to  a  servant 
of  hers  or  otherwise,  as  he  came  out  of  church  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon.    She  was  afiraid  that  he  liked  coarse  pleasures^ ;  and  1  am 
not  sure  if  she  did  not  think  that  his  preference  for  these  coarse 
sweetnesses  did  not  imply  a  probability  that  he  would  take  to 
^drinking.     But  she  distinguished  between  vulgar  and.  common. 
Violets,  pinks,  and  sweetbriar  were  common  enough ;  roses  and 
mignionette,  for  those  who  had  gardens,  honeysuckle  for  those 
who  walked  along  the  bowery  lanes ;  but  wearing  them  ^betrayed 
no  vu^arity  of  taste:  the  queen  upon  her  throne  might  be 
glad  to  smell  at  a  nosegay  of  the  flowers^    A  beau-pot  (as  we 
called  it)  of  pinks  and  roses  freshly  gathered  was  placed  every 
morning  that  they  were  in  bloom  on  my  lady's  own  particular 
table.     For  lasting  vegetable  odours  she  preferred  lavender  and 
sweefc-woodroof  to  any  extract  whatever.     Lavender  reminded 
her  of  old  customs,  she  said,  and  of  homely  cottage-gardens,  and 
many  a  cottager  made  his  offering  to  her  of  a  bundle  of  laven- 
der.    Sweet  woodroof,  again,  grew  in  wild,  woodland  places, 
where  the  soil  was  fine  and  the  e^  delicate :  the  poor  children 
used  to  go  and  gather  it  for  her  up  in  the  woods  on  the  higher 
hmds ;  taid  for  this  service  she  always  rewaaxLed  them  with  bright 
-new  pennies,  of  which  my  lord,  her  son,  used  to  send  her  down 
a  bagfdl  fre^  from  the  Mint  in  London  every  Febcroary^ . 
'     Attar  of  roses,  again^  she  disliked.     She  said  it  remli^ded  her 
of  tiie  city  and  of  merchants'  wires,  over-rich,  over-heavy  in  its 
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perftime.  And  Ulies-of-the-valley  somehow  fell  niider  the  same 
condemnation.  They  were  most  gracefol  and  elegant  to  look  at 
(my  lady  wafi  qtdte  candid  about  this),  flower,  leaf,  colour — 
€vezything  was  refined  about  them  but  the  smell.  That  was 
too  strong.  But  the  great  hereditary  feu^ulty  on  which  my  lady 
piqued  herself,  and  with  reason,  for  I  never  met  with  any  person 
who  possessed  it,  was  the  power  she  had  of  perceiving  the  deli- 
cious odour  arising  from  a  bed  of  strawberries  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  were  all  fading  and  dying.  "  Bacon's 
Essays  "  was  one  of  the  few  books  that  lay  about  in  my  lady's 
room ;  and  if  you  took  it  up  and  opened  it  carelessly^  it  was  sure 
to  fiBkll  apart  at  his  "  Essay  on  Gkirdens."  ^'  Listen,"  her  ladyship 
would  say,  '^  to  what  that  great  philosopher  and  statesman  says. 
'Next  to  that,' — ^he  is  speaking  of  violets,  my  dear, — '  is  the  musk- 
rose,' — of  which  you  remember  the  great  bush,  at  the  comer  of 
the  south  wall  just  by  the  Blue  Drawing-room  windows  ;  that  is 
the  old  nmsk-rose,  Shakespeare's  musk-rose,  which  is  dying  out 
through  the  kingdom  now.  But  to  return  to  my  Lord  Bacon  : 
*  Then  the  strawberry  leaves,  dying  with  a  most  excellent  cordial 
smdl.'  Now  the  Hanburys  can  always  smell  this  excellent 
cordial  odour,  and  very  delicious  and  refreshing  it  is.  You  see, 
in  Lord  Bacon's  time,  there  had  not  been  so  many  intermarriages 
between  the  court  and  the  city  as  there  have  been  since  the  needy 
days  of  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Second ;  and  altogether  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  great,  old  families  of  England 
^re  a  distinct  race,  just '  as  a  cart-horse  is  one  creature,  and 
'▼ery  useful  in  its  place^  and  Childers  or  Eclipse  is  another 
creature,  though  both  are  of  the  same  species.  So  the  old  families 
have  gifts  and  powers  of  a  different  and  higher  class  to  what  the 
other  orders  have.  My  dear,  remember  that  you  try  if  you  can 
smell  the  scent  of  dying  strawberry-leaves  in  this  next  autumn. 
Tou  hove  some  of  Ursula  Hanbury's  blood  in  you,  and  that  gives 
you  a  chance." 

Bui  when  October  came,  I  sniffed  and  sniffed,  and  all  to  no 
pmrpose ;  and  my  lady — ^who  had  watched  the  little  experiment 
rather  anxiously — ^had  to  give  me  up  as  a  hybrid*  I  was  mor- 
tified, I  confess,  and  thought  that  it  was  in  some  ostentation  of 
ber  own  powers  that  she  ordered  the  gardener  to  pknt  a  border 
<)f  strawberries  on  that  side  of  the  terrace  that  lay  under  her 
^dows. 

I  have  wandered  away  from  time  and  place.  I  tell  you  all  the 
^ifiBmbranoes  I  have  of  those  years  just  oA  they  come  up»  and  I 
hope  that,  iur  my  old  age,  I  am  not  getting  too  Wslq  a  certain  Mrs. 
NieUeby,'  whose  speeches  were  once  read  out  aloud  to  me. 
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I  came  by  degrees  to  be  all  day  long  in  this  room  which  1 
have  been  describing ;  sometimes  sitting  in  the  easy-chair,  doing 
some  little  piece  of  dainty  work  for  my  lady,  or  sometimes 
arranging  flowers,  or  sorting  letters  according  to  their  hand- 
writing, so  that  she  could  arrange  them  afberwards,  and  destroy 
or  keep,  as  she  planned,  looking  ever  onward  to  her  death. 
Then,  after  the  sofft  was  brought  in,  she  wonld  watch  my  face, 
and  if  she  saw  my  colonr  change,  she  would  bid  me  lie  down  and 
rest.  And  I  used  to  try  to  walk  upon  the  terrace  every  day  for 
a  short  time :  it  hurt  me  very  much,  it  is  true,  but  the  doctor 
had  ordered  it,  and  I  knew  her  ladysliip  wished  me  to  obey. 

Before  I  had  seen  the  background  of  a  great  lady's  life,  I  had 
thought  it  all  play  and  fine  doings.  But  whateyer  other  grand 
people  are,  my  lady  was  neyer  idle.  For  one  thing,  she  hsA  to 
superintend  the  agent  for  the  large  Hanbury  estate.  I  beHeve 
it  was  mortaged  for  a  sum  of  money  which  had  gone  to  improve 
the  late  lord's  Scotch  lands  ;  but  she  was  anxious  to  pay  off  this 
before  her  death,  and  so  to  leave  her  own  inheritance  free  of  in- 
cumbrance to  her  son,  the  present  Earl ;  whom,  I  secretly  think, 
she  considered  a  greater  person,  as  being  the  heir  of  the  HAuburys 
(though  through  a  female  line),  than  as  being  my  Lord  Ludlow 
with  half  a  dozen  other  minor  titles. 

With  this  wish  of  releasing  her  property  from  the  mortgage, 
skiKul  care  was  much  needed  in  the  management  of  it ;  and  as 
far  as  my  lady  could  go,  she  took  every  pains.  She  had  a  great 
book,  in  which  every  page  was  ruled  iixto  three  divisions ;  on  the 
first  column  was  written  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  tenant  who 
addressed  any  letter  on  business  to  her;  on  the  second  was 
briefly  stated  the  subject  of  the  letter,  which  generally  contained 
a  request  of  some  kind.  This  request  would  be  surrounded  and 
enveloped  in  so  many  words,  and  often  inserted  amidst  so  many 
odd  reasons  and  excuses,  that  Mr.  Homer  (the  steward)  wonld 
sometimes  say  it  was  like  hunting  through  a  bushel  of  chaff  to 
find  a  grain  of  wheat.  Now,  in  the  second  colunm  of  this  book, 
the  grain  of  meaning  was  placed,  clean  and  dry,  before  her  lady- 
ship every  morning.  She  sometimes  would  ask  to  see  the 
original  letter ;  sometimes  she  simply  answered  the  request  by 
a  "  Yes,"  or  a  "  No ;"  and  often  she  would  send  fop  leases  and 
papers,  and  examine  them  well,  with  Mr.  Homer  at  her  elbow,  to 
see  if  such  petitions,  as  to  be  allowed  to  plough  up  pasture  fields, 
&c.,  were  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement. 
On  every  Thursday  she  made  herself  at  liberty  to  see  her  tenants, 
from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  Mornings  would  liave  suited  my 
lady  better,  as  far  as  convenience  went,  and  I  believe  the  old 
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custom  had  been  to  have  these  lev^s  (as  her  ladyship  used  to 
call  them)  held  before  twelve.     But,  as  she  said  to  Mr.  Homer, 
when  he  urged  rettiming  to  the  former  hours,  it  spoilt  a  whole 
day  for  a  firmer,  if  he  had  to  dress  himself  in  his  best  and  leave 
his  work  in  the  forenoon  Tand  my  lady  liked  to  see  her  tenants 
come  in  their  Sunday  clotnes ;  she  would  not  say  a  word,  may- 
be, but  she  would  take  her  spectacles  slowly  out,  and  put  them 
on  with  silent  gravity,  and  look  at  a  dirty  or  raggedly-dressed  man 
so  solemnly  and  earnestly,  that  his  nerves  must  have  been  pretty 
strong  if  he  did  not  wince,  and  resolve  that,  however  poor  he 
might  be,  soap  and  water,  and  needle  and  thread,  should  be  used 
before  he  again  appeared  in  her  ladyship's  anteroom).     The  out- 
lying tenants  had  always  a  supper  provided  for  -them  in  the 
servants'-hall  on  Thursdays,  to  which,  indeed,  all  comers  were 
welcome  to  sit  down.    For  my  lady  said,  though  there  were  not 
many  hours  left  of  a  working  man's  day  when  their  business 
with  her  was  ended,  yet  that  they  needed  food  and  rest,  and  that 
she  should  be  ashamed  if  they  sought  either  at  the  Fighting 
Lion  (called  at  this  day  the  Hanbury  Arms).     They  had  as 
much  beer  as  they  could  drink  while  they  were  eating ;  and  when 
the  food  was  cleared  away,  they  had  a  cup  a-piece  of  good  ale, 
in  which  the  oldest  tenant  present,  standing  up,  gave  Madam's 
health ;  and  after  that  was  drunk,  they  were  expected  to  set  od 
homewards ;  at  any  rate,  no  more  liquor  was  given  them.     The 
tenants  one  and  all  called  her  *^  Madam ;"  for  tibey  recognized  in 
her  the  married  heiress  of  the  Hanburys,  not  the  widow  of  a 
Lord  Ludlow,  of  whom  they  and  their  forefathers  knew  nothing ; 
and  against  whose  memory,  indeed,  there  rankled  a  dim  unspoken 
gnidge,  the  cause  of  which  was  accurately  known  to  the  very  few 
who  understood  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  and  were  therefore  aware 
that  Madam's  money  had  been  taken  to  enrich  my  lord's  poor 
land  in  Scotland.     I  am  sure — fur  you  can  understand  I  was 
behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  had  many  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  as  I  lay  or  sat  motionless  in  my  lady's  room 
with  the  double  doors  open  between  it  and  the  anteroom  beyond, 
where  Lady  Ludlow  saw  her  steward,  and  gave  audience  to  her 
tenants, — I  am  certain,  I  say,  that  Mr.  Homer  was  silently  as 
much  annoyed  at  the  money  that  was  swallowed  up  by  this  mort- 
gage as   any  one ;  and,  some  time  or  other,  he  had  probably 
spoken  his  mind  out  to  my  lady ;  for  there  was  a  sort  of  offended 
reference  on  her  part,  and  respectful  submission  to  blame  on  his, 
while  every  now  and  then  there  was  an  implied  protest, — when- 
ever the  payments  of  the  interest  became  due,  or  whenever  my 
ladj  stinted  herself  of  any  personal  expense,  such  as  Mr.  Hoiaier 
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thought  waft  only  decorous  and  beooming  in  the  heirera  of  the 
Hanburys.  Her  carriages  were  old  and  cmnbrons,  wanting  all 
the  improYements  which  had  been  adopted  by  those  of  her  rank 
throughont  the  county.  Mr.  Homer  would  fain  have  had  the 
ordering  of  a  new  coach.  The  carriage-horses,  too,  were  getting 
past  their  work ;  yet  all  the  promising  colts  bred  on  the  estate 
were  sold  for  ready  money  ;  and  so  on.  My  lord,  her  son,  was 
ambassador  at  some  foreign  place  ;  and  very  proud  we  all  were 
of  his  glory  and  dignity ;  but  I  &.ncy  it  cost  money,  and  my 
lady  would  have  lived,  on  bread  and  water  sooner  than  have 
called  upon  him  to  help  her  in  paying  off  the  mortgage,  although 
he  was  the  one  who  was  to  benefit  by  it  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Homer  was  a  very  faithfdl  steward,  and  very  respectfbl  to 
my  lady ;  although  sometimes,  I  thought  she  was  sharper  to  him 
than  to  any  one  else ;  perhaps  because  she  knew  that,  although 
he  never  said  anything,  he  disapproved  of  the  Hanburys  being 
made  to  pay  for  the  Earl  Ludlow's  estates  and  state. 

The  late  lord  had  been  a  sailor,  and  had  been  as  extravagant 
in  his  habits  as  most  sailors  are,  I  am  told, — for  I  never  saw  the 
sea ;  and  yet  he  had  a  long  sight  to  his  own  interests ;  but  what- 
ever he  was,  my  lady  loved  him  and  his  memory,  with  abont 
as  fond  and  proud  a  love  as  ever  wife  gave  husband,  I  should 
think. 

For  a  part  of  his  life  Mr.  Homer,  who  was  bom  on  the  Han- 
bury  property,  had  been  a  clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Birmingham ; 
and  these  few  years  had  given  him  a  kind  of  worldly  wisdom, 
which,  though  always  exerted  for  her  benefit,  was  antij)athetic  to 
her  ladyship,  who  thought  that  some  of*  her  steward's  maxims 
savoured  of  trade  and  commerce.  I  fancy  that  if  it  bad  been 
possible,  she  would  have  preferred  a  return  to  the  primitive 
system,  of  living  on  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  exchanging  the 
surplus  for  such  articles  as  were  needed,  without  the  intervention 
of  money.  * 

But  Mr.  Homer  was  bitten  with  new-fangled  notions,  as  she 
would  say,  though  his  new-fangled  notions  were  what  folk  at  the 
present  day  would  think  sadly  behindhand ;  and  some  of  Mr. 
Gray's  ideas  fell  on  Mr.  Homer's  mind  like  sparks  on  tow, 
though  they  started  from  two  different  points.  Mr.  Homer 
wanted  to  make  every  man  useful  and  active  in  this  world,  and 
to  direct  as  much  activity  and  usefulness  as  possible  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Hanbury  estates,  and  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  Hanbury  family,  and  therefore  he  fell  into  the  new  cry  for 
education. 

Mr.  Gray  did  not  care  much, — ^Mr.  Homer  thought  not  enough* 
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— ^for  this  world,  and  where  my  man  or  family  stood  in  thdr 
earthly  positioii ;  bat  he  would  have  every  one  prepared  for  the 
world  to  oome,  and  capable  of  understanding  and  receiving  cer- 
tain doctrines,  for  which  latter  purpose,  it  stands  to  reason,  he 
must  have  heard  of  these  doctrines;  and  therefore  Mr.  Gray 
wanted  education.  The  answer  in  the  Catechism  that  Mr.  Homer 
was  most  fond  of  calling  npon  a  child  to  repeat,  was  that  to, 
"  What  is  ihy  duty  towards  ihj  neighbonr  ?"     The  answer  Mr. 
Gray  liked  best  to  heav  repeated  with  nnction,  was  that  to  the. 
question,  "  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ?"  The  reply^ 
to  which  Lady  Lndlow  bent  her  head  the  lowest,  as  we  said  onr- 
Catechism  to  her  on  Bnndays,  was  to,  "  What  is  thy  duty  towards. 
God?*'    But  neither  Mr.  Homer  nor  Mr.  Gray  had  heard  many 
answers  to  the  Catechism  as  yet 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  Sunday-school  in  Hanbury. 
Mr.  Qray*8  desires  were  bounded  by  that  object.  Mr.  Homer 
looked  farther  on :  he  hoped  for  a  day-school  at  some  future 
time,  to  train  up  intelligent  labourers  for  working  on  the  estate. 
My  lady  would  hear  of  neither  one  nor  the  other :  indeed,  not 
the  boldest  man  whom  she  ever  saw  would  have  dared  to  name 
the  project  of  a  day-school  within  her  hearing. 

So  Mr.  Homer  contented  himself  with  quietly  teaching  a. 
sharp,  clever  lad  to  read  and  write,  with  a  view  to  making  use  of' 
him  as  a  kind  of  foreman  in  process  of  time.  He  had  his  pick 
of  the  &rm-]ads  for  this  purpose ;  and,  as  the  brightest  and 
sharpest,  although  by  &r  the  raggedest  and  dirtiest,  singled  out 
Job  Gregson's  son.  But  all  this — as  my  lady  never  lic^Bued  to 
goBsip,  or  indeed,  was  spoken  to  unless  she  spoke  first — was 
qmte  unknown  to  her,  until  the  unlucky  incident  took  place 
which  I  am  going  to  relate. 


OHAPTEE  IV. 


I  THD^  my  lady  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Homer's  views'  on  edu- 
cation (as  making  men  into  more  useful  members  of  society),  or 
the  practice  to  which  he  was  putting  his  precepts  in  taking 
Hany  Qregson  as  pupil  and  prot^g^ ;  if,  indeed,  die  were  aware 
of  Harry's  distinct  existence  at  all,  until  the  following  unfortu- 
nate occasion.  The  ante-room,  which  was  a  kind  of  business- 
place  for  my  lady  to  receive  her  steward  and  tenants  in,  was 
surroimded  by  shelves.  I  cannot  call  them  book-shelves, 
thongh  th^re  were  many  books  on  them ;  but  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  were  principally  manuscript,  and  relating  to  details 
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connected  with  the  Hanbuiy  property.  There  were  also  one  or 
two  dictionaries,  gazetteers,  works  of  reference  on  the  manage- 
ment of  proper^ ;  all  of  a  very  old  date  (the  dictionary  was 
Bailey's,  I  remember ;  we  had  a  great  Johnson  in  my  lady*s  room, 
but  where  lexicographers  differed,  she  generally  preferred  Bailey). 
In  this  antechamber  a  footman  generally  sat,  awaiting  orders 
from  my  lady ;  for  she  clmig  to  the  grand  old  customs,  and  de- 
spised any  bells,  except  her  own  Uttle  hand-bell,  as  modem 
inventions  ;  she  would  have  her  people  always  within  smnmons 
of  this  silvery  bell,  or  her  scarce  less  silvery  voice.  This  man 
had  not  the  sinecure  you  might  imagine.  He  had  to  reply  to  the 
private  entrance  ;  what  we  should  call  the  back  door  in  a 
smaller  house.  As  none  came  to  the  front  door  but  my  lady, 
and  those  of  the  county  whom  she  honoured  by  visiting,  and 
her  nearest  acquaintance  of  this  kind  lived  eight  nules  (of  bad 
road)  off,  the  majority  of  comers  knocked  at  the  nail-studded 
terrace-door ;  not  to  have  it  opened  (for  open  it  stood,  by  my 
lady's  orders,  winter  and  summer,  so  uiat  the  snow  often  drifted 
into  the  back  hall,  and  lay  there  in  heaps  when  the  weather  was 
severe),  but  to  summon  some  one  to  receive  their  message, 
or  carry  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  speak  to  my  lady.  I 
remember  it  was  long  before  Mr.  Gray  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  great  door  was  only  open  on  state  occasions,  and 
^ven  to  the  last  he  would  as  soon  come  in  by  that  as  the  terrace 
^entrance.  I  had  been  received  there  on  my  furst  setting  foot 
■  over  my  lady's  threshold ;  every  stranger  was  led  in  by  that  way 
the  £brst  time  they  came ;  but  after  tluit  (with  the  exceptions  I 
have  named)  they  went  round  by  the  terrace,  as  it  were  by  in- 
-  stinct.  It  was  an  assistance  to  this  instinct  to  be  aware  that 
from  time  immemorial,  the  magnificent  and  fierce  Hanbury  wolf- 
hounds, which  were  e^ddnct  in  every  other  part  of  the  island,  had 
^een  and  still  were  kept  chained  in  the  front  quadrangle,  where 
they  bayed  through  a  great  part  of  the  day  and  night,  and  were 
always  ready  with  their  deep,  savage  growl  at  the  sight  of  every 
person  and  thing,  excepting  the  man  who  fed  them,  my  lady's 
carriage  and  four,  and  my  lady  herseK.  It  was  pretty  to  see 
her  small  figure  go  up  to  the  great,  crouching  brutes,  thumping 
the  fiags  with  their  heavy,  wagging  tails,  and  slobbemig  in  an 
ecstacy  of  delight,  at  her  light  approach  and  soft  caress.  She 
had  no  fear  of  them ;  but  she  was  a  Hanbury  bom,  and  the  tale 
went,  that  they  and  their  kind  knew  all  Hanburys  instantly,  and 
acknowledged  their  supremacy,  ever  since  the  ancestors  of  the 
breed  had  been  brought  from  the  East  by  the  great  Sir  IJrian 
Hanbury,  who  lay  wiSi  his  legs  crossed  on  the  dltar-tomb  in  the 
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church.  Moreorer,  it  was  reported  that,  not  fifty  years  before, 
one  of  these  dogs  had  eaten  up  a  child,  which  had  inadvertently 
strayed  within  reach  of  its  chain.  So  you  may  imagine  how 
most  people  preferred  the  terrace-door.  Mr.  Gray  did  not  seem 
to  care  for  the  dogs.  It  might  be  absence  of  mind,  for  I  have 
heard  of  his  starting  away  from  their  sndden  spring  when  he  had 
miwittingly  walked  within  reach  of  their  chains ;  bat  it  could 
hardly  have  been  absence  of  mind,  when  one  day  he  went  right 
np  to  one  of  them,  and  patted  him  in  the  most  Mendly  manner, 
the  dog  meanwhile  looking  pleased,  and  afiably  wagging  his  tail, 
just  as  if  Mr.  Gray  had  been  a  Hanbury.  We  were  all  very  mncli 
pnzzled  by  this,  and  to  this  day  I  have  not  been  able  to  accomit 
lor  it. 

But  now  let  us  go  back  to  the  terrace-door,  and  the  footman 
sitting  in  the  antechamber. 

One  morning  we  heard  a  parleying,  which   rose   to  such  a 
vehemence,  and  lasted  for  so  long,  that  my  lady  had  to  ring  her 
hand-bell  twice  before  the  footman,  heard  it. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?"  asked  she,  when  he  entered. 
*'  A  little  boy,  my  lady,  who  says  he  comes  from  Mr.  Homer, 
and  must  see  your  ladyship.  Impudent  little  lad  I"  (This  last  to 
himself.) 
"  What  does  he  wont  ?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  have  asked  him,  my  lady,  but  he  won't 
tell  me,  please  your  ladyship.'' 

"  It  is,  probably,  some  message  from  Mr.  Homer,"  said  Lady 
Ludlow,  with  just  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  her  manner  ;  for  it 
ms  against  all  etiquette  to  send  a  message  to  her,  and  by  such 
a  messenger  too ! 

"  No  !  please  your  ladyship,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  mes- 
sage, and  he  said  no,  he  had  none ;  but  he  must  see  your  lady- 
ship for  all  that." 

"  You  had  better  show  him  in  then,  without  more  words,"  said 
her  ladyship,  quietly,  but  still,  as  I  have  said,  rather  annoyed. 

As  if  in  mockery  of  the  humble  visitor,  the  footman  threw 
open  both  battants  of  the  door,  and  in  the  opening  there  stood  a 
lithe,  wiry  lad,  with  a  thick  head  of  hair,  standing  out  in  every 
direction,  as  if  stirred  by  some  electrical  current,  a  short,  brown 
&ce,  red  now  from  afi&ight  and  excitement,  wide,  resolute  mouth, 
and  bright,  deep-set  eyes,  which  glanced  keenly  and  rapidly 
round  the  room,  as  if  taking  in  everything  (and  all  was  new  and 
strange),  to  be  thought  and  puzzled  over  at  some  future  time. 
He  hiBw  enough  of  manners  not  to  speak  £rst  to  one  above  him 
in  rank,  or  else  he  was  afraid. 
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"  What  do  you  wantwiik  mie?"  aeked  my  lady ;  inso  gentle 
a  tone  that  it  seemed  to  Burprise  and  stmi  him; 

"  An't  please  yonr  ladyship  ?"  said  he,  as  if  he  had  been  deaf. 

*'  Yon  come  from  Mr.  Homer-s :  why  do  yon  want  to  see 
me?''  again  asked  she,  a  little  more  londly. 

"  An't  please  yonr  ladyship,  Mr.  Homer  was  sent  for  aJl  on 
a  sudden  to  Warwick  this  morning.'' 

His  face  began  to  work  ;  but  he  felt  it^  and  closed  his  lips 
into  a  resolute  form. 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  And  he  went  off  all  on  a  sadden  like." 

"  Well  r 

"  And  he  left  a  note  for  your  ladyship  with  me,  your  lady- 
ship." 

"  Is  that  all  ?    You  might  have  given  it  to  the  footman." 

"  Please  your  ladyship,  IVe  clean  gone  uod  lost  it." 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  her  fiice.  If  he  had  not  kept  his 
look  fixed,  he  would  have  burst  out  crying. 

'^  That  was  very  careless,"  said  my  lady  gently.  "  But  J  am 
sure  you  are  very  sorry  for  it.  You  had  better  try  and  £nd  it ; 
it  may  have  been  of  consequence." 

"  Please,  mum — ^please  your  ladyship — I  can  say  it  off  by 
heart." 

"  You  1  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  was  really  a£raid  now.  My 
lady's  blue  eyes  absolutely  gave  out  light,  she  was  so  much  dis- 
pleased, and,  moreover,  perplexed.  The  more  reason  he.  had  for 
afi&ight,  the  more  his  courage  rose.  He  must  have  seen, — so 
sharp  a  lad  must  have  perceived  her  displeasure ;  but  he  went  on 
quickly  and  steadily. 

"  Mr.  Homer,  my  lady,  has  taught  me  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  my  lady.  And  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  he  folded  his 
paper  up,  but  he  did  not  seal  it ;  and  I  read  it,  my  lady ;  and 
now,  my  lady,  it  seems  like  as  if  I  had  got  it  off  by  heart ;"  and 
he  went  on  with  a  high  pitched  voice,  saying  out  very  loud  what, 
I  have  no  doubt,  were  the  identical  words  of  the  letter,  dabe,  fdg- 
nature  and  all :  it  was  merely  something  about  a  deed,  which 
required  my  lady's  signature. 

When  he  had  done,  he  stood  almost  as  if  he  expected  com** 
mendation  for  his  accurate  memory. 

My  lady's  eyes  contracted  till  the  pupils  were  as  ne6clle*> 
points ;  it  was  a  way  she  had  when  much  disturbed.  She  looked 
at  me,  and  said — 

.  "  Margaret  Dawson,  what  will  this  world  come  to  ?"  And  then 
she  was  silent. 


it  no  hum,  my  Udj." 
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The  lad,  beghming  to  perceire  he  had  giren  deep  olfeace, 
stood  stock  still — as  if  his  brave  will  had  brought  him  into  this 
presence,  and  impelled  him  to  confession,  and  the  best  amends 
he  could  make,  but  had  now  deserted  him,  or  was  e:ttinct,  and* 
left  his  body  motionless,  tmtil  some  one  else  with  ward  or  deed 
made  him  qxdt  the  room.  My  lady  looked  again  at  him,  and  saw 
the  frowning,  dmnb-fomidering  terror  at  his  misdeed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  his  confBSsion  had  been  received. 

"  My  poor  lad  I"  said  she,  the  angry  look  leaving  her  fece, 
"  into  whose  hands  have  yon  fallen  T* 

The  boy's  lips  began  to  qniver. 

**  Don't  yon  know  what  tree  we  read  of  in  Genesis  ? — No  !  I 
hope  you.  have  not  got  to  read  so  easily  as  that."  A  pause. 
*'"  Who  has  taught  you  to  read  and  write  ?" 

"  Please,  my  lady,  I  meant  no  harm,  my  lady."  He  was  fairly 
blubbering,  overcome  by  her  evident  feeling  of  dismay  and 
regret,  the  soft  repression  of  which  was  more  frightening  to  him 
than  any  strong  or  violent  words  would  have  been. 

"  Who  taught  you,  I  ask  ?" 

"  It  were  Mr.  Homer's  clerk  who  learned  me,  my  lady." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Homer  know  of  it  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lady.  And  I  am  sure  I  thought  for  to  please 
him." 

"Weill  perhaps  you  were  not  to  blame  for  that.  But  I 
wonder  at  Mr.  Homer.  However,  my  boy,  as  you  have  got 
possession  of  edge-tools,  you  must  have  some  rules  how  to  use 
them.     Did  you  never  hear  that  you  were  not  to  open  letters  ?" 

"  Please,  my  lady,  it  were  open.  Mr.  Homer  forgot  for  to  seal 
it,  in  his  hurry  to  be  off." 

"But  you  must  not  read  letters  that  are  not  intended  for  you. 
You  must  never  try  to  read  any  letters  that  are  not  directed  to 
you,  even  if  they  be  open  before  you." 

"Please,  my  lady,  I  thought 'it  were  good  for  practice,,  all  as 
one  as  a  book." 

My  lady  looked  bewildered  as  to  what  way  she  could  farther 
explain  to  him  the  laws  of  honour  as  regarded  letters. 

"You  would  not  listen,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "to  anything  you 
were  not  intended  to  hear  ?"   ' 

He  hesitated  for  a  moment,  partly  because  he  did  not  ftdly 
comprehend  the  question.  My  lady  repeated  it.  The  light  of 
intelligelLce  came  into  his  eager  eyes,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
was  not  certain  if  he  could  tiell  the  truth. 

^  Please,  my  lady,  I  always  xhearken  when  I  hear  folk  talking 
secrets ;  but  I  mean  no  haim." 
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My  poor  lady  sighed :  she  was  not  prepared  to  begin  a  long 
way  off  in  moials.  Honour  was,  to  her,  second  nature,  and  she 
had  never  tried  to  find  out  on  what  principle  its  laws  were  based. 
So,  telling  the  lad  that  she  wished  to  see  Mr.  Homer  when  lie 
returned  from  Warwick,  she  dismissed  him  with  a  despondent 
look ;  he,  meanwhile,  right  glad  to  be  out  of  the  awftil  gentleness 
of  her  presence. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?*'  said  she,  half  to  herself  and  half  to 
me.     I  could  not  answer,  for  I  was  puzzled  myself. 

'*  It  was  a  right  word,''  she  continued,  "  that  I  used,  when  I 
called  reading  and  writing  *  edge-tools.*  If  our  lower  orders 
have  these  ec^e-tools  given  to  them,  we  shall  have  the  terrible 
scenes  of  the  French  Bevolution  acted  over  again  in  England. 
When  I  was  a  girl,  one  never  heard  of  the  rights  of  men,'  one 
only  heard  of  the  duties.  Now,  here  was  Mr.  Gray,  only  last 
night,  tAllring  of  the  right  every  child  had  to  instruction.  I 
could  hardly  keep  my  patience  with  him,  and  at  length  we  fairly 
came  to  words ;  and  I  told  him  I  would  have  no  such  thing  as  a 
Sunday-school  (or  a  Sabbath-school,  as  he  calls  it,  just  Hke  a 
Jew)  in  my  village." 

"  And  what  did  he  say,  my  lady  ?"  I  asked ;  for  the  struggle 
that  seemed  now  to  have  come  to  a  crisis,  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  a  quiet  way. 

"  Why,  he  gave  way  to  temper,  and  said  he  was  bound  to 
remember,  he  was  under  the  bi^op's  authority,  not  undermine; 
and  implied  that  he  should  persevere  in  his  designs,  notwith- 
standing my  expressed  opinion." 

"  And  your  ladyship — "  I  half  inquired. 

"  I  could  only  rise  and  curtsey,  and  civilly  dismiss  him.  When 
two  persons  have  arrived  at  a  certain  point  of  expression  on  a 
subject;,  about  which  they  differ  as  materially  as  I  do  from  Mr. 
Gray,  tibe  wisest  course,  if  they  wish  to  remain  friends,  is  to 
drop  the  conversation  entirely  and  suddenly.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  cases  where  abruptness  is  desirable." 

I  was  sorry  for  Mr.  Gray.  He  had  been  to  see  me  several 
times,  and  had  helped  me  to  bear  my  illness  in  a  better  spirit 
than  I  should  have  done  without  his  good  advice  and  prayers. 
And  I  had  gathered,  from  little  things  he  said,  how  much  his 
heart  was  set  upon  this  new  scheme.  I  liked  him  so  much,  and 
I  loved  and  respected  my  lady  so  well,  that  I  could  not  bear 
them  to  be  on  the  cool  terms  to  which  they  were  constantly 
getting.    Yet  I  could  do  nothing  but  keep  silence. 

I  suppose  my  lady  understood  something  of  what  was  passing 
in  my  mind ;  for,  after  a  minute  or  two,  she  went  on : — 
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<'  If  Mr.  Oray  knew  all  I  know, — if  he  bad  my  exp^ence,  he 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  speak  of  setting  np  bis  new  plans  in 
opposition  to  my  judgment.     Indeed,"  she  oontinned,  lashing 
herself  np  with  her  own  recollections,  "times  are  changed  when 
the  parson  of  a  village  comes  to  beard  the  liege  lady  in  her  own 
house.    Why,  in  my  grandfather's  days,  the  parson  was  family 
chaplain  too,  and  dined  at  the  HaU  every  Sunday.  He  was  helped 
last,  and  expected  to  have  done  first.    I  remember  seeing  him 
take  up  his  plate  and  knife  and  fork,  and  say  with  his  mouth  full 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking :  '  If  you  please.  Sir  TJrian,  and  my 
lady,  m  follow  the  beef  into  the  housekeeper's  room;'  for, 
you  see,  unless  he  did  so,  he  fitood  no  chance  of  a  second  belpins. 
A  greedy  man,  that  parson  was,  to  be  sure  I     I  recollect  his 
once  eating  up  the  whole  of  some  little  bird  at  dinner,  and  by 
way  of  diverting  attention  £rom  his  greediness,  he  told  how  he 
had  heard  that  a  rook  soaked  in  vinegar  and  then  dressed  in  a 
particular  way,  could  not  be  distinguished  £rom  the  bird  he  was 
then  eating.     I  saw  by  the  grim  look  of  my  grandfather's  face 
that  the  parson's  doing  and  saying  displeased  him ;  and,  child  as 
1  was,  I  had  some  notion  of  what  was  coming,  when,  as  I  was 
riding  out  on  my  little,  white  pony,  by  my  grandfather's  side, 
the  next  Friday,  he  stopped  one  of  ^e  gamekeepers,  and  bade 
him  shoot  one  of  the  oldest  rooks  he  could  find.     I  knew  no 
more  about  it  till  Sunday,  when  a  dish  was  set  right  before  the 
parson,  and  Sir  TJrian  said :  *  Now,  Parson  Hemming,  I  have 
had  a  rook  shot,  and  soaked  in  vinegar,  and  dressed  as  you 
described  last  Sunday.     Fall  to,  man,  and  eat  it  with  as  good  an 
appetite  as  you  had  last  Sunday.     Pick  the  bones  clean,  or  by 
• — ,  no  more  Sunday  dinners  shall  you  eat  at  my  table  !'     I 
gave  one  look  at  poor  Mr.  Hemming's  face,  as  he  tried  to  swallow 
the  first  morsel,  and  make  believe  as  though  he  thought  it  very 
good ;  but  I  could  not  look  again,  for  shame,  although  my  grand- 
father laughed,  and  kept  as^ng  us  all  round  if  we  knew  what 
could  have  become  of  the  parson's  appetite." 
"  And  did  he  finish  it  ?"  I  asked. 

"  0  yes,  my  dear.  What  my  grandfather  said  was  to  be  done, 
was  done  always.  Hs  was  a  terrible  man  in  his  anger  !  But  to 
think  of  the  d^erence  between  Parson  Hemming  and  Mr.  Gray  I 
or  even  of  poor  dear  Mr.  Mountford  and  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  would  never  have  withstood  me  as  Mr.  Gray  did  !" 

"  And  your  ladyship  really  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  right 
to  have  a  Sunday-school  ?"  I  asked,  feeling  very  timid  as  I  put 
the  question. 
"  Certainly  not.    As  I  told  Mr.  Gray,  I  consider  a  knowledge 
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of  the  Creed,  aad  af  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  as  esseatial  to  sadvatioii ; 
and  that  axijr  child  may  have,  whose  parents  bring  it  regularly  to 
chtcrch.  Then  there  are  the  Ten  Oommandments,*  which  t^h 
simple  duties  in  the  plainest  language.  Of  course,  if  a  lad  is 
taught  to  read  and  write  (as  that  unfortunate  boy  has  been  who 
was  here  this  morning)  his  duties  become  compHeated,  and  hiB 
temptations  much  greater,-  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  no 
hereditary  principles  apd  honourable  training  to  serve  as  safe- 
goafds,  I  might  taike  up  my  <dd  simile  of  the  race-horse  and 
cart-horse.  I  am  distFessed,'^  continued  she,  with  a  break  in  her 
ideas,  ^'  about  that  boy.  The  whole  thing  reminds  me  so  much 
of  a  story  of  what  happened  to  a  Mend  of  mine — Clement  de 
Cr^quy.    Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  him  ?" 

*^  No,  your  ladyship,"  I  replied.  ' 

*'  Poor  Clement  I  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Lord  Ludlow 
and  I  spent  a  winter  in  Paris.  He  had  many  friends  there ; 
perhaps  not  very  good  or  very  wise  men,  but  he  was  so  kind 
that  he  Hked  every  <me,  and  every  one  liked  him.  We  had  an 
apartment,  as  they  call  it  there,  in  the. £ue  de  Lille;  we  had 
the  first-floor  of  a  grand  hotel,  with  the  basement  for  our 
servants.  On  the  floor  above^us  the  owner  of  the  house  lived, 
a  Marquise  de  Crequy,  a  widow.  They  tell  me  that  the  Cr^ny 
coat-of-airms  is  stiU  emblazoned,  after  all  these  te];rible  years, 
on  a  shield  above  the  arched  porte-cooh^,  just  as  it  was  then, 
though  the  family  is  quite  extinct.  Madame  de  Cr^quy  had 
only  one  son,  Clemenl^  who  was  just  the  same  age  as  my  Uiian 
— ^you  may  see  his  portrait  in  the  great  hall — Urian's,  I  mean." 
I  knew'tiiat  Master  Urian  had  been  drowned  at  sea ;  and 
often  had  I  looked  at  the  presentment  of  his  bonny  hopeful 
face,  in  his  sailor's  dress,  with  right  hand  outstretched  to  a  ship 
on  the  sea  in  the  distance,  as  if  he  had  just  said,  "  Look  at  her ! 
all  her  sails  are  set,  and  Tm  just  off.''  Poor  Master  Urian! 
he  went  down  in  this  very  ship  not  a  year '  after  the  picture  was 
taken  1  But  now  I  will  go  back  to  my  lady's  story.  "I  can 
see  those  two  boys  playing  now,"  continued  she,  sofdy,  shutting 
her  eyes,  as  if  the  better  to  call  up  the  vision,  "  as  they  used 
to  do  flve-and-twenty  years  ago  in, those  old-fashioned  French 
gardens  behind  our  hdtel.  ■  Many  a  time  have  I  watched  them 
.&om  my  windows..  It  was,  perhaps,  a. better  play-^place  than 
an  English  garden  would  have  been,  for,  there  were  but'  few 
flowear-beds,  aijid  no  lawn  at.aJl  to  speak  about;  but,  instead, 
terraces  and  balustrades  uxi  vases  and  flights  of  stone  stepB 
more  in  the  Italian  style ;  and  i^ere  were  jets-d'eau,  and  lit& 
fountains  that,  could  be  set.  playing,  by  turning:  watsi-cockB 
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diat  were   hidden  here  and  there.  '  How  Client  denoted 

in  taming  the  water  on  to  surprise  Urian,  and  how  gracefully 

he  did  the  honours,  as  it  were,  to  my  dear,  rough,  e»ilor  lad  I 

Unan  was  as  dark  as  a  gipsy  boy,  and  cared  little  for  his 

appearance,  and  resisted  all  my  efforts  at  setting  off  his  black 

eyes  and  tacngled  curls;  but  Clement,  without  ever  showing 

that  he  thought  about  himseK  and  his  dress,  was  always  dainly 

and  degant,   even   though  his    clothes  were  sometimes   but 

threadbare.     He  used  to  be  dressed  in  a  kind  of  huntei^'s  green 

suit,  open'  at  the  neck  and  half-way  down  the  chest  to  beautiful 

old  lace  frills^  his  long  golden  curls  fell  behind  just  like  a 

girTs,  and  his  hair  in  ^nt  was  cut  over  his  straight  dark 

eyebrows   in  a  line  almost  as  straight.     Urian  leamf  more 

of  a  gentibman's  carefulness  and  propriety  of  appearance  from 

that  lad  in  two  months  than  he  had  done  in  years  from  all 

-my  lectures.     I  recollect  one  day,  when  the  two  boys  were  in 

ML  romp — and,  my  window  being  open,  I  could  hear  them 

perfectly — and  Urian  was  daring  Clement  to  some  scrambling 

or  climbing,  which  Clement  reused  to  undertake,   but  in  a 

'  hesitating  way,  as  though  he  longed  to  do  it  if  some  reason 

had  not  stood  in  the  way ;  and  at  times,  Urian,  who  was  hasty 

and  thoughtless,  poor  fellow,  told  Clement  that  he  was  afraid. 

^  Fear  V  said  the  Sb:ench  boy,  drawing  himself  up ;  '  you  do 

BQt  know  what  you  say.     If  you  wiU  be  here  at  six  to-morrow 

momingy  when  it  is  only  just  Hght,  I  will  take  that  starling's 

nest  on  the  top  of  yonder  clmmiey.'     'But  why  not  now, 

Clement?'  said  Urian,  putting  his  arm  round  Clement's  neck. 

*Why  then,  and  not  now,  just  when  we  are  in  the  humour 

for  it  ?•     *  Because  we  De  Cr^qxiys  are  poor,  and  my  mother 

oannot  afford  me  another  suit  of  clothes  this  year,  and  yonder 

stone  carving  is  all   jagged,  and  would  tear  my  coat  and 

breeches.   Now,  to-morrow  morning  I  could  go  up  with  nothing 

on  but  an  old  shirt.' 

** '  But«you  would  tear  your  legs.' 

''<My  race  do  not  care  for  pain,'  said  the  boy,  drawing 
iiimself  from  Urian's  arm,  and  walking  a  few  steps  away,  with 
a  becoming  pride  and  reserve ;  for  he  was  hurt  at  being  spoken 
^  -as  if  he  were  afraid,  and  annoyed  at  having  to  confess 
the  true  reason  for*  declining  the  iisat.  But  Urian  wins  not 
to  be  thus  baffled.  He  went  up  to  Client,  and  put  his  arm 
^ce  more  about  his  neck,  and  I  could  see  the  two  lads  as 
t>h^  walked  down  the  teriiice  away  from  the  h6tel  windows : 
'fitst  Urian  'spoke  eagerly,  looking  with  unplonng  fondness  into 
^4mentV  &ce,  which  sought  iheground^  till  at  hist  the  French 
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boy  spoke,  and  by-and-by  his  arm  was  round  Urian  too,  and 
they  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  deep  talk,  bnt  grayelj,  as 
became  men,  rather  than  boys. 

"  All  at  once,  from  the  little  chapel  at  the  comer  of  the 
large  garden  belonging  to  the  Missions  Etrang^res,  I  heard 
the  tinkle  of  the  little  bell,  announcing  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  Down  on  his  knees  went  Ol^ment,  hands  crossed,  eyes 
bent  down:  while  Urian  stood  looking  on  in  respectful  thought. 

''  What  a  friendship  that  might  have  been !  I  never  dream 
of  Urian  without  seeing  Ol^ment  too — Urian  speaks  to  me, 
or  does  something, — but  Clement  only  flits  round  Urian,  and 
neyer  seems  to  see  any  one  else ! 

"  But  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the  next  morning, 
before  he  was  out  of  his  room,  a  footman  of  Madame  de  Cr^quy's 
brought  Urian  the  starling's  nest. 

"Weill  we  came  back  to  England,  and  the  boys  were  to 
correspond;  and  Madame  de  Cr^uyand  I  exchanged  civilities; 
and  Urian  went  to  sea. 

"  After  that,  all  seemed  to  drop  away. .  I  caimot  tell  you.  all. 
However,  to  confine  myself  to  the  De  Cr^quys.     I  had  a  letter 
from  Clement ;  I  knew  he  felt  his  friend's  death  deeply ;  but 
I  should  never  have  learnt  it  from. the  letter  he  sent.     It  was 
formal,  and  seemed  like  chaff  to  my  hungering  heart.     Poor 
fellow !  I  dare  say  he  had  found  it  hard  to' write.    What  could 
he— or  any  one — say  to  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child? 
The  world  does  not  think  so,  and,  in  general,  one  must  conform 
to  the  customs  of  the  world ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  should  say  that  reverent  silence  at  such  times  is 
the  tenderest  balm.    Madame  de  Cr^quy  wrote  too.     But  I 
knew  she  could  not  feel  my  loss  so  much  as  Clement,  and 
therefore  her  letter  was  not  such  a  disappointment.    She  and 
I  went  on  being  civil  and  polite  in  the  way  of  commissions, 
and  occasionally  introducing  friends  to  each  other,  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  we  ceased  to  have  any  intercourse.     Then 
the  terrible  Bevolution  came.     No  one  who  did  not  live  at 
those  times  can  imagine  the  daily  expectation  of  news, — the 
hourly  terror  of  rumours  affecting  the  fortunes  and  lives  of 
those  whom  most  of  us  had  known  as  pleasant  hosts,  receiving 
us  with  peaceful  welcome  in  their  magnificent  houses.    Of 
course,  there  was  sin  enough  and  suffering  enough  behind  the 
scenes;  but  we  English  visitors  to  Paris  had  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  that, — and  I  had  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  how 
even  Death  seemed  loth  to  choose  his  victims  out  of  that 
brilliant  throng  whom  I  had  known.    Madame,  de  Cr^quy's 
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one  boy  liyed;  wliile  three  out  of  my  six  were  gone  since 
we  had  met  1  I  do  not  think  all  lots  are  equal,  even  now 
that  I  know  the  end  of  her  hopes ;  but  I  do  say  that  whatever 
our  individual  lot  is,  it  is  our  duty  to  accept  it,  without  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  others. 

"  The  times  were  thick  with  gloom  and  terror.  '  What  next  ?' 
was  the  question  we  asked  of  every  one  who  brought  us  news 
from  Paris.  Where  were  these  demons  hidden  when,  so  few 
years  ago,  we  danced  and  feasted,  and  enjoyed  the  brilliant 
salons  and  the  charming  friendships  of  Paris  ? 

"  One  evening,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  Saint  James's  Square ; 

my  lord  off  at  the  club  with  Mr.  Fox  and  others :  he  had  left 

me,  thinking  that  I  should  go  to  one  of  the  many  places  to 

wMch  I  had  been  invited  for  that  evening ;  but  I  had  no  heart 

to  go  anywhere,  for  it  was  poor  Urian*s  birthday,  and  1  had 

not  even  rung  for  lights,  though  the  day  was  fast  closing  in, 

but  was  thinking  over  all  his  pretty  ways,  and  on  his  warm 

affectionate  nature,  and  how  often  I  had  been  too  hasty  in 

speaking  to  him,  for  all  I  loved  him  so  dearly ;  and  how  I 

seemed  to  have  neglected  and  dropped  his  dear  friend  Clement, 

who  might  even  now  be  in  need  of  help  in  that  cruel,  bloody 

Paris.     I  say  I  was  thinking  reproachfiolly  of  all  this,  and 

particularly  of  Clement  de  Cr^quy  in  connection  with  Urian, 

wlien  Fenwick  brou^t  me  a  note,  sealed  with  a  coat-of-arms 

I  knew  well,  though  I  could  not  remember  at  the  moment 

where  I  had  seen  it.     I  puzzled  over  it,  as  one  does  sometimes, 

for  a  minute  or  more,  before  I  opened  the  letter.     In  a  moment 

I  saw  it  was  from  Clement  de  Cr^uy.     *  My  mother  is  here,' 

he  said :  '  she  is  very  ill,  and  I  am  bewildered  in  this  strange 

country.    May  I  entreat  you  to  receive  me  for  a  few  minutes  ?* 

The  bearer  of  the  note  was  the  woman  of  the  house  where  they 

lodged.  I  had  her  brought  up  into  the  anteroom,  and  questioned 

her  myself,  while  my  carriage  was  being  brought  round.     They 

had  arrived  in  London  a  fortnight  or  so  before :  she  had 

not  known  their  quality,  judging  tibem  (according  to  her  kind) 

by  their  dress  and  their  luggage ;  poor  enough,  no  doubt.     The 

lady  had  never  left  her  bedroom  since  her  arrival ;  the  young 

man  waited  upon  her,  did  everything  for  her,  never  left  her, 

infiftct;  only  she  (the  messenger)  had  promised  to  stay  within 

call,  as  soon  as  she  returned,  while  he  went  out  somewhere. 

She  could  hardly  imderstand  him,  he  spoke  English  so  badly. 

He  had  never  spoken  it,  I  dare  say,  since  he  had  talked  to  my 

Urian. 
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OHAPTEE  V. 

'*  In  the  huiry  of  the  moment  I  scarce  knew  what  I  did«  I 
bade  the  honsekeeper  put  np  eyeiy  delicacy  she  had,  in  order 
to  tempt  the  inyaHd,  whom  yet  I  hoped  to  bring  back  with 
me  to  our  honse.  When  the  carriage  was  ready  I  took  the 
good  woman  with  me  to  show  us  the  exact  way,  which  my 
coachman  professed  not  to  know ;  for,  indeed,  they  were  staying 
at  bnt  a  poor  kind  of  place  at  the  back  of  Leicester  Square,  of 
which  they  had  heard,  as  Clement  told  me  afterwards,  from  one 
of  the  fishermen  who  had  carried  them  across  £rom  the  Dutch 
coast  in  their  disgnises  as  a  Friesland  peasant  and  his  mother. 
They  had  some  jewels  of  value  concealed  round  their  persons ; 
but  their  ready  money  was  all  spent  before  I  saw  them,  and 
Clement  had  been  unwilling  to  leave  his  mother,  even  for  the 
time  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  diqK>sing  of  the 
diamonds.  For,  overcome  with  distress  of  mind  and  bodily 
ffttigue,  she  had  reached  London  only  to  take  to  her  bed 
in  a  sort  of  low,  nervous  fever,  in  which  her  chief  and  only  idea 
seemed  to  be  lliat  Clement  was  about  to  be  taken  from  her  to 
some  prison  or  other ;  and  if  he  were  out  of  her  sight,  though 
but  for  a  minute,  she  cried  like  a  child,  and  could  not  be 
pacified  or  comforted.  The  landlady  was  a  kind,  good  woman, 
and  though  she  but  half  understood  the  case,  she  was  truly 
sorry  for  them,  as  foreigners,  and  the  mother  sick  in  a  strange 
land. 

"  I  sent  her  forwards  to  request  permission  for  my  entrance. 
Li  a  moment  I  saw  Clement — ^a  tall,  elegant  young  man,  in  a 
curious  dress  of  coarse  cloth,  standing  at  the  open  door  of  a 
room,  and  evidently — even  before  he  accosted  me — striving  to 
soothe  the  terrors  of  his  mother  inside.  I  went  towards  him, 
and  would  have  taken  his  hand,  but  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
mine. 

" '  May  I  come  in,  madame  ? '  I  asked,  looking  at  the  poor 
sick  lady,  lying  in  the  dark,  dingy  bed,  her  head  propped  up  on 
coarse  and  dirty  pillows,  and  gazing  with  afiGrighted  eyerat  all 
that  was  going  on. 

<<<  Client  I  Client!  come  to  me  I'  she  cried;  and  when 
he  went  to  the  bedside  she  turned  on  one  side,  and  took  his 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  began  stroking  it,  and  looking  up  in 
his  fiice.     I  could  scarce  keep  back  my  tears. 
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*'He  stood  there  qyite  still,  except  that  from  time  to  time  he 
spoke  to  her  in  a  low  tone.  At  last  I  adyanced  into  the  room,  so 
that  I  conld  talk  to  him,  without  renewing  her  alarm.  I  asked  for 
the  doctor's  address ;  for  I  had  heard  that  they  had  called  in 
some  one,  at  their  landlady's  recommendation;  but  I  conld 
hardly  understand  Clement's  broken  English,  and  mis- 
pronmiciatian  of  our  proper  names,  and  was  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  woman  herself.  I  could  not  say  much  to  Q^ment,  for  his 
attention  was  perpetually  needed  by  his  mother,  who  never 
seemed  to  perceiye  that  I  was  there.  But  I  told  ^im  not  to 
fear,  howeyer  long  I  might  be  away,  for  that  I  would  return' 
before  ni^t ;  and,  bidding  the  woman  take  charge  of  all  the 
heterogeneous  things  the  housekeeper  had  put  up,  and  leaving 
one  of  my  men  in  fiie  house,  who  could  understand  a  few  words 
of  French,  with  directions  that  he  was  to  hold  himself  at 
Madame  de  Gr^quy's  orders  until  I  sent  or  gave  >"'Tn  fresh 
conmiands,  I  drove  off  to  the  doctor's.  What  I  wanted  was  his 
permission  to  remove  Madame  de  Or^quy  to  my  own  house,  and 
to  learn  how  it  best  could  be  done ;  for  I  saw  that  every 
movement  in  the  room,  every  sound  except  Clement's  voice, 
brought  on  a  fresh  access  of  trembling  and  nervous  agitation. 

"  The  doctor  was,  I  should  think,  a  clever  man  ;  but  he  had 
that  kind  of  abrupt  manner  which  people  get  who  have  much  to 
do  with  the  lower  orders. 

"  I  told  him  the  story  of  his  patient,  the  interest  I  had  in  her, 
and  the  wish  I  entertained  of  removing  her  to  my  own  house. 
" '  It  can't  be  done,'  said  he.     '  Any  change  will  kill  her.' 
**  *  But  it  must  be  done,'  I  replied.     <  And  it  shall  not  kill 
her.' 

" '  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,'  said  he,  turning  away 
from  the  carnage  door,  and  making  as  though  he  would  go  back 
into  the  house. 

"  *  Stop  a  moment.  You  must  help  me ;  and,  if  you  do,  you 
shall  have  reason  to  be  glad,  for  I  will  give  you  fifty  pounds 
down  with  pleasure.     If  you  won't  do  it,  another  shall.' 

"  He  looked  at  me,  then  (furtively)  at  the  carriage,  hesitated, 
and  then  said :  '  Tou  do  not  mind  expense,  apparently.  I 
suppose  you  are  a  rich  lady  of  qualit^^  Such  folks  will  not 
stick  at  such  trifles  as  the  life  or  death  of  a  sick  woman  to  get 
their  own  way.  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  help  you,  for  if  I  don't, 
another  will.' 

"  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said,  so  that  he  would  assist  me.  1 
was  pretty  sure  that  she  was  in  a  state  to  require  opiates ;  and  I 
had  not  forgotten  Ghristopher  Sly,  you  may  bo  suro,  so  I  told 

q2 
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h^T^^  what  I  had  in  my  head.  That  in  th^  dead  of  night, — ^fhe 
quiet  time  in  the  streets, — she  should  be  carried  in  a  hospital 
utter,  sofUy  and  warmly  covered  oyer,  from  the  Leicester 
Square  lodging-house  to  rooms  that  I  would  have  in  perfect 
readiness  for  her.  As  I  planned,  so  it  was  done.  I  let 
element  know,  by  a  note,  of  my  design.  I  had  all  prepared  at 
home,  and  we  walked  about  my  house  as  though  shod  with 
velyet,  while  the  porter  watched  at  the  open  door.  At  last, 
through  the  darkness,  I  saw  the  lanterns  carried  by  my  men, 
who  were  leading  the  little  procession.  The  litter  looked  like  a 
hearse ;  on  one  side  walked  the  doctor,  on  the  other  Ol^ment ; 
they  came  softly  and  swiftly  along.  I  could  not  try  any  fiaxiher 
experiment ;  we  dared  not  change  her  clothes ;  she  was  laid  in 
the  bed  in  the  landlady's  coarse  night-gear,  and  covered  over 
warmly,  and  left  in  the  shaded,  scented  room,  with  a  nurse  and  the 
doctor  watching  by  her,  while  I  led  Clement  to  the  dressing- 
room  adjoining,  in  which  I  had  had  a  bed  placed  for  him. 
Farther  than  that  he  would  not  go ;  and  there  I  had  re- 
freshments brought.  Meanwhile,  he  had  shown  his  gratitude  by 
every  possible  actioa  (for  we  none  of  us  dared  to  speak) :  he 
had  Imeeled  at  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  hand,  and  left  it  wet 
with  his  tears.  He  had  thrown  up  his  arms  to  Heaven,  and 
prayed  earnestly,  as  I  could  see  by  the  movement  of  his  lips. 
I  allowed  him  to  relieve  himself  by  these  dumb  expressions,  if 
I  may  so  call  them, — and  then  I  le&  him,  and  went  to  my  own 
rooms  to  sit  i^  for  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  I  had  done. 

'*  Of  course,  it  was  all  right ;  and  neither  my  lord  nor  I 
oould  sleep  for  wondering  how  Madame  de  Cr^quy  would  bear 
her  awakening.  I  had  engaged  the  doctor,  to  whose. face  and 
voice  she  was  accustomed,  to  remain  with  her  all  night :  the 
nurse  was  experienced,  and  Client  was  within  call.  .  But  it 
was  with  the  greatest  relief  that  I  heard  from  my  own  woman, 
when  she  brought  me  my  chocolate,  that  Madame  de  Cr^quy 
(Monsieur  had  said)  had  awakened  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
been  for  many  days.  To  be  sure,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
bed-chamber  must  have  been  more  fSEuniliar  to  her  than  the 
miserable  place  where  I  had  found  her,  and  she  must  have 
intuitively  felt  herself  ^ong  Mends. 

"  My  lord  was  scandalized  at  Clement's  dress,  which,  after  the 
first  moment  of  seeing  him  I  had  forgotten,  in  i^inking  of  other 
things,  and  for  which  I  had  not  prepared  Lord  Ludlow.  He 
sent  for  his  own  tailor,  and  bade  him  bring  patterns  of  stnffs, 
and  engage  his  men  to  work  night  and  day  till  Clement  could 
appear  as  became  his  rank.    In  short,  in  a  few  days  so  much  of 
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the  traces  of  their  flight  were  remoyed,  that  wo  had  almost 
forgotten  the  terrible  canses  of  it,  and  rather  felt  as  if  they  had 
come  on  a  Tisit  to  ns  than  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  fly 
their  coraitry.     Their  diamonds,  too,  were  sold  well  by  my 
lord's  agents,  though  the  London  ^ops  were  stocked  witi^ 
jewellery,  and  such  portable  valuables,  some  of  rare  and  curious 
ffishion,  which  were  sold  for  half  their  real  value  by  emigrants 
who  could  not   afford    to   wait.      Madame    de    Cr^quy  was 
recovering  her  health,  although  her  strength  was  sadly  gone, 
and  she  would  never  be  equal  to  such  another  flight,  as  the 
perilous  one  which  she  had  gone  through,  .and  to  which  she 
could  not  bear  the  slightest  reference.     For  some  time  things 
continued  in  this  state ; — the  De  Gr^quys  still  our  honoured 
visitors, — many  houses  besides  oar  own,  even  among  our  own 
friends,  open  to  receive  the  poor  flying  nobility  of  France, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  brutal  republicans,  and  every 
freshly-arrived  emigrant  bringing  new  tales  of  horror,  as  if  these 
revolutionists  were  drank  wi^h  blood,  and  mad  to  devise  new 
atrociides.      One  day  Clement ; — ^I  should  tell  you  he  had 
been  presented  to  our  good  King  George  and  the  sweet  Queen, 
and  they  had  accosted  him  most  graciously,  and  his  beauty  and 
elegance,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on  his  flight, 
made  him  be  received  in  the  world  quite  like  a  hero  of  romance : 
be  might  have   been  on  intimate  terms  in  many  a  distin- 
guished house,  had  he  cared  to  visit  much;    but  he  accom- 
panied my  lord  and  me  with  an  air  of  indifference  and  languor, 
which  I  sometimes  fancied  made  him  be  all  the  more  sought 
afiier:  Monkshaven  (that  was  the  title  my  eldest  son  bore) 
tried   in   vain    to   interest   him  in  all  young  men's   sports. 
Bat  no  I  it  was  the  same  through  all.     His  mother  took  far 
more  interest  in  the  on-dits  of  the  London  world,  into  which 
she  was  far  too  great  an  invalid  to  venture,  than  he  did  in  the 
absolute  events  themselves,  in  which  he  might  have  been  an 
actor.     One  day,   as  I  was  saying,  an  old  Frenchman  of  a 
bmnble  class  presented  himself  to  our  servants,  several  of  whom 
miderstood  French ;   and  through  Medlicott,  I  learnt  that  he 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  De  Cr^quys ;   not  with 
their  Paris-life;  but  I  fmcy  he  had  been  intendant  of  their 
estates  in  the  country ;    estates  which  were^  more  useful  as 
hunting-grounds  than  as  adding  to  their  income.     However, 
there  was  the  old  man  ;    and  with  him,  wrapped  round  his 
person,  he  had  brought  the  long  parchment  rolls,  and  deeds 
relating  to  their  property.     These  he  would  deliver  up  to  none 
but  Monsieur  de  Cr^quy,  the  rightful  owner ;  and  Clement  was 
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out  with  MonkshAYen,  so  the  old  man  waited ;  and  when  Clement 
came  in,  I  told  him  of  the  steward's  arriYal,  and  how  he  bad 
been  oared  for  by  my  people.  Clement  went  directly  to  see 
him.  He  was  a  long  time  away,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him  to 
driye  ont  with  me,  for  some  purpose  or  another,  I  scarce  know 
what,  bnt  I  remember  I  waa  tired  of  waiting,  and  was  just  in 
the  act  of  ringing  the  bell  to  desire  that  he  might  be  reminded 
of  his  engagement  with  me,  when  he  came  in,  his  face  as  white 
as  the  powder  in  his  hair,  his  beantifol  eyes  dilated  with  horror. 
I  saw  that  he  had  heard  something  that  touched  him  even  more 
closely  than  the  usual  tales  which  every  fresh  emigrant  brought 

" '  What  is  it,  Clement  ?'  I  asked. 

'*  He  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  as  thotxgh  he  tried  to 
speak,  but  could  not  bring  out  the  words. 

" '  They  have  guillotined  my  uncle  I'  said  he  at  last.  Now,  1 
knew  that  there  was  a  Count  de  Cr^quy;  but  I  had  always 
understood  that  the  elder  branch  held  very  little  commimication 
with  him;  in  &ct,  that  he  was, a  vaurien  of  some  kind,  and 
rather  a  disgrace  than  otherwise  to  the  family.  So,  perhaps,  1 
was  hard-hearted ;  but  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  excess  of 
emotion,  till  I  saw  that  peculiar  look  in  his  eyes  that  many 
people  have  when  there  is  more  terror  in  their  hearts  than  they 
dare  put  into  words.  He  wanted  me  to  understand  something 
without  his  saying  it ;  but  how  could  I  ?  I  had  never  heard  of 
a  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy. 

"  *  Yirginie  !'  at  last  he  uttered.  In  an  instant  I  understood 
it  all,  and  remembered  that,  if  TJrian  had  lived,  he  too  might 
have  been  in  love. 

"  '  Your  uncle's  daughter  ?'  I  inquired. 

"  *  My  cousin,'  he  replied. 

"  I  did  not  say,  *  your  betrothed,'  but  I  had  no  doubt  of  it. 
I  was  mistaken,  however. 

"  *  0  madame  I'  he  continued,  *  her  mother  died  long  ago — ^her 
father  now — and  she  is  in  daily  fear, — alone,  deserted ' 

"  *  Is  she  in  the  Abbaye  ?'  asked  I. 


(C  ( 


No  I  she  is  in  hiding  with  the  widow  of  her  father's  old 
concierge.  Any  day  they  may  search  the  house  for  aristocrats. 
They  are  seeking  them  everywhere.  Then,  not  her  life  alone, 
but  that  of  the  old  woman,  her  hostess,  is  sacrificed.  The  old 
woman  knows  this,  and  trembles  with  fear.  Even  if  she  is  brave 
enough  to  be  faithful,  her  fears  would  betray  her,  should  the 
house  be  searched.  Tet,  there  is  no  one  to  help  Virginie  to 
escape.     She  is  alone  in  Paris.' 

'*  I  saw  what  was  in  his  mind.     He  was  fretting  and  chafing 
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to  go  to  his  consin's  assistance ;  but  the  thought  of  his  mother  re- 
strained him.  I  would  not  have  kept  back  IJrian  £rom  such  an 
errand  at  sach  a  time.  How  should  I  restrain  him  ?  And  yet, 
perhaps,  I  did  wrong  in  not  urging  thq  chances  of  danger  more. 
Still,  if  it  was  danger  to  him,  was  it  not  the  same  or  eren  greater 
danger  to  her  ? — ^for  the  French  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in 
those  wicked  days  of  terror.  So  I  rather  fell  in  with  his  wish, 
and  encouraged  him  to  think  how  best  and  most  prudently  it 
might  be  fdlSlled ;  never  doubting,  as  I  haye  said,  that  he  and 
his  cousin  were  tioth-plighted. 

"  But  when  I  went  to  Madame  de  Cr^quy — after  he  had  im- 
parted his,  or  rather  our  plan  to  her — I  found  out  my  mistake. 
She^  who  was  in*  general  too  feeble  to  walk  across  the  room  save 
slowly,  and  with  a  stick,  was  going  from  end  to  end  with  quick, 
tottering  steps ;  and,  if  now  and  then  she  sank  apon  a  chair,  it 
seemed  as  if  ^e  could  not  rest,  for  she  was  up  again  in  a  mo- 
ment, pacing  along,  wringing  her  hands,  and  speaking  rapidly 
to  herself.  When  she  saw  me,  she  stopped :  '  Madame,'  she 
said,  '  you  have  lost  your  oym  boy.  You  might  have  left  me- 
mine.' 

"  I  was  so  astonished — I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  I  had 
spoken  to  Clement  as  if  his  mother's  consent  were  secure  (as  I 
bad  felt  my  own  would  have  been  if  Urian  had  been  alive  to  ask 
it).  Of  course,  both  he  and  I  knew  that  his  mother's  consent 
must  be  asked  and  obtained,  before  he  could  leave  her  to  go  on 
such  an  undertaking ;  but,  somehow,  my  blood  always  rose  at 
the  sight  or  sound  of  danger ;  perhaps,  because  my  life  had  been 
so  peaceful.  Poor  Madame  de  Cr^quy !  it  was  otherwise  with 
her ;  she  despaired  while  I  hoped,  and  Ol^ment  trusted. 

" '  Dear  Madame  de  Criiquy,'  said  I,  '  he  will  return  safely  to 
tis ;  every  precaution  shall  be  taken,  that  either  he  or  you,  or 
my  lord,  or  Monkshaven  can  think  of ;  but  he  cannot  leave  a  girl 
—his  nearest  relation  save  you — his  betrothed,  is  she  not  ?' 

"  *  His  betrothed !'  cried  she,  now  at  the  ufanost  pitch  of  her 
excitement.  *  Virginie  betrothed  to  Clement  ? — no  I  thank  hea- 
ven, not  so  bad  as  that !  Yet  it  might  have  been.  But  made- 
moiselle scorned  my  son  I  She  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  Now  is  the  tune  for  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  V 
"  C16ment  had  entered  at  the  door  behind  his  mother  as  she 
thus  spoke.  His  face  was  set  and  pale,  till  it  looked  as  gray  and 
immovable  as  if  it  had  been  carved  in  stone.  He  came  forward 
ttttd  stood  before  his  mother.  She  stopped  her  walk,  threw  back 
her  haughty  head,  and  the  two  looked  each  other  steadily  in  the 
^M^e.    After  a  minute  or  two  in  this  attitude,  her  proud  and  re- 
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solute  gaze  never  flinching  or  wavering,  he  w^it  down  upon  one 
knee,  and,  taking  her  hand — ^her  hard,  stony  hand,  which  never 
closed  on  his,  but  remained  straight  and  stiff : 

<^  <  Mother,'  he  pleaded,  '  withdraw  your  prohibition.  Let  me 
go!' 

"*What  were  her  words?'  Madame  de  Cr^uy  replied, 
slowly,  as  if  forcing  her  memory  to  the  extreme  of  accuracy. 
*  My  cousin,*  she  said,  '  when  I  marry,  I  marry  a  man,  not  a 
potit-mattre.  I  marry  a  man  who,  whatever  his  rank  may  be, 
will  add  dignity  to  the  human  race  by  his  virtues,  and  not  be 
content  to  Hve  in  an  effeminate  court  on  the  traditions  of  past 
grandeur.'  She  borrowed  her  words  from  the  infamous  Jean- 
Jacques  Bousseau,  the  friend  of  her  scarce  less  infeonous  father, 
— nay  I  I  will  say  it, — ^if  not  her  words,  she  borrowed  her  prin- 
ciples.    And  my  son  to  request  her  to  m^ury  him  \* 

"  *  It  was  my  father's  written  wish,'  said  Clement. 

<•  *  But  did  you  not  love  her  ?  You  plead  your  father's  words, 
— words  written  twelve  years  before, — and  as  if  that  were  your 
reason  for  being  indifferent  to  my  dislike  to  the  alliance.  But 
you  requested  her  to  marry  you,— and  she  refused  you  with  in- 
solent contempt ;  and  now  you  are  ready  to  leave  me, — Cleave  me 
desolate  in  a  foreign  land ' 

'^  *  Desolate  !  my  mother  I  and  the  Countess  Ludlow  stands 
there !' 

"  *  Pardon,  madame  !  But  all  the  earth,  though  it  were  fall 
of  kind  hearts,  is  but  a  desolation  and  a  desert  place  to  a  mother 
when  her  only  child  is  absent.  And  you,  Clement,  would  leave 
me  for  this  Virginie, — this  degenerate  De  Cr^quy,  tainted  with 
the  atheism  of  ti^e  Encyclop^stes  I  She  is  only  reaping  some 
of  the  fruit  of  the  harvest  whereof  her  friendfi  have  sown  the 
rseed.  Let  her  alone !  Doubtless  she  has  friends — it  may  be 
lovers — ^among  these  demons,  who,  under  the  cry  of  liberty, 
commit  every  licence.  Let  her  alone,  Clement  I  She  refused 
you  with  scorn  :  be  too  proud  to  notice  her  now.' 

*'  *  Mother,  I  cannot  think  of  myself ;  only  of  her.' 

"  *  Think  of  me,  then  I     I,  your  mother,  forbid  you  to  go.* 

"  Clement  bowed  low,  and  went  out  of  the  room  instantly,  as 
one  blinded.  She  saw  his  groping  movement,  and,  .for  an  in- 
stant, I  think  her  heart  was  touched.  But  she  turned  to  me, 
and  tried  to  exculpate  her  past  violence  by  dilating  ^upon  her 
wrongs,  and  they  certainly  were  many.  The  Count,  her  hus- 
band's younger  brother,  had  invariably  tried  to  make  mischief 
between  husband  and  wife.  He  had  been  the  cleverer  man  of 
the  two,  and  had  possessed  extraordinary  influence  over  her  has- 
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band.  She  sospeoted  him  of  haviBg  instigated  that  clatise  in 
ber  husband's  mU,  by  which  the  Marquis  expressed  his  wish  for 
the  maniage  of  the  cousins.  The  Count  had  had  some  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  De  Gr^qny  property  dnring  her  son's 
minority.  Indeed,  I  remembered  then,  that  it  was  through  Comit 
de  Or^qny  that  Lord  Lndlow  had  first  heard  of  the  apartment 
which  we  afterwards  took  in  the  Hdtel  de  Gr^uy ;  and  then  the 
recollection  of  a  past  feeling  came  distinctly  ont  of  the  mist,  as  it 
were ;  and  I  called  to  mind  how,  when  we  first  took  np  oxsr  abode 
in  the  H6tel  de  Cr^qny,  both  Lord  Lndlow  and  I  imagined  that  the 
arrangement  was  displeasing  to  our  hostess ;  and  how  it  had 
taken  ns  a  considerable  time  before  we  had  been  able  to  esta- 
blish relations  of  friendship  with  her.  Years  after  our  visit, 
she  began  to  suspect  that  dement  (whom  she  could  not  forbid 
to  yisit  at  his  uncle's  house,  considering  the  terms  on  which  his 
father  had  been  with  his  brother ;  though  she  herself  neyer  set 
foot  over  the  Count  de  Cr^quy's  threeOiold)  was  attaching  him- 
Belf  to  mademoiselle,  his  cousin;  and  she  made  cautious  in- 
quiries as  to  the  appearance,  character,  and  disposition  of  the 
young  lady.  Mademoiselle  was  not  handsome,  they  said  ;  but 
of  a  fine  figure,  and  generally  considered  as  having  a  very  noble 
and  attractive  presence.  In  character  she  was  daring  andwilfal 
(said  one  set) ;  original  and  independent  (said  another).  She 
was  much  indulged  by  her  fSather,  who  had  given  her  something 
of  a  man's  education,  and  selected  for  her  intimate  Mend  a  young 
lady  below  her  in  rank,  one  of  the  Bureaucracie,  a  Mademoiselle 
Necker,  daughter  of  ihe  Minister  of  Finance.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cr^qi^  was  thus  introduced  into  all  the  free-thinking  salons 
of  Paris;  among  people  who  were  always  full  of  plans  for  sub- 
verting society.  '  And  did  Clement  affect  such  people  ?'  Madame 
de  Gr^quy  had  asked  with  some  anxiety.  No  1  Monsieur  de 
Cr6quy  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  no^  thought  for  anything  but 
his  cousin,  while  she  was  by.  And  she?  She  hardly  took 
notice  of  his  devotion,  so  evident  to  every  one  else.  The  proud 
creature !  But  perhaps  that  was  her  haughty  way  of  concealing 
what  she  felt.  And  so  Madame  de  Cr^quy  listened,  and  ques- 
tioned, and  learnt  nothing  decided,  until  one  day  she  surprised 
GUment  with  the  note  in  his  hand,  of  which  she  remembered 
the  stinging  words  so  well,  in  which  Yirginie  had  said,  in  reply 
to  a  proposal  Clement  had  sent  her  through  her  father,  iliat 
*  When  ^e  married  she  married  a  man,  not  a  petit-maitre.' 

"  Clement  was  justly  indignant  at  the  insulting  nature  of  the 
answer  Yirginie  had  sent  to  a  proposal,  respectful  in  its  tone, 
and  which  was,  after  all,  but  the  cool,  hardened  lava  over,  a 
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bTiming  heart.  He  acquiesced  in  his  mother's  desire,  that  he 
should  not  again  present  himself  in  his  micle's  salons ;  but  he 
did  not  forget  Yirginie,  though  he  neyer  mentioned  her  name. 

"  Madame  de  Orequy  and  her  son  were  among  the  earliest 
proscrits,  as  they  were  of  the  strongest  possible  royalists,  and 
aristocrats,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  horrid  Sansculottes  to 
term  those  who  adhered  to  the  habits  of  expression  and  action  in 
which  it  was  their  pride  to  have  been  educated.  They  had  left 
Paris  some  weeks  before  they  had  arrived  in  Er  gland,  and 
Ol^ment's  belief  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  H6tel  de  Cr^quy  had 
certainly  been,  that  his  imcle  was  not  merely  safe,  but  ra&er  a 
popular  man  with  the  party  in  power.  And,  as  all  communication 
having  relation  to  private  individuals  of  a  reliable  kind  was  in- 
tercepted. Monsieur  de  Cr^quy  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  for  his 
uncle  and  cousin,  in  comparison  with  what  he  did  for  many  other 
£riends  of  very  different  opinions  in  politics,  until  the  day  when 
he  was  stunned  by  the  fieital  information  that  even  his  progressive 
uncle  was  guillotined,  and  learnt  that  his  cousin  was  imprisoned 
by  the  licence  of  the  mob,  whose  rights  (as  she  called  them)  she 
was  always  advocating. 

'*  When  I  had  heard  all  this  story,  I  confess  I  lost  in  sympathy 
for  C16me)it  what  I  gained  for  his  mother.  Yirginie's  life  did 
not  seem  to  me  worth  the  risk  that  Clement's  would  run.  Bat 
when  I  saw  him — sad,  depressed,  nay,  hopeless — going  abont 
like  one  oppressed  by  a  heavy  dream  which  he  cannot  sluake  off; 
caring  neither  to  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  yet  bearing  all  with  silent 
dignity,  and  even  trying  to  force  a  poor,  faint  smile  when  he 
caught  my  anxious  eyes ;  I  turned  round  again,  and  wondered 
how  Madame  de  Gr^quy  could  resist  this  mute  pleading  of  her 
son's  altered  appearance.  As  for  my  Lord  Ludlow  and  Monks- 
haven,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  case,  they  were  indignant 
that  any  mother  shomd  attempt  to  keep  a  son  out  of  honourable 
danger ;  and  it  was  honourable,  and  a  clear  duty  (according  to 
them)  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  a  helpless  orphan  girl,  his  next 
of  kin.  None  but  a  Frenchman,  said  my  lord,  would  hold  him- 
self bound  by  an  old  woman's  whimsies  and  fears,  even  though 
she  were  his  mother.  As  it  was,  he  was  chafing  himself  to  death 

under  the  restraint.  K  he  went,  to  be  sure,  the wretches 

might  make  an  end  of  him,  as  they  had  done  of  many  a  fine 
fellow :  but  my  lord  would  take  heavy  odds,  that,  instead  of 
being  guillotined,  he  would  save  the  girl,  and  bring  her  safe  to 
England,  just  desperately  in  love  wi&  her  preserver,  and  then 
we  would  have  a  jolly  wedding  down  at  Monkshaven.  My  lord 
repeated  his  opinion  so  often  that  it  became  a  certain  prophecy 
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in  his  mind  of  wliat  waa  to  take  place ;  and,  one  day  seeing 
Clement  look  even  paler  and  thinner  than  he  had  oyer  done  be- 
fore, be  sent  a  message  to  Madame  de  Cr^qnj,  requesting  per- 
mission to  speak  to  her  in  private. 

'* '  For,  by  George  !*  said  he, '  she  shall  hear  my  opinion,  and 
not  let  that  lad  of  hers  kill  himself  by  frett^lg.  He's  too  good 
for  that.  If  he  had  been  an  English  lad,  he  would  have  been  off 
to  his  sweetheart  long  before  this,  without  saying  with  your  leave 
or  by  your  leave ;  but  being  a  Frenchman,  he  is  all  for  Mdb9» 
and  filial  piety, — ^filial  fiddle-sticks  I'  (My  lord  had  run  away  to 
sea,  when  a  boy,  against  his  father's  consent,  I  am  sorry  to  say ; 
and,  as  all  had  ended  well,  and  he  had  come  back  to  find  both  his 
parents  alive,  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  as  much  aware  of  his 
fault  as  he  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances.)  ^  No, 
my  lady,'  he  went  on,  '  don't  come  with  me.  A  woman  can 
manage  a  man  best  when  he  has  a  fit  of  obstinacy,  and  a  man  can 
persuade  a  woman  out  of  her  tantrums,  when  all  her  own  sez,  the 
whole  anny  of  them,  would  fail.  Allow  me  to  go  alone  to  my 
tete-k-tdte  with  madame.' 

"  What  he  said,  what  passed,  ho  never  could  repeat ;  but  he 
came  back  graver  than  he  went.  HoT^ever,  the  point  was  gained ; 
Madame  de  Cr^quy  withdrew  her  prohibition,  and  had  given  him 
leave  to  tell  Clement  as  much. 

'^ '  But  she  is  an  old  Cassandra,'  said  he.  '  Don't  let  the  lad 
be  much  with  her ;  hor  talk  would  destroy  the  courage  of  the 
bravest  man ;  she  is  so  given  over  to  superstition.'  Something 
that  she  had  said  had  touched  a  chord  in  my  lord's  nature  which 
he  inherited  from  Ids  Scotch  ancestors.  Long  afterwards,  I 
heard  what  this  was.     Medlicott  told  me. 

'*  However,  my  lord  shook  off  all  fancies  that  told  against  the 
folfilment  of  Clement's  wishes.  All  that  afternoon  we  three  sat 
together,  planning ;  and  Monkshaven  passed  in  and  out,  ^ecut- 
ing  our  commissions,  and  preparing  everything.  Towards  night- 
&11  all  was  ready  for  OMment's  start  on  his  journey  towards  the 
coast. 

'*  Madame  had  declined  seeing  any  of  us  since  my  lord's 
stormy  interview  with  her.  She  sent  word  that  she  was  fatigued, 
and  desired  repose.  But,  of  course,  before  Clement  set  of^  he 
was  bound  to  wish  her  farewell,  and  to  ask  for  her  blessing.  In 
order  to  avoid  an  agitating  conversation  between  mother  and 
son,  my  lord  and  I  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  interview. 
C16ment  was  already  in  his  travelling-dress,  that  of  a  Norman 
fisherman,  which  Monkshaven  had,  with  infinite  trouble,  dis- 
covered in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  emigres  who  thronged 
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London,  and  who  had  made  his  escape  from  the  shores  of  Franee 
in  this  disguise.  Clement's  plan  was,  to  go  down  to  the  coast  of 
Snssex,  and  get  some  of  the  fishing  or  smuggling  boats  to  take 
him  across  to  the  French  coast  near  Dieppe.  There  again  he 
wonld  hare  to  change  his  dress.  Oh,  it  was  so  well  planned ! 
His  mother  was  startled  by  his  disgoise  (of  which  we  had  not 
thought  to  forewarn  her)  as  he  entered  her  apartment.  And 
either  that,  or  the  being  suddenly  roused  from  the  heavy  slumber 
into  which  she  was  apt  to  fall  when  she  was  left;  alone,  gave  her 
mannw  an  air  of  wildness  that  was  almost  like  insanity. 

"  *  Go,  go  I'  she  said  to  him,  almost  pushing  him  away  as  he 
knelt  to  kiss  her  hand.  '  Virginie  is  beckoning  to  you,  but  jou 
don't  see  what  kind  of  a  bed  it  is ' 

"  *  Clement,  make  haste  1'  said  my  lord,  in  a  hurried  manner, 
as  if  to  interrupt  madame.  '  The  time  is  later  than  I  thought, 
and  you  must  not  miss  the  morning's  tide.  Bid  your  mother 
good-bye  at  once,  and  let  us  be  off.'  For  my  lord  and  Monks- 
haven  were  to  ride  with  him  to  an  inn  near  the  shore,  from 
whence  he  was  to  walk  to  his  destination.  My  lord  almost  took 
him  by  the  arm  to  pull  him  away ;  and  they  were  gone,  and  I 
was  left  alone  with  Madame  de  Gr^quy.  When  she  heard  the 
horses'  feet,  she  seemed  to  find  out  the  truth,  as  if  for  the  first 
time.  She  set  her  teeth  together.  *  He  has  left  me  for  her  !*  she 
almost  screamed.  *  Left  me  for  her  I'  she  kept  muttering ;  and 
then,  as  the  wild  look  came  back  into  h«r  eyes,  she  said,  ahnost 
with  exultation,  *  But  I  did  not  give  him  my  blessing  I' " 
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**  All  night  Madame  de  Cr^quy  raved  in  delirium.  If  I  conid, 
I  would  have  sent  for  Clement  back  again.  I  did  send  off  one 
man,  but  I  suppose  my  directions  were  confused,  or  they  were 
wrong,  for  he  came  back  after  my  lord's  return,  on  the  following 
afternoon.  By  this  time  Madaine  de  Cr^quy  was  quieter :  she 
was,  indeed,  asleep  from  exhaustion  when  Lord  Ludlow  and 
Monkshaven  came  in.  They  were  in  high  spirits,  and  tlieir 
hopefulness  brought  me  round  to  a  less  dispirited  state.  All  had 
gone  well :  they  had  accompanied  Clement  on  foot  along  the 
Siore,  until  they  had  met  with  a  lugger,  which  my  lord  had  hailw 
in  good  nautical  language.  The  captain  had  responded  to  these 
frreemason  terms  by  sending  a  boat  to  pick  up  his  passenger,  ana 
by  an  invitation  to  breakfast  sent  through  a  speaking-trumpet* 
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Monksharen  did  not  approve  of  either  the  meal  or  the  company, 
and  had  returned  to  the  inn,  bnt  my  lord  had  gone  with  Clment« 
and  break&sted  on  board,  npon  grog,  biscuit,  fresh-caught  fish — 
^the  best  break&st  he  ever  ate,'  he  said,  but  that  was  probably 
owing  to  the  appetite  his  night's  ride  had  given  him.  However, 
his  good  fellowship  had  evidently  won  the  captain's  heart,  and 
Client  had  set  sail  under  the  best  auspices.  It  was  agreed  that 
I  should  tell  all  this  to  Madame  de  Cr^uy,  if  she  inquired ; 
otherwise,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  renew  her  agitation  by  allud- 
ing to  her  son's  journey. 

"I  sat  with  her  constantly  for  many  days;  but  she  never 
spoke  of  Client.  She  forced  herseK  to  talk  of  the  little  occur- 
rences of  Parisian  society  in  former  days :  she  tried  to  be  con- 
versational and  agreeable,  and  to  betray  no  anxiety  or  even 
interest  in  the  object  of  Clement's  journey ;  and,,  as  far  as  unre- 
mitting efforts  could  go,  she  succeeded.  But  the  tones  of  her 
voice  were  sharp  and  yet  piteous,  as  if  she  were  in  constant  pain ; 
and  the  glance  of  her  eye  hurried  and  fearful,  as  if  she  dared  not 
let  it  rest  on  any  object. 

"  In  a  week  we  heard  of  Clement's  safe  arrival  on  the  French 
coast.  He  sent  a  letter  to  this  effect  by  the  captain  of  the 
smuggLery  when  the  latter  returned.  We  hoped  to  hear  again ; 
but  week  after  week  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  news  of  Clement. 
I  had  told  Lord  Ludlow,  in  Madame  de  Crequy's  presence,  as  he 
ftod  I  had  arranged,  of  the  note  I  had  received  from  her  son,  in- 
foiming  us  of  his  landing  in  France.  She  heard,  but  she  took 
no  notice,  and  evidently  began  to  wonder  that  we  did  not  mention 
any  farther  intelligence  of  him  in  the  same  manner  before  her ; 
and  daily  I  began  to  fsar  that  her  pride  would  give  way,  and 
that  she  would  supplicate  for  news  before  I  had  any  to  give  her. 

"One  morning,  on  my  awakening,  my  maid  told  me  that 
Madame  de  Cr^quy  had  passed  a  wretched  night,  and  had  bidden 
HedHcott  (whom,  as  understanding  French,  and  speaking  it  pretty 
weU,  though  with  that  horrid  German  accent,  I  had  put  about 
her)  request  that  I  would  go  to  madame's  room  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed. 

"  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  I  trembled  all  the  time  they 
Were  doing  my  hair,  and  otiierwise  arranging  me.  I  was  not 
encouraged  by  my  lord's  speeches.  He  had  heard  the  message, 
and  kept  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be  shot  than  have  to  tell 
her  that  there  was  no  news  of  her  son ;  and  yet  he  said,  every  now 
^d  then,  when  I  was  at  the  lowest  pitch  of  uneasiness,  that  he 
^^ver  expected  to  hear  again :  that  some  day  soon  we  should  see 
him  walking  in,  and  introducing  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy  to  us« 
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^'  However  at  last  I  was  ready,  and  go  I  most. 

"  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  by  which  I  entered.  I  went 
ap  to  the  bedside.  She  was  not  rouged, — she  had  left  it  off  now 
for  several  days, — she  no  longer  attempted  to  keep  up  the  vain 
show  of  not  feeUng,  and  loving,  and  fearing. 

"  For  a  moment  or  two  she  did  not  speaJi,  and  I  was  glad  of 
the  respite. 

"  '  Clement  ?'  she  said  at  length,  covering  her  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief  the  minute  she  had  spoken,  that  I  might  not  see  it 
quiver. 

"  *  There  has  been  no  news  since  the  first  letter,  saying  how 
well  the  voyage  was  performed,  and  how  safely  he  had  landed- 
near  Dieppe,  you  know,'  I  replied  as  cheezfully  as  possible. 
'  My  lord  does  not  expect  that  we  shall  have  anotiier  letter ;  he 
thinks  that  we  shall  see  him  soon.' 

"  There  was  no  answer.  As  I  looked,  uncertain  whether  to 
do  or  say  more,  she  slowly  turned  herself  in  bed,  and  lay  with 
her  face  to  the  wall ;  and,  as  if  that  did  not  shut  out  the  light 
of  day  and  the' busy,  happy  world  enough,  she  put  out  her  trem- 
bling hands,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief.  There 
was  no  violence  :  hardly  any  sound. 

"  I  told  her  what  my  lord  had  said  about  Clement's  coming 
in  some  day,  and  taking  us  all  by  surprise.  I  did  not  believe 
it  myself  but  it  was  just  possible, — and  I  had  nothing  else  to 
say.  Pity,  to  one  who  was  striving  so  hard  to  conceal  her  feel- 
ings, woidd  have  been  impertinent.  She  let  me  talk  ;  but  she 
did  not  reply.  She  knew  that  my  words  were  vain  and  idle,  and 
had  no  root  in  my  belief,  as  well  as  I  did  myself. 

"  I  was  very  thankful  when  Medlicott  came  in  with  Madame's 
breakfast,  and  gave  me  an  excuse  for  leaving. 

"  But  I  think  that  conversation  made  me  feel  more  anxions 
and  impatient  than  ever.  I  felt  almost  pledged  to'  Madame  de 
Cr^quy  for  the  fulfilment  of 'the  vision  I  had  held  out.  She  had 
taken  entirely  to  her  bed  by  this  time :  not  firom  illness,  but 
because  she  had  no  hope  within  her  to  stir  her  up  to  the  effort 
of  dressing.  In  the  same  way  she  hardly  cared  for  food.  She 
had  no  appetite, — why  eat  to  prolong  a  Hfe  of  despair  ?  But 
she  let  Medlicott  feed  her,  sooner  than  take  the  trouble  of 
resisting. 

"  And  so  it  went  on, — for  weeks,  months, — I  could  hardly 
count  the  time,  it  seemed  so  long.  Medlicott  told  me  she  noticed 
a  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  ear  in  Madame  de  Cr^uy,  ^' 
duced  by  the  habit  of  listening  silently  for  the  slightest  unnsnw 
sound  in  the  house.    Medlicott  was  always  a  minute  watcher  of 
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any  one  whom  she  cared  about ;  and,  one  day,  she  made  me 
notice  by  a  sign  madame's  acnteness  of  hearing,  although  the 
quick  expectation  was  but  evinced  for  a  moment  in  the  turn 
of  the  eye,  the  hush^  breath — and  then,  when  the  unusual  foot- 
step tamed  into  my  lord's  apartments,  the  soft  quivering  sigh, 
and  the  closed  eyelids. 

"  At  length  the  intendant  of  the  De  Cr^uy  estates, — ^the  old 
man,  you  will  remember,  whose  information  respecting  Yirginie 
de  Gi!Sc[uy  first  gave  Client  the  desire  to  return  to  Paris, — 
came  to  St.  James's  Square,  and  begged  to  speak  to  me.  I  made 
haste  to  go  down  to  him  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  sooner  than 
that  he  should  be  ushered  into  mine,  for  fear  of  madame  hearing 
any  sound. 

"  The  old  man  stood — ^I  see  him  now — with  his  hat  held  be- 
fore ^^TTi  in  both  his  hands ;  he  slowly  bowed  till  his  face  touched 
it  when  I  came  in.  Such  long  excess  of  courtesy  augured  ill. 
He  waited  for  me  to  speak. 

"  *  Have  you  any  intelligence  T  I  inquired.  He  had  been 
often  to  the  house  before,  to  ask  if  we  had  received  any  news ; 
and  once  or  twice  I  had  seen  him,  but  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  begged  to  see  me. 

"  '  Yes,  madame,'  he  replied,  still  standing  with  his  head  bent 
down,  like  a  child  in  disgrace. 
<<  <  And  it  is  bad !'  I  exclaimed. 

"  *  It  is  bad.'  For  a  moment  I  was  angry  at  the  cold  tone  in 
which  my  words  were  echoed ;  but  directly  afterwards  I  saw  the 
large,  slow,  heavy  tears  of  age  fSalling  down  the  old  man's  cheeks, 
and  on  to  the  sleeves  of  his  poor,  threadbare  coat. 

"  I  asked  him  how  he  had  heard  it :  it  seemed  as  though  I 
could  not  all  at  once  bear  to  hear  what  it  was.  He  told  me  that 
the  night  before,  in  crossing  Long  Acre,  he  had  stumbled  upon 
an  old  acquaintsmce  of  his ;  one  who,  like  himself,  had  been  a 
dependent  upon  the  De  Cr^quy  family,  but  had'  managed  their 
Paris  afiOairs,  while  Fl^chier  had  taken  charge  of  their  estates  in 
the  country.  Both  were  now  emigrants,  and  living  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such,  small  available  talents  as  they  possessed.  Fl^chier, 
as  I  knew,  earned  a  very  fidr  livelihood  by  going  about  to  dress 
salads  for  dinner  parties.  His  compatriot,  Le  F^bvre,  had  begun 
to  give  a  few  lessons  as  a  dancing-mastar.  One  of  them  took  the 
other ^« home  to  his  lodgings;  and  there,  when  their  most  im- 
mediate personal  adventures  had  been  hastily  talked  over,  camfi 
the  iuguiry  firom  FMchier  as  to  Monsieur  de  Cr^quy. 

"  'Clement  was  dead — guillotined.  Yirginie  was  dead — 
gmlldtined.' . 
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"  When  M^cbier  had  told  me  thus  much,  he  could  not  speak 
for  Bobbing  ;  and  I,  myself,  conld  hardly  tell  how  to  restrain  my 
tears  sufficiently,  until  I  could  go  to  my  own  room  and  be  at 
liberty' to  give  way.  He  asked  my  leave  to  bring  in  his  Mend 
Le  Febvre,  who  was  walking  in  the  square,  awaiting  a  possible 
summons  to  tell  his  story.  '  I  heard  afterwards  a  good  many  de- 
tails, which  filled  up  the  account,  and  made  me  feel — ^whicb 
brings  me  back  to  the  point  I  started  firom — how  unfit  the  lower 
orders  are  for  being  trusted  indiscriminately  with  the  dangerous 
powers  of  education.  I  have  made  a  long  preamble,  but  now  I 
am  coming  to  the  moral  of  my  story." 

My  lady  was  trying  to  shake  off  the  emotion  which  she  evi- 
dently felt  in  recurring  to  this  sad  history  of  Monsieur  de 
Cr^uy's  death.  She  came  behind  me,  and  arranged  my  pil- 
lows, and  then,  seeing  I  had  been  crying — ^for,  indeed,  I  was 
weak-spirited  at  the  time,  and  a  little  served  to  unloose  my  tears 
— she  stooped  down,  and  kissed  my  forehead,  and  said  *'  Poor 
child  I"  almost  as  if  she  thanked  me  for  feeling  that  old  grief  of 
hers. 

"  Being  once  in  France,  it  was  no  difficult  thing  for  Ciimeni 
to  get  into  Paris.  The  difficulty  in  those  days  was  to  leave,  not 
to  enter.  He  came  in  dressed  as  a  Norman  peasant,  in  charge  of 
a  load  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  which  one  of  the  Seine 
barges  was  freighted.  He  worked  hard  with  his  companions  in 
landing  and  arranging  their  produce  on  the  quays ;  and  then, 
when  they  dispersed  to  get  their  breakfasts  at  some  of  the  esta- 
minets  near  the  old  March^  aux  Fleurs,  he  sauntered  up  a  street 
which  conducted  him,  by  many  an  odd  turn,  through  &e  Qoar- 
tier  Latin  to  a  horrid  back  alley,  leading  out  of  the  Eue  TEcole 
de  M^^ine ;  some  atrocious  place,  as  I  have  heard,  not  &r 
from  the  shadow  of  that  terrible  Ablmye,  where  so  many  of  the 
best  blood  of  France  awaited  their  deaths.  But  here  some  old 
man  lived,  on  whose  fidelity  Clement  thought  that  he  might  relj< 
I  am  not  sure  if  he  had  not  been  gardener  in  those  very  gardens 
behind  the  H6tel  Cr^uy  where  G16ment  and  Urian  used  to  plftj 
together  years  before.  But,  whatever  the  old  m^'s  dwelling 
might  be,  Clement  was  only  too  glad  to  reach  it,  you  may  ^ 
sure.  He  had  been  kept  in  Normandy,  in  all  sorts  of  disguises, 
for  many  days  after  hmding  in  Dieppe,  through  the  difficnlty  of 
entering  Paris  unsuspected  by  the  many  ruffians  who  were 
always  on  the  look-out  for  aristocrats. 

'*  The  old  gardener  was,  I  believe,  both  faithfal  and  tiied^ 
and  sheltered  Clement  in  lus  garret  as  well  as  might  be.  Before 
he  could  stir  out,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  £resh  disgoise, 
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fi<bd  Ofie  more  in  character  with  aai&habitant  of  Paris  than  thai 
offtKoii]tian' carter  waffprocnred; 'and' after  waiting  in-doorsfor 
one  or  twb  dftys,  to  see  if  any  ^tra|)iicioDa  was  excited,  Clement 
siBt  off  to'disccnmr  Virginie.  * 

'^Se  foimd^*her  at  the  old  conci^ge's  dwelling.  Madame 
B&bdtte  was  the  name  of  this  woman,  who  mnst  have  been  a  less 
&ithfdl— or  rather,' perhaps,  I  shonld.say^  a  more  interested — 
friend  to  her  guei^  than  tbe  old  gardener  Jaqnes  was  to 
Cltoent.  '  r 

'*  I  haye  seen  a  miniastare  of  Yiiginie,  which  a  French  lady 
of  quality  happened  to  have  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  her 
flight"  from  Paris,  and  which  she  brought'  with  her  to  England 
Tmwitttogly  ;  for  it  belonged  to  the  Coimt  de  Cr^quy,  with  whom 
0he  Wai3i slightly  acquainted.  I  should  fancy  from  it,  that  Yir- 
ginie  was  taller  and  of  a  more  powerful  £gdre  for  a  woman  than 
her  cousin  Client  was  for  a  man.  Her  dark-brown  hair  was 
%itanged  in  short  curls — ^the  way  of  dressing  the  hair  announced 
the  politics  of  the  individual,  in  those  days,  just  as  patches  did 
ill  ijiy  grandmother's  time  ;  and  Yirginie's  hair  was  not  to  my 
tast^,  or  according  to  my  principles :  it  was  too  classical.  Her 
large,  black  eyes  looked  out  at  you  steadily.  One  cannot  judge  of 
the  shape  of  a  nose  from  a  full-fbce  miniature,  but  the  nostrils 
w^re  clearly  cut  and  largely  opened.  I  do  not  fancy  her  nose 
oould  have  been  pretty;  btit  her  mouth  had  a  character  all  its 
own/ and  which  would,  I  think,  have  redeemed  a  plainer  face.  It 
was  wide,  and  deep  set  into  the  cheeks  at  the  comers;  the  upper 
lif  was  very  much  arched,. and  hardly  closed  over  the  teeth;  so 
that  the  whole  face  looked  (from  ther-serious,  intent  look  in  the 
e;fes;'and  the  sweet  intelligence  of  (the  mouth)  as  if  she  were 
iidteMng  eagerly  to  something  to  which  her  answer  was  quite 
t^y;  and  wotQd  come  out  of  tiiose  red,  opening  lips  as  soon  as 
ever  yoti  had  done  speaking,  and  you  longed  to  know  what  she 
would  say. 

"  Well :  this  Yirginie  de  Cr^quy  was  living  with  Madame 
Babette  in  the  conciergerie  of  an  old  Vrench  inn,  somewhere  to 
th0  nbrth  of  Paris,  so,  far  enough  from  Clement's  reftige.  The 
itm  had  been  frequented  by  farmers  from  Brittany  and  such  kind 
of  people,  in  the  days  when  that  sort  of  intercourse  went  on 
between  Paris  and  the  provinceii  which  had  nearly  stepped  now. 
Pew  Bretons  came  near  it'  now,  and  the  inn  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Mkdame  Babette's  brother,  as  payment  for  a  bad  wine 
dbbt  of  l&e  last  proprietor.  He  put  his  sister  and  her  child  in, 
to  keep  it  open,  as  it  were,  and  sent  all  the  people  he  could  to 
oi^upy  'tite'  half-firmished  rooms  of  the  housoc    They  paid 
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Babette  for  their  lodging  every  morning  as  they  went  out  to 
breakfast,  and  retnmea  or  not  as  they  chose,  at  night.    Eveiy 
three  days,  the  wine-merchant  or  his  son  came  to  Madame  Ba- 
bette, and  she  acconnted  to  them  for  the  money  she  had  re- 
ceived.   She  and  her  child  oconpied  the  porter's  office  (in 
which  the  lad  slept  at  nights)  and  a  little  miserable  bed-room 
which  opened  out  of  it,  and  received  all  the  light  and  air  that  was 
admitted  through  the  door  of  commmiication,  which  was  half 
glass.    Madame  Babette  must  have  had  a  kind  of  attachment  for 
the  De  Cr^quys — her  De  Cr^quys,  you  understand — ^Virginie'e 
father,  the  Oount ;  for,  at  some  risk  to  herself,  she  had  warned 
both  him  and  his  daughter  of    the   danger  impending  over 
ihem.  But  he,  infettuated,  would  not  believe  that  his  dear  Human 
Bace  could  ever  do  him  harm  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  did  not  fear, 
Yirginie  was  not  a£niid.    It  was  by  some  ruse,  the  nature  of 
which  I  never  heard,  that  Madame  Babette  induced  Yirginie  to 
come  to  her  abode  at  the  very  hour  in  which  the  Count  had  been 
recognized  in  the  streets,  and  hurried  off  to  the  Lanteme.    It 
was  after  Babette  had  got  her  there,  safe  shut  up  in  the  little 
back  den,  that  she  told  her  what  had  befallen  her  father.    Erom 
that  day,  Yirginie  had  never  stirred  out  of  the  gates,  or  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  porter's  lodge.    I  do  not  say  that  Madame 
Babette  was  tired  of  her  continual  presence,  or  regretted  the 
impulse  which  made  her  rush  to  the  De  Gr^quy's  well-kno^ 
house— after  being  compelled  to  form  one  of  the  mad  crowds 
that  saw  the  Count  de  Gr^quy  seized  and  hung — and  hurry  his 
daughter  out,  through  alleys  and  backways,  until  at  length  she 
had  the  orphan  safe  in  her  own  dark  sleeping-room,  and  conld 
tell  her  tale  of  horror :  but  Madame  Babette  was  poorly  paid 
for  her  porter's  work  by  her  avaricious  brother ;  and  it  was 
hard  enough  to  find  food  for  herself  and  her  growing  boy;  and, 
though  the  poor  girl  ate  little  enough,  I  dure  say,  yet  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  burthen  that  Madame  Babette  had  im- 
posed upon  herself:  theDe  Cr^quys  were  plundered,  ruined,  had 
become  an  extinct  race,  all  but  a  lonely  Mendless  girl,  in  broken 
health  and  spirits ;  and,  though  she  lent  no  positive  encourage- 
ment to  his  suit,  yet,  at  the  time,  when  Clement  reappeared  in 
Paris,  Madame  Babette  was  beginning  to  think  that  Yirginie 
might  do  worse  than  encourage  the  attentions  of  Monsieur  Uorin 
Fils,  her  nephew,  and  the  wine  merchant's  son.    Of  course,  he 
and  his  father  had  the  entree  into  the  conci^rgerie  of  the  hotel 
that  belonged  to  them,  in  right  of  being  bo&  proprietors  and 
relations.     The  son,  Morin,  had  seen  Yirginie  in  ^iiB  manner. 
He  was  fully  aware  that  she  was  &t  above  him  in  rank,  and 
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guessed  from  her  whole  aspect  thai  she  had  lost  her  natural  pro- 
tectors by  the  terrible  guiUotine ;  but  he  did  not  know  her 
exact  name  or  station,  nor  could  he  persuade  his  aunt  to  tell 
him.  However,  he  fell  head  oyer  ears  in  love  with  her,  whether 
she  were  princess  or  peasant;  and  though  at  first  there  was 
something  about  her  which  made  his  passionate  love  conceal 
itself  with  shy,  awkward  reserve,  and  then  made  it  only  appear 
in  the  guise  of  deep,  respectful  devotion ;  yet,  by-and-by, — by 
the  same  process  of  reasoning,  I  suppose,  that  his  aunt  had 
gone  through  even  before  him — Jean  Morin  began  to  let  Hope 
oust  Despair  from  his  heart.  Sometimes  he  thought — perhaps 
years  hence — ^that  solitary,  friendless  lady,  pent  up  in  squalor, 
might  turn  to  him  as  to  a  friend  and  comforter — and  then — and 

then .     Meanwhile  Jean  Morin  was  most  attentive  to  his 

aunt,  whom  he  had  rather  slighted  before.  He  would  linger  over 
the  accounts;  would  bring  her  little  presents;  and,  above  all, 
he  made  a  pet  and  favourite  of  Pierre,  the  ^little  cousin,  who 
conld  tell  him  about  all  the  ways  of  going  on  of  Mam'selle 
Cannes,  as  Yirginie  was  called.  Pierre  was  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  drift  and  cause  of  his  cousin's  inquiries ;  and  was  his  ardent 
partisan,  as  I  have  heard,  even  before  Jean  Morin  had  exactly 
acknowledged  his  wishes  to  himself. 

"  It  must  have  required  some  patience  and  much  diplomacy, 
hefore  Client  de  Gr^quy  found  out  the  exact  place  where  his 
cousin  was  hidden.  The  old  gardener  took  the  cause  very  much 
to  heart ;  as,  judging  from  my  recollections,  I  imagine  he  would 
have  forwarded  any  fancy,  however  wild,  of  Monsieur  Client's. 
(I  will  tell  you  afterwards  how  I  came  to  know  all  these  parti- 
culars so  well.) 

''After  Clement's  return,  on  two  succeeding  days,  from  his 
^gerous  search,  without  meeting  with  any  good  result,  Jacques 
entreated  Monsieur  de  Gr^quy  to  let  him  take  it  in  hand.  He 
represented  that  he,  as  gardener  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  and 
more  at  the  Hdtel  de  Cr^quy,  had  a  right  to  be  acquainted  with 
all  the  successive  concierges  at  the  Count's  house ;  that  he  should 
not  go  among  them  as  a  stranger,  but  as  an  old  friend,  anxious 
to  renew  pleasant  intercourse ;  and  that  if  the  Intendant's  story, 
which  he  had  told  Monsieur  de  Grequy  in  England,  was  true,  that 
mademoiselle  was  in  hiding  at  the  house  of  a  former  concierge, 
why,  something  relating  to  her  would  surely  drop  out  in  tiie 
course  of  conversation.  So  he  persuaded  Clement  to  remain  in- 
doors, while  he  set  off  on  his  round,  with  no  apparent  object  but 
to  gossip. 

**At  night  he  came  home, — having  seen  mademoiselle.     He 
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told  Clement  mnoh  of  the  stoiy  relating  to  Madame  Babette  that 
I  have  told  to  yon.  Of  course,  lie  had  heard  nothing  of  the  am- 
bitions hopes  of  Morin  Fils, — hardly  of  his  existence,  I  shodd 
think.  Madame  Babette  had  received  him  kindly  $  althongh,  for 
some  time,  she  had  kept  him  standing  in  the  carriage  gateway 
outside  her  door.  But,  on  his  complaining  of  the  draught  and 
his  rheumatism,  she  had  asked  him  in :  first  looking  round  with 
some  anxiety,  to  see  who  was  in  the  room  behind  her.  No  one 
was  there  when  he  entered  and  sat  down.  But,  in  a  minute  or  two, 
a  toll,  thin  young  lady,  with  great,  sad  eyes,  and  pale  cheeks, 
came  from  the  inner  room,  anc^  seeing  him,  retired.  '  It  is  Ma- 
demoiselle Cannes,'  said  Madame  Babette,  rather  unnecessarily; 
for,  if  he  had  not  been  on  the  watch  for  some  sign  of  Mademoi- 
selle do  Crdquy,  he  would  hardly  have  noticed  iSie  entrance  and 
withdrawal. 

"  Clement  and  the  good  old  gardener  were  always  rather  per- 
plexed by  Madame  Babette's  evident  avoidance  of  all  mention  oi 
the  De  Cr^quy  &mily.     If  she  were  so  much  intelrested  in  one 
member  as  to  be  willing  to  undergo  the  pains  and  penalties  of  a 
domiciliary  visit,  it  was  strange  l£at  she  never  inquired  after  the 
existence  of  her  charge's  Mends  and  relations  from  one  who 
might  very  probably  have  heard  something  of  them.  They  settled 
that  Madame  Babette  must  believe  that  the  Marquise  and  Clement 
were  dead ;  and  admired  her  for  her  reticence  in  never  speaking 
of  Yirginie.     The  truth  was,  I  suspect,  that  she  was  so  desirous 
of  her  nephew's  success  by  this  time,  that  she  did  not  like  letting 
any  one  into  the  secret  of  Yirginie' s  whereabouts  who  migUi 
interfere  with  their  plan.    However,  it  was  arranged  between 
Clement  and  his  humble  Mend,  that  the  former,  dressed  in  the 
peasant's  clothes  in  which  he  had  entered  Paris,  but  smartened  up 
in  one  or  two  particulars,  as  if^  although  a  countryman,  he  had 
^oney  to  spare,  should  go  and  engage  a  sleeping-room  in  the  old 
£r6ton  Inn ;  where,  as  I  told  you,  accommodation  for  the  night 
was  to  be  had.    This  was  accordingly  dpne,  without  exciting 
Madame  Babette's  suspicions,  for  she  was  unacquainted  with  the 
Normandy  accent,  and  consequently  did  not  perceive  the  ez^- 
geration  of  it  which  Monsieur  de  Cr^uy  adopted  in  order  to  dis- 
guise his  pure  Parisian.  But  after  he  had  for  two  nights  slept  in 
a  queer  dark  closet,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  numerous  short  gal- 
leries in  the  Hdtel  Duguesclin,  and  paid  his  money  for  sach 
accommodation  each  morning  at  the  little  bureau  under  the  win- 
dow of  the  conci^gerie^  h^  found  himself  no  nearer  to  his  object. 
He  stood  outside  in  die  gateway :  Madame  Babette  opened  a  ]^ 
in  her  window,  counted  out  the  change,  gave  polite  thanks,  tf^^ 
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Bhui  to  tihe  pane  with  a  dack,  before  he  could  ever  find  out  what 
to  say  that  might  he  the  means  of  opening  a  conyersation.  Once 
in  the  streets,  he  was  in  danger  from  the  bloodthirsty  mob,  who 
were  ready  in  those  days  to  hunt  to  death  every  one  who  looked 
like  a  gentleman,  as  an  aristocrat :  and  Client,  depend  upon  it, 
looked  a  gentleman,  whatever  dress  he  wore.  Yet  it  was  unwise 
to  traverse  Paris  to  his  old  friend  the  gardener's  gr^nier,  so  he 
had  to  loiter  about,  where  I  hardly  know.  Only  he  did  leave  the. 
H6tel  Dugaesclin,  and  he  did  not  go  to  old  Jacques,  and  there^ 
was  not  another  house  in  Paris  open  to  him.  At  the  end  of  twa 
days,  he  had  made  out  Pierre's  existence ;  and  he  began  to  try  to 
make  friends  with  the  lad.  Pierre  was  too  sharp  and  shrewd  not 
to  suspect  something  from  the  confused  attempts  at  friendliness. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  the  Norman  farmer  lounged  in  the 
court  and  doorway,  and  brought  home  presents  of  galette.  Pierre 
accepted  the  galette,  reciprocated  the  civil  speeches,  but  kept 
liis  eyes  open.  Once,  returning  home  pretty  late  at  night,  he 
surprised  the  Norman  studying  the  shadows  on  the  blind,  which 
was  drawn  down  when  Madame  Babette's  lamp  was  lighted.  On 
going  in,  he  found  Mademoiselle  Cannes  with  his  mother,  sitting 
by  the  table,  and  helping  in  the  family  mending. 

"  Pierre  was  afraid  that  the  Norman  had  some  view  upon  the 
money  which  his  mother,  as  concierge,  collected  for  herbrotherr- 
Bnt  the  money  was  all  safe  next  evening,  when  his  cousin, 
Monsieur  Morin  Fils,  came  to  collect  it.  Madame  Babette  asked 
her  nephew  to  sit  down,  and  skilfully  barred  the  passage  to  th& 
inner  door,  so  that  Virginie,  had  she  been  ever  so  much  disposed^ 
oonld  not  have  retreated.  She  sat  silently  sewing.  All  at  once 
the  little  party  were  startled  by  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  just 
close  to  the  street  window,  singing  one  of  the  airs  out  of  Beau- 
^^aarchais'  operas,  which,  a  few  years  before,  had  been  popular  all 
over  Paris.  But  after  a  few  moments  of  silence,  and  one  or  two 
remarks,  the  talking  went  on  again.  Pierre,  however,  noticed  an 
increased  air  of  abstraction  in  Virginie,  who,  I  suppose,  was 
recurring  to  the  last  time  that  she  had  heard  the  song,  and  did 
not  consider,  as  her  cousin  had  hoped  she  would  have  done,  what 
Were  the  words  set  to  the  air,  which  he  imagined  she  would 
remember,  and  which  would  have  told  her  so  much.  For,  only 
*  ^ew  years  before,  Adam's  opera  of  Eichardle  Roi  had  made  the 
^oiy  of  the  minstrel  Blondel  and  our  English  Coeur  de  Lion 
fcniliar  to  all  the  opera-going  part  of  the  Parisian  public,  and 
Clement  had  bethought  him  of  establishing  a  communication 
with  Virginie  by  some  such  means. 

.^^The  next  night,  about  the  same  hour,  the  same  voice  vvas 
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singing  oatside  the  window  again.  Pierre,  who  had  been  irritated 
by  the  proceeding  the  eyening  before,  as  it  had  diverted  Virginia's 
attention  from  his  cousin,  who  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  rushed  out  to  the  door,  just  as  the  Norman  was 
ringing  l£e  bell  to  be  admitted  for  the  night.  Pierre  looked  up 
and  down  the  street ;  no  one  else  was  to  be  seen.  The  next  day, 
ihe  Norman  mollified  him  somewhat  by  knocking  at  the  door 
,  of  the  conciergerie,  and  begging  Monsieur  Pierre's  acceptance 
'Of  some  knee-buckles,  which  had  taken  the  country  farmer's 
fimcy  the  day  before,  as  he  had  been  gazing  into  the  shops,  but 
which,  being  too  small  for  his  purpose,  he  took  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  Monsieur  Pierre.  Pierre,  a  French  boy,  inclined  to 
foppery,  was  charmed,  ravished  by  the  beauty  of  the  present  and 
with  monsieur's  goodness,  and  he  began  to  adjust  tiiem  to  his 
breeches  immediately,  as  well  as  he  could,  at  least,  in  his  mother's 
absence.  The  Norman,  whom  Pierre  kept  carefully  on  the  outside 
of  the  threshold,  stood  by,  as  if  amused  at  the  boy's  eagerness. 

*' '  Take  care,'  said  he,  clearly  and  distinctly ;  '  take  care,  my 
little  friend,  lest  you  become  a  fop  ;  and,  in  that  case,  some  day, 
years  hence,  when  your  heart  is  devoted  to  some  young  lady,  she 
may  be  inclined  to  say  to  you' — ^here  he  raised  his  voice — *  No, 
thank  you ;  when  I  marry,  I  marry  a  man,  not  a  petit-maitre ;  I 
marry  a  man,  who,  whatever  his  position  may  be,  will  add  dig- 
nity to  the  human  race  by  his  virtues.'  Farther  than  that  in  his 
quotation  Clement  dared  not  go.  His  sentiments  (so  much 
above  the  apparent  occasion)  met  with  applause  from  Pierre, 
who  liked  to  contemplate  himself  in  the  light  of  a  lover,  even 
though  it  should  be  a  rejected  one,  and  who  hailed  the  mention 
of  the  words  'virtues'  and  'dignity  of  the  iuman  race'  as  be- 
longing to  the  cant  of  a  good  citizen. 

"  But  Clement  was  more  anxious  to  know  how  the  invisible 
lady  took  his  speech.  There  was  no  sign  at  the  time.  But 
when  he  returned  at  night,  he  heard  a  voice,  low  singing,  behind 
Madame  Babette,  as  she  handed  him  his  candle,  the  very  air  ho 
had  sung  without  effect  for  two  nights  past.  As  if  he  had 
caught  it  up  from  her  murmuring  voice,  he  sang  it  loudly  and 
clearly  as  he  crossed  the  court. 

"*Here  is  our  opera-singer  I'  exclaimed  Madame  Babette. 
*Why,  the  Norman  grazier  sings  like  Boupr^,'  naming  ft 
favourite  singer  at  the  neighbouring  theatre. 

"  Pierre  was  struck  by  the  remarl^  and  quietly  resolved  to  Iook 
after  the  Norman ;  but  again,  I  believe,  it  was  more  because  of 
his  mother's  deposit  of  money  than  with  any  thought  of  Virgime. 

"However,  the  next  morning,  to  the  wonder  of  both  mother 
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and  son,  Mademoiselle  CanneB  proposed,  with  mnoh  hesitation, 
to  go  ont  and  make  some  little  purchase  for  herself.  A  month 
or  two  ago,  this  was  what  Madame  Babette  had  been  never  weary 
of  urging.  But  now  she  was  as  much  surprised  as  if  she  had  ex- 
pected Yirginie  to  remain  a  prisoner  in  her  rooms  all  the  rest  of 
her  life.  I  suppose^she  had  hoped  that  her  first  time  of  quitting 
it  would  be  when  she  left  it  for  Monsieur  Morin's  house  as  his 
wife. 

"  A  quick  look  £rom  Madame  Babette  towards  Pierre  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  encourage  the  boy  to  follow  her.  He  went  out 
cautiously.  She  was  at  the  end  of  the  street.  She  looked  up 
and  down,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  No  one  was  there. 
Back  she  came,  so  swifUy  that  she  nearly  caught  Pierre  before 
he  could  retreat  through  the  porte-cochere^  There  he  looked 
out  again.  The  neighbourhood  was  low  and  wild,  and  strange ; 
and  some  one  spoke  to  Yirginie, — ^nay,  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
arm, — whose  dress  and  aspect  (ho  had  emerged  out  of  a  side- 
street^  Pierre  did  not  know ;  but,  after  a  start,  and  (Pierre  could 
fiEuicy)  a  little  scream,  Yirginie  recognised  the  stranger,  and  the 
two  turned  up  the  side  street  whence  the  man  had  come.  Pierre 
stole  swiftly  to  the  comer  of  this  street ;  no  one  was  there :  they 
had  disappeared  up  some  of  the  alleys.  Pierre  returned  home 
to  excite  his  mover's  infinite  surprise.  But  they  had  hardly 
done  talking,  when  Yirginie  returned,  with  a  colour  and  a 
radiance  in  her  face,  which  they  had  nevdr  seen  there  since  her 
father's  death." 


CHAPTEE  YH. 


"I  HAVE  told  you  that  I  heard  much  of  this  story  from  a 
friend  of  the  Intcndant  of  the  De  Gr^quys,  whom  he  met  with  in 
London.  Some  years  afterwards — the  sunmier  before  my  lord's 
death— I  was  travelling  with  him  in  Devonshire,  and  we  went  to 
see  the  French  prisoners  of  war  on  Dartmoor.  We  fell  into 
conversation  with  one  of  them,  whom  I  found  out  to  be  the  very 
Pierre  of  whom  I  had  heard  before,  as  having  been  involved  in 
the  fatal  story  of  Clement  and  Yirginie,  and  by  him  I  was  told 
much  of  their  last  days,  and  thus  I  learnt  how  to  have  some 
sympathy  with  all  those  who  were  concerned  in  those  terrible 
events;  yes,  even  with  the  younger  Morin  himself  on  whose 
behalf  Pierre  spoke  warmly,  even  after  so  long  a  time  had 
elapsed. 
^  For  when  the  younger  Morin  called  at  the  porter's  lodge, 
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on  the  eycAixtg  of  tibe  day  w]i6n  Yirginialliad  gone  out  for  tilie 
&cfit  timo  after  so  zuaiay  months'  oonfinement  to  tibe  conci^gerie, 
he  ivan.' ftlmcb  with  the  improvement  in  her  appearance^    It 
aeemS'to  have  hardly  been  that,  he  thon^t  .her  beauty  greater ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  &ct  that  she  was  notheantifal,  Morin  had 
arrived  at  that  point  of  being  enamoiured  ^hen  it  does  not  sig- 
nify whether  the  beloved  one  is  plain  or  handsome — she  has 
enchanted  one  pair  of  eyes,  which  henceforward  see  her  through 
their  own -medium.    But  Morin  noticed  the  faint  increase  of 
colour  and  light  in  her  countenance.    It  was  as  though  she  had 
broken  through  her  thick  cloud  of  hopeless  sorrow,  and  was 
dawning  forth  into  a  happier  life.    And  so,  whereas  during  her 
grief^  he  had  revered  and  respected  it  even  to  a  point  of  silent 
sympathy,  now  that  she  was  gladdened,  his  heart  rose  on  the 
wings  of  strengthened  hopes.     Even  in  the  dreary  monotony  of 
this  existence  in  his  Aunt  Babette's  conciergerie,  Time  had  not 
failed  in  his  workj  and  now,  perhaps,  soon  he  might  humbly 
strive  to  help  Time.     The  very  next  day  he  returned: — on  some 
pretence  of  business — ^to  the  H6tel  Ihiguesclin,  and  made  his 
aunt's  room,  rather  than  his  aunt  herseh^  a  present  of  roses  and 
geraniums  tied  up  in  a  bouquet  with  a  tricolor  ribbon.    Virginie 
was  in  tiie  room,  sitting  at  the  coarse  sewing  she  liked  to  do  for 
Madame  Babette.     He  saw  her  eyes  brighten  at  the  sight  of  the 
flowers :  she  asked  his  aunt  to  let  her  arrange  them ;  he  saw  her 
untie  the  ribbon,  and  wii^  a  gesture  of  dislike,  throw  it  on  the 
ground,  and  give  it  a  kick  with  her  little  foot,  and  even  in  this 
girlish  manner  of  insulting  his  dearest  ^prejudices,  he  found 
Bomething  ip  admire. 

"  As  he  was  coming  out,  Pierre  stopped  him.  The  lad  had 
been  trying  to  arrest  his  cousin's  attention  by  fiitile  grimaces 
and  i^gns  played  off  behindi-yirginie's  back;  but  Monsieur 
Morin  fiaw  nothing  but  Madamoiselle  Cannes.  However,  Pierre 
was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  Mousieur  Morin  found  him  in  waiting 
just  outside  the  threshold.  With  his  finger  on  his  lips,  Pierre 
walked  on  tiptoe  by  his  companion's  side  tUl  they  would  have 
been  long  paA  sight  or  hearing  of  the  conciergerie,  even  had  the 
inhabitants  devoted  themselves  to  the  purposes  of  spying  or 

listening.  

.  " '  Chut !'  said  Pierre,  at  last.     'She  goes  out  walking.' 
« c  ^eix  ?'  said  Monsieur  Morin,  half  curious,  half  annoyed  at 
heiotg  disturbed  in  the  delicious  xeverie.  of  the  ^tnre  into  which 
be  longed  to  ML.  .. .  . 

« « Well  I  It  is  not  well.     It  is  bad.' 

"  *  Why  ?  I  do  not  ask  who  she  is,  but  I  have  my  ideas.    She 
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18  an  aristoorat.    Do  the  people  about  heie  begin  to  suspect 
Ler?* 

" '  No,  no  I'  said  Pierre.  '  B^t  she  goes  out  walking.  She 
lias  gone  these  two  momingB.  I  have  watched  her.  She  meets 
a  man— she  is  fidends  with  him,  for  she  talks  to  him  as  eagerly 
as  he  does  to  her — mamma  cannot  tell  who  he  is.' 

" '  Has  my  aunt  seen  him  ?* 

" '  No,  not  so  much  as  a  fly's  wing  of  him.  I  myself  have 
only  seen  his  back.  It  strikes  me  like  a  familiar  back,  and  yet 
I  cannot  think  who  it  is.  .But  they  sepaarate  with  sudden  darts, 
like  two  birds  who  have  been  togetibier  to  feed  their  young  ones. 
One  moment  they  are  in  close  ttdk,  their  heads  together  chuck^ 
otting ;  the  next  he  has  turned  up  some  bye-street,  and  Made- 
moiselle Cannes  is  close  upon  me — has  ahnost  caught  me.' 

" '  But  she  did  not  see  you  ?'  inquired  Monsieur  Morin,  in  so 
altered  a  voice  that  Pierre  gave  him  one  of  his  quick  penetrating 
looks.  He  was  struck  by  &e  way  in  which  his  cousin's  features 
—alwayB  coarse  and  common-place — had  become  contracted  and 
pinched ;  struck,  too,  by  the  livid  look  on  his  sallow  complexion. 
Bnt  as  if  Morin  was  conscious  of  the  manner  in  which  his  &ce 
belied  his  feelings,  he  made  an  effort,  and  smiled,  and  patted 
Pierre's  head,  and  thanked  him  for  his  intelligence,  and  gave 
Um  a  five-£roiio  piece,  and  bade  him  go  on  with  his  observa- 
tions of  Mademoiselle  Cannes'  movements,  and  report  all  to 
him. 

"  Pierre  returned  home  with  a  light  heart,  tossing  up  his  five- 
franc  piece  as  he  ran.  Just  as  he  was  at  the  conci^gerie  door, 
a  great  tall  man  bustled  past  him,  and  snatched  his  money  away 
frum  him,  looking  back  with  a  laugh,  which  added  insult  to 
injniy.  Pierre  had  no  redress ;  no  one  had  witnessed  the  impu- 
dent theft,  and  if  they  had,  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  street  wa» 
strong  enough  to  give  him  redress.  Besides,  Pierre  had  seen 
enou^  of  the  state  of  the  streets  of  Paris  at  that  time  to  know 
that  Mends,  not  enemies,  were  required,  and  the  man  had  a  bad 
^  about  him.  Bat  aU  these  considerations  did  not  keep  Pierre 
^m  bursting  out  into  a  fit  of  crying  when  he  was  once  more 
nnder  his  mother's  roof;  and  Virginie,  who  was  alone  there 
(Madame  Babette  having  gone  out  to  make  her  daily  purchases), 
iiught  have  imagined  him  pommeled  to  death  by  the  loudness  of 
hia  sobs. 

"'What  is  the  matter?'  asked  she.  'Speak,  my  child. 
What  hast  thou  done  ?' 

'* '  He  has  robbed  me  I  he  has  robbed  me  V  was  all  Piene 
could  gulp  out. 
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'' '  Bobbed  thee !  and  of  what,  my  poor  boy  ?  said  Yiigiiiie, 
stroking  his  hair  gently. 

"  *  Of  my  five-frano  piece — of  a  five-firanc  piece,'  said  Pierre, 
correcting  himself,  and  leaying  out  the  word  my,  half  fearful 
lest  Yirginie  should  inquire  how  he  became  possessed  of  such  a 
sum,  and  for  what  services  it  had  been  given  him.  But,  of 
course,  no  such  idea  came  into  her  head,  for  it  would  have  been 
impertinent,  and  she  was  gentle-bom. 

''  *  Wait  a  moment,  my  lad,'  and  going  to  the  one  small  drawer 
in  the  inner  apartment,  which  held  all  her  few  possessions,  she 
brought  back  a  little  ring — a  ring  just  with  one  ruby  in  it— 
which  she  had  worn  in  the  days  when  she  cared  to  wear  jewels. 
^  Take  this,'  said  she,  '  and  run  with  it  to  a  jeweller's.  It  is  bet 
a  poor,  valueless  thing,  but  it  will  bring  you  in  your  fiye  francs, 
at  any  rate.     Go  1  I  desire  you.' 

" '  But  I  cannot,'  said  the  boy,  hesitating ;  some  dim  sense  of 
honour  flitting  through  his  misty  morals. 

" '  Yes,  yon  mustl'  she  continued,  urging  him  with  her  hand 
to  the  door.  *  Eun  !  if  it  brings  in  more  tiban  fiye  francs,  yon 
shall  return  the  surplus  to  me.' 

'*  Thus  tempted  by  her  urgency,  and,  I  suppose,  refasoning 
with  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  might  as  weU  haye  the  money, 
and  then  see  whether  he  thought  it  right  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  her 
or  not — ^the  one  action  did  not  pledge  him  to  the  other,  nor  yet 
did  she  make  any  conditions  witii  her  gift — Pierre  went  off  with 
her  ring ;  and,  after  repaying  himself  his  fiye  francs,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  Yirginie  back  two  more,  so  well  had  he  managed 
his  affairs.     But,  al&ough  the  whole  transaction  did  not  leave 
him  bound,  in  any  vtray,  to  discoyer  or  forward  Yirginie's  wishes, 
it  did   leaye   him  pledged,  according  to  his  code,  to  act  ac- 
cording to  her  adyantage,  and  he  considered  himself  the  judge 
of  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  to  this  end.     And,  moreover, 
this  little  kindness  attached  him  to  her  personally.     He  began 
to  think  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  haye  so  kind  and  generous  a 
person  for  a  relation ;  how  easily  his  troubles  might  be  borne 
]f  he  had  always  such  a  ready  helper  at  hand ;  how  much  he 
should  like  to  miEike  her  like  him,  and  come  to  him  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  masculine  power !     First  of  all  his  duties,  as  her 
self-appointed  squire,  came  the  necessity  of  finding  out  who  her 
strange  new  acquaintance  was.     Thus,  you  see,  he  arrived  at  the 
same  end,  yi&  supposed  duty,  that  he  was  previously  pledged  to 
yi&  interest.      I  fancy  a  good  number  of  us,  when  any  line  oi 
action  will  promote  our  ovm  interest,  can  make  ourselves  believe 
that  reasons  exist  which  compel  us  to  it  as  a  duty. 
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"In  the  course  of  a  very  few  days,  Pierre  had  so  circmnyented 
Yirginie  as  to  have  discovered  that  her  new  friend  was  no  other 
than  the  Norman  fiEurmer  in  a  different  dress.  This  was  a  great 
piece  of  knowledge  to  impart  to  Morin.  But  Pierre  was  not 
prepared  for  the  immediate  physical  effect  it  had  on  his  cousin. 
Morin  sat  suddenly  down  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  BouleTards 
— it  was  there  Pierre  had  met  with  him  accidentally — ^when  he 
heard  who  it  was  that  Yirginie  met.  I  do  not  suppose  the  man 
had  the  fidntest  idea  of  any  relationship  or  even  previous  ac- 
qnamtanceship  hetween  Clement  and  Yirginie.  If  he  thought 
of  anything  beyond  the  mere  fact  presented  to  him,  that  his  idol 
was  in  communication  with  anol^Ler,  younger,  hajidsomer  man 
than  himself,  it  must  have  been  that  the  Norman  farmer  had 
seen  her  at  the  conciergerie,  and  had  been  attracted  by  her,  and, 
fts  was  but  natural,  had  tried  to  make  her  acquaintance,  and  had 
succeeded.  But,  from  what  Pierre  told  me,  I  should  not  think 
that  even  this  much  thought  passed  through  Morin' s  mind.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  and  concentrated  attachments ; 
violent,  though  restrained  and  undemonstratiye  passions ;  and, 
above  all,  a  capability  of  jealousy,  of  which  his  dark  oriental 
complexion  must  have  been  a  type.  I  could  fancy  that  if  he  had 
married  Yirginie,  he  would  have  coined  his  life-blood  for  luxuries 
to  make  her  happy ;  wt)uld  have  watched  over  and  petted 
ber,  at  every  sacri£ce  to  himself,  as  long  as  she  would  have  been 
content  to  live  with  him  alone.  But,  as  Pierre  expressed  it  to 
me :  '  When  I  saw  what  my  cousin  was,  when  I  learned  his  nature 
too  late,  I  perceived  that  he  would  have  strangled  a  bird  if  she 
whom  he  loved  was  attracted  by  it  from  him.' 

"  When  Pierre  had  told  Morin  of  his  discovery,  Morin  sat 
down,  as  I  said,  quite  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He 
found  out  that  the  first  meeting  between  the  Norman  and  Yirginie 
was  no  accidental,  isolated  circumstance.  Pierre  was  torturing 
him  with  his  accounts  of  daily  rendezvous :  if  but  for  a  moment, 
they  were  seeing  each  other  every  day,  sometimes  twice  a  day. 
And  Yirginie  could  speak  to  this  man,  though  to  himself  she 
was  coy  and  reserved  asJiardly  to  utter  a  sentence.  Pierre  caught 
these  broken  words  while  his  cousin's  complexion  grew  more  and 
more  livid,  and  then  purple,  as  if  some  great  effect  were  produced 
on  his  circulation  by  the  news  he  had  just  heard.  Pierre  was 
so  startled  by  his  cousin's  wandering,  senseless  eyes,  and  ether- 
ise disordered  looks,  that  he  rushed  into  a  neighbouring  cabaret 
for  a  glass  of  absinthe,  which  he  paid  for,  as  he  recollected 
afterwards,  with  a  portion  of  Yirginie's  ^yb  francs.  By-and-by 
Horin  recovered  ida  natural  appearance ;  but  he  was  gloomy 
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and  silent ;  and  all  that  Pierre  could  get  ont  of  bim  was,  that 
the  Norman  fanner  should  not  aleep  another  night  at  ih.e  Hdtel 
Dugaesclin,  giving  him  such  opportunities  of  passing  and  le- 
passing  by  the  conci^rgerie  door.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
his  own  tiboughts  to  repay  Pierre  the  half  franc  he  had  spent  on 
the  absinthe,  which  Pierre  perceived,  and  seems  to  have  noted 
down  in  the  ledger  of  his  mind  as  on  Yirginie's  balance  of 
favour. 

"  Altogether,  he  was  much  disappointed  at  his  cousin's  mode  of 
receiving  intelligence,  which  the  lad  thought  worth  another  five- 
franc  piece  at  least ;  or,  if  not  paid  for  in  money,  to  be  paid  for 
in  open-mouthed  confidence  and  expression  of  feeling,  that  he 
was,  for  a  time,  so  far  a  partisan  of  Yirginie's — unconscious 
Yirginie — against  his  cousin,  as  to  feel  regret  when  iheNonnan 
returned  no  more  to  his  night's  lodging,  and  when  Yirginie's 
eager  watch  at  the  crevice  of  the  closely-dxuwn  blind  ended  only 
with  a  sigh  of  disappointment.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  mother's 
presence  at  the  time,  Pierre  thought  he  should  have  told  her  all. 
But  how  &r  was  his  mother  in  his  cousin's  confidence  as  regarded 
the  dismissal  of  the  Norman  ? 

"  In  a  few  days,  however,  Pierre  felt  almost  sure  that  they  had 
established  some  new  means  of  communication.     Yirginie  went 
out  for  a  short  time  every  day  ;  but  though  Pierre  followed  her 
as  closely  as  he  could  without  exciting  her  observation,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  what  kind  of  intercourse  she  held  with  the 
Norman.     She  went,  in  general,  the  same  short  round  amoug 
the  little  shops  in  the  neighbourhood ;   not  entering  any,  but 
stopping  at  two  or  three.    Pierre  afterwards  remembered  that 
she  had  invariably  paused  at  the  nosegays  displayed  in  a  certain 
window,  and  studied  them  long;   but,  then,  she   stopped  and 
looked  at  caps,  hats,  fashions,  confectionery  (all  of  the  humble 
kind  connnon  in  that  quarter),  so  how  should  he  have  known  that 
any  particular  attraction  existed  among  the  flowers  ?   Morin  came 
more  regularly  than  ever  to  his  aunt's ;  but  Yirginie  was  ap- 
parently unconscious  that  she  was  the  attrsLction.     She  looked 
healthier  and  more  hopeful  than  she  had  done  for  months,  and 
her  manners  to  all  were  gentler  and  not  so  reserved.    Almost  as 
if  she  wished  to  manifest  her  gratitude  to  Madame  Babette  for 
her  long  continuance  of  kindness,  the  necessity  for  which  was 
nearly  ended,  Yirginie  showed  an  unusual  alacrity  in  rendering 
the  old  woman  any  little  service  in  her  power^  and  evidently 
tried  to  respond  to  Monsieur  Morin's  civilities,  he  being  Madame 
Babette's  nephew,  with  a  soft  graciousness  which  must  ha^^ 
made  one  of  her  principal  charms ;  for  all  who  knew  her  speak 
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of  the  £EUScixiation  of  her  maimers,  so  winning  and  attentdye  to 
others,  while  yet  her  opinions,  and  often  her  actions,  were  of  so 
decided  a  character.  For,  as  I  have  said,  her  heaufy  was  by  no 
means  great ;  yet  every  man  who  came  near  her  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  sphere  of  her  in£aence.  Monsieur  Morin  was 
deeper  than  ever  in  love  with  her  during  these  last  few  days  :  he 
was  worked  up  into  a  state  capable  of  any  sacrifice,  either  of 
himself  or  others,  so  that  he  might  obtain  her  at  last.  He  sat 
'devouring  lier  with  his  eyes'  (to  use  Pierre's  expression)  when- 
ever she  could  not  see  him ;  but,  if  she  looked  towards  him,  he 
looked  to  the  ground — anywhere — away  from  her  and  almost 
stammered  in  Ins  replies  if  she  addressed  any  question  to  him.' 
''  He  had  been,  I  should  think,  ashamed  of  his  extreme  agita- 
tion on  the  Boulevards,  for  Pierre  thought  that  he  absolutely 
shunned  him  for  these  few  succeeding  days.  He  must  have 
believed  that  he  had  driven  the  Norman  (my  poor  Clement  I)  gS 
the  field,  by  banishing  him  from  his  inn :  and  thou£;ht  that  the 
inteiooiD^  between  4u  and  Yirginie,  which  he  halthns  inter- 
mpted,  was  of  so  slight  and  transient  a  character  as  to  be  quenched 
by  a  little  dificulty. 

"  But  he  appears  to  have  felt  that  he  had  made  but  little  way, 
and  he  awkwcffdly  turned  to  Pierre  for  help — not  yet  confessing 
his.  love,  though ;  he  only  tried  to  make  friends  again  with  the 
lad  after  their  silent  estrangement.  And  Pierre  for  some  time 
did  not  dioose  to  perceive  his  cousin's  advances.  He  would 
i^ply  to  all  the  roundabout  questions  Morin  put  to  him  respecting 
household  conversations  when  he  was  not  present,  or  household 
occupations  and  tone  of  thought,  without  mentioning  Yirginie's 
iiame  any  more  than  his  questioner  did.  The  lad  would  seem 
to  suppose,  that  his  cousin's  strong  interest  in  their  domestic  ways 
of  going  cm  was  all  on  account  of  Madame  Babette.  At  last  he 
worked  his  cousin  up  to  the  point  of  making  him  a  confidant ; 
&ud  then  the  boy  was  haK  frightened  at  the  torrent  of  vehement 
words  he  had  unloosed.  The  Jiava  came  down  with  a  greater  rush 
for  having  been  pent  up  so  long.  Morin  cried  out  his  words  in 
ft  hoarse,  passionate  voice,  clenched  his  teeth,  his  fingers,  and 
seemed  almost  convulsed,  as  he  spoke  out  his  terrible  love  for 
Virginie,  which  would  lead  him  to  kill  her  sooner  than  see  her 
auoSier's ;  and  if  another  stepped  in  between  him  and  her  I — and 
then  he  smiled  a  fierce,  triumphant  smile,  but  did  not  say  any 
more. 

"  Pierre  was,  as  I  said,  half-frightened  ;  but  also  half-admir- 
hig.  This  was  really  love — ^a  *  grande  passion,' — a  really  fine 
dnunatio  thing, — like  the  plays  they  acted  at  the  little  theatre 
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yonder.  He  had  a  dozen  times  the  sympathy  with  his  oonan 
now  that  he  had  had  before,  and  rea£ly  swore  by  the  infenud 
gods,  for  they  were  fSar  too  enlightened  to  believe  in  one  God,  or 
Christianity,  or  anything  of  the  kind, — that  he  wonld  devote 
himself,  body  and  soul,  to  forwarding  his  coi]sin'&  views.  Then  his 
cousin  took  him  to  a  shop,  and  bonght  him  a  smart  second-hand 
watch,  on  which  they  scratched  the  word  Fid^t^,  and  thus  was 
the  compact  sealed. .  Pierre  settled  in  his  own  mind,  that  if  he 
were  a  woman,  he  should  like  to  be  beloved  as  Yirginie  was,  by 
his  cousin,  and  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  good  thing  for  her 
to  be  the  wife  of  so  rich  a  citizen  as  Morin  Fils, — and  for  Pierre 
himself  too,  for  doubtless  their  gratitude  would  lead  them  to  give 
him  rings  and  watches  ad  infinitum. 

"  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Yirginie  was  taken  ill.  Madame 
Babette  said  it  was  because  she  had  persevered  in  going  out  in 
all  weathers,  after  confining  herself  to  two  warm  rooms  for  so 
long ;  and  very  probably  tiiis  was  really  the  cause,  for,  from 
Pierre's  account,  she  must  have  been  suffering  from  a  feverish 
cold,  aggravated,  no  doubt,  by  her  impatience  at  Madame 
Babette's  familiar  prohibitions  of  any  more  walks  until  she  was 
better.  Every  day,  in  spite  of  her  trembling,  aching  limbs,  she 
would  fJEiin  have  arranged  her  dress  for  her  walk  at  the  usual 
time ;  but  Madame  Babette  was  fully  prepared  to  put  physical 
obstacles  in  her  way,  if  she  was  not  obedient  in  remaining  tran- 
quil on  the  little  so&  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  third  day,  she 
called  Pierre  to  her,  when  his  mother  was  not  attending  (having, 
in  fact,  locked  up  Mademoiselle  Cannes'  out-of-door  things). 

"  *  See,  my  child,'  said  Virginie.  *  Thou  must  do  me  a  great 
favour.  Go  to  the  gardener's  shop  in  the  Bue  des  Bons-Enfans, 
and  look  at  the  nosegays  in  the  window.  I  long  for  pinks ;  they 
are  my  fSavourite  flower.  Here  are  two  francs.  If  thou  seest  a 
nosegay  of  pinks  displayed  in  the  window,  if  it  be  ever  so  £ftded, 
— nay,  if  thou  seest  two  or  three  nosegays  of  pinks,  remember, 
buy  them  all,  and  bring  them  to  me,  I  have  so  great  a  desire  for 
the  smell.'  She  fell  Imck  weak  and  exhausted.  Pierre  hurried 
out.  Now  was  the  time ;  here  was  the  clue  to  the  long  inspec* 
tion  of  the  nosegay  in  this  very  shop. 

"  Sure  enough,  there  was  a  drooping  nosegay  of  pinks  in  the 
window.  Pierre  went  in,  and,  with  all  his  impatience,  he  made 
as  good  a  bargain  as  he  could,  urging  that  the  flowers  were  &ded, 
and  good  for  nothing.  At  last  he  purchased  them  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  And  now  you  will  learn  the  bad  consequences 
of  teaching  the  lower  orders  anything  beyond  what  is  immediately 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  daily  bread  !     The  silly 
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Count  de  Cr^quy, — he  who  had  been  sent  to  his  bloody  rest,  by 
the  very  canaalle  of  whom  he  thought  so  much, — ^he  who  had 
made  Yirginie  (indirectly,  it  is  true)  reject  such  a  man  as  her 
cousin  Clement,  by  inflating  her  mind  with  his  bubbles  of 
theories, — this  Count  de  Cr^quy  had  long  ago  taken  a  fancy  to 
Pierre,  as  he  saw  the  bright  sharp  child  playing  about  his  court- 
yard.    Monsieur  de  Cr^quy  had  even  begun  to  educate  the  boy 
himself,  to  try  to  work  out  certain  opinions  of  his  into  practice, 
—but  the  drudgery  of  the  afiBur  wearied  him,  and,  beside,  Babette 
had  left  his  employment.   Still  the  Count  took  a  kind  of  interest 
in  his  former.pupil ;  and  made  some  sort  of  arrangement  by  which 
Pierre  was  to  be  taught  reading  and  writing,  and  accounts,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  besides, — Latin,  I  dare  say.    So  Pierre,  in- 
stead of  being  an  innocent  messenger,  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
—(as  Mr.  Homer's  little  lad  Gregson  ought  to  have  been  this 
morning) — could  read  writing  as  well  as  either  you  or  I.     So 
what  does  he  do,  on  obtaining  the  nosegay,  but  examine  it  well. 
The  stalks  of  the  flowers  were  tied  up  with  slips  of  matting  in 
?et  moss.     Pierre  undid  the  strings,  unwrapped  the  moss,  and 
out  fell  a  piece  of  wet  paper,  with  the  writing  all  blurred  with 
moisture.     It  was  but  a  torn  piece  of  writing-paper,  apparently, 
hut  Pierre's  wicked  mischievous  eyes  read  what  was  written  on 
it, — ^written  so  as  to  look  like  a  fragment, — *  Beady,  every  and 
any  night  at  nine.     All  is  prepared.      Have  tio  fright.     Trust 
one  who,  whatever  hopes  he  might  once  have  had,  is  content  now 
to  serve  you  as  a  faithful  cousin ;'  and  a  place  was  named,  which 
I  forget,  but  which  Pierre  did  not,  as  it  was  evidently  the  ren- 
dezvous.   After  the  lad  had  studied  every  word,  till  he  could  say 
it  off  by  heart,  he  placed  the  paper  where  he  had  found  it» 
enveloped  it  in  moss,  and  tied  the  whole  up  again  carefully. 
YirgiQie''s  face  coloured  scarlet  as  she  received  it.     She  kept 
smelling  at  it,  and  trembling :  but  she  did  not  untie  it,  although 
Pierre  suggested  how  much  fresher  it  would  be  if  the  stalks  were 
immediately  put  into  water.     But  once,  after  his  back  had  been 
turned  for  a  minute,  he  saw  it  untied  when  he  looked  round 
again,  and  Yirginie  was  blushing,  and  hiding  something  in  her 


**  Pierre  was  now  all  impatience  to  set  off  and  And  his  cousin. 
But  his  mother  seemed  to  want  him  for  small  domestic  purposes 
even  more  than  usual ;  and  he  had  chafed  over  a  multitude  of 
errands  connected  with  the  H6tel  before  he  could  set  off  and 
search  for  his  cousin  at  his  usual  haunts.  At  last  the  two  met ; 
and  Pierre  related  all  the  events  of  the  morning  to  Morin.  He 
said  the  note  off  word  by  word.     (That  lad  this  morning  had 
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something  of  the  magpie  look  of  Pierre — it  made  xae  shudder  to 
see  him,  and  hear  him  repeat  the  note  by  heart.)  Then  Marin 
asked  him  to  tell  him  all  over  again.  Pierre  was  stmck  by 
Morin's  heavy  sighs  as  he  repeated  the  story.  When  he  came 
the  second  time  to  the  note,  Morin  tried  to  write  the  words  down ; 
but  either  he  was  not  a  good,  ready  scholar,  or  his  fingers 
trembled  too  much.  Pierre  hardly  remembered,  bnt,  at  any  rate, 
the  lad  had  to  do  it,  with  his  wicked  reading  and  writing.  When 
this  was  done,  Morin  sat  heavily  silent.  Pierre  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  expected  outburst,  for  this  impenetrable  gloom  per- 
plexed and  baffled  him.  He  had  even  to  speak  to  his  cousin  to 
rouse  him;  and  when  he  replied,  what  he  said  had  so  little 
apparent  connection  with  the  subject  which  Pierre  had  expected 
to  find  uppermost  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  half  ft&aid  tibEbt  his 
cousin  had  lost  his  wits. 

"  'My  Aunt  Babette  is  out  of  cofTee.* 

" '  I  am  sure  1  do  not  know,'  said  Pierre. 

"  '  Yes,  she  is.  I  heard  her  say  so.  Tell  her  that  a  Mend  of 
mine  has  just  opened  a  shop  in  the  Eue  Saint  Antoine,  and  that 
if  she  will  join  me  there  in  an  hour,  I  will  supply  her  with  a 
good  stock  of  coffee,  just  to  give  my  friend  encouragement.  His 
name  is  Antoine  Meyer,  Number  One  hundred  and  Fifty»  at  the 
sign  of  the  Gap  of  Liberty.' 

"  *  I  could  go  with  you  now.  I  can  carry  a  few  pounds  of 
coffee  better  than  my  mother,'  said  Pierre,  all  in  good  fisdth.  He 
told  me  he  should  never  forget  the  look  on  his  cousin's  fSace,  as 
he  turned  round,  and  bade  him  begone,  and  give  his  mother  the 
message  without  another  word.  It  had  evidently  sent  him  home 
promptly  to  obey  his  cousin's  command.  Morin's  message  per- 
plexed Madame  Babette. 

"  '  How  could  he  know  I  was  out  of  coffee  ?'  said  she.  '  I  am ; 
but  I  only  used  the  last  up  this  morning.  How  could  Victor 
know  about  it  ?' 

"  *I  am  sure  I  can't  tell,'  said  Pierre,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  his  usual  self-possession.  'All  I  know  is,  that 
monsieur  is  in  a  pretty  temper,  and  that  if  you  are  not  sharp  to 
your  time  at  this  Antoine  Meyer's  you  are  Hkely  to  come  in  for 
some  of  his  black  looks.' 

"  *  Well,  it  is  very  kind  of  him  to  offer  to  give  me  some  coSeet 
to  be  sure  I     But  how  could  he  know  I  was  out  ?' 

"  Pierre  hurried  his  mother  off  impatiently,  for  he  was  certasB 
that  the  offer  of  the  coffee  was  only  a  blind  to  some  hidden  pnf' 
pose  on  his  cousin's  part ;  and  he  made  no  doubt  that  when  hi^ 
mother  had  been .  informed  of  what  his  cousin's  real  intention 
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was,  he,  Pierre,  cotild  extract  it  from  her  by  coaxing  or  bullying. 
But  he  was  mistaken.  Madame  Babette  returned  home,  grave, 
depressed,  silent,  and  loaded  with  the  best  coffee.  Some  time 
afterwards  he  learnt  why  his  cousin  had  sought  for  this  inter- 
view. It  was  to  extract  from  her,  by  promises  and  threats,  the 
real  name  of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  which  would  give  him  a  clue  to 
the  true  appellation  of  The  Faithful  Cousin.  He  concealed  this 
second  purpose  from  his  aunt,  who  had  been  quite  unaware  oi 
his  jealousy  of  the  Norman  farmer,  or  of  his  identification  of  him 
with  any  relation  of  Yirginie's.  But  Madame  Babette  instinc- 
tively shrank  from  giving  him  any  information  :  she  must  have 
felt  that,  in  the  lowering  mood  in  which  she  found  him,  his 
desire  for  greater  knowledge  of  Virginie's  antecedents  boded  her 
no  good.  And  yet  he  made  his  aunt  his  confidante — told  her 
what  she  had  only  suspected  before — that  he  was  deeply  en-> 
amoured  of  Mam'selle  Cannes,  and  would  gladly  marry  her.  He 
spoke  to  Madame  Babette  of  his  father's  hoarded  riches ;  and 
of  the  share  which  he,  as  partner,  had  in  them  at  the  present 
time ;  and  of  the  prospect  of  the  succession  to  the  whole,  which 
he  had,  as  only  cUld.  He  told  his  aunt  of  the  provision  for  her 
(Madame  Babette's)  life,  which  he  would  make  on  the  day  when 
he  married  Mam'selle  Cannes.  And  yet — and  yet — Babette  saw 
that  in  his  eye  and  look  which  made  her  more  and  more  reluc- 
tant to  confide  in  him.  By-and-by  he  tried  threats.  She  should 
leave  the  conci^gerie,  and  find  employment  where  she  liked. 
Still  silence.  Then  he  grew  angry,  and  swore  that  he  would 
inform  against  her  at  the  bureau  of  tiie  Directory,  for  harbouring 
an  aristocrat ;  an  aristocrat  he  knew  Mademoiselle  was,  whatever 
her  real  name  might  be.  His  aunt  should  have  a  domiciliary 
visit,  and  see  how  she  liked  that.  The  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  people  for  finding  out  secrets.  In  vain  she 
reminded  him  that,  by  so  doing,  he  would  expose  to  imminent 
danger  the  lady  whom  he  had  professed  to  love.  He  told  her,  with 
a  si^en  relapse  into  silence  after  his  vehement  outpouring  of 
passion,  never  to  trouble  herself  about  that.  At  last  he  wearied 
out  the  old  woman,  and,  frightened  alike  of  herself,  and  of  him, 
^e  told  him  all, — that.  Mam'selle  Cannes  was  Mademoiselle 
Virginie  de  Crequy,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  that  name.  Who 
was  the  Count  ?  Younger  brother  of  the  Marquis.  Where  was 
the  Marquis  ?  Dead  long  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and  child.  A 
son  ?  (eagerly).  Yes,  a  son.  Where  was  he  ?  Parbleu !  how 
should  she  kaow  ? — ^for  her  courage  returned  a  little  as  the  talk 
went  away  from  the  only  person  of  the  De  Crequy  family  that 
she  cared  about.     But,  by  dint  of  some  small  glasses  out  of  a 
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bottle  of  Antoine  Meyer's,  she  told  him  more  about  the  Be 
Cr^quys  than  she  liked  afterwards  to  remember.  For  the  exhi- 
laration of  the  brandy  lasted  but  a  very  short  timie,  and  she  came 
home,  as  I  have  said,  depressed,  with  a  presentiment  of  coming 
'evil.  She  would  not  answer  Pierre,  but  cuffed  him  about  in  a 
manner  to  which  the  spoilt  boy  was  quite  unaccustomed.  His 
cousin's  short,  angry  words,  and  sudden  withdrawal  of  confidence, 
— ^his  mother's  unwonted  crossness  and  fault-finding,  all  made 
Yirginie's  kind,'  gentle  treatment,  more  than  ever  charming  to 
the  lad.  He  half  resolved  to  tell  her  how  he  had  been  acting  as 
a  spy  upon  her  actions,  and  at  whose  desire  he  had  done  it.  Bnt 
he  was  afraid  of  Morin,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  he  was  sure 
would  fall  upon  him  for  any  breach  of  confidence.  Towards 
half.pafit  eight  that  evening— Pierre,  watching,  saiw  Virginie 
arrange  several  Httle  things— she  was  in  the  inner  room,  hut  he 
sat  where  he  could  see  her  through  the  glazed  partition.  His 
mother  sat  —  apparently  sleeping  —  in  the  great  easy-chair ; 
Virginie  moved  about  softly,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her.  She 
made  up  one  or  two  Httle  parcels  of  the  few  things  she  could  call 
her  own :  one  packet  she  concealed  about  herself^ — the  others 
she  directed,  and  left  on  the  shelf.  ^She  is  going,'  thoi^ht 
Pierre,  and  (as  he  said  in  giving  me  the  account)  his  heart  gave 
a  spring,  to  think  that  he  should  never  see  her  again.  If  either 
his  mother  or  his  cousin  had  been  more  kind  to  him,  he  might 
have  endeavoured  to  intercept  her }  but  as  it  was,  he  held  his 
breath,  and  when  she  came  out  he  pretended  to  read,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  he  wished  her  to  succeed  in  the  purpose  which 
he  was  almost  sure  she  entertained,  or  not.  She  stopped  by  him, 
and  passed  her  hand  over  his  hair.  He  told  me  that  his  eyes 
fiUed  with  tears  at  thigi^caress.  Then  she  stood  for  a  moment, 
looking  at  the  sleeping  Madame  Babette,  and  stooped  down  and 
softly  kissed  her  on  the  forehead.  Pierre  dreaded  lest  his  mother 
should  awake  (for  by  this  time  the  wayward,  vacillating  boy  must 
have  been  quite  on  Virginie's  side),  but  the  brandy  she  had  drnnk 
made  her  slumber  heavily.  Virginie  went.  Pierre's  heart  beat 
fast.  He  was  sure  his  cousin  would  try  to  intercept  her ;  bat 
how,  he  could  not  imagine.  He  longed  to  run  out  and  see  the 
catastrophe, — ^but  he  had  let  the  moment  slip ;  he  was  also  a&aid 
of  reawakening  his  mother  to  her  unusual  state  of  anger  and 
violence." 
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CHAPTEB  yin. 

'^  PiEBBE  went  on  pretending  to  read,  but  in  reality  listening 
with  acute  tension  of  ear  to  every  little  sound.  His  perceptions 
became  so  sensitive  in  this  respect  that  he  was  incapable  of 
measuring  time,  every  moment  had  seemed  so  full  of  noises, 
&om  the  beating  of  his  heart  up  to  the  roll  of  the  heavy  carts 
m  the  distance.  He  wondered  whether  Virginie  would  have 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  yet  he  was  unable  to 
compute  the  passage  of  minutes.  His  mother  slept  soundly : 
tliat  was  well.  By  this  time  Yirginie  must  have  met  &e 
'faithful  cousin:'  if,  indeed,  Morin  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

"  At  length,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer  sit  still,  awaiting 
the  issue,  but  must  run  out  and  see  what  course  events  had 
taken.  In  vain  his  mother,  half-rousing  herseK,  called  after 
him  to  ask  whither  he  was  going :  he  was  already  out  of  hearing 
before  she  had  ended  her  sentence,  and  he  ran  on  until,  stopped 
by  the  sight  of  Mademoiselle  Cannes  walking  along  at  so  swift 
a  pace  that  it  was  almost  a  run ;  while  at  her  side,  resolutely 
keeping  by  her,  Morin  was  striding  abreast.  Pierre  had  just 
tamed  the  comer  of  the  street,  when  he  came  upon  them. 
Yirgmie  would  have  passed  him  without  recognizing  him,  she 
was  in  such  passionate  agitation,  but  for  Morin's  gesture,  by 
wliich  he  would  fain  have  kept  Pierre  from  interrupting  them. 
Then,  when  Yirginie  saw  the  lad,  she  caught  at  his  arm, 
and  thanked  God,  as  if  in  that  boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  she 
lield  a  protector.  Pierre  felt  her  tremWe  from  head  to  foot, 
and  was  afraid  lest  she  would  fall,  there  where  she  stood,  in  the 
bard  rough  street. 

"  *  Begone,  Pierre  !'  said  Morin. 

"*1  cannot," replied  Pierre,  who  indeed  was  hold  firmly 
by  Virginie.  *  Besides,  I  won't,'  he  added.  *  Who  has  been 
frightening  mademoiselle  in  this  way?'  asked  he,  very  much 
inclined  to  brave  his  cousin  at  all  hazards. 

"^Mademoiselle  is  not  accustomed  to  walk  in  the  streets 
alone,'  said  Morin,  sulkily.  *  She  came  upon  a  crowd  attracted 
by  the  arrest  of  an  aristocrat,  and  their  cries  alarmed  her. 
I  offered  to  take  charge  of  her  home.  Mademoiselle  should  not 
walk  in  these  streets  alone.  We  are  not  like  the  cold-blooded 
people  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain.* 

s  2 
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'^Yirginie  did  not  speak.  Pierre  doubted  if  she  heard  a 
word  of  what  they  were  saying.  She  leant  upon  him  more  and 
more  heavily 

** '  Will  mademoiselle  condescend  to  take  my  arm  ?'  said 
Morin,  with  sulky,  and  yet  humble,  uncouthness.  I  dare  say 
he  would  have  given  worlds  if  he  might  have  had  that  little 
hand  within  his  arm ;  but,  though  she  still  kept  silence,  she 
shuddered  up  away  from  him,  as  you  shrink  from  touofcing 
a  toad.  He  had  said  something  to  her  during  that  walk, 
you  may  be  sure,  which  had  made  her  loathe  him.  He  marked 
and  understood  the  gesture.  He  held  himself  aloof  while  Pierre 
gave  her  all  the  assistance  he  could  in  their  slow  progress 
homewards.  But  Morin  accompanied  her  all  the  same.  He 
had  played  too  desperate  a  game  to  be  baulked  now.  He  had 
given  information  against  the  ci-devant  Marquis  de  Cr^quy,  as 
a  returned  emigr^,  to  be  met  with  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a 
place.  Morin  had  hoped  that  all  sign  of  the  arrest  would  have 
been  cleared  away  before  Virginie  reached  the  spot — so  swiftly 
were  terrible  deeds  done  in  those  days.  But  Clement  defended 
himself  desperately :  Virginie  was  punctual  to  a  second ;  and, 
though  the  wounded  man  was  borne  off  to  the  Abbaye,  amid  a 
crowd  of  the  unsympathising  jeerers  who  mingled  with  the 
armed  oflScials  of  the  Directory,  Morin  feared  lest  Virginie  had 
recognized  him;  and  he  would  have  preferred  that  she  should 
have  thought  that  the  '  faithful  cousin '  was  Mthless,  than  that 
she  should  have  seen  him  in  bloody  danger  on  her  account  1 
suppose  he  fancied  that,  if  Virginie  never  saw  or  heard  more  of 
him,  her  imagination  would  not  dwell  on  his  simple  dis- 
appearance, as  it  would  do  if  she  knew  what  he  was  suffering 
for  her  sake. 

"  At  any  rate,  Pierre  saw  that  his  cousin  was  deeply  mortified 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour  during  their  walk  home. 
When  they  arrived  at  Madame  Babette's,  Virginie  fell  fainting 
on  the  floor ;  her  strength  had  but  just  suf&ced  for  this  exertion 
of  reaching  the  shelter  of  the  house.  Her  first  sign  of  restoring 
consciousness  consisted  in  avoidance  of  Morin.  He  had  been 
most  assiduous  in  his  efforts  to  bring  her  round  ;  quite  tender 
in  his  way,  Pierre  said;  and  this  marked,  instinctive  repugnance 
to  him  evidently  gave  him  extreme  pain.  I  suppose  Frenchmen 
are  more  demonstrative  than  we  are ;  for  Pierre  declared  that 
he  saw  his  cousin's  eyes  fill  with  tears,  as  she  shrank  away  from 
his  touch,  if  he  tried  to  arrange  the  ^awl  they  had  laid  under 
her  head  like  a  pillow,  or  as  she  shut  her  eyes  when  he  passed 
before  her.    Madame  Babette  was  urgent  with  her  to  go  and  lie 
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down  on  the  bed  in  the  inner  room;  but  it  was  some  time 
before  she  was  strong  enongh  to  rise  and  do  this. 

"When  Madame  Babette  returned  from  arranging  the  girl 
comfortably,  the  three  relations  sat  down  in  silence ;  a  silence 
which  Pierre  thought  would  never  be  broken.  He  wanted  his 
mother  to  ask  his  consin  what  had  happened.  But  Madame 
Babette  was  afraid  of  her  nephew,  and  thought  it  more  discreet 
to  wait  for  such  crumbs  of  intelligence  as  he  might  think  fit  to 
throw  to  her.  But,  after  she  had  twice  reported  Yirginie  to  be 
asleep,  without  a  word  being  uttered  in  reply  to  her  whispers 
by  eitiier  of  her  companions,  Morin's  powers  of  self-contain- 
ment gave  way. 

" '  It  is  hard  I'  he  said. 

"'What  is  hard?'  asked  Madame  Babette,  after  she  had 
paused  for  a  time,  to  enable  him  to  add  to,  or  to  finish,  his 
sentence,  if  he  pleased. 

" '  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  love  a  woman  as  I  do,*  he  went  on. 
'I  did  not  seek  to  love  her,  it  came  upon  me  before  I  was  aware 
— before  I  had  ever  thought  about  it  at  all,  I  loved  her  better 
than  all  the  world  beside.  All  my  life,  before  I  knew  her,  seems 
a  dull  blaiik.  I  neither  know  nor  care  for  what  I  did  before 
then.  And  now  there  are  just  two  lives  before  me.  Either  I 
have  her,  or  I  have  not.  That  is  all :  but  that  is  everything. 
And  what  can  I  do  to  make  her  have  me  ?  Tell  me,  aunt,'  and 
he  caught  at  Madame  Babette's  arm,  and  gave  it  so  sharp  a 
shake,  that  she  half  screamed  out,  Pierre  said,  and  evidently 
grew  alarmed  at  her  nephew's  excitement. 

"  *  Hush,  Victor  I'  said  she.  *  There  are  other  women  in  the 
world,  if  tlds  one  will  not  have  you.' 

" '  None  other  for  me,'  he  said,  sinking  back  as  if  hopeless. 
'  I  am  plain  and  coarse,  not  one  of  the  scented  darlings  of  the 
aristocrats.  Say  that  I  am  ugly,  brutish;  I  did  not  make 
myself  so,  any  more  than  I  made  myself  love  her.  It  is  my 
fate.  But  am  I  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  my  fate 
without  a  struggle  ?  Not  I.  As  strong  as  my  love  is,  so  strong 
is  my  will.  It  can  be  no  stronger,'  continued  he,  gloomily. 
'Aunt  Babette,  yon  must  help  me-:-you  must  make  her  love  me.' 
He  was  so  fierce  here,  that  Pierre  said  he  did  not  wonder  that 
his  mother  was  frightened. 

"  *  I,  Victor  r  she  exclaimed.  *  I  make  her  love  you  ?  How  can 
I  ?  Ask  me  to  speak  for  you  to  Mademoiselle  Didot,  or  to  Made- 
moiselle Cauchois  even,  or  to  such  as  they,  and  I'll  do  it,  and 
welcome.  But  to  Mademoiselle  de  Gr^quy,  why  you  don't  know 
iho  difference !     Those  people — the  old  nobility  I  mean — why 
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they  don't  know  a  man  from  b  dog,  out  of  their  own  rank  1  And 
no  wonder,  for  the  yomig  gentlemen  of  quality  are  treated  diffe- 
rently to  us  from  tiiieir  very  birth.  If  ^e  had  yon  to-morrow, 
you  wonld  be  miserable.  Let  me  alone  for  knowing  the  aris- 
tocracy. I  have  not  been  a  concierge  to  a  dnke  and  three  coimts 
for  nothing.   I  tell  yon,  all  your  ways  are  different  to  her  ways.' 

"  *  I  would  change,  my  "  ways,"  as  you  call  them.' 

" '  Be  reasonable,  Victor.' 

" '  No,  I  will  not  be  reasonable,  if  by  that  you  mean  giving 
her  up.  I  tell  you  two  lives  are  before  me ;  one  vnth  her,  one 
without  her.  But  the  latter  will  be  but  a  short  career  for  botii 
of  us.  You  said,  aunt,  that  the  talk  went  in  the  conci^rgerie  of 
her  father's  hotel,  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
cousin  whom  I  put  out  of  the  way  to-day  ?' 

"  ^  So  the  servants  said.  How  could  I  know  ?  All  I  know  is, 
that  he  left  off  coming  to  our  hotel,  and  that  at  one  time  before 
then  he  had  never  been  two  days  absent.' 

" '  So  much  the  better  for  him.  He  suffers  now  for  havii^  come 
between  me  and  my  object — in  trying  to  snatch  her  away  out  of 
my  sight.  Take  you  warning,  Pierre!  I  did  not  like  your 
meddling  to-night.'  And  so  he  went  off,  leaving  Madame 
Babette  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  in  all  the 
depression  of  spirits  consequent  upon  the  reaction  after  the 
brandy,  and  upon  her  knowledge  of  her  nephew's  threatened 
purpose  combined. 

"  In  telling  you  most  of  this,  I  have  simply  repeated  Pierre's 
account,  which  I  wrote  down  at  the  time.  But  here  what  he  had 
to  say  came  to  a  sudden  break ;  for,  the  next  morning,  when 
Madame  Babette  rose,  Yirginie  was  missing,  and  it  was  -some 
time  before  either  she,  or  Pierre,  or  Morin,  could  get  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  missing  girl. 

"  And  now  I  must  take  up  the  story  as  it  was  told  to  the 
Intendant  M^chier  by  the  old  gardener  Jacques,  with  whom 
Clement  had  been  lodging  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris.  The  old 
man  could  not,  I  dare  say,  remember  half  as  much  of  what  had 
happened  as  Pierre  did ;  the  former  had  the  dulled  memory  of 
age,  while  Pierre  had  evidently  thought  over  the  whole  series 
of  events  as  a  story — as  a  play,  if  one  may  call  it  so—during 
the  solitary  hours  in  his  after-life,  wherever  they  were  passed, 
whether  in  lonely  camp  watehes,  or  in  tihe  foreign  prison,  where 
he  had  to  drag  out  many  years.  Clement  had,  as  I  said,  returned 
to  the  gardener's  garret  after  he  had  been  dismissed  &om  the 
H6tel  Duguesclin.  There  were  several  reasons  for  his  thus 
doubling  back.     One  was,  that  he  put  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
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of  Paris  between  him  and  an  enemy ;  though  why  Morin  was  an 
enemy,  and   to  what  extent  he  carried  Lois  dislike  or  hatred, 
Client  Gonld  not  tell,  of  course.    The  next  reason  for  returning 
to  Jacques  was,  no  doubt,  the  conviction  that,  in  multiplying  his 
residences,  he  multiplied  the  chances  against  his  being  suspected 
and  recognized.    And  then,  again,  the  old  man  was  in  his  secret, 
and  his  ally,  although  perhaps  but  a  feeble  kind  of  one.     It  was 
through  Jacques  that  the  phui  of  communication,  by  means  of  a 
nosegay  of  pinks,  had  been  deylsed ;  and  it  was  Jacques  who  pro- 
cured him  Qie  last  disguise  that  Clement  was  to  use  in  Paris — as 
he  hoped  and  trusted.   It  was  that  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper  of 
no  particular  class ;  a  dress  that  would  have  eeemed  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  young  man  who  would  naturally  have  worn  it ; 
and  yet,  as  Clement  put  it  on,  and  adjusted  it — giving  it  a  sort 
of  finish  and  ele^nce  which  I  always  noticed  about  his  appear- 
ance, and  which  1  believed  was  innate  in  the  wearer — 1  have  no 
doubt  it  seemed  like  the  usual  apparel  of  a  gentleman.    No 
coarseness  of  texture,  nor  clumsiness  of  cut  could  disguise  the 
nobleman  of  thirty  descents,  it  appeared ;  for  immediately  on 
arriving  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  recognized  by  the 
men  placed  there  on  Morin's  information  to  seize  him.  Jacques, 
following  at  a  Httle  distance,  with  a  bundle  under  his  arm  con- 
taining articles  of  feminine  disguise  for  Yirgime,  saw  four  men 
attempt  Clement's  arrest — saw  him,  quick  as  lightning,  draw  a 
Bword  hitherto  concealed  in  a  clumsy  stick — saw  his  agile  figure 
spring  to  his  guard, — and  saW  him  defend  himself  with  the  rapi- 
dity and  art  of  a  man  skilled  in  arms.    But  what  good  did  it  do  ?' 
fts  Jacques  piteously  used  to  ask,  Monsieur  Fl^chier  told  me, 
A  great  blow  from  a  heavy  club  on  the  sword-arm  of  Monsieur 
de  Or^quy  laid  it  helpless  cmd  immovable  by  his  side.    Jacques 
always  thought  that  tiiat  blow  came  from  one  of  the  spectators, 
who  by  this  time  had  collected  round  the  scene  of  the  a£&ay. 
The  next  instant,  his  master — ^his  little  marquis — was  down 
among  the  feet  of  the  crowd,  and  though  he  was  up  again  before 
he  hadrec^ved  much  damage — so  active  and  light  was  my  poor 
Clement — ^it  was  not  before  the  old  gardener  had  hobbled  Cor* 
wards,  and,  with  many  an  old-&shioned  oath  and  curse,  pro- 
claimed himself  a  partisan  of  the  losing  side — a  follower  of  a 
ci-4evant  aristocrat.     It  was  quite  enough.     He  received  one  or 
two  good  blows^  which  were,  in  fSEUst,  aimed  at  his  master ;  an<} 
then,  almost  before  he  was  aware,  he  found  his  arms  pinioneiJL 
behind  him  with  a  woman's  garter,  which  one  of  the  viragos  in 
the  crowd  had  made  no  scruple  of  pulling  off  in  public,  as  sooq 
as  she  heard  for  ^^hat  purpose  it  was  wanted.     Poor  Jacques  wa^ 
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stunned  and  unhappy, — his  master  was  out  of  sight,  on  before ; 
and  the  old  gardener  scarce  knew  whither  they  were  taking  him. 
His  head  ached  from  the  blows  which  bad  fiEdlen  upon  it ;  it 
was  growing  dark — June  day  though  it  was, — and  when  first  he 
seems  to  have  become  exactly  aware  of  what  had  happened  to  him, 
it  was  when  he  was  tamed  into  one  of  the  larger  rooms  of  the 
Abbaye,  in  which  all  were  put  who  had  no  other  allotted  place 
wherein  to  sleep.    One  or  two  iron  lamps  hung  from  the  ceiling 
by  chains,  giving  a  dim  light  for  a  little   circle.     Jacques 
stumbled  forwards  over  ft  sleeping  body  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  sleeper  wakened  up  enough  to  complain ;  and  the  apologjr  of 
the  old  man  in  reply  caught  the  ear  of  his  master,  who,  until  this 
time,  could  hardly  have  been  aware  of  the  straits  and  dif&cnlties 
of  his  faithful  Jacques.   And  there  they  sat, — against  a  pillar,  the 
live-long  night,  holding  one  another's  hands,  and  each  restraining 
expressions  of  pain,  for  fear  of  adding  to  the  other's  distress. 
That  night  made  them  intimate  friends,  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
age  and  rank.     The  disappointed  hopes,  the  acute  suffering  of  the 
present,  the  apprehensions  of  the  future,  made  them  seek  solace  in 
talking  of  the  past.     Monsieur  de  Cr^quy  and  the  gardener  found 
themselves  disputing  with  interest  in  which  chinmey  of  the  stack 
the  starling  used  to  build, — the  starling  whose  nest  Clement 
sent  to  Urian,  you  remember, — and  discussing  the  merits  of 
different  espalier-pears  which  grew,  and  may  grow  still,  in  the  old 
garden  of  the  Hotel  de  Cr^quy.     Towards  morning  both  fell 
asleep.     The  old  man  wakened  first.    His  fnme  was  deadened 
to  suffering,  I  suppose,  for  he  felt  relieved  of  his  pain ;  but 
Clement  moaned  and  cried  in  feverish  slumber.  His  broken  ann 
was  beginning  to  inflame  his  blood.     He  was,  besides,  much 
injured  by  some  kicks  from  the  crowd  as  he  fell.   As  the  old  man 
looked  sadly  on  the  white,  baked  lips,  and  the  flushed  cheeks, 
contorted  with  suffering  even  in  his  sleep.  Client  gave  a  shaip 
cry,  which  disturbed  his  miserable  neighbours,  all  slumbering 
around  in  uneasy  attitudes.    They  bade  him  with  curses  be  silent ; 
and  then  turning  round,  tried  again  to  forget  their  own  misery 
in  sleep.     For  you  see,  the  bloodthirsty  canaille  had  not  been 
sated  with  guillotining  and  hanging  all  the  nobility  they  could 
find,  but  were  now  informing,  right  and  left,  even  againist  each 
other ;  and  when  Clement  and  Jacques  were  in  the  prison,  there 
were  few  of  gentle  blood  in  the  place,  and  fewer  still  of  gentle 
manners.    At  the  sound  of  the  angry  words  and  threats,  Jacqaes 
thought  it  best  to  awaken  his  master  from  his  feverish  uncom- 
fortable sleep,  lest  he  should  provoke  more  enmity ;  and,  tenderly 
lifting  him  up,  he  tried  to  adjust  his  own  body,  so  that  it  should 
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gezre  as  a  rest  and  a  pillow  for  the  younger  man.     The  motion 
aroused  Clement,  and  he  began  to  talk  in  a  strange,  feverish  way, 
of  Virginia,  too, — whose  name  he  would  not  have  breathed  in 
such  a  place  had  he  been  quite,  himscjf.     But  Jacques  had  as 
much  delicacy  of  feeling  as  any  lady  in  the  land,  although,  mind 
you,  he  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  write, — and  bent  his  head 
low  down,  so  that  his  master  might  tell  him  in  a  whisper  what 
messages  he  was  to  take  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy,  in  case — 
Poor  Cr^ment,  he  knew  it  must  come  to  that  I    No  escape  for  him 
now,  in  Norman  disguise  or  otherwise !    Either  by  gathering 
fever  or  guillotine,  death  was  sure  of  his  prey.  Well  I  when  that 
happened,  Jacques  was  to  go  and  find  Mademoiselle  de  Cr^quy, 
and  tell  her  that  her  cousin  loved  her  at  the  last  as  he  had  loved 
her  at  the  first ;  but  that  she  should  never  have  heard  another 
word  of  his  attachment  ftom  his  living  lips ;  that  he  knew  he 
was  not  good  enough  for  her,  his  queen ;  and  that  no  thought  of 
earning  her  love  by  his  devotion  had  prompted  his  return  to 
France,  only  that,  if  possible,  he  might  have  the  great  privilege 
of  serving  her  whom  he  loved.     And  then  he  went  off  into  ram- 
bling talk  about  petit-mattres,  and  such  kind  of  expressions,  said 
Jacques  to  Fl^chier,  the  intendant,  little  knowing  what  a  ^lue 
that  one  word  gave  to  much  of  the  poor  lad's  suffering. 

"  The  summer  morning  came  slowly  on  in  that  dark  prison, 
and  when  Jacques  could  look  round — his  master  was  now  sleep- 
ing on  his  shoulder,  stiU  i!ie  uneasy,  starting  sleep  of  fever, — he 
saw  that  there  were  many  women  among  the  prisoners.  (I  have 
heard  some  of  those  who  have  escaped  from  the  prisons  say,  that 
the  look  of  despair  and  agony  that  came  into  the  faces  of  the 
prisoners  on  first  wakening,  as  the  sense  of  their  situation  grew 
upon  them,  was  what  lasted  the  longest  in  the  memory  of  the 
stirvivors.  This  look,  they  said,  passed  away  from  the  women's 
faces  sooner  than  it  did  from  those  of  the  men.) 

"  Poor  old  Jacques  kept  falling  asleep,  and  plucking  himself 
^p  again  for  fear  lest,  if  he  did  not  attend  to  his  master,  some 
harm  might  come  to  the  swollen,  helpless  arm.  Yet  his  weariness 
grew  upon  him  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  and  at  last  he  felt  as  if 
he  must  give  way  to  the  irresistible  desire,  if  only  for  five 
minutes.  But  just  then  there  was  a  bustle  at  the  door.  Jacques 
open^  his  eyes  wide  to  look. 
" '  The  gaoler  is  early  with  break&st,'  said  some  one,  lazily. 
"  *  It  is  the  darkness  of  this  accursed  place  that  makes  us 
think  it  early,'  said  another. 

*'  All  this  time  a  parley  was  going  on  at  the  door.     Some  one 
oame  in;  not  the  gaoler — a  woman.     The  door  was  shut  to  and 
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locked  beliiiid  her.  She  only  advanced  a  step  or  two,  for  it  was 
too  sudden  a  change,  ont  of  the  light  into  that  dark  ^adow,  for 
any  one  to  see  clearly  for  the  first  few  minutes.  Jacques  had  his 
eyes  fairly  open  now,  and  was  wide  awake.  It  was  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cr^qny,  looldng  bright,  clear,  and  resolute.  The  MthM 
heart  of  the  old  man  read  that  look  like  an  open  page.  Her 
cousin  should  not  die  there  on  her  behalf,  without  at  least  the 
comfort  of  her  sweet  presence. 

"  '  Here  he  is,'  he  whispered  as  her  gown  would  have  touclied 
him  in  passing,  without  her  perceiving  him,  in  the  heavy  obsca- 
rity  of  file  place. 

*'  *  The  good  God  bless  you,  my  friend !'  she  murmured,  as 
she  saw  the  attitude  of  the  old  man,  propped  against  a  pillar,  and 
holding  element  in  his  arms,  as  if  the  young  man  had  been  a  help- 
less baby,  while  one  of  the  poor  gardener's  hands  supported  the 
broken  limb  in  the  easiest  position.  Yirginie  sat  down  by  the  old 
man,  and  held  out  her  arms.  SofQy  she  moved  CMment's  head 
to  her  own  shoulder ;  softly  she  transferred  the  task  of  holding 
the  arm  to  herself.  Clement  lay  on  the  floor,  but  she  supported 
him,  and  Jacques  was  at  liberty  to  arise  and  stretch  and  shfJce  his 
stiff,  weary  old  body.  He  then  sat  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watched  fiie  pair  until  he  fell  asleep.  .  Client  had  muttered 
^  Virginie,'  as  they  half-roused  him  .by  their  movements  out  of 
his  stupor ;  but  Jacques  thought  he  was  only  dreaming ;  nor  did 
he  seem  folly  awake  when  once  his  eyes  opened,  and  he  looked 
fiill  at  Yirginie's  fftce  bending  over  him,  and  growing  crimson 
under  his  gaze,  though  she  never  stirred,  for  fear  of  hurting  bim 
if  she  moved.  Clement  looked  in  silence,  until  his  heavy  eye- 
lids came  slowly  down,  and  he  fell  into  his  oppressive  slmnber 
again.  Either  he  did  not  recognize  her,  or  she  came  in  too 
completely  as  a  part  of  his  sleeping  visions  for  him.  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  her  appearance  there. 

"  When  Jacques  awoke  it  was  fall  daylight — at  least  as  fall  as 
it  would  ever  be  in  that  place.  His  breaHast — the  gaol-allow- 
ance of  bread  and  vin  ordinaire — ^was  by  his  side.  He  must  have 
slept  soundly.  He  looked  for  his  master.  He  and  Virginie  had 
recognized  each  other  now, — hearts,  as  well  as  appearance. 
They  were  smiling  into  each  other's  faces,  as  if  Ihat  dnll, 
vaulted  room  in  the  grim  Abbaye  were  the  sunny  gardens  of 
Versailles,  with  music  and  festivily  all  abroad.  Apparently  they 
had  much  to  say  to  each  other ;  for  whispered  questions  and 
answers  never  ceased. 

<<  Virginie  had  made  a  sling  for  the  poor  broken  arm ;  nay, 
she  bad  obtained  two  splinters  of  wood  in  some  way,  and  one  of 
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ilieir  fellow-prisoners — having,  it  appeared,  some  knowledge  of 
BVigery — liad  set  it.  Jacques  felt  more  desponding  by  far  than 
they  did,  for  he  was  suffering  from  the  night  he  had  passed, 
Tvhich  told  upon  his  aged  frame ;  while  they  mtist  have  heard 
some  good  news,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  so  bright  and  happy  did 
they  look.  Yet  Clement  was  still  in  bodily  pain  and  suffering,  and 
Tirginie,  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  was  a  prisoner  in  that  dread- 
ful Abbaye,  whence  the  only  issue  was  the  guillotine.  But  they 
were  together :  they  loyed :  they  understood  each  other  at  length. 

"  When  Virginie  saw  that  Jacques  was  awake,  and  languidly 
munching  his  break&st,  she  rose  from  the  wooden  stool  on 
which  she  was  sitting,  and  went  to  him,  holding  out  both  hands, 
and  refusing  to  allow  him  to  rise,  while  she  thanked  him  with 
pretty  eagerness  for  all  his  kindness  to  Monsieur.  Monsieur 
himself  came  towards  him,  following  Virginie,  but  with  totter- 
mg  steps,  as  if  his  head  was  weak  and  dizzy,  to  thank  the  poor 
old  man,  who  now  on  his  feet,  stood  between  them,  ready  to  cry 
while  they  gave  him  credit  for  faithful  actions  which  he  felt  to 
have  been  almost  involuntary  on  his  part, — ^for  loyalty  was  like 
an  instinct  in  the  good  old  days,  beforo  your  educational  cant 
had  come  up.  And  so  two  days  went  on.  The  only  event  was 
the  morning  call  for  the  victims,  a  certain  number  of  whom 
were  summoned  to  trial  every  day.  And  to  be  tried  was  to  be 
condemned.  Every  one  of  the  prisoners  became  grave,  as  the 
hour  for  their  summons  approached.  Most  of  the  victims  went 
to  their  doom  with  uncomplaining  resignation,  and  for  a  while 
after  their  departure  there  was  comparative  silence  in  the 
prison.  But,  by-and-by — so  said  Jacques — ^the  conversation 
or  anmsements  began  again.  Human  nature  cannot  stand  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  such  keen  anxiety,  without  an  effort  to  re- 
lieve itself  by  thinking  of  something  else.  Jacques  said  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Mademoiselle  were  for  ever  talking  together  of  the  past 
days, — it  was  '  Do  you  remember  this  ?'  or,  '  Do  you  remember 
that  ?'  perpetually.  He  sometimes  thought  they  forgot  where 
they  were,  and  what  was  before  them.  But  Jacques  did  not,  and 
everyday  he  trembled  more  and- more  as  the  list  was  called  over. 

"  The  third  morning  of  their  incarceration,  the  gaoler  brought 
in  a  man  whom  Jacques  did  not  recognize,  and  therefore  did  not 
at  once  observe ;  for  he  was  waiting,  as  in  duty  bound,  upon  his 
master  and  his  sweet  yotmg  lady  (as  ho  always  called  her  in  re- 
peating the  story).  He  thought  that  the  new  introduction  was 
some  friend  of  the  gaoler,  as  the  two  seemed  well  acquainted,  and 
the  latter  stayed  a  few  minutes  talking  with  his  visitor  before 
leaving  him  in  prison.     So  Jacques  was  surprised  when,  after  a 
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flhort  time  had  elapsed,  lie  looked  Tonnd,  and  saw  the  fierce  store 
with  which  the  stxtoiger  was  regarding  Monsieur  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cr^qny,  as  the  pair  sat  at  breakfut, — ^the  said  breakfEiBt 
being  laid  as  Vreil  as  Jacques  knew  how,  on  a  bench  fastened 
into  the  prison  wall, — Yirginie  sitting  on  her  low  stool,  and 
Clement  half  Ijixig  on  the  gronnd  by  her  side,  and  submitting 
gladly  to  be  fed  by  her  pretty  white  fingers ;  for  it  was  one  of 
her  fancies,  Jacques  said,  to  do  all  she  could  for  him,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  broken  arm.  And,  indeed,  Clement  was  wasting 
away  daily ;  for  he  had  receiyed  other  injuries,  internal  and  more 
serious  than  that  to  his  arm,  during  the  mel^  which  had  ended 
in  his  capture.  The  stranger  made  Jacques  conscious  of  his 
presence  by  a  sigh,  which  was  almost  a  groan.  All  three  pri- 
soners looked  round  at  the  sound.  Clement's  isyce  expressed  little 
but  scornful  indifference ;  but  Yirginie's  face  froze  into  stony 
hate.  Jacques  said  he  never  saw  such  a  look,  and  hoped  that 
he  neyer  should  again.  Yet  after  that  first  revdation  of  feeling, 
her  look  was  steady  and  fixed  in  another  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  stranger  stood, — still  motionless — still  watching.  He 
came  a  step  nearer  at  last. 

'' '  Mademoiselle,'  he  said.  Not  the  quiyering  of  an  eyelash 
showed  that  she  heard  him.  '  Mademoiselle  !'  he  said  again,  with 
an  intensity  of  beseeching  that  made  Jacques — not  knowing 
who  he  was — almost  pity  him,  when  he  saw  his  young  lady's 
obdurate  face. 

"  There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  space  of  time  which  Jacques 
could  not  measure.  Then  again  the  voice,  hesitatingly,  saying, 
^  Monsieur  V  Clement  could  not  hold  the  same  icy  countenance 
as  Yirginie ;  he  turned  his  head  with  an  impatient  gesture  of 
disgust ;  but  eyen  that  emboldened  the  man. 

"  <  Monsieur,  do  ask  mademoiselle  to  listen  to  me^ — just  two 
words.* 

" '  Mademoiselle  de  Gr^quy  only  listens  to  whom  she  chooses/ 
Yery  haughtily  my  Clement  would  say  that,  I  am  sure. 

'* '  But,  mademoiselle,' — lowering  his  yoice,  and  coming  a  step 
or  two  nearer.  Yirginie  must  haye  felt  hiis  approach,  thongh 
she  did  not  see  it ;  for  she  drew  herself  a  little  on  one  side,  so 
as  to  put  as  much  space  as  possible  between  him  and  her.— 
*  Mademoiselle,  it  is  not  too  late.  I  can  sayo  you ;  but  to- 
morrow your  name  is  down  on  the  list.  I  can  saye  you,  if  yon 
will  listen.' 

'<  Still  no  word  or  sign.  Jacques  did  not  understand  the  afhir. 
Why  was  she  so  obdurate  to  one  who  might  be  ready  to  inclndd 
Clement  in  the  proposal,  as  far  as  Jacques  knew  ? 
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• 

''  The  man  withdrew  a  little,  bnt  did  not  oifer  to  leave  the 
prison.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off  Yirginie ;  he  seemed  to  be 
suffering  from  some  acute  and  teirible  pain  as  he  watched  her. 

''Jacques  cleared  away  the  break&st-things  as  well  as  he 
could.    Purposely,"  as  I  suspect,  he  passed  near  the  man. 

** '  Hist !'  said  the  stranger.  '  Yon  are  Jacques,  the  gardener, 
arrested  for  assisting  an  aristocrat.  I  know  the  gaoler.  You  shall 
escape,  if  you  will.  Only  take  this  message  from  me  to  made- 
moiselle. Tou  heard.  8he  will  not  listen  to  me :  I  did  not  want 
her  to  come  here.  I  never  knew  she  was  here,  and  she  will  die 
to-morrow.  They  will  put  her  beautiful  round  throat  under  the 
gmllotiiie.  Tell  her,  good  old  man,  tell  her  how  sweet  life  is ; 
and  how  I  can  save  her ;  and  how  I  will  not  ask  for  more  than 
just  to  see  her  from  time  to  time.  She  is  so  young ;  and  death  is 
annihilation,  you  know.  Why  does  she  hate  me  so  ?  I  want  to 
save  her  ;  I  have  done  her  no  harm.  Good  old  man,  tell  her 
how  terrible  death  is ;  and  that  she  will  die  to-morrow,  unless 
she  listens  to  me.' 

*'  Jacques  saw  no  harm  in  repeating  this  message.  Clement 
listened  in  silence,  watching  Virginie  with  an  air  of  infinite 
tenderness. 

"  '  Will  you  not  try  him,  my  cherished  one  ?*  he  said. 
*  Towards  you  he  may  mean  well '  (which  makes  me  think  that 
Virginie  had  never  repeated  to  Clement  the  conversation  which 
she  had  overheard  that  last  night  at  Madame  Babette's)  ;  *  you 
would  be  in  no  worse  a  situation  than  you  were  before  1* 

"  *  No  worse,  Clement  I  and  I  should  have  known  what  you 
were,  and  have  lost  you.  My  Clement  I*  said  she,  reproachfully. 
"  *  Ask  him,'  said  she,  turning  to  Jacques,  suddenly,  *  if  he' 
can  save  Monsieur  de  Cr^quy  as  well, — if  he  can  ? — 0  Clement, 
we  might  escape  to  England ;  we  are  but  young.'  And  she  hid 
her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Jacques  returned  to  the  stranger,  and  asked  him  Yirginie's 
c[tie8tion.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  cousins;  he  was  very 
pale,  and  the  twitchings  or  contortions,  which  must  have  been  in- 
voluntary whenever  he  was  agitated,  convulsed  his  whole  body. 
^  "  He  made  a  long  pause.  '  I  will  save  mademoiselle  and  mon- 
sieur, if  she  will  go  straight  from  prison  to  the  nudrie,  and  be  my 
wife.' 

"  '  Your  wife !'  Jacques  could  not  help  exclaiming, '  That  she 
will  never  be — never  I' 
*•  *  Ask  her !'  said  Morin,  hoarsely. 

*'  But  almost  before  Jacques  thought  he  could  have  fairly 
tittered  the  words,  Clement  caught  their  meaning. 
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"  <  Begone  !*  said  lie ;  '  not  one  word,  moxe.'  Yizgime 
touched  the  old  man  as  he  was  moying  away.  'Tell  him 
ho  does  not  know  how  he  makes  me  welcome  death/  And 
smiling,  as  if  triumphant,  she  tamed  again  to  Clement. 

«  The  stranger  did  not  speak  as  Jacques  gave  him  the  mean- 
ing, not  the  words,  of  their  replies.  He  was  going  away,  but 
stopped.  A  minute  or  two  afterwards,  he  beckoned  to  Jacques. 
The  old  gardener  seems  to  have  thought  it  undesirable  to  throw 
away  even  the  chance  of  assistance  ix^m  such  a  man  as  this,  for 
he'  went  forward  to  speak  to  him. 

"  '  Listen  I  I  have  influence  with  the  gaoler.  He  shall  let 
thee  puss  out  with  the  victims  to-morrow.     No  one  will  notice 

it,  or  miss  the© .     They  will  be  led  to  trial, — even  at  the 

last  moment,  I  will  save  her,  if  she  sends  me  word  she  relents. 
Speak  to  her,  as  the  time  draws  on.  Life  is  very  sweet, — tell 
her  how  sweet.  Speak  to  him ;  he  will  do  more  with  her  than 
thou  canst.  Let  him  urge  her  to  live.  Even  at  the  last,  I  will 
be  at  the  Palais  de  Justice, — at  the  Greve.  I  h^ve  followers, — 
I  have  interest.  Come  among  the  crowd  that  follow  the 
victims, — I  shall  see  thee.  It  will  be  no  worse  for  him,  if  she 
escapes' 

"  '  Save  my  master,  and  I  will  do  all,'  said  Jacques. 

'' '  Only  on  my  one  condition,'  said  Morin,  doggedly ;  and 
Jacques  was  hopeless  of  that  condition  ever  bemg  fuMlled. 
But  he  did  not  see  why  his  own  life  might  not  be  saved.  By 
remaining  in  prison  until  the  next  day^  he  should  have  render^ 
every  service  in  his  power  to  his  master  and  the  young  lady. 
He,  poor  fellow,  shrank  from  death ;  and  he  agreed  with  Morin 
to  escape,  if  he  could,  by  the  means  Morin  had  suggested,  and  to 
bring  him  word  if  Mademoiselle  de  Crequy  relented.  (Jacques 
had  no  expectation  that  she  would  ;  but  I  fancy  he  did  not  thiii^ 
it  necessary  to  tell  Morin  of  this  conviction  of  his.)  This 
bargaining  with  so  base  a  man  for  so  slight  a  thing  as  me,  was 
the  only  flaw  that  I  heard  of  in  the  old  gaaxUner's  behaviour.  Of 
course,  the  mere  reopening  of  the  subject  was  enough  to  stir 
Yirginie  to  displeasure.  Clement  urged  her,  it  is  true ;  but  the 
light  he  had  gained  upon  Morin's  motions,  made  him  rather  try  to 
set  the  case  before  her  in  as  fair  a  manner  as  possible  than  use  any 
persuasive  arguments.  And,  even  as  it  was,  what. he  said  on  the 
subject  made  Yirginie  shed  tears — ^the  first  that  had  fiJlen  from 
her  since  she  entered  the  prison.  So,  they  were  summoned  and 
went  together,  at  the  fatal  call  of  the  muster-roll  of  victims  &b 
next  morning.  He,  feeble  from  his  wounds  and  his  iijnnd 
health ;  she,  calm  and  serene^  only  petitioning  to  be  alloirod  to 
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walk  next  to  him,  in  older  that  she  might  hold  him  up  when  he 
tamed  &int  and  giddy  from  his  extreme  sn£Eeiing. 

^'  Together  thej  stood  at  the  bar ;  together  they  were 
condemned.  As  the  words  « of  judgment  were  pronounced, 
Yii^inie  turned  to  GL^ment,  and  embraced  him  with  passionate 
fondness.  Then,  malring  him  lean  on  her,  they  marched  oui 
towards  the  Place  de  la  Qreye. 

"  Jacques  was  free  now.  He  had  told  Marin  how  fruitless 
bis  effortis  at  persnasion  had  been ;  and  scarcely  oaring  to  note 
the  effect  of  his  information  upon  the  man,  he  had  devoted 
himseK  to  watching  Monsieur  and  Mademoifielle  de  Cr^quy. 
And  now  he  foUowed  them  to  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve.  He  saw 
them  mount  the  platform ;  saw  them  kneel  down  together  till 
plucked  up  by  the  impatient  of&cials ;  could  see  that  she  was 
nrgiag  some  request  to  the  executioner;  the  end  of  which 
seemed  to  be,  that  Clement  advanced  first  to  the  guillotine,  was 
executed  (and  just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  stir  among  the 
crowd,  as  of  a  man  pressing  forward  towards  the  scaffold). 
Then  she,  standing  wil^  her  face  to  the  gmllotine,  slowly  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  knelt  down. 

"  Jacques  covered  his  eyes,  blinded  with  tears.  The  report  of 
a  pistol  made  him  look  up.  She  was  gone — another  victim  in  her 
place — and  where  there  had  been  a  litue  stir  in  the  crowd  not  five 
miQutes  before,  some  men  were  carrying  off  a  dead  body.  A  man 
had  shot  himself,  they  said.    Pierre  told  me  who  that  man  was." 


CflAPTEE  IX. 


Attxb  a  pause,  I  ventured  to  ask  what  became  of  Madame  de 
Cr^quy,  Clement's  mother. 

"She  never  made  any  inquiry  about  him,"  said  my  lady. 
"She  must  have  known  that  he  was  dead;  though  how,  we 
never  could  tell.  Medlicott  remembered  afterwards  that  it  was 
about,  if  not  on — Medlicott  to  this  day  declares  that  it  was  on 
the  very  Monday,  Jmie  the  nineteenth,  when  her  son  was 
executed,  that  Madame  de  Or^uy  left  off  her  rouge  and  took  to 
her  bed,  as  one  bereaved  and  hopeless.  It  certainly  was  about 
that  time;  and  Medlicott — ^who  was  deeply  impressed  by  that 
dream  of  Madame  de  Cr^quy's  (the  relation  of  which  I  told  you 
had  had  such  an  effect  on  my  lord),  in  which  she  had  seen  the 
figure  of  Virginie — as  the  only  light  object  amid  much  sur^ 
roTmdi&g  darlmess  as  of  night,  smiling  and  beckoning  Clement 
on— en — ^till  at  length  the  bright  phantom  stopped,  motionless, 
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and  Madame  de  Crony's  eyes  began  to  penetrate  tHe  murky 
darkness,  and  to  see  closing  around  her  tlie  gloomy  dripping 
walls  which  she  had  once  seen  and  never  forgotten — the 
walls  of  the  yanlt  of  the  chapel  of  the  De  Cr^uys  in  Saint 
Germain  TAnzerrois ;  and  there  the  two  last  of  the  Qr^nys 
laid  them  down  among  their  f ore&thers,  and  Madame  de  Gr^nj 
had  wakened  to  the  sound  of  the  great  door,  which  led  to  the 
open  air,  being  locked  npon  her — I  say  Medlicott,  who  was 
predisposed  by  this  dream  to  look  ont  for  the  snpematur&l, 
always  declared  that  Madame  de  Cr^ny  was  made  conscious  in 
some  mysterious  way,  of  her  son's  dea^,  on  the  yery  day  and 
hour  when  it  occurred,  and  that  after  that  she  had  no  more 
anxiety,  but  was  only  conscious  of  a  kind  of  stupefying  despair." 

"  And  what  became  of  her,  my  lady  ?"  I  again  asked. 

"  What  could  become  of  her  ?"  replied  Lady  Ludlow.     "  She 
never  could  be  induced  to  rise  again,  though  she  lived  more 
than  a  year  after -her  son's  departure.     She  kept  her  bed ;  her 
room  darkened,  her  &ce  turned  towards  the  wall,  whenever  any 
one  besides  Medlicott  was  in  the  room.     She  hardly  ever  spoke, 
and  would  have  died  of  starvation  but  for  Medlicott's  tender 
care,  in  putting  a  morsel  to  her  lips  every  now  and  then,  feeding 
her,  in  fact,  just  as  an  old  bird  feeds  her  young  ones.     In  the 
height  of  summer  my  lord  and  I  left  London.    We  would  &in 
.  have  taken  her  with  us  into  Scotland,  but  the  doctor  (we  had 
the  old  doctor  from  Leicester  Square)  forbade  her  removal ;  and 
this  time  he  gave  such  good  reasons  against  it  that  I  acquiesced. 
Medlicott  and  a  maid  were  left  with  her.    Every  care  was  taken 
of  her.     She  survived  till  our  retmn.    Lideed,  I  thought  she 
was  in  much  the  same  state  as  I  had  left  her  in,  when  I  came 
back  to  London.     But  Medlicott  spoke  of  her  as  much  weaker ; 
and  one  morning  on  awakening,  they  told  me  she  was  dead.    1 
sent  for  Medlicott,  who  was  in  sad  distress,  she  had  become  so 
fond  of  her  charge.     She  said  that,  about  two  o'clock,  she  had 
been  awakened  by  unusual  restlessness  on  Madame  de  Cr^quy's 
part ;  that  she  had  gone  to  her  bedside,  and  found  the  poor  lady 
feebly  but  perpetually  moving  her  wasted  arm  up  and  down— 
and  saying  to  herself  in  a  wailing  voice  :  '  I  did  not  bless  him 
when  he  left  me — ^I  did  not  bless  him  when  he  left  mel' 
Medlicott  gave  her  a  spoonfiil  or  two  of  jelly,  and  sat  by  her, 
Btroking  her  hand,  and  soothing  her  till  she  seemed  to  fiJl 
asleep.    But  in  the  morning  she  was  dead." 

'^  It  is  a  sad  story,  your  ladyship,"  said  I,  after  a  while. 

"  Yes  it  is.     People  seldom  arrive  at  my  age  without  having 
watched  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  many  lives  and  many 
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fortunes.  We  do  not  talk  abont  them,  perhaps ;  for  they  are 
often  so  sacred  to  ns,  from  haying  touched  into  the  very  quick 
of  onr  own  hearts,  as  it  were,  or  into  those  of  others  who.  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  yeiled  over  from  human  sight,  that  we 
cannot  tell  the  tale  as  if  it  was  a  mere  story.  But  young  people 
should  remember  that  we  have  had  this  solemn  experience  of 
life,  on  which  to  base  our  opinions  and  form  our  judgments,  so 
that  they  are  not  mere  untried  theories.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
Mi^.  Homer  just  now,  for  he  is  nearly  as  old  as  I  am — ^within 
ten  years,  I  dare  say — ^but  I  am  thinking  of  Mr.  Gray,  with  his 
endless  plans  for  some  new  thing — schools,  education.  Sabbaths, 
and  what  not.     Now  he  has  not  seen  what  all  this  leads  to." 

''  It  is  a  pity  he  has  not  heard  your  ladyship  tell  the  story  of 
poor  Monsieur  de  Cr^quy." 

"  Not  at  all  a  pity,  my  dear.  A  young  man  like  him,  who, 
both  by  position  and  age,  must  have  had  his  experience 
confined  to  a  very  narrow  circle,  ought  not  to  set  up  his 
opinion  against  mine  ;  he  ought  not  to  require  reasons  from  me, 
nor  to  need  such  explanation  of  my  arguments  (if  I  condescend 
to  argue),  as  going  into  relation  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
my  arguments  are  based  in  my  own  mind,  would  be." 

"  Sut,  my  lady,  it  might  convince  him,"  I  said,  with  perhaps 
injudicious  perseverance. 

'*  And  why  should  he  be  convinced  ?"  she  asked,  with  gentle 
inquiry  in  her  tone.  ^*  He  has  only  to  acquiesce.  Though  he 
is  appointed  by  Mr.  Croxton,  I  am  the  lady  of  the  manor,  as  he 
must  know.  But  it  is  with  Mr.  Homer  that  I  must  have  to  do 
about  this  unfortunate  lad  Gregson.  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  no 
method  of  making  him  forget  his  unlucky  knowledge.  His  poor 
brains  will  be  intoxicated  with  the  sense  of  his  powers,  witliout 
any  counterbalancing  principles  to  guide  him.  Poor  fellow  1  I 
am  quite  afraid  it  will  end  in  his  being  hanged  I" 

The  next  day  Mr.  Homer  came  to  apologize  and  explain.  He 
was  evidently — as  I  could  tell  from  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  to  my 
lady  in  the  next  room — extremely  annoyed  at  her  ladyship's 
discovery  of  the  education  he  had  been  giving  to  this  boy.  My 
lady  spoke  with  great  authority,  and  with  reasonable  grounds  of 
complaint.  Mr.  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  her  thoughts 
on  ike  subject,  and  had  acted  in  defiance  of  her  wishes.  He 
acknowledged  as  much,  and  should  on  no  account  have  done  it, 
in  any  other  instance,  without  her  leave. 
"  Which  I  could  never  have  granted  you,"  said  my  lady.  , 
But  this  boy  had  extraordinary  capabilities ;  would,  in  fiact, 
We  taught  himself  much  that  was  bad,  if  he  had  not  been  res- 
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cued,  and  another  direction  given  to  his  powers.  And  in  all 
Mr.  Homer  had  done,  he  had  had  her  ladyship's  service  in  view. 
The  business  was  getting  almost  beyond  his  power,  so  many 
letters  and  so  much  account-keeping  was  required  by  the  com- 
plicated state  in  which  things  were. 

Lady  Ludlow  felt  what  was  coming — a  reference  to  the  mort- 
gage for  the  benefit  of  my  lord's  Scottish  estates,  which,  she  was 
perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Homer  considered  as  having  been  a  most 
imwise  proceeding — and  she  hastened  to  observe — 

"All  this  may  be  very  true,  Mr.  Homer,  and  I  am  sure  I 
should  be  the  last  person  to  wish  you  to  overwork  or  distress 
yourself;  but  of  that  we  will  talk  another  time.  What  I  am 
now  anxious  to  remedy  is,  if  possible,  the  state  of  this  poor 
little  Gregson's  mind.  Would  not  hard  work  in  the  fields  be  a 
wholesome  and  excellent  way  of  enabling  him  to  fiorget  ?" 

"  I  was  in  hopes,  my  lady,  that  you  would  have  permitted  me 
to  bring  him  up  to  act  as  a  kind  of  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Homer, 
jerking  out  his  project  abruptly. 

"  A  what  ?"  asked  my  lady,  in  infinite  surprise. 

"  A  kind  of — of  assistant,  in  the  way  of  copying  letters  and 
doing  up  accounts.  He  is  already  an  excellent  penman  and  very 
quick  at  figures." 

"  Mr.  Homer,"  said  my  lady,  with  dignity,  "  the  son  of  a 
poacher  and  vagabond  ought  never  to  have  been  able  to  copy 
letters  relating  to  the  Hanbury  estates ;  and,  at  any  rate,  lie 
shall  not.  I  wonder  how  it  is  that,  knowing  the  use  he  has 
made  of  his  power  of  reading  a  letter,  you  should  venture  to  pro- 
pose such  an  employment  for  him  as  would  require  his  being  in 
your  confidence,  and  you  the  trusted  agent  of  this  fiEunily.  Why; 
every  secret  (and  every  ancient  and  honourable  family  has  its 
secrets,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Homer  !)  would  be  learnt  off  by  heart, 
and  repeated  to  the  first  comer !" 

"  I  should  have  hoped  to  have  trained  him,  my  lady,  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  discretion." 

''  Trained  I  Train  a  barn-door  fowl  to  be  a  pheasant,  MT' 
Homer  I  That  would  be  the  easier  task.  But  you  did  right  to 
speak  of  discretion  rather  than  honour.  Discretion  looks  to  the 
consequences  of  actions — honour  looks  to  the  action  itself,  and 
is  an  instinct  rather  than  a  virtue.  After  all,  it  is  possible  70Q 
might  have  trained  him  to  be  discreet." 

Mr.  Homer  was  silent.  My  lady  was  softened  by  his  not 
replying,  and  began  as  she  always  did  in  such  cases,  to  fear  lest 
she  had  been  too  harsh.  I  could  tell  that  by  her  voice  and  by 
her  next  speech,  as  well  as  if  I  had  seen  her  face. 
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**6at  I  am  sorry  yoa  are  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  affiurs ; 
I  am  quite  aware  that  I  have  entailed  much  additional  trouble 
upon  you  by  some  of  my  measures :  I  must  try  and  provide  you 
with  some  suitable  assistance.  Oopying  letters  and  doing  up 
accounts,  I  think  you  said  ?" 

Mr.  Homer  had  certainly  had  a  distant  idea  of  turning  the 
little  boy,  in  process  of  time,  into  a  clerk ;  but  he  had  rather 
urged  this  possibility  of  future  usefulness  beyond  what  he  had 
at  first  intended)  in  speaking  of  it  to  my  lady  as  a  palliation  of 
his  offence,  and  he  certainly  was  very  much  inclined  to  retract 
his  statement  that  the  letter-writing,  or  any  other  business,  had 
increased,  or  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  want  of  help  of  any  kind, 
when  my  lady  after  a  pause  of  consideration,  suddenly  said — 

''  I  haTO  HI  Miss  Galindo  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  assist 
you.  I  will  speak  to  her  myself.  The  payment  we  should 
make  to  a  clerk  would  be  of  real  service  to  her  I'* 

I  could  hardly  help  echoing  Mr.  Homer's  tone  of  surprise  as 
he  said — 

"Miss  Galindo!" 

For,  you  must  be  told  who  Miss  Galindo  was ;  at  least,  told 
as  much  as  I  know.  Miss  Galindo  had  lived  in  the  village  for 
many  years,  keeping  house  on  the  smallest  possible  means,  yet 
always  managing  to  maintain  a  servant.  And  this  servant  was 
invariably  chosen  because  she  had  some  infirmity  that  made  her 
tmdesirable  to  every  one  else.  I  believe  Miss  Galindo  had  had 
lame  and  blind  and  hump-backed  maids.  She  had  even  at  one 
time  taken  in  a  girl  hopelessly  gone  in  oonsumption,  because  if 
not  she  would  have  had  to  go  to  fiie  workhouse,  and  not  have  had 
enough  to  eat.  Of  course  the  poor  creature  could  not  perform 
a  single  duty  usually  required  of  a  serviant,  and  Miss  Galindo 
herself  was  both  servant  and  nurse. 

Her  present  maid  was  scarcely  four  feet  high,  and  bore  a 
terrible  character  for  ill-temper.  Nobody  but  Miss  Gralindo 
would  have  kept  her;  but,  as  it  was,  mistress  and  servant 
squabbled  perpetually,  and  were,  at  heart,  the  best  of  friends. 
For  it  was  one  of  Miss  Galindo's  peculiarities  to  do  all  manner 
of  kind  and  self-denying  actions,  and  to  say  all  manner  of  pro- 
voking things.  Lame,  blind,  deformed,  and*  dwarf,  all  came  in 
for  scoldings  without  number :  it  was  only  the  consumptive  girl 
that  never  had  heard  a  sharp  word.  I  don't  think  any  of  her 
servants  liked  her  the  worse  for  her  peppeiy  temper,  and  pas- 
sionate odd  ways,  for  they  knew  her  real  and  beautifdl  kindness 
of  heart ;  and,  besides,  she  had  so  great  a  turn  for  humour, 
that  very  often  her  speeches  amused  as  much  or  more  than  they 
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iiritated ;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  piece  of  witty  impudence 
from  her  servant  would  occasionally  tickle  her  so  much  and  so 
suddenly,  that  she  would  burst  out  laughing  in  the  middle  of 
her  passion. 

But  the  talk  about  Miss  Galindo's  choice  and  management  of 
her  servants  was  confined  to  village  gossip,  and  had  never 
reached  my  Lady  Ludlow's  ears,  though  doubtless  Mr.  Homer 
was  well  acquainted  with  it.  What  my  lady  knew  of  her 
amounted  to  this.  It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the 
wealthy  ladies  of  the  county  to  set  on  foot  a  repository,  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  assize-town.  The  ostensible  manager  of  this 
repository  was  generally  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  a  clergyman's 
widow,  or  so  forth.  She  was,  however,  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies ;  and  paid  by  them  in  proportion  to  the  amomit 
of  goods  she  sold ;  and  these  goods  were  the  small  manufactures 
of  ladies  of  little  or  no  fortune,  whose  names,  if  they  chose  it, 
were  only  signified  by  initials. 

Poor  water-colour  drawings,  indigo  and  Indian  ink  ;  screens, 
ornamented  with  moss  and  dried  leaves ;  paintings  on  velvet, 
and  such  faintly  ornamental  works  were  displayed  on  one  side 
of  the  f hop.  It  was  always  reckoned  a  mark  of  characteristic 
gentility  in  the  repository,  to  have  only  common  heavy-framed 
sash-windows,  which  admitted  very  little  light,  so  I  never  was 
quite  certain  of  the  merit  of  these  Works  of  Art  as  they  were 
entitled.  But,  on  the  other  side,  where  the  Useful  Work  placard 
was  put  up,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  articles,  of  whose 
unusual  excellence  every  one  might  judge.  Such  fine  sewing, 
and  stitching,  and  button-holing  I  Such  bundles  of  soft  deli- 
cate knitted  stockings  and  socks ;  and,  above  all,  in  Lady  Lud- 
low's eyes,  such  hanks  of  the  finest  spun  flaxen  thread  I 

And  the  most  delicate  dainty  work  of  all  was  done  by  Hiss 
Galindo,  as  Lady  Ludlow  very  well  knew.  Yet,  for  all  their 
fine  sewing,  it  sometimes  happened  that  Miss  Galindo's  pat- 
terns were  of  an  old-fSashioned  kind ;  and  the  dozen  night-caps, 
maybe,  on  the  materials  for  which  she  had  expended  bonii-£de 
money,  and  on  the  making-up„no  little  time  and  eye-sight,  would 
lie  for  months  in  a  yellow  neglected  heap ;  and  at  such  times,  it 
was  said,  Miss  Galindo  was  more  amusing  than  usual,  more  full 
of  dry  drollery  and  humour ;  just  as  at  the  times  when  an  order 
came  in  to  X.  (the  initial  she  had  chosen)  for  a  stock  of  well- 
paying  things,  she  sat  and  stormed  at  her  servant  as  she  stitched 
away.     She  herself  explained  her  practice  in  this  way : — 

'^  When  everything  goes  wrong,  one  would  give  up  breathing 
if  ono  could  not  lighten  one's  heart  by  a  joke.    But  when  T^ 
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to  sit  still  from  morning  till  night,  I  mnst  have  something  to  stir 
xny  blood,  or  I  should  go  oS  into  an  apoplexy ;  so  I  set  to,  and 
quarrel  with  Sally." 

Such  were  Miss  Galindo's  means  and  manner  of  living  in  her 
own  honse.  Out  of  doors,  and  in  the  village,  she  was  not 
popular,  although  she  would  have  been  sorely  missed  had  she 
left  the  place.  But  she  asked  too  many  home  questions  (not  to 
Sfty  impertinent)  respecting  the  domestic  economies  (for  even  the 
very  poor  liked  to  spend  their  bit  of  money  their  own  way),  and 
would  open  cupboards  to  find  out  hidden  extravagances,  and 
question  closely  respecting  the  weekly  amount  of  butter,  till  one 
day  she  met  with  what  would  have  been  a  rebuff  to  any  other 
person,  but  which  she  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise. 

She  was  going  into  a  cottage,  and  in  the  doorway  met  the  good 
woman  chaong  out  a  duck,  and  apparently  unconscious  of  her 
visitor. 

"  Get  out,  Miss  Galindo  !*'  she  cried,  addressing  the  duck. 
"  Gret  out  I  0, 1  ask  your  pardon,"  she  continued,  as  if  seeing 
the  lady  for  the  first  time.  "  It's  only  that  weary  duck  will  come 
in.    Get  out  Miss  Gal-^ "  (to  the  duck). 

"  And  so  you  call  it  after,  me,  do  you  ?"  inquired  her  visitor. 

"  0,  yes,  ma'am ;  my  master  would  have  it  so,  for  he  said,  sure 
enough  the  unlucky  bird  was  always  poking  herself  where  she 
was  not  wanted." 

**  Ha,  ha  I  very  good  I  And  so  your  master  is  a  wit,  is  he  ? 
Well !  tell  him  to  come  up  and  speak  to  me  to-night  about  my 
parlour  chimney,  for  there  is  no  one  like  him  for  chimney  doc- 
toring." 

And  the  master  went  up,  and  was  so  won  over  by  Miss 
Galindo's  merry  ways,  and  sharp  insight  into  the  mysteries  of 
his  various  kinds  of  business  f  he  was  a  mason,  chimney-sweeper, 
and  ratcatcher),  that  he  came  nome  and  abused  his  wife  the  next 
time  she  called  the  duck  the  name  by  which  he  himself  had 
christened  her. 

But  odd  as  Miss  Galindo  was  in  general,  she  could  be  as  well- 
bred  a  lady  as  any  one  when  she  chose.  And  choDse  she  always 
did  when  my  Lady  Ludlow  was  by.  Indeed,  I  don't  know  the 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  did  not  instinctively  turn  out  its  best 
side  to  her  ladyship.  So  she  had  no  notion  of  the  qualities 
which,  I  am  sure,  made  Mr.  Homer  think  that  Miss  Galindo 
would  be  most  unmanageable  as  a  clerk,  and  heartily  wish 
that  the  idea  had  never  come  into  my  lady's  head.  But 
there  it  was ;  and  he  had  annoyed  her  ladyship  already  more 
than  he  liked  to-day,  so  he  coxdd  not  directly  contradi^  her, 
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but  only  urge  difGiciilties  which  he  hoped  might  prove  insaper** 
able.  But  eveiy  one  of  them  Lady  Lndlow  loiocked  down. 
Letters  to  copy?  Doubtless.  Miss  Galindo  could  come  up 
to  the  Hall ;  she  should  have  a  room  to  herself;  she  wrote  a 
beautiM  hand  ;  and  writing  would  save  her  eyesight.  *'  Capa- 
bility with  regard  to  accounts  ?"  My  lady  would  answer  for 
that  too ;  and  for  more  than  Mr.  Homer  seemed  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  inquire  about.  Miss  Galindo  was  by  birth  and  breeding 
a  lady  of  the  strictest  honour,  and  would,  if  possible,  forget  the 
substance  of  any  letters  that  passed  through  her  hands  ;  |it  any 
rate,  no  one  would  ever  hear  of  them  again  from  her.  "  Semu- 
neration  ?"  Oh  I  as  for  that,  Lady  Ludlow  would  herself  take 
care  that  it  was  managed  in  the  most  deUcate  manner  possible. 
8he  would  send  to  invite  Miss  Galindo  to  tea  at  the  Hall  that 
veiy  afternoon,  if  Mr.  Homer  would  only  give  her  ladyship  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  average  length  of  time  that  my  lady  was  to 
request  Miss  Galindo  to  sacrifice  to  her  daily.  'VThsee  hours  I 
Veiy  well."  Mr.  Homer  looked  very  grave  as  he  passed  the  - 
windows  of  the  room  where  I  lay.  I  don't  think  he  liked  tho 
idea  of  Mi^s  Galindo  as  a  clerk. 

Lady  Ludlow's  invitations  were  like  royal  commands.  In- 
deed, tiie  village  was  too  quiet  to  allow  the  inhabitants  to  have 
many  evening  engagements  of  any  kind. .  Now  and  then,  Mr# 
and  Mrs.  Homer  gave  a  tea  and  supper  to  the  principal  tenants 
and  their  wives,  to  which  the  clergyman  was  invited,  and  Miss 
Gralindo,  Mrs.  Medlicott,  and  one  or  two  other  spinsters  and 
widows.  The  glory  of  the  supper-table  on  these  occasions  was 
invariably  furnished  by  her  ladyship :  it  was  a  cold  roasted 
peacock,  with  his  tail  stuck  out  as  if  in  life.  Mrs.  Medlicott 
would  take  up  the  whole  morning  arranging  the  feathers  in  the 
proper  semicircle,  and  was  always  pleased  with  the  wonder  and 
admiration  it  excited.  It  was  considered  a  due  reward .  and 
fitting  compliment  to  her  exertions  that  Mr.  Homer  always  took 
her  in  to  supper,  and  placed  her  opposite  to  the  nuignificent 
dish,  at  which  she  sweetly  smiled  all  the  time  they  were  at  table. 
But  since  Mrs.  JEomer  had  had  the  paralytic  stroke  these  parties 
had  been  given  up ;  and  Miss  Galindo  wrote  a  note  to  Lady 
Ludlow  in  reply  to  her  invitation,  saying  that  she  was  entirely 
disengaged,  and  would  have  great  pleasure  in  doing  herself  the 
honour  of  waiting  uj>on  her  ladyship. 

Whoever  visited  iny  lady  took  their  meals  with  her,  sitting  on 
the  dais,  in  the  presence  of  all  my  former  companions.  So  I 
did  not  see  Miss  Galindo  until  some  time  after  tea:  as  the 
young  gentlewomen  had  had  to  bring  her  their  sewing  and  spiA' 
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Bing,  to  hear  the  remarks  of  so  competent  a  Judge.  •  Atleb'gth 
her  ladyship  brought  her  visitor  into  the  room  where  I  lay,— it 
was  one  of  my  iMid  days,  I  remember, — in  order  to  have  'her 
little  bit  of  private  conversation.  Miss  Galindo  was  dressed  in 
her  best  gown,  I  am  sure,  but  I  had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
except  in  a  picture,  it  was  so  old-fistshioned.  She  wore  a  white 
muslin  apron,  delicately  embroidered,  and  put  on  a  little 
crookedly,  in  order,  as  die  told  us,  even  Lady  Ludlow,  before 
the  evening  vms  over,  to  conceal  a  spot  whence  the  colour  had 
been  discharged  by  a  lemon-stain.  This  crookedness  had  an 
odd  effect,  especially  when  I  saw  that  it  was  intentional ;  indeed, 
she  was  bo  anxious  about  her  apron's  right  adjustment  in  the 
wrong  place,  that  she  told  us  straight  out  why  she  wore  it  so; 
and  asked  her  ladyship  if  the  spot  was  properly  hidden,  at  the 
same  time  lifting  up  her  apron  and  showing  her  how  large  it 
was, 

''When  my  fsither  was  alive,  I  always  took  his  right  arm,  so,* 
and  used  to  remove  any  spotted  or  discoloured  breadths  to  the 
lefb  side,  if  it  was  a  walking-dress.  That's  the  convenience  of  a 
gentleman.  But  widows  and  spinsters  must  do  what  they  can . 
Ah,  my  dear  (to  me)  !  when  you  are  reckoning  up  the  blessingb 
in  your  lot, — though  you  may  think  it  a  hard  one  in  some,  re- 
spects,— don't  forget  how  little  your  stockings  want  darning,  as 
you  are  obliged  to  lie  down  so  much  1  I  would  rather  knit  two 
pairs  of  stockings  than  dam  one,  any  day.'* 

"  Have  you  been  doing  any  of  your  beautiful  knitting  lately  ?" 
asked  my  lady,  who  had  now  arranged  Miss  Galindo  in  the 
pleasantest  chair,  and  taken  her  own  little  wicker-work  one,  and> 
having  her  work  in  her  hands,  was  reader  to  try  and  open  the 
subject. 

"  No,  and  alas  I  your  ladyship.  It  is  partly  the  hot  weather'ii 
&ult,  for  people  seem  to  forget  that  winter  must  come;  dJid 
partly,  I  suppose,  that  every  one  is  stocked  who  has  the  money 
to  pay  four-and-sixpence  a  pair  for  stockings."  « i 

"  Then  may  I  ask  if  you  have  any  time  in  your  active  days  at 
liberty  ?"  said  my  lady,  drawing  a  Httle  nearer  to  her  proposal, 
which  I  fancy  she  found  it  a  little  awkward  to  make. 

"Why,  the  village  keeps  ie  bt»y,  your  ladyship/  when  I 
have  neither  knitting  or  sewing' to  do.  You  know  I  tciok  X.  for 
my  letter  at  the  repository,  because  it  stands  for  Xantippe,  who 
was  a  great  scold  in  old  times,  as  I  have  learnt.  But-  I'm  sure 
1  don't  know  how  the  world  would  get  on  williout  scolding, 
your  ladyship.  It  would  go  to  sleep,  and  the  sun  would  stand 
still." 
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**  I  don*t  think  I  could  bear  to  scold,  Miss  Gralindo/'  said  hei 
ladyship,  smiling. 

"  No  I  because  yonr  ladyship  has  people  to  do  it  for  yon. 
Begging  your  pardon,  my  lady,  it  seems  to  me  the  generality  of 
people  may  be  divided  into  saints,  scolds,  and  sinners.  Now, 
your  ladyship  is  a  saint,  because  you  have  a  sweet  and  holy 
nature,  in  the  first  place ;  and  have  people  to  do  your  anger  and 
vexation  for  you,  in  the  second  place.  And  Jonathan  Walker 
is  a  sinner,  because  he  is  sent  to  prison.  But  here  am  I,  half 
way,  having  but  a  poor  kind  of  disposition  at  best,  and  yet 
hating  sin,  and  all  that  leads  to  it,  such  as  wasting,  and  extrava- 
gance, and  gossiping, — and  yet  all  this  lies  right  under  my  nose 
in  the  village,  and  I  am  not  saint  enough  to  be  vexed  at  it ;  and 
so  I  scold.  And  though  I  had  rather  be  a  saint,  yet  I  think  I 
do  good  in  my  way," 

*'  No  doubt  you  do,  dear  Miss  Gkdindo,"  said  Lady  Ludlow 
"  But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  so  much  that  is  bad  going 
on  in  the  village, — veiy  sorry." 

"  O,  your  ladyship  I  then  I  am  sorry  I  brought  it  out.    It 

was  only  by  way  of  saying,  that  when  I  have  no  particular  work 

to  do  at  home,  I  take  a  turn  abroad,  and  set  my  neighbours  to 

rights,  just  by  way  of  steering  clear  of  Satan. 

For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 

you  know,  my  lady." 

There  was  no  leading  into  the  subject  by  delicate  degrees,  for 
Miss  Gralindo  was  evidently  so  fond  of  talking,  that,  if  asked  a 
question,  she  made  her  answer  so  long,  that  before  she  came  to 
an  end  of  it,  she  had  wandered  &r  away  from  the  original  start- 
ing point.  So  Lady  Ludlow  plunged  at  once  into  what  she  had 
to  say. 

"  Miss  Gralindo,  I  have  a  great  fsivour  to  ask  of  you." 
"My  lady,  I  wish. I  could  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to 
hear*you  say  so,"  replied  Miss  Gb£jido,  almost  with  tears  in  her 
eyes;  so  glad  were  we  all  to  do  anything  for  her  ladyship, 
which  could  be  called  a  free  service  and  not  merely  a  duty. 
.   "  It  is  this.    Mr.  Homer  tells  me  that  the  business-letten^ 
relating  to  the  estate,  are  multiplying  so  much  that  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  copy  them  all  himself,  and  I  therefore  require  the 
services  of  some  confidential  and  discreet  person  to  copy  these 
letters,  and  occasionally  to  go  through  certain  accounts.    Now, 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  little  sitting-room  very  near  to  Hr* 
Homer's  office  (you  know  Mr.  Homer  s  office — on  the  other  side 
of  the  stone  hall  ?),  and  if  I  could  prevail  upon  you  to  come  here 
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to  breakfast  and  affcerwards  sit  there  for  tliree  hours  every 
moming,  Mr.  Homer  should  bring  or  send  yon  the  papers " 

Lady  Lndlow  stopp^Kl.  Miss  (xaHndo's  cotmtenonce  had 
Mien.  There  was  some  great  obstacle  in  her  mind  to  her  wish 
for  obligmg  Lady  Lndlow. 

*'  What  wonld  Sally  do  ?"  she  asked  at  length.  Lady  Lndlow 
had  not  a  notion  who  Sally  was.  Nor  if  she  had  had  a  notion, 
would  she  have  had  a  conception  of  the  perplexities  that  poured 
into  Miss  Gralindo's  mind,  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  rongh  for- 
getM  dwarf  without  the  perpetual  monitorship  of  her  mistress. 
Lady  Lndlow,  accnstomeid  to  a  household  where  everything 
went  on  noiselessly,  perfectly,  and  by  clock-work,  conducted  by 
a  number  of  highly-paid,  well-chosen,  and  accomplished  ser- 
vants, had  not  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  tough  material 
from  which  her  servants  came.  Besides,  in  her  establishment^ 
BO  that  the  result  was  good,  no  one  inquired  if  the  small 
economies  had  been  observed  in  the  production.  Whereas  every 
penny — every  hal^nny,  was  of  consequence  to  Miss  Galindo ; 
and  visions  of  squandered  drops  of  milk  and  wasted  crusts  of 
bread  filled  her  mind  with  dismay.  But  she  swallowed  all  her 
apprehensions  down,  out  of  her  regard  for  Lady  Ludlow,  and 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  her.  No  one  knows  how  great  a  trial 
it  was  to  her  when  she  thought  of  Sally,  unchecked  and  un- 
scolded  for  three  hours  every  moming.     But  all  she  said  was — 

"  *  Sally,  go  to  the  Deuce.'  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady,  if  I 
was  talking  to  myself;  it's  a  habit  I  have  got  into  of  keeping 
my  tongue  in  practice,  and  I  am  not  quite  aware  when  I  do  it. 
Three  hours  every  moming  I  I  shall  be  only  too  proud  to  do 
what  I  can  for  your  ladyship ;  and  I  hope  Mr.  Homer  will  not 
be  too  impatient  with  me  at  first.  You  know,  perhaps,  that  I 
was  nearly  being  an  authoress  once,  and  that  seems  as  if  I  was 
destined  to  *  employ  my  time  in  writing.' " 

"  No,  indeed ;  we  must  return  to  the  subject  of  the  clerkship 
afterwards,  if  you  please.  An  authoress.  Miss  Gralindo  I  You 
surprise  me  I" 

".But,  indeed,  I  was.  All  was  quite  ready.  Doctor  Bumey 
used  to  teach  me  music :  not  that  I  ever  could  learn,  but  it  was  a 
£uicy  of  my  poor  £a.ther's.  And  his  daughter  wrote  a  book,  and 
they  said  she  was  but  a  very  young  lady,  and  nothing  but  a 
music-master's  daughter ;  so  why  should  not  I  try  ?" 

"WeU?" 

*' Well  I  I  got  paper  and  half-a-hundred  good  pens,  a  botfle 
of  ink,  all  ready " 

«*  And  then " 
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"  O,  it  ended  in  my  having  nothing  to  say,  when  I  sat  down 
to  write.  But  sometimes,  when  I  get  hold  of  a  book,  I  wondei 
why  I  let  such  a  poor  reason  stop  me.     It  does  not  others." 

*'  But  I  think  it  was  very  well  it  did,  Miss  Qalindo,"  said  her 
ladyship.  "I  am  extremely  against  women  usurping  men's 
employments,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do.  But  perhaps,«after  all, 
the  notion  of  writing  a  book  improved  yonr  lumd.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  legible  I  ever  saw." 

<'  I  despise  z's  without  tails,"  said  Miss  Galindo,  with  a  good 
deal  of  gratified  pride  at  my  lady's  praise.  Presently,  my  lady 
took  her  to  look  at  a  curious  old  cabinet,  which  Lord  Ludlow 
had  picked  up  at  the  Hague ;  and  while  they  were  out  of  the  room 
on  Uiis  errand,  I  suppose  the  question  of  remuneration  was 
settled,  for  1  heard  no  more  of  it* 

When  they  came  back,  they  were  talking  of  Mr.  Gray.  Miss 
Galindo  was  unsparing  in  her  expressions  of  opinion  about  him : 
going  much  farther  than  my  lady — ^in  her  language,  at  least. 

"  A  little  blushing  man  like  him,  who  can't  say  bo  to  a  goose 
without  hesitating  and  colouring,  to  come  to  this  village — which 
is  as  good  a  village  as  ever  lived — and  cry  us  down  for  a  set  of 
sinners,  as  if  we  had  all  committed  murder  and  that  other  thing ! 
— I  have  no  patience  with  him,  my  lady.  And  then,  how  is  he 
to  help  us  to  heaven,  by  teaching  us  our,  a  b,  ab^ — b  a,  ba? 
And  yet,  by  all  accounts,  that's  to  save  poor  children's  souls. 
O,  I  knew  your  ladyship  would  agree  with  me.  I  am  sure  my 
mother  was  as  good  a  creature  as  ever  breathed  the  blessed  air ; 
and  if  she's  not  gone  to  heaven  I  don't  want  to  go  there  ;  &n<l 
she  could  not  spell  a  letter  decently.  And  does  lir.  Gray  think 
God  took  note  of  that  ?" 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  agree  with  me,  Miss  Galindo,"  said  my 
lady.  "  You  and  I  can  remember  how  this  talk  about  education 
— Kousseau,  and  his  writings — stirred  up  the  French  people  to 
their  Eeign  of  Terror,  and  all  those  bloody  scenes." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  Bousseau  and  Mr.  Gray  are  birds  of  a  feather," 
replied  Miss  Galindo,  shaking  her  head.  "And  yet  there  is 
some  good  in  the  young  man  too.  He  sat  up  all  night  with 
Billy  Davis,  when  his  wife  was  fairly  worn  out  with  nursing  him. 

"  Did  he,  indeed !"  said  my  lady,  her  face  lighting  up,  as  it 
always  did  when  she  heard  of  any  kind  or  generous  action,  no 
matter  who  performed  it.  "  What  a  pity  he  is  bitten  with  these 
new  revolutionary  ideas,  and  is  so  much  for  disturbing  the 
established  order  of  society  1" 

When  Miss  Galindo  went,  she  left  so  favourable'an  imprefifflon 
of  her  visit  on  my  lady,  that  she  said  to  me  with  a  pleased  smile" 
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"  I  think  I  have  proyided  Mr.  Homer  with  a  fbr  better  cl^k 
than  he  would  have  made  of  that  lad  Gregson  in  twenty  years. 
And  I  will  send  the  lad  to  my  lord*s  grie\«,  in  Scotland,  that  he 
may  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way." 

But  something  happened  to  the  lad  before  this  purpose  could 
be  accomplished. 


CHAPTEE  X. 


The  next  morning,  Miss  Gralindo  made  her  appearance,  and,  by 
some  mistake,  unusual  to  my  lady's  well-trained  servants,  was 
shown  into  the  room  where  I  was  trying  to  walk ;  for  a  certain  . 
amount  of  exercise  was  prescribed  for  me,  painful  although  the 
exertion  had  become. 

She  brought  a  little  basket  along  with  her ;  and  while  the 
footman  was  gone  to  inquire  my  lady's  wishes  (for  I  don't  think 
that  Lady  Ludlow  expected  Miss  G^aJindo  so  soon  to  assume  her 
clerkship ;  nor,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Qomer  any  work  of  any  kind 
ready  for  his  new  assistant  to  do),  she  laundied  out  into  conyer- 
sation  with  me. 

"  It  was  a  sudden  summons,  my  dear  1  However,  as  I  have 
often  said  to  myself,  ever  since  an  occasion  long  ago,  if  Lady 
Ludlow  ever  honours  me  by  asking  for  my  right  hand,  I'll  cut  it 
ofi^  and  wrap  the  stump  up  so  tid^y  she  shall  never  find  out 
it  bleeds.  But,  if  I  had  had  a  little  more  time,  I  could  have . 
mended  my  pens  better.  Ton  see,  I  have  had  to  sit  up  pretty  late 
to  get  these  sleeves  made  " — and  she  took  out  of  her  ba^et  a  pair 
of  brown-holland  over-sleeves,  very  much  such  as  a  grocer's 
apprentice  wears — "  and  I  had  only  time  to  make  seven  or  eight 
pens,  out  of  some  quills  Farmer  Thomson  gave  me  last  autumn. 
As  for  ink,  I'm  thankfcd  to  say,  that's  always  ready ;  an  ounce 
of  steel  filings,  an  ounce  of  nut-gall,  and  a  pint  of  water  (tea,  if 
you're  extravagant,  which,  thank  Heaven  I  I'm  not),  put  all  in 
a  bottle,  and  hang  it  up  behind  the  house  door,  so  that  the  whole 
gets  a  good  shaking  every  time  you  slam  it  to — and  even  if  you  . 
are  in  a  passion  and  bang  it,  as  Sally  and  I  often  do,  it  is  all  the 
better  for  it — and  there's  my  ink  ready  for  use ;  ready  to  write 
my  lady's  will  with,  if  need  be." 

^'O,  Miss  Galindor  said  I,  ''don't  talk  so ;  my  lady's  will! » 
and  she  not  dead  yet." 

"  And  if  she  were,  what  would  be  the  use  of  talking  of  making 
her  will  ?  Now,  if  you  were  Sally,  I  should  say,  *  Answer  me 
that^  you  goose !'  But,  as  you're  a  relation  of  my  lady's,  1  must 
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be  civil,  Bn^d.  only  say,  '  I  can't  think  how  you  can  talk  so  like  a 
fool  1'     To  be  sure,  poor  thing,  you're  lame  I" 

I  do  not  know  how  long  she  would  have  gone  on ;  but  my 
lady  came  in,  and  I,  released  from  my  duty  of  entertaining  Miss 
G^aHndo,  made  my  limping  way  into  the  next  room.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  rather  afraid  of  Miss  Gralindo*s  tongue,  for  I  never 
knew  what  she  would  say  next. 

After  a  while  my  lady  came,  and  began  to  look  in  the  bureau 
for  something  :  and  as  she  looked  she  said — 

"I  think  Mr.  Homer  must  have  made  some  mistake,  when  he 
said  he  had  so  much  work  that  he  almost  required  a  clerk,  for 
this  morning  he  cannot  iind  anything  for  Miss  Gralindo  to  do  ; 
and  there  she  is,  sitting  with  her  pen  bbhind  her  ear,  waiting 
for  something  to  write.  I  am  come  to  find  her  my  mother's 
letters,  for  I  should  like  to  have  a  fair  copy  made  of  them.  0, 
here  they  are :  don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear  child." 

When  my  lady  returned  again,  she  sat  down  and  began  to  talk 
of  Mr.  Gray. 

"  Miss  Galindo  says  she  saw  him  going  to  hold  a  prayer-meet- 
ing in  a  cottage.  Now  that  really  makes  me  unhappy,  it  is  so 
like  what  Mr.  Wesley  used  to  do  in  my  younger  days  ;  and  since 
then  we  have  had  rebellion  in  the  American  colonies  and  the 
French  Bevolution.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  my  dear,  making 
religion  and  education  common — vulgarising  them,  as  it  were— 
is  a  bad  thing  for  a  nation.  A  man  who  hears  prayers  read  in 
the  cottage  where  he  has  just  supped  on  bread  and  bacon,  forgets 
the  respect  due  to  a  church :  he  begins  to  think  that  one  place 
is  as  good  as  another,  and,  by-and-by,  that  one  person  is  as  gooa 
as  another ;  and  after  that,  I  always  find  that  people  begin  to 
talk  of  their  rights,  instead  of  thinking  of  their  duties.  I  wish 
Mr.  Gray  had  been  more  tractable,  and  had  left  well  alone. 
What  do  you  think  I  heard  this  morning  ?  Why  that  the  Home 
Hill  estate,  which  niches  into  the  Hanbury  property,  was  bought 
by  a  Baptist  baker  from  Birmingham !" 

'^  A  Baptist  baker  1"  I  exclaimed.  I  had  never  seen  a  Dissen^ 
ter,  to  my  knowledge ;  but,  having  always  heard  them  spoken 
of  with  horror,  I  looked  upon  them  almost  as  if  they  were  rhi- 
noceroses. I  wanted  to  see  a  live  Dissenter,  I  believe,  and  yet  I 
wished  it  were  over.  I  was  almost  surprised  when  I  heard  that  any 
of  iihem  were  engaged  in  such  peaceful  occupations  as  baking. 

"Yes!  so  Mr.  Homer  tells  me.  A  Mr.  Lambe,  I  believe.  But, 
at  any  rate,  he  is  a  Baptist,  and  has  been  in  trade  What  with 
his  schismatism  and  Mr.  Gray's  methodism,  I  am  afraid  all  the 
primitive  character  of  this  place  will  vanish." 
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From  what  I  could  hear,  Mr.  Gray  seemed  to  be  taking  his 
own  way ;  at  any  rate,  more  than  he  had  done  when  he  first  came 
to  the  village,  when  his  natural  timidity  had  made  him  defer  to 
my  lady,  and  seek  her  consent  and  sanction  before  embarking  in 
any  new  plan.  But  newness  was  a  quality  Lady  Ludlow  espe- 
cially disliked.  Even  in  the  £a,shions  of  dress  and  furniture, 
she  clung  to  the  old,  to  the  modes  which  had  prevailed  when  she 
was  young ;  and  though  she  had  a  deep  personal  regard  for 
Queen  Charlotte  (to  whom,  as  I  have  abready  said,  she  had  been 
maid-of-bonour),  yet  there  was  a  tinge  of  Jacobitism  about  her, 
such  as  made  her  extremely  dislike  to  hear  Prince  Charles  Edward 
called  the  young  Pretender,  as  many  loyal  people  did  in  those 
days,  and  made  her  fond  of  telling  of  the  thorn-tree  in  my  lord's 
park  in  Scotland,  which  had  been  planted  by  bonny  Queen  Maiy 
herself,  and  before  which  every  guest  in  the  Castle  of  Monks- 
haven  was  expected  to  stand  bare-headed,  out  of  respect  to  the 
memory  and  misfortunes  of  the  royal  planter. 

We  might  play  at  cards,  if  we  so  chose,  on  a  Sunday ;  at  least,  I 
suppose  we  might,  for  my  lady  and  M!r.  Mountfoid  used  to  do 
80  often  when  I  first  went.  But  we  must  neither  play  cards,  nor 
read,  nor  sew  on  the  fifth  of  November  and  on  the  thirtieth  of 
January,  but  must  go  to  church,  and  meditate  all  the  rest  of  the 
day — and  very  hard  work  meditating  was.  I  would  far  rather 
have  scoured  a  room.  That  was  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  a 
passive  life  was  seen  to  be  better  discipline  for  me  than  an 
active  one. 

But  I  am  wandering  away  from  my  lady,  and  her  dislike  to 
aU  innovation.  Now,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  far  as  I  heard,  that 
Mr.  Gray  was  full  of  nothing  but  new  things,  and  that  what  he 
first  did  was  to  attack  all  our  established  institutions,  both  in  the 
village  and  the  parish,  and  also  in  the  nation.  To  be  sure,  I 
heard  of  his  ways  of  going  on  principally  firom  Miss  Galindo, 
who  was  apt  to  speak  more  strongly  than  accurately. 

"  There  he  goes,"  she  said,  "  clucking  up  the  children  just  like 
^  old  hen,  and  trying  to  teach  them  about  their  salvation  and 
their  souls,  and  I  don't  know  what — things  that  it  is  just  blas- 
phemy to  speak  about  out  of  church.  And  he  potters  old  people 
about  reading  their  Bibles.  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  speak 
disrespectfully  about  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  I  found  old  Job 
Horton  busy  reading  his  Bible  yesterday.  Says  I,  '  What  are 
you  reading,  and  where  did  you  get  it,  and  who  gave  it  you  ?' 
3o  he  made  answer,  'That  he  was  residing  Susannah  and  the 
Aiders,  for  that  he  had  read  Bel  and  the  Dragon  till  he  could 
pretty  near  say  it  off  by  heart,  and  they  were  two  as  pretty 
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BtorieB  as  ever  he  had  read,  and  that  it  was  a  caution  to  bim  what 
bad  old  chaps  theie  were  in  the  world/  Now,  as  Job  is  bed- 
ridden, I  don't  think  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  Ihe  Elders,  and  I 
say  that  I  think  repeating  his  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and,  maybe,  throwing  in  averse  of  the  Psalms, 
if  he  wanted  a  bit  of  a.  change,  would  have  done  him  &x  more 
good  than  his  pretty  stories,  as  he  called  them.  And  what's  the 
next  thing  our  yonng  parson  does  ?  Why  he  tries  to  make  ns  all 
feel  pitiful  for  the  black  slaves,  and  leaves  little  pictures  of 
negroes  about,  with  the  question  printed  below,  ^  Am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?'  just  as  if  I  was  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  every  negro  footman.  They  do  say  he  takes  no  sugar  in 
.  his  tea,  because  he  thinks  he  sees  spots  of  blood  in  it.  Now  I 
call  that  superstition. 

The  next  day  it  was  a  still  worse  story. 
"  Well,  my  dear  I  and  how  are  you  ?     My  lady  sent  me  in  to 
sit  a  bit  with  you,  while  Mr.  Homer  looks  out  some  papers 
for  me  to  copy.     Between  ourselves,  Mr.  Steward  Homer  does 
not  like  having  me  for  a  clerk.    It  is  all  very  weU  he  does  not; 
for,  if  he  were  decently  civil  to  me,  I  might  want  a  chaperone, 
you  know,  now  poor  Mrs.  Homer  is  dead."     This  was  one  of 
Miss  Gralindo's  grim  jokes.    "  As  it  is,  I  try  to  make  him  forget 
I'm  a  woman,  I  do  everything  as  ship-shape  as  a  masculine  man- 
clerk.   I  see  he  can't  find  a  fBiult — ^writing  good,  spelling  correct, 
sums  all  right.     And  then  he  squints  up  at  me  with  the  tail  of 
his  eye,  and  looks  glummer  than  ever,  just  because  I'm  a  woman 
— as  if  I  could  help  that.     I  have  gone  good  lengths  to  set  his 
mind  at  ease.   I  have  stuck  my  pen  behind  my  ear,  I  have  mode 
him  a  bow  instead  of  a  curtsey,  I  have  whistled^ — not  a  time,  I  can't 
pipe  up  that — nay,  if  you  won't  tell  my  lady,  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing you  that  I  have  said  *  Confound  it  I'  and  '  Zounds  I'      I  can't 
get  any  farther.     For  all  that,  Mr.  Homer  won't  forget  I  am  a 
lady,  and  so  I  am  not  half  the  use  I  might  be,  and  if  it  were  not 
to  please  my  Lady  Ludlow,  Mr.  Homer  and  his  books  might  go 
hang  (see  how  natural  that  came  out !).     And  there  is  an  order 
.  for  a  dozen  nightcaps  for  a  bride,  and  j  am  so  afraid  I  shan't 
have  time  to  do  them.    Worst  of  all,  there's  Mr.  Gray  taking 
advantage  of  my  absence  to  seduce  Sally.!" 
«  To  seduce  SaUy  I  Mr.  Gray  1" 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  child  I   There's  many  a  kind  of  seduction.  Mr. 

Gray  is  seducing  Sally  to  want  to  go  to  church.  There  has  he  been 

.  twice  at  my  house,  while  I  have  been  away  in  the  mornings, 

talking  to  Sally  about  the  state  of  her  soul  and  Ihat  sort.of  thing. 

But  when  I  found  the  meat  all  roasted  to  a  cinder,  I  said, '  Come, 
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Sally,  let's  bave  no  more  praying  wlien  beef  is  down  at  the  fire 
Fray  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night,  and  I  won't 
hinder  yon.'  So  she  sauced  me,  and  said  something  about 
Martha  and  Mary,  implying  that,  because  she  had  let  the  beef 
get  so  overdone  tiiiat  I  declare  I  could  hardly  find  a  bit  for  Nancy 
Pole's  sick  grandchild,  she  had  chosen  the  better  part.  I  was 
very  much  put  about,  I  own,  and  perhaps  you'U  be  shocked  at 
what  I  said — ^indeed,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  right  myself — but  I 
told  her  I  had  a  soul  as  well  as  she,  and  if  it  was  to  be  saved  by 
my  sitting  still  and  thinking  about  salvation  and  never  doing  my 
duty,  I  thought  I  had  as  good  a  right  as  she  had  to  be  Mary, 
and  save  my  soul.  So,  that  afternoon  I  sat  quite  still,  and  it 
was  really  a  comfort,  for  I  am  often  too  busy,  I  know,  to  pray  as 
I  ought.  There  is  first  one  person  wanting  me,  and  then  another, 
and  the  house  and  the  food  and  the  neighbours  to  see  after.  So, 
when  tea-time  comes,  there  enters  my  maid  with  her  hump  on 
her  back,  and  her  soul  to  be  saved.  ^  Please,  ma'am,  did  you 
order  the  pound  of  butter  ?' — *  No,  Sally,'  I  said,  shaking  my 
head,  <  this  morning  I  did  not  go  round  by  Hale's  farm,  and  this 
afternoon  I  have  been  employed  in  spiritual  things.' 

"  Now,  our  Sally  likes  tea  and  bread-and-butter  above  every- 
thing, and  dry  bread  was  not  to  her  taste. 

"  *  I'm  thajikftd,'  said  the  impudent  hussy,  *  that  you  have 
taken  a  turn  towards  godliness.  It  will  be  my  prayers,  I  trust, 
that's  given  it  you.' 

"  I  was  determined  not  to  give  her  an  opening  towards  the 
carnal  subject  of  butter,  so  she  lingered  still,  longing  to  ask 
leave  to  run  for  it.  But  I  gave  her  none,  and  munched  my  dry 
bread  myself,  thinking  what  a  famous  cake  I  could  make  for 
Httle  Ben  Pole  with  the  bit  of  butter  we  were  saving ;  and  when 
Sally  had  had  her  butterless  tea,  and  was  in  none  of  the  best  of 
tempers  because  Martha  had  not  bethought  herself  of  the  butter, 
I  just  quietly  said — 

"  *  Now,  SaUy,  to-morrow  we'll  try  to  hash  that  beef  well,  and 
to  remember  the  butter,  and  to  work  out  our  salvation  all  at  the 
same  time,  for  I  don't  see  why  it  can't  all  be  done,  as  God  has  set 
US  to  do  it  all.'  But  I  heard  her  at  it  again  about  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Gray  will  teach  her  to 
consider  me  a  lost  sheep." 

I  had  heard  so  many  little  speeches  about  Mr.  Gray  from  one 
person  or  another,  all  speaking  against  him,  as  a  mischief-maker,  a 
setter-up  of  new  doctrines,  and  of  a  fanciful  standard  of  life  (and 
you  may  be  sure  that,  where  Lady  Ludlow  led,  Mrs.  Medlioott 
and  Adams  were  certain  to  follow,  each  in  their  different  ways 
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showing  the  influence  my  ladj  had  over  them),  that  I  helieye  I 
had  grown  to  consider  him  as  a  very  instrument  of  eyil,  and  to 
expect  to  perceive  in  his  face  marks  of  his  presumption,  and 
arrogance,  and  impertinent  interference.  It  was  now  many  weeks 
since  I  had  seen  him,  and  when  he  was  one  morning  shown  into 
the  blue  drawing*room  (into  which  I  had  been  ren^oved  for  a 
change),  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  innocent  and  awkward 
a  young  man  he  appeared,  confused  even  more  than  I  was  at  our 
unexpected  tete-a-tete.  He  looked  thinner,  his  eyes  more  eager, 
his  expression  more  anxious,  and  his  colour  came  and  went  more 
than  it  had  done  when  I  had  seen  him  last.  I  tried  to  make  a 
little  conversation,  as  I  was,  to  my  own  surprise,  more  at  my 
«ase  than  he  was;  but  his  thoughts  were  evidently  too  much 
preoccupied  for  him  to  do  more  than  answer  me  with  mono- 
syllables. 

Presently  my  lady  came  in,  Mr.  Gray  twitched  and  coloured 
more  than  ever ;  but  plunged  into  the  middle  of  his  subject  at 
once. 

"  My  lady,  I  cannot  answer  it  to  my  conscience,  if  I  allow  the 
children  of  this  village  to  go  on  any  longer  the  little  heathens 
that  they  are.  I  must  do  something  to  alter  their  condition.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  your  ladyship  disapproves  of  many  of  the 
plans  which  have  suggested  themselves  to  me ;  but  nevertheless 
I  must  do  something,  and  I  am  come  now  to  your  ladyship  to  ask 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  what  you  would  advise  me  to  do." 

His  eyes  were  dilated,  and  I  could  almost  have  said  they  were 
full  of  tears  with  his  eagerness.  But  I  am  sure  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  remind  people  of  decided  opinions  which  they  have  once 
expressed,  i£  you  wish  them  to  modify  those  opinions.  Now, 
Mr.  Gray  had  done  this  with  my  lady ;  and  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  she  was  obstinate,  yet  she  was  not  one  to  retract. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  before  she  replied. 

"  Tou  ask  me  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  tilie  existence 
of  which  I  am  not  conscious,'*  was  her  answer — very  coldly,  very 
gently  given.  "  In  Mr.  Mountford's  time  I  heard  no  such  com- 
plaints :  whenever  I  see  the  village  children  (and  they  are  not 
unfrequent  visitors  at  this  house,  on  one  pretext  or  another),  thej 
«je  well  and  decently  behaved," 

"  Oh,  madam,  you  cannot  judge,"  he  broke  in.  "  They  are 
trained  to  respect  you  in  word  and  deed ;  you  are  the  higtiGst 
they  ever  look  up  to ;  they  have  no  notion  of  a  higher." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Gray,"  said  my  lady,  smiling,  "  they  are  as  loyally 
disposed  as  any  children  can  be.  They  come  up  here  every 
fourth  of  June,  and  drink  his  Majesty's  health,  and  have  Vwnh 
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and  (as  Margaret  Dawson  can  testify)  they  take  a  great  and 
respectfol  interest  in  all  the  pictures  1  can  show  them  of  the 
royal  &mily." 

"  But,  TTiaciaTn,  I  think  of  something  higher  than  any  earthly 
dignities." 

My  lady  coloured  at  the  mistake  she  had  made ;  for  she  her- 
self was  truly  pious.  Yet  when  she  resumed  the  subject,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  her  tone  was  a  little  sharper  than  before. 

'^  Such  want  of  reverence  is,  I  should  say,  the  clergyman's  fi&ult. 
Ton  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Gray,  if  I  speak  plainly." 

''  My  lady,  I  want  plain-speaking.  I  myself  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  those  ceremonies  and  forms  which  are,  I  suppose,  the 
etiquette  in  your  ladyship's  rank  of  life,  and  which  seem  to  hedge 
you  in  &om  any  power  of  mine  to  touch  you.  Among  those 
with  whom  I  have  passed  my  life  hitherto,  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
speak  plainly  out  what  we  have  felt  earnestly.  So,  instead  of  need- 
ing any  apology  from  your  ladyship  for  straightforward  speaking, 
I  win  meet  what  you  say  at  once,  and  admit  that  it  is  the  clergy- 
man's fault,  in  a  great  measure,  when  the  children  of  his  parish 
swear,  and  curse,  and  are  brutal,  and  ignorant  of  all  saving  grace ; 
nay,  some  of  them  of  the  very  name  of  God.  And  because  this 
giult  of  mine,  as  the  clergyman  of  this  parish,  lies  heavy  on  my 
soul,  and  every  day  leads  but  from  br«d  to  worse,  till  I  am  utterly 
bewildered  how  to  do  good  to  children  who  escape  from  me  as  if 
I  were  a  monster,  and  who  are  growing  up  to  be  men  fit  for  and 
capable  of  any  crime,  but  those  requiring  wit  or  sense,  I  come 
to  you,  who  seem  to  me  all-powerful,  as  far  as  material  power 
goes — ^for  your  ladyship  only  knows  the  surface  of  things,  and 
barely  that,  that  pass  in  your  village — to  help  me  with  advice,  and 
SQch  outward  help  as  you  can  give." 

Mr.  Gray  had  stood  up  and  sat  down  once  or  twice  while  he 
bad  been  speaking,  in  an  agitated,  nervous  kind  of  way,  and  now 
be  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  after  which  he 
trembled  all  over. 

My  lady  rang  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  looked  much  dis- 
tressed. 

"  Mr.  Gray,"  said  she,  '^  I  am  sure  you  are  not  well ;  and  that 
makes  you  exaggerate  childish  £a,ults  into  positive  evils.  It  is 
always  the  case  with  us  when  we  are  not  strong  in  health.  I 
bear  of  your  exerting  yourself  in  every  direction :  you  overwork 
yourself,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  you  imagine  us  all  worse 
people  than  we  are." 

And  my  lady  smiled  very  kindly  and  pleasantly  at  him,  as  he 
sat,  a  little  panting,  a  little  flushed,  trying  to  recover  his  breath. 
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I  am  sure  that  now  they  were  brought  fsixie  to  fetce,  she  hid 
quite  forgotten  all  the  offence  she  had  taken  at  his  doings  when 
die  heard  of  them  from  others ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  enough  to 
soften  any  one's  heart  to  see  that  young,  almost  boyish  £ice, 
looking  in  such  anxiety  and  distress. 

'^  Oh,  my  lady,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  he  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  breath,  and  with  such  an  air  of  humility,  that  1 
am  sure  no  one  who  had  seen  it  could  have  ever  thought  him 
conceited  again.     "  The  evil  of  this  world  is  too  strong  for  me. 

I  can  do  so  little.    It  is  all  in  yain^    It  was  only  to-day " 

and  again  the  cough  and  agitation  returned. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Gray,"  said  my  lady  (the  day  before  I  could 
never  have  believed  she  could  have  called  him  My  dear),  "  yon 
must  take  the  advice  of  an  old  woman  about  yourself.  Tou  are 
not  fit  to  do  anything  just  now  but  attend  to  your  own  health : 
rest,  and  see  a  doctor  (but,  indeed,  I  will  take  care  of  that),  and 
when  you  are  pretty  strong  again,  you  will  find  that  yon  have 
been  magnifying  evils  to  yourself.'' 

"  But,  my  lady,  I  cannot  rest.  The  evils  do  exist,  and  the 
burden  of  their  continuance  lies  on  my  shoulders.  I  have  no 
place  to  gather  the  children  together  in,  that  I  may  teach  them 
the  things  necessary  to  salvation.  The  rooms  in  my  own  house 
are  too  small ;  but  I  have  tried  them.  I  have  money  of  my  ovm. ; 
and,  as  your  ladyship  knows,  I  tried  to  get  a  piece  of 
leasehold  property,  on  which  to  build  a  school-house  at  my  own 
expense.  Your  ladyship's  lawyer  comes  forward,  at  your  instrac- 
idons,  to  enforce  some  old  feudal  right,  by  which  no  building  is 
allowed  on  leasehold  property  without  the  sanction  of  the  lady 
of  the  manor.  It  may  be  all  very  true ;  but  it  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  do, — ^that  is,  if  your  ladyship  had  known  (which  I  am  stcre 
you  do  not)  the  real  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  my  poor 
parishioners.  And  now  I  come  to  you  to  know  what  I  am  to 
do.  Best  I  I  cannot  rest,  while  children  whom  I  could  possibly 
«ave  are  being  left  in  their  ignorance,  their  blasphemy,  their 
undeanness,  l£eir  cruelty.  It  is  known  through  the  village  that 
your  ladyship  disapproves  of  my  efforts,  and  opposes  all  my 
plans.  Ji  you  think  them  wrong,  foolish,  ill-digested  (I  have 
been  a  student,  living  in  a  college,  and  eschewing  all  society 
but  that  of  pious  men,  until  now :  I  may  not  judge  for  the  best, 
in  my  ignorance  of  this  sinful  human  nature),  teU  me  of  better 
plans  and  wiser  projects  for  accomplishmg  my  end ;  but  do  not 
bid  me  rest,  with  Satan  compassing  me  round,  and  stealing 
souls  away." 

*'  Mr.  Qray,"  said  my  lady,  "  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what 
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yoiE  have  said.  I  do  not  deny  it,  though  I  thinlc,  in  your  pre- 
Bent  state  of  indisposition  and  excitement,  yon  exaggerate  it 
xnnch.  I  beHeve — nay,  the  experience  of  a  pretty  long  life  has 
conyinced  me — that  education  is  a  bad  thing,  if  given  indiscii- 
xninately.  It  unfits  the  lower  orders  for  their  duties,  the  duties 
to  which  they  are  called  by  God;  of  submission  to  those 
placed  in  authority  oyer  them ;  of  contentment  with  that  state  of 
life  to  which  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  call  them,  and  of  ordering 
themselyes  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters.  I  have  made 
this  conviction  of  mine  tolerably  evident  to  you ;  and  have  ex- 
pressed distinctly  my  disapprobation  of  some  of  your  ideas. 
You  may  imagine,  then,  that  I  was  not  well  pleased  when  I  found 
that  you  hi^  taken  a  rood  or  more  of  Farmer  Hale's  land,  and 
were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  school-house.  You  had  done 
this  without  asking  for  my  permission,  which,  as  Farmer  Hale's 
liege  lady,  ought  to  have  been  obtained  legally,  as  well  as  asked 
for  out  of  courtesy.  I  put  a  stop  to  what  I  beUeved  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm  to  a  village,  to  a  population  in  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  I  may  be  disposed  to  ^e  as  much  interest  as  you 
can  do.  How  can  reading,  and  writing,  and  the  multiplication- 
table  (if  you  choose  to  go  so  far)  prevent  blasphemy,  and  un- 
cleaimess,  and  cruelty?  Beally,  Mr.  Gray,  I  hardly  like  to 
express  myself  so  strongly  on  the  subject  in  your  present  state 
of  health,  as  I  should  do  at  any  other  time.  Jt  seems  to  me  that 
books  do  little ;  character  much ;  and  character  is  not  formed 
from  books." 

"  I  do  not  think  of  character :  I  think  of  souls.  I  must  get 
some  hold  upon  these  children,  or  what  will  become  of  them  in 
the  next  world  ?  I  must  be  found  to  have  some  power  beyond 
what  they  have,  and  which  they  are  rendered  capable  ot  appre- 
ciating, before  they  will  listen  to  me.  At  present  physical  force 
is  all  they  look  up  to ;  and  I  have  none." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Gray,  by  your  own  admission,  they  look  up  to 
me." 

"  They  would  not  do  anything  your  ladyship  disliked  if  it 
was  likely  to  come  to  your  knowledge  ;  but  if  fliey  could  con- 
ceal it  from  you,  the  ^owledge  of.  your  dislike  to  a  particular 
line  of  conduct  would  never  make  them  cease  from  pursuing  it." 

"  Mr.  Gray" — surprise  in  her  air,  and  some  little  indignation 
— "  they  and  their  fathers  have  lived  on  the  Hanbury  lands  for 
generations  1" 

"I  cannot  help  it,  madam.  I  am  telling  you  the  truth, 
whether  you  believe  me  or  not."  There  was  a  pause ;  my  lady 
looked  perplexed,  and  somewhat  rufSed;  Mr.  Gray  astibough 

V  2 
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hopeless  and  wearied  out.  "  Then,  my  lady,"  said  he,  at  hti, 
rising  as  he  spoke,  "  you  can  suggest  nothing  to  ameliorate  the 
state  of  things  which,  1  do  assure  you,  does  exist  on  your  lands, 
and  among  your  tenants.  Surely,  you  will  not  object  to  my 
using  Farmer  Hale's  great  bam  every  Sabbath  ?  He  wiU  allow 
me  the  use  of  it,  if  your  ladyship  will  grant  your  permission." 

''  Tou  are  not  fit  for  any  extra  work  at  present,"  (and  indeed 
he  had  been  coughing  very  much  all  through  the  conversation). 
"  Give  me  time  to  consider  of  it.  Tell  me  what  you  wish  to 
teach.  Tou  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  your  health,  and  grow 
stronger  while  I  consider.  It  shall  not  be  the  worse  for  you,  if 
you  leave  it  in  my  hands  for  a  time." 

My  lady  spoke  very  kindly ;  but  he  was  in  too  excited  a  state 
to  recognize  the  kindness,  while  the  idea  of  delay  was  evidently 
a  sore  irritation.  I  heard  him  say :  "And  I  have  so  little  time  in 
which  to  do  my  work.     Lord  I  lay  not  this  sin  to  my  charge." 

But  my  lady  was  speaking  to  the  old  butler,  for  whom,  at  her 
sign,  I  had  rung  the  bell  some  little  time  before.  Now  she  turned 
round. 

"  Mr.  Gray,  I  find  I  have  some  bottles  of  Malmsey,  of  the 
vintage  of  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  yet  left. 
Malmsey,  as  perhaps  you  know,  used  to  be  considered  a  specific 
for  coughs  arising  from  weakness.  Tou  must  permit  me  to  send 
you  haH-a-dozen  bottles,  and,  depend  upon  it,  you  will  take  » 
more  cheerful  view  of  life  and  its  duties  before  you  have  finished 
them,  especially  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  see  Dr.  Trevor, 
who  is  coming  to  see  me  in  thei  course  of  the  week.  By  the  time 
you  are  strong  enough  to  work,  I  will  try  and  find  some  means 
of  preventing  the  children  from*using  such  bad  language,  and 
otherwise  annoying  you." 

•*  My  lady,  it  is  the  sin,  and  not  the  annoyance.  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  understand."  He  spoke  with  some  impatience ; 
Poor  fellow  1  he  was  too  weak,  exhausted,  and  nervous.  "  I  am 
perfectly  well ;  I  can  set  to  work  to-morrow ;  I  will  do  any- 
thing not  to  be  oppressed  with  the  thought  of  how  little  I  am 
doing.  I  do  not  want  your  wine.  Liberty  to  act  in  the  manner 
I  think  right,  will  do  me  far  more  good.  But  it  is  of  no  use. 
It  is  preordained  that  I  am  to  be  nothing  but  a  cumberer  of 
the  ground.     I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  this  call." 

He  stood  up,  and  then  turned  dizzy.  My  lady  looked  on, 
deeply  hurt,  and  not  a  little  offended.  He  held  out  his  hand  to 
her,  and  I  could  see  that  she  had  a  little  hesitation  before  she 
took  it.  He  then  saw  me,  I  almost  think,  for  tho  first  time ;  and 
put  out  his  hand  once  more,  drew  it  back,  as  it'  undecided,  put 
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it  out  again,  and  finally  took  hold  of  mine  for  an  instant  in  his 
damp,  listless  band,  and  was  gone. 

Lady  Ludlow  was  dissatisfied  with  both  him  and  herself,  I 
was  sore.  Indeed,  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view myseK.  But  my  lady  was  not  one  to  speak  out  her  feel- 
ings on  the  subject ;  nor  was  I  one  to  forget  myself,  and  begin 
on  a  topic  which  she  did  not  begin.  She  came  to  me,  and  was 
very  tender  with  me ;  so  tender,  that  that,  and  the  thoughts  of 
Mr.  Gray's  sick,  hopeless,  disappointed  look,  nearly  made  me 
cry. 

"  You  are  tired,  little  one,"  said  my  lady.  "  Go  and  lie  down 
in  my  room,  and  hear  what  Medlicott  and  I  can  decide  upon  in 
tlie  way  of  strengthening  dainties  for  that  poor  young  man,  who 
is  killing  himseH  with  his  over-sensitiye  conscientiousness." 

"  Oh,  my  lady  I"  said  I,  and  then  I  stopped. 

"  Well.     What  ?"  asked  she. 

"  K  you  would  but  let  him  have  Farmer  Hale's  bam  at  once, 
it  would  do  him  more  good  than  all." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  child  1"  though  I  don't  think  she  was  dis- 
pleased, '*  he  is  not  fit  for  more  work  just  now.  I  shall  go  and 
write  for  Dr.  Trevor." 

And,  for  the  next  half-hour,  we  did  nothing  but  arrange  phy- 
sical comforts  and  cures  for  poor  Mr.  Gray.  At  the  end  of  the 
time,  Mrs.  Medlicott  said — 

"  Has  your  ladyship  heard  that  Harry  Gregson  has  fallen  firom 
a  tree,  and  broken  lus  thigh-bone,  and  is  like  to  be  a  cripple 
for  Hfe  ?" 

"  ELarry  Gregson  I  That  black-eyed  lad  who  read  my  letter  ? 
It  all  comes  from  over-education !" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


But  I  don't  see  how  my  lady  could  think  it  was  over-education 
that  made  Harry  Gregson  break  his  thigh,  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  with  the  accident  was  this : — 

Mr.  Homer,  who  had  fallen  sadly  out  of  health  since  his 
wife's  death,  had  attached  himself  greatly  to  Harry  Gregson. 
Now,  Mr.  Homer  had  a  cold  manner  to  every  one,  and  never 
spoke  more  than  was  necessary,  at  the  best  of  times.  And, 
latterly,  it  had  not  been  the  best  of  times  with  him.  I  dare  say, 
he  bad  had  some  causes  for  anxiety  (of  which  I  knew  nothing) 
about  my  lady's  afEbirs ;  and  he  was  evidently  annoyed  by  my 
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lady's  vfbxm  (as  he  onoe  inadyertekitly  called  it)  of  placing  Ifuaa 
GkJindo  under  him  in  the  poflition  of  a  clerk.  Tet  he  had 
sdways  been  friends,  in  his  qmet  VfBj^  with  Miss  GkJindo,  and 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  new  occupation  with  diligence  and 
punctuality,  although  more  than  once  she  had  moaned  to  me 
over  the  orders  for  needlework  which  had  beeli  sent  to  her,  and 
which,  owing  to  her  occupation  in  the  service  of  Lady  Ludlow, 
she  had  been  unable  to  fcd£l. 

The  only  living  creature  to  whom  the  staid  Mr.  Homer  could 
be  said  to  be  attached,  was  Harry  Gregson.  To  my  lady  he  was 
a  f aithM  and  devoted  servant,  looking  keenly  after  her  interests, 
and  anxious  to  forward  them  at  any  cost  of  trouble  to  himself. 
But  the  more  shrewd  Mr.  Homer  was,  the  more  probability  was 
there  of  his  being  annoyed  at  certain  peculiarities  of  opinion 
which  my  lady  held  with  a  quiet,  gentle  pertinacity ;  against 
which  no  arguments,  based  on  mere  worldly  and  business  calcu- 
lations, made  any  way.  This  frequent  opposition  to  views  which 
Mr.  Homer  entertained,  although  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
sincere  respect  which  the  lady  and  the  steward  felt  for  each 
other,  yet  prevented  any  warmer  feeling  of  affection  from  coming 
in.  '  It  seems  strange  to  say  it,  but  I  must  repeat  it — the  only 
person  for  whom,  since  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Homer  seemed  to 
feel  any  love,  was  the  little  imp  Harry  Gregson,  with  his  bright, 
watchful  eyes,  his  tangled  hair  hanging  right  down  to  his  eye- 
brows, for  all  the  world  like  a  Skye  tenrier.  This  lad,  half 
gipsy  and  whole  poacher,  as  many  people  esteemed  him,  hung 
about  the  silent,  respectable,  staid  Mr.  Homer,  and  followed 
his  steps  with  sometlung  of  ihe  affectionate  fidelity  of  the  dog 
which  he  resembled.  I  suspect,  this  demonstration  of  attach- 
ment to  his  person  on  Harry  Gregson's  part  was  what  won  Mr. 
Homer's  regard.  Li  the  first  instance,  the  steward  had  only 
chosen  the  LEtd<<out  as  the  cleverest  instrument  he  could  find  for 
his  purpose ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  that,  if  Harry  had  not 
been  almost  as  shrewd  as  Mr.  Homer  himself  was,  both  by 
original  disposition  and  subsequent  experience,  the  stewaid 
would  have  taken  to  him  as  he  did,  let  the  lad  have  shown  ever 
so  much  affection  for  him. 

;  !^ut  even  to  Harry  Mr.  Homer  was  silemt.  Still,  it  was  pleasant 
to  find  himself  in  many  ways  so  readily  understood ;  .to  peroeive 
that  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  he  let  fall  were  picked  up  by 
his  little  follower,  and  hoarded  like  gold  ;  that  here  was  one  to 
hate  the  persons  and  things  whom  Mr.  Homer  coldly  disliked, 
and  to  reverence  and  admire  all  those  for  whom  he  had  any 
regard.    Mr.  Homer  had  never  had  a  child,  and  unconsciously) 
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I  suppose,  something  of  the  paternal  feeling  had  begun  to 
levelop  itself  in  him  towards  Harry  Gregson.  I  heard  one  or 
iwo  things  from  different  people,  which  have  always  made  me 
&ncy  that  Mr.  Homer  secretly  and  abnost  nnconscionsly  hoped 
that  Harry  Gregson  might  be  trained  so  as  to  be  first  his  clerk, 
and  next  his  assistant,  and  finally  his  successor  in  his  steward- 
ship to  the  Hanbnry  estates. 

Harry's  disgrace  with  my  lady,  in  consequence  of  his  readiiig 
the  letter,  was  a  deeper  blow  to  Mr.  Homer  than  his  quiet 
manner  would  ever  have  led  any  one  to  suppose,  or  than  Lady 
Ludlow  ever  dreamed  of  inflicting,  I  am  sure. 

Probably  Harry  had  a  short,  stem  rebuke  from  Mr.  Homer 
at  the  time,  for  his  manner  was  always  hard  even  to  those  he 
cared  for  the  most.  But  Harry's  love  was  not  to  be  daunted 
or  quelled  by  a  few  sharp  words.  I  dare  say,  from  what  I  heard 
of  them  afterwards,  that  Hany  accompanied  Mr.  Homer  in  his 
walk  over  the  fiarm  the  very  day  of  the  rebuke ;  his  presence 
apparently  unnoticed  by  the  agent,  by  whom  his  absence  would, 
have  been  painfully  felt  nevertheless.  That  was  the  way  of  iV 
as  I  have  been  told.  Mr.  Homer  never  bade  Harry  go  withn 
him ;  never  thanked  him  for  going,  or  being  at  his  heels  ready 
to  run  on  any  errands,  straight  as  the  crow  flies  to  his  point,, 
and  back  to  heel  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Yet,  if 
Harry  were  away,  Mr.  Homer  never  inquired  the  reason  from 
any  of  the  men  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  whether  he  was . 
detained  by  his  father,  or  otherwise  engaged ;  he  never  asked 
Harry  himself  where  he  had  been.  But  Miss  Ga>lindo  said  that 
those  labourers  who  knew  Mr.  Homer  well,  told  her  that  he  was  -, 
always  more  quick-eyed  to  shortcomings,  more  savage-like  in 
fELult-finding,  on  those  days  when  the  lad  was  absent. 

Miss  Galindo,  indeed,  was  my  great  authority  for  most  of  the 
village  news  which  I  heard.  She  it  was  who  gave  me  the 
particulars  of  poor  Harry's  accident. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  the  little  poacher  has  taken^ 
some  unaccountable  fancy  to  my  master."     (This  was  the  name 
by  which  Miss  GkJindo  Always  spoke  of  Mr.  Homer  to  me,  ever 
since  she  had  been,  as  she  called  it,  appointed  his  clerk.) 
^ "  Now,  if  I  had  twenty  hearts  to  lose,  I  never  could  spare  a 
bit  of  one  of  them  for  that  good,  gray,  square,  severe  man.     But 
different  people  have  different  tastes,  and  here  is  that  little  imp 
of  a  gipsy-tmker  ready  to  turn  slave  for  my  master ;  and,  odd 
enough,  my  master, — who,  I  should  have  said  beforehand,  would 
have  made  short  wdrk  of  imp,  and  imp's  family,  and  have 
8ent  Hall,  the  Bang-beggar,  after  them  in  no  time — ^my  master, 
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as  they  tell  me,  is  in  ids  way  quite  fond  of  the  lad,  and  if  Ire 
could,  without  vexing  my  lady  too  much,  he  would  have  made 
him  what  the  folks  here  call  a  Latiner.  However,  last  night, 
it  seems  that  there  was  a  letter  of  some  importance  forgotten  (I 
can't  tell  you  what  it  was  about,  my  dear,  though  I  know 
perfectly  well,  but  '  service  dblige,*  as  well  as  -  noblesse,'  and  you 
must  take  my  word  for  it  that  it  was  important,  and  one  that  I 
am  surprised  my  master  could  forget),  till  too  late  for  the  post. 
(The  poor,  good,  orderly  man  is  not  what  he  was  before  his 
wife's  death.)  Well,  it  seems  that  he  was  sore  annoyed  by  his 
forgetfulness,  and  well  he  might  be.  And  it  was  all  the  more 
vexatious,  as  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  As  for  that 
matter,  I  always  scold  somebody  else  when  I  m  in  fa.vlt ;  but  I 
suppose  my  master  would  never  think  of  doing  that,  else  it's  a 
mi^iy  relief.  However,  he  could  eat  no  tea,  and  was  altogether 
put  out  and  gloomy.  And  the  little  faithfol  imp-lad,  pd*ceiving 
all  this,  I  suppose,  got  up  like  a  page  in  an  old  ballad,  and  said 
he  would  run  for  his  life  across  country  to  Comberford,  and  see 
if  he  could  not  get  there  before  the  bags  were  made  up.  So 
my  master  gave  him  the  letter,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  poor  fellow  till  this  morning,  for  the  father  thought  his 
son  was  sleeping  in  Mr.  Homer's  bam,  as  he  does  occasionally, 
it  seems,  and  my  master,  as  was  very  natm*al,  that  he  had  gone 
to  his  father's." 

"  And  he  had  MLen  down  the  old  stone  quarry,  had  he  not  ?" 
"Yes,  sure  enough.    Mr.  Gray  had  been  up  here  fretting 
my  lady  with  some  of  his  new-fangled  schemes,  and  because 
the  young  man  could  not  have  it  all  his  own  way,  from  what 
I  understand,  he  was  put  out,  and  thought  he  would  go  home 
by  the  back  lane,  instead  of  through  the  village,  where  the 
folks  would  notice  if  the  parson  looked  glum.     But,  however, 
it  was  a  mercy,  and  I  don't  mind  saying  so,  ay,  and  meaning 
it  too,  though  it  may  be  like  methodism ;  for,  as  Mr.  Gray 
walked  by  the  quarry,  he  heard  a  groan,  and  at  first  he  thought 
it  was  a  lamb  fallen  down ;  and  he  stood  still,  and  then  he 
heard  it  a^ain ;  and  then  I  suppose,  he  looked  down  and  saw 
Harry.     So  he  let  himself  down  by  the  boughs  of  the  trees  to 
the  ledge  where  Harry  lay  half-dead,  and  with  his  poor  thigh 
broken.     There  he  had  lain  ever  since  the  night  before:  he 
had  been  returning  to  tell  the  master  that  he  had  safely  posted 
the  letter,  and  the  first  words  he  said,  when  they  recovered 
him  from  the  exhausted  state  he  was  in,  were  "  (ISOss  Galjndo 
tried  hard  not  to  whimper,  as  she  said  it),  " '  It  was  in  time, 
sir.     I  see'd  it  put  in  the  bag  with  my  own  eyes.' " 
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"  Bnt  where  is  he  ?**  asked  L    "  How  did  Mr.  Gray  get  him 

out  r 

**Ajl  there  it  is,  you  see.  Why  the  old  gentleman  (I  daren't 
say  Devil  in  Lady  Ludlow's  house)  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted ;  and  Mr.  Gray  must  have  a  deal  of  good  in  him,  as  I 
say  at  thnes  ;  and  then  at  ethers,  when  he  has  gone  against  mo, 
I  can't  bear  him,  and  think  hanging  too  good  for  him.  But  he 
lifted  the  poor  lad,  as  if  he  had  been  a  baby,  I  suppose,  and 
carried  him  up  the  great  ledges  that  were  formerly  used  for 
steps ;  and  laid  him  soft  and  easy  on  the  wayside  grass,  and 
ran  home  and  got  help  and  a  door,  and  had  him  carried  to  his 
house,  and  laid  on  lus  bed;  and  then  somehow,  for  the  first 
time  either  he  or  any  one  else  perceived  it,  he  himself  was  all 
over  blood — ^his  own  blood — he  had  broken  a  blood-vessel; 
and  there  he  lies  in  the  little  dressing-room,  as  white  and  as 
still  as  if  he  were  dead ;  and  the  little  imp  in  Mr.  Gray's  own 
bed,  sound  asleep,  now  his  leg  is  set,  just  as  if  linen  sheets  and 
a  feather  bed  were  his  native  element,  as  one  may  say.  Beally, 
now  he  is  doing  so  weU,  I've  no  patience  with  him,  lying  there 
where  Mr.  Gray  ought  to  be.  It  is  just  what  my  lady  always 
prophesied  would  come  to  pass,  if  there  was  any  confusion  of 
ranks." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Gray !"  said  I,  thinking  of  his  flushed  &ce,  and 
his  feverish,  restless  ways,  when  he  had  been  calling  on  my 
lady  not  an  hour  before  his  exeitions  on  Harry's  behsdf.  And 
I  told  Miss  Galindo  how  ill  I  had  thought  him. 

"  Yes,"  ^d  she.  "  And  that  was  the  reason  my  lady  had 
sent  for  Doctor  Trevor.  Well,  it  has  fallen  out  admirably,  for 
he  looked  well  afi»r  that  old  donkey  of  a  Prince,  and  saw  that 
he  made  no  blunders." 

Now  ''that  old  donkey  of  a  Prince"  meant  the  village 
sturgeon,  Mr.  Prince,  between  whom  and  Miss  Galindo  there 
was  war  to  the  knife,  as  they  often  met  in  the  cottages,  when 
there  was  illness,  and  she  had  her  queer,  odd  recipes,  which  he, 
with  his  grand  pharmacopoeia,  held  in  infinite  contempt,  and 
the  consequence  of  their  squabbling  had  been,  not  long  before 
this  very  time,  that  he  had  established  a  kind  of  rule,  Uiat  into 
whatever  sick-room  Miss  Galindo  was  admitted,  there  he  re- 
^ed  to  visit.  But  Miss  Galindo's  prescriptions  and  visits 
cost  nothing  and  were  often  backed  by  kitchen-physic;  so, 
though  it  was  true  that  she  never  came  but  she  scolded  about 
something  or  other,  she  was  generally  preferred  as  medical 
attendant  to  Mr.  Prince. 

"  Tes,  the  old  donkey  is  obliged  to  tolerate  me,  and  be  civil 
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to  me ;  for,  you  see,  I  got  there  first,  and  had  possessiott,  as  it 
were,  and  yet  my  lord  the  donkey  likes  the  credit  of  attending 
the  parson,  and  being  in  consultation  with  so  grand  a  coimty- 
town  doctor  as  Doctor  Treyor.  And  Doctor  TreTor  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine  "  (fiihe  sighed  a  little,  some  time  I  may  tdl  yon 
why),  ^^  and  treats  me  with  infinite  bowing  and  respect ;  so  the 
donkey,  not  to  be  out  of  medical  fiishion,  bows  too,  though  it  is 
sadly  against  the  grain ;  and  he  pulled  a  face  as  if  he  had 
heard  a  slate-pencil  gritting  against  a  slate,  when  I  told  Doctor 
Trevor  I  meant  to  sit  up  with  the  two  lads,  for  I  call  Mr.  Gray 
little  more  than  a  lad,  and  a  pretty  concmted  one,  too,  at 
times." 

"But  why  should  you  sit  up,  Miss  Galindo?  It  will  tire 
you  sadly." 

"  Not  it.  You  see,  there  is  Gregson's  mother  to  keep  quiet : 
for  she  sits  by  her  lad,  fretting  and  sobbing,  so  that  I*m  afiraid 
of  her  disturbing  Mx.  Gray;  and  there's  Mr.  Gray  to  keep 
quiet,  for  Doctor  Trevor  says  his  life  depends  on  it ;  and  there 
is  medicine  to  be  given  to  the  one,  and  bandages  to  be  attended 
to  for  the  other;  and  the  wild  horde  of  gipsy  brothers  and 
sisters  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  father  to  be  held  in  'from 
showing  too  much  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gray,  who  can't  bear  it,— 
and  who  is  to  do  it  all  but  me  ?  The  only  servant  is  old  lame 
Betty,  who  once  lived  with  me,  and  would  leave  me  because  she 
said  I  was  always  bothering — (there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  what  she  said,  I  grant,  but  she  need  not  have  said  it ;  a  good 
deal  of  truth  is  best  let  alone  at  the  bottom  of  the  well),  and 
what  can  she  do, — deaf  as  ever  she  can  be,  too  ?" 

So  Miss  Galindo  went  her  ways ;  but  not  the  less  was  she  at 
her  post  in  the  morning ;  a  little  crosser  and  more  silent  than 
usual ;  but  the  first  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  and  the  last  was 
rather  a  blessing. 

Lady  Ludlow  had  been  extremely  anxious  both  about  Mr. 
Gray  and  Harry  Gregson.  Kind  and  thoughtful  in  any  case  of 
illness  and  accident,  she  always  was  ;  but  somehow,  in  this,  the 
feeling  that  she  was  not  quite — what  shall  I  call  it  ?^~"  friends" 
seems  hardly  the  right  word  to  use,  as  to  the  x>ossible  feeling 
between  the  Countess  Ludlow  and  the  little  vagabond  messenger, 
who  had  only  once  been  in  her  presence, — ^that  she  had  hardly 
parted  from  either  as  she  could  have  wished  to  do,  had  deadi 
been  near,  made  her  more  than  usually  anxious.  Doctor  Trevor 
was  not  to  spare  obtaining  ^the  best  medical  advice  the  county 
could  afford ;  whatever  he  ordered  in  the  way  of  diet,  was  to  he 
prepared  under  Mrs.  Medlicott's  own  eye,  and  sent  down  from 
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the  Hall  to  the  Parsonage.  As  Mr.  Homer  had  giyen  some- 
what siimlar  directions,  in  the  case  of  Harry  Gregson  at  least, 
there  was  rather  a  multiplicity  of  connsellprs  and  dainties,  than 
any  lack  of  them.  And,  the  second  night,  Mr.  Homer  insisted 
an  taking  the  superintendence  of  the  nursing  himself,  and  sat 
and  snored  by  Harry's  bedside,  while  the  poor,  exhausted 
mother  lay  by  her  child, — thinking  that  she  watched  him,  but 
in  realify  fast  aleep,  as  Miss  Galindo  told  us ;  for,  distrusting 
any  one's  powers  of  watching  and  nursing  but  her  own,  she  had 
stolen  across  the  quiet  tillage  street  in  cloak  and  dressing-gown, 
and  found  Mr.  Gray  in  vain  trying  to  reach  the  cup  of  barley- 
water  which  Mr.  Homer  had  placed  just  beyond  his  reach. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Gray's  illness,  we  had  to  have  a 
strange  curate  to  do  duty;  a  man  who  dropped  his  h's,  and 
hnnied  through  the  service,  and  yet  had  time  enough  to  stand 
in  my  lady's  way,  bowing  to  her  as  she  came  out  of  church, 
and  so  subservient  in  manner,  that  I  believe  that  sooner  than 
remain  unnoticed  by  a  countess,  he  would  have  preferred  being 
scolded,  or  even  cuffed.  Now  I  found  out,  that  great  as  was 
my  lady's  liking  and  approval  of  respect,  nay,  even  reverence, 
^ing  paid  to  her  as  a  person  of  quality, — a  sort  of  tribute  to 
her  Order,  which  she  had  no  individual  right  to  remit,  or, 
indeed,  not  to  exact, — ^yet  she,  being  personally  simple,  sincere, 
a-nd  holding  herseK  in  low  esteem,  could  not  endure  anything 
like  the  servility  of  Mr.  Cfosse,  the  temporary  curate.  She 
grew  absolutely  to  loathe  his  perpetual  smiling  and  bovdng; 
bis  instant  agreement  with  the  slightest  opinion  she  uttered ; 
his  veering  round  as  she  blew  the  wind.  I  have  often  said  that 
lay  lady  did  not  talk  much,  as  she  might  have  done  had  she 
lived  among  her  equals.  But  we  all  loved  her  so  much,  that 
we  had  learnt  to  interpret  all  her  little  ways  pretty  truly ;  and 
I  knew  what  particular  turns  of  her  head,  and  contractions  of 
W  delicate  fingers  meant,  as  weU  as  if  she  had  expressed  her- 
self in  words.  I  began  to  suspect  that  my  lady  would  be  very 
thankful  to  have  Mr.  Gray  about  again,  and  doing  his  duty 
even  with  a  'conscientiousness  that  might  amount  to  worrying 
lumself,  and  fidgeting  others;  and  although  Mr.  Gray  might 
kold  her  opinioi^s  in  as  little  esteem  as  those  of  any  simple 
gentlewoman,  she  was  too  sensible  not  to  feel  how  much  flavour 
there  was  in  his  conversation,  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Crosse, 
who  was  only  her  tasteless  €cho« 

As  for  Miss  Galindo,  she  was  utterly  and  entirely  a  partisan 
^^  Mr.  Gray's,  almost  ever  since  she  had  begun  to  nurse  him 
^Tiring  his  illness. 
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"  You  know,  I  never  set  up  for  reasonableness,  my  lady.  So 
I  don't  pretend  to  say,  as  I  miglit  do  if  I  were  a  sensible 
woman  and  all  tbat, — i^t  I  am  oonyinced  by  Mr.  Gray's 
arguments  of  tliis  thing  or  t'other.  For  one  thing,  you  see, 
poor  fellow  I  he  has  never  been  able  to  argue,  or  hardly  indeed 
to  speak,  for  Doctor  Trevor  has  been  very  peremptory.  So 
there's  been  no  scope  for  arguing  1  But  what  I  mean  is  this : — 
When  I  see  a  sick  man  thii&ing  always  of  others,  and  never  of 
himself ;  patient,  humble — a  tnfle  too  much  at  times,  for  Pyo 
caught  him  praying  to  be  forgiven  for  having  neglected  his 
work  as  a  parifi^  priest,"  (Miss  Galindo  was  making  horrible 
faces,  to  keep  back  tears,  squeezing  up  her  eyes  in  a  way  which 
would  have  amused  me  at  any  otiier  time,  but  when  she  was 
speaking  of  Mr.  Gray) ;  *'  when  I  see  a  downright  good,  re- 
ligious man,  I'm  apt  to  think  he's  got  hold  of  the  right  clue, 
and  that  I  can  do  no  better  than  hold  on  by  the  'tails  of  his 
coat  and  shut  my  eyes,  if  we've  got  to  go  over  doubtfdl  places 
on  our  road  to  Heaven.  So,  my  lady,  you  must  excuse  me,  i^ 
when  he  gets  about  again,  he  is  all  agog  about  a  Sunday-school, 
for  if  he  is,  I  shall  be  agog  too,  and  perhaps  twice  as  bad  as 
him,  for,  you  see,  I've  a  strong  constitution  compared  to  his, 
and  strong  ways  of  speaking  and  acting.  And  I  tell  your 
ladyship  iMs  now,  because  I  think  from  your  rank — and  still 
more,  if  I  may  say  so,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  Ions  ago, 
down  to  this  very  day — ^you've  a  right  to  be  first  told  of  any- 
thing about  me.  Change  of  opinion  I  can't  exactly  call  it,  for 
I  don't  see  the  good  of  schools  and  teaching  ABC,  any  more 
than  I  did  before,  only  Mr.  Gray  does,  so  I'm  to  shut  my  eyes, 
and  leap  over  the  ditch  to  the  side  of  education.  I've  told 
Sally  already,  that  if  she  does  not  mind  her  work,  but  stands 
gossiping  with  Nelly  Mather,  I'll  teach  her  her  lessons;  and  I'ye 
never  caught  her  with  old  Nelly  since." 

I  think  Miss  Galindo's  desertion  to  Mr.  Gray's  opinions  in 
this  matter  hurt  my  lady  just  a  little  bit ;  but  she  only  said— 

"  Of  course,  if  theparishoners  wish  for  it,  Mr.  Gray  must  have 
his  Sunday-school.  I  shall,  in  that  case,  withdraw  my  oppo- 
sition. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  alter  my  opinions  as  easily  as  yon." 

My  lady  made  herself  smile  as  she  said  this.  Miss  GaJindo 
saw  it  was  an  effort  to  do  so.  She  thought  a  minute  before 
she  spoke  again. 

"  Your  ladyship  has  not  seen  Mr.  Gray  as  intimately  as  1 
have  done.  That's  one  thinff.  But,  as  for  the  parislhioners, 
they  will  follow  your  ladyship  s  lead  in  everything ;  so  there  is 
no  chance  of  their  wishing  for  a  Sunday-schooL" 
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''  I  have  never  done  anything  to  make  them  follow  my  lead, 
as  yon  call  it,  Miss  Galindo,"  said  my  lady,  gravely. 

"  Tes,  yon  have,"  replied  Miss  GaUndo,  blmitly.  And  then, 
correcting  herself,  she  said,  "  Begging  your  ladyship's  pardon, 
yon  have.  iTonr  ancestors  have  lived  here  time  out  of  mind, 
and  have  OTnied  the  land  on  which  their  forefathers  have  lived 
ever  since  there  were  forefathers.  You  yourself  were  bom 
amongst  them,  and  have  been  like  a  little  queen  to  them  ever 
since,  I  might  say,  and  they've  never  known  your  ladyship  do 
anything  but  what  was  kmd  and  gentle;  but  1*11  leave  fme 
speeches  about  your  ladyship  to  Mr.  Crosse.  Only  you,  my 
lady,  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  parish ;  and  save  some  of  them  a 
world  of  trouble,  for  they  could  never  tell  what  was  right  if 
they  had  to  think  for  themselves.  It's  all  quite  right  that  they 
should  be  guided  by  you,  my  lady, — if  only  you  would  agree 
with  Mr.  Gray." 

"  Well,"  said  my  lady,  "  I  told  him  only  the  last  day  that  he 
was  here,  that  I  would  think  about  it.  I  do  believe  I  could 
make  up  my  mind  on  certain  subjects  better  if  I  were  left  alone, 
than  while  being  constantly  talked  to  about  them." 

My  lady  said  this  in  her  usual  sofi;  tones  ;  but  the  words  had 
a  tinge  of  impatience  about  them ;  indeed,  she  was  more  ruffled 
than  I  had  often  seen  her ;  but,  checking  herself  in  an  instant, 
she  said — 

"You  don't  know  how  Mr.  Homer  drags  in  this  subject  of 
education  apropos  of  everything.  Not  that  he  says  much  about 
it  at  any  time :  it  is  not  his  way.  But  he  cannot  let  the  thing 
alone." 

"  I  know  why,  my  lady,"  said  Miss  Galindo.  "  That  poor  lad, 
Harry  Gregson,  will  never  be  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  any 
active  way,  but  will  be  lame  for  life.  Now,  Mr.  Homer  thinks 
more  of  Harry  than  of  any  one  else  in  the  world, — except, 
perhaps,  your  ladyship."  Was  it  not  a  pretty  companionship 
for  my  lady  ?  "  And  he  has  schemes  of  his  own  for  teaching 
Hany ;  and  if  Mr.  Gray  could  but  have  his  school,  Mr.  Homer 
and  he  think  Harry  might  be  schoolmaster,  as  your  ladyship 
would  not  like  to  have  him  coming  to  you  as  steward's  clerk. 
I  wish  your  ladyship  would  fall  into  this  plan  ;  Mr.  Gray  has 
it  so  at  heart." 

Miss  GfJindo  looked  wistfully  at  my  lady,  as  she  said  this. 
But  my  lady  only  said,  drily,  and  rismg  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  end  the  conversation — 

"  So  I  Mr.  Homer  and  Mr.  Gray  seem  to  have  gone  a  long 
^y  in  advance  of  my  consent  to  their  plans." 
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"  There  V*  ezclaimed  Miss  Qaliiido,  as  my  ladj  left  the  loom, 
with  an  apology  for  going  away;  "I  have  gone  and  done 
mischief  with  my  long,  stupid  tongne.  To  be  sure,  people  plan 
a  long  way  ahead  of  to-day ;  more  especially  when  one  is  a  sick 
xoan,  lying  all  through  the  weary  day  on  a  sofa." 

'<  My  lady  will  soon  get  oyer  her  annoyance,"  said  I,  as  it  were 
apologetically.  I  only  stopped  Miss  Galindo's  self-reproaches 
to  draw  down  her  wrath  upon  myself. 

"And  has  not  she  a  right  to  he  annoyed  with  me,  if  she  likes, 
and  to  keep  annoyed  as  long  as  she  likes  ?  Am  I  complaining 
of  her,  that  you  need  tell  me  that  ?  Let  me  tell  you,  I  have 
known  my  lady  these  thirty  years  ;  and  if  she  were  to  take  me 
by  the  shoulders,  and  turn  me  out  of  the  house,  I  should  only 
love  her  the  more.  So  don*t  you  think  to  come  between  us  with 
any  little  mincing,  peace-making  speeches.  I  haye  been  a 
mischief-making  parrot,  and  I  like  her  the  better  for  being  vexed 
with  me.  So  good-bye  to  you,  Miss ;  and  wait  till  you  know 
Lady  Ludlow  as  well  as  I  do,  before  you  next  think  of  teUing 
me  she  will  soon  get  over  her  annoyance !"  And  off  Mifis 
Miss  Gralindo  went. 

I  could  not  exactly  tell  what  I  had  done  wrong ;  but  I  took 
care  never  again  to  come  in  between  my  lady  and  her  by 
any  remark  about  the  one  to  the  other ;  for  I  saw  that  some 
most  powerful  bond  of  grateful  affection  made  Miss  Galindo 
almost  worship  my  lady. 

Meanwhile,  Harry  Gregson  was  limping  a  little  about  in  the 
village,  still  finding  his  home  in  Mr.  Gray's  house ;  for  there  he 
could  most  conveniently  be  kept  under  the  doctor's  eye,  and 
receive  the  requisite  care,  and  enjoy  the  requisite  nourishment. 
As  soon  as  he  was  a  little  better,  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Homer's 
house ;  but,  as  the  steward  lived  some  distance  out  of  the  way, 
and  was  much  from  home,  he  had  agreed  to  leave  Harry  at  the 
house ;  to  which  he  had  first  been  taken,  until  he  was  quite 
strong  again;  and  the  more  willingly,  I  suspect,  firom  what 
I  heard  afterwards,  because  Mr.  Gray  gave  up  all  the  little 
strength  of  speaking  which  he  had,  to  teaching  Haizy  in  the 
very  manner  which  Mr.  Homer  most  desired. 

As  for  Gregson  the  father — he— wild  man  of  the  woods, 
poacher,  tinker,  jack-of-all-trades — was  -getting  tamed  by  this 
kindness  to  his  child.  Hitherto  his  hand  had  been  against  eveiy 
man,  as  every  man's  had  been  against  him.  That  affidr  before 
the  justice,  which  I  told  you  about,  when  Mr.  Gray  and  even  my 
lady  had  interested  themselves  to  get  him  released  from  unjust 
imprisonment,  was  the  first  bit  of  justice  he  had  ever  met  with ; 
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it  attracted  hiin  to  the  people,  and  attached  him  to  the  spot 
on  which  he  had  but  squatted  for  a  time.     I  am  not  sure  if  any 
of  the  yillagera  were  gratefal  to  him  for  remaining  in  their 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  decamping  as  he  had  often  done 
before,  for  good  reasons,  doubtless,  of  personal  safety.    Harry 
was  only  one  out  of  a  brood  of  ten  or  twelve  children,  some  of 
whom  had  earned  for  themselves  no  good  character  in  service  : 
one,  indeed,  had  been   actually   transported,    for   a  robbery 
committed  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county ;  and  the  tale  was  yet 
told  in  the  village  of  how  Gregspn  the  fSfttiber  came  back  from  the 
trial  in  a  state  of  wild  rage,  striding  though  the  place,  and 
uttering  oaths  of  vengeance  to  himself,  his  great  black  eyes 
gleaming  out  of  his  matted  hair,  and  his  arms  working  by  his 
side,  and  now  and  then  tossed  up  in  his  impotent  despair.    As 
I  heard  the  account,  his  wife  followed  him,  child-laden  and 
weeping.     After  this,  they  had  vanished  from  the  country  for  a 
time,  leaving  their  mud  hovel  locked  up,  and  the  door-key,  as  the 
neighbours  said,  buried  in  a  hedge  bank.    The  Gregsons  had 
reappeared  much  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gray  came  to 
Hanbury.     He  had  either  never  heard  of  their  evil  character,  or 
considered  that  it  gave  them  all  the  more  claims  upon  his 
Christian  care ;  and  tiie  end  of  it  was,  that  this  rough,  untamed, 
strong  giant  of  a  heathen  was  loyal  slave  to  the  weak,  hectic, 
nervous,  self-distrustful  parson.     Gregson  had  also  a  kind  of 
grmnbliiig  respect  for  Mr.  Homer :  he  did  not  quite  like  the 
steward's  monopoly  of  his  Harry :  the  mother  submitted  to  that 
with  a  better  grace,  swallowing  down  her  maternal  jealousy  in 
the  prospect  of  her  child's  advancement  to  a  better  and  more 
respectable  position  than  that  in  which  his  parents  had  struggled 
through  life. «    But  Mr.  Homer,  the  steward,  and  Gregson, 
the  poacher  and  squatter,  had  come  into  disagreeable  contact  too 
often  in  former  days  for  tiiem  to  be  perfectly  cordial  at  any  future 
time.  Even  now,  when  there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  anything 
but  gratitude  for  his  child's  sake  on  Gregson's  part,  he  would  skulk 
out  of  Mr.  Homer's  way,  if  he  saw  him  coming ;  a^d  it  took 
all  Mr.  Homer's  natural  reserve  and  acquired  self-restraint  to  keep 
him  from  occasionally  holding  up  his  father's  life  as  a  warning 
to  Harry.      Now  Gregson  had  nothing    of   this  desire  for 
avoidance  with  regard  to  Mr.  Gray.     The  poacher  had  a  feeling 
of  physical  protection  towards  the  parson  ;  while  the  latter  had 
shown  the  moral  courage,  without  which  Gregson  would  never 
have  respected  him,  in  coming  right  down  upon  him  more  than 
once  in  the  exercise  of  unlawM  pursuits,  and  simply  and  boldly 
telHng  him  he  was  doing  wrong,  with  such  a  quiet  reliance 
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npon  Oregson's  bettor  feeling;  at  the  same  time,  that  the  strong 
poacher  could  not  have  lifted  a  finger  against  Mr.  Gray,  though 
it  had  been  to  save  himself  from  b^g  apprehended  and  taken  to 
the  lock-ups  the  very  next  hour.  He  had  rather  listened  to  the  par- 
son's bold  words  with  an  iqpproving  smile,  much  as  Mr.  GulHyer 
might  have  hearkened  to  a  lecture  from  a  Lilliputian.    But  when 
brave  words  passed  into  kind  deeds,  Gregson's  heart  mutely 
acknowledged  its  master  and  keeper.  And  the  beauty  of  it  all  was, 
that  Mr.  Gray  knew  nothing  of  the  good  work  he  had  done,  or 
recognized  hunself  as  the  instrument  which  God  had  employed. 
He  thanked  God,  it  is  true,  fervently  and  often,  that  the  work 
was  done ;  and  loved  the  ^d  man  for  his  rough  gratitude ;  bttt 
it  never  occurred  to  the  poor  young  clergyman,  lying  on  his  sick- 
bed, and  praying,  as  Miss  Galindo  had  told  us  he  did,  to  be  forgiven 
for  his  unprofitable  life,  to  think  of  Gregson's  reclaimed  soul  as 
anything  with  which  he  had  had  to  do.     It  was  now  more  than 
three  months  since  Mr.  Gray  had  been  at  Hanbury  Court. 
During  all  that  time  he  had  been  confined  to  his  house,  if  not 
to  his  sick-bed,  and  he  and  my  lady  had  never  met  since  their 
last  discussion  and  difference  about  Farmer  Hale's  bam. 

This  was  not  my  dear  lady's  fault ;  no  one  could  have  been 
more  attentive  in  every  way  to  the  slightest  possible  want  oi 
either  of  the  invalids,  especiaUy  of  Mr.  Gray.  And  she  would 
have  gone  to  see  him  at  his  own  house,  as  she  sent  him 
word,  but  that  her  foot  had  slipped  upon  the  polished  oak 
staircase,  and  her  ancle  had  been  sprained. 

So  we  had  never  seen  Mr.  Gray  since  his  illness,  when  one 
November  day  he  was  announced  as  wishing  to  speak  to  my  lady. 
She»was  sitting  in  her  room — the  room  in  which  I  lay  now 
pretty  constantly — and  I  remember  she  looked  startled,  when 
word  was  brought  to  her  of  Mr.  Gray's  being  at  the  Hall. 

She  could  not  go  to  him,  she  was  too  lame  for  that,  so  she 
bade  him  be  shown  into  where  she  sat. 

"  Such  a  day  for  him  to  go  out !"  she  exclaimed,  looking  at 
the  fog  which  had  crept  up  to  the  windows,  and  was  sapping  the 
little  remaining  life  in  the  brilliant  Virginian  creeper  leaves  that 
draperied  the  house  on  the  terrace  side. 

He  came  in  white,  trembling,  his  large  eyes  wild  and  dilated. 
He  hastened  up  to  Lady  Ludlow's  chair,  and,  to  my  surpriae, 
took  one  of  her  hands  and  kissed  it,  without  speaking,  yet 
shaking  all  over. 

« Mr.  Gray  1"  said  she,  quickly,  with  sharp,  tremuloua 
apprehension  of  some  unknown  evil.  <<  What  is  it  ?  There  is 
something  unusual  about  you." 
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*'  Something  nntisaal  .has  occurred,"  replied  he,  forcing  his 
words  to  be  oJm,  as  with  a  great  effort.  "  A  gentleman  came 
to  my  house,  not  half  an  hour  ago — a  Mr.  Howard.  He  came 
straight  from  Vienna." 

<<  My  son  1"  said  my  dear  lady,  stretching  ont  her  arms  in 
dumb  questioning  attitude.    * 

"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

But  my  poor  lady  could  not  echo  the  words.  He  was  the 
last  remaining  child.  And  once  she  had  been  the  joyful  mother 
of  nine. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

I  AM  ashamed  to  say  what  feeling  became  strongest  in  my  mind 
about  this  time  ;  next  to  the  sympathy  we  all  of  us  felt  for  my 
dear  lady  in  her  deep  sorrow,  I  mean ;  for  that  was  greater  and 
stronger  than  anything  else,  however  contradictory  you  may 
think  it,  when  you  hear  all. 

It  migiht  arise  from  my  being  so  far  from  well  at  the  time,  which 
produced  a  diseased  mind  in  a  diseased  body  ;  but  I  was  abso- 
lutely jealous  for  my  father's  memory,  when  I  saw  how  many 
signs  of  grief  there  were  for  my  lord's  death,  he  having  done 
next  to  nothing  for  the  village  and  parish,  which  now  changed, 
as  it  wete,  its  daily  course  of  life,  because  his  lordship  died  in 
a  far-off  city.  My  father  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
manhood  in  labouring  hard,  body  and  soul,  for  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  His  fanaily,  of  course,  claimed  the 
first  place  4n  his  heart ;  he  would  have  been  good  for  little,  even 
in  the  way  of  benevolence,  if  they  had  not.  But  close  after 
them  he  cared  for  his  parishioners,  and  neighbours.  And  yet, 
when  he  died,  though  the  church-bells  tolled,  and  smote  upon 
our  hearts  with  hard,  fresh  pain  at  every  beat,  the  sounds  of 
every-day  life  still  went  on,  close  pressing  around  us, — carts 
and  carriages,  street-cries,  distant  barrel-organs  (the  kindly 
neighbours  kept  them  out  of  our  street)  :  life,  active,  noisy  life, 
pressed  on  our  acute  consciousness  of  Death,  and  jarred  upon  it 
as  on  a  quick  nerve. 

And  when  we  went  to  church, — my  fSather's  own  church, — 
though  the  pulpit  cushions  were  black,  and  many  of  the  congre- 
gation had  put  on  some  humble  sign  of  jnoummg,  yet  it  did  not 
alter  the  whole  material  aspect  of  the  place.  And  yet  what  was 
Lord  Ludlow's  relation  to  Hanbury,  compared  to  my  father's 
work  and  place  in ? 
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O  I  it  was  very  wicked  in  me !  I  think  if  I  had  seen  my  lady, 
i— if  I  had  dared  to  ask  to  go  to  her,  I  should  not  have  felt  so 
miserable,  so  discontented.  But  she  sat  in  her  own  room,  hung 
with  black,  all,  even  over  the  shutters.  She  saw  no  light  but  that 
which  was  artificial — candles,  lamps,  and  the  like — for  more  than 
a  month.  Only  Adams  went  near  'her.  Mr.  Gray  was  not  ad* 
mitted,  though  he  called  daily.  Even  Mrs.  Medlicott  did  not  see 
her  for  near  a  fortnight.  The  sight  of  my  lady's  grie&,  or  rather 
the  recollection  of  it,  made  Mrs.  Medlicott  talk  far  more  than 
was  her  wont.  She  told  us,  with  many  tears,  and  much  gesticula- 
tion, even  speaking  Gferman  at  times,  when  her  English  would 
not  flow,  that  my  lady  sat  there,  a  white  figure  in  the  middle  of 
the  darkened  room  ;  a  shaded  lamp  near  her,  the  light  of  which 
fell  on  an  open  Bible, — the  great  family  Bible.  It  was  not 
open  at  any  chapter  or  consoling  yerse ;  but  at  the  page  whereon 
were  registered  the  births  of  her  nine  children.  Five  had  died 
in  in&ncy, — sacrificed  to  the  cruel  system  which  forbade  the 
mother  to  suckle  her  babies.  Four  had  Uyed  longer ;  IJrianhad 
been  the  first  to  die,  XJghtred-Mortimar,  Earl  Ludlow,  the  last. 

My  lady  did  not  cry,  Mrs.  Medlicott  said.  She  was  quite  com- 
posed ;  very  still,  very  silent.  She  put  aside  everything  that 
savoured  of  mere  business :  sent  people  to  Mr.  Homer  for  that. 
But  she  was  proudly  alive  to  every  possible  foim  which  might 
do  honour  to  the  last  of  her  race. 

In  those  days,  expresses  were  slow  things,  and  forms  still 
slower.  Before  my  lady's  directions  could  reach  Vienna,  my 
lord  was  buried.  There  was  some  talk  (so  Mrs.  Medlicott  said) 
about  taking  the  body  up,  and  bringing  him  to  Hanbury.  But 
his  executors, — connections  on  the  Ludlow  side, — demurred  to 
this.  If  he  were  removed  to  England,  he  must  be  carried  on  to 
Scotland,  and  interred  with  his  Monkshaven  forefathers.  My 
lady,  deeply  hurt,  withdrew  from  the  discussion,  before  it  dege- 
nerated to  an  unseemly  contest.  But  all  the  more,  for  this  un- 
derstood mortification  of  my  lady's^'  did  the  whole  village  and 
estate  of  Hanbury  assume  every  outward  sign  of  mourning.  The 
church  bells  tolled  morning  and  evening.  The  church  itself  was 
draped  in  black  inside.  Hatchments  were  placed  everywhere, 
where  hatchments  could  be  put.  All  the  teiia&try  spoke  in 
hushed  voices  for  more  than  a  week,  scarcely  daring  to  observe 
that  all  flesh,  even  that  of  an  Earl  Ludlow,  and  the  last  of  the 
Hanburys,  was  but  grass  after  all.  The  very  Fighting  Lion 
dosed  its  front  door,  front  shutters  it  had  none,  and  those  who 
needed  drink  stole  in  at  the  back,  and  were  sil^it  and  maudlin 
over  their  cups,  instead  of  riotous  and  noisy.    Miss  Galindo's 
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eyes  were  swollen  np  with  crying,  and  she  told  n^,  with  a  freBh 
burst  of  tears,  that  eyen  hmnpbacked  Sally  had  been  fonnd  sob- 
bing over  her  Bible,  and  using  a  pocket-handkerchief  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life ;  her  aprons  having  hitherto  stood  her  in 
the  necessary  stead,  but  not  being  sufficiently  in  accordance  with 
etiquette  to  be  used  when  mourning  over  an  earl's  premature 
decease. 

If  it  was  this  way  out  of  the  Hall,  <'  you  might  work  it  by  the 
rule  of  three,"  as  Miss  Galindo  used  to  say,  and  judge  what  it 
wasintheHaU.  We  none  of  us  spoke  but  in  a  whisper:  we  tried 
not  to  eat ;  and  indeed  the  shock  had  been  so  really  great,  and 
we  did  really  care  so  much  for  my  lady,  that  for  some  days  we 
had  but  little  appetite.  But  after  that,  I  fear  our  sympathy  grew 
weaker,  while  our  flesh  grew  stronger.  But  we  still  spoke  low, 
and  our  hearts  ached  whenever  we  thought  of  my  lady  sitting 
there  alone  in  the  darkened  room,  with  the  light  ever  fEdling  on 
that  one  solemn  page. 

We  wished,  O  how  I  wished  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Gray  1 
But  Adams  said,  she  thought  my  lady  ought  to  have  a  bishop 
come  to  see  her.  Still  no  one  had  authori^  enough  to  send  for 
one. 

Mr.  Homer  all  this  time  was  suffering  as  much  as  any  one. 
He  was  too  £Edthfdl  a  servant  of  the  great  Hanbury  family, 
though  now  the  family  had  dwindled  down  to  a  fragile  old  lady, 
not  to  mourn  acutely  over  its  probable  extinction.  He  had,  be- 
sides, a  deeper  sympathy  and  reverence  with,  and  for,  my  lady, 
in  all  things,  them  probably  he  ever  cared  to  show,  for  his  man- 
ners were  always  measured  and  cold.  He  suffered  £rom  sorrow. 
He  also  suffered  £rom  wrong.  My  lord's  executors  kept  writing 
to  him  continually.  My  lady  refused  to  listen  to  mere  business, 
saying  she  intrusted  all  to  him.  But  the  "  all "  was  more  com- 
pHcated  than  I  ever  thoroughly  understood.  As  far  as  I  compre- 
hended the  case,  it  was  something  of  this  kind : — There  had  been  a 
mortgage  raised  on  my  lady's  property  of  Hanbury,  to  enable  my 
lord,  her  husband,  to  spend  money  in  cultivating  his  Scotch 
estates,  after  some  new  fashion  that  required  capital.  As  long 
fts  my  lord,  her  son,  lived,  who  was  to  succeed  to  both  the 
estates  after  her  death,  this  did  not  signify ;  so  she  had  said  and 
felt ;  and  she-had  refuiaed  to  take  any  steps  to  secure  the  repay- 
ment of  capital,  or  even  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  mort- 
gage firom  the  possible  representatives  and  possessors  of  the 
Scotch  estates,  to  the  possible  owner  of  the  Hanbury  property ; 
saying  it  ill  became  her  to  calculate  on  the  contingency  of  her 

son's  death. 

s  2 
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But  he  had  died  childless,  munaiT^ed.  The  heir  of  the  Monks- 
naven  property  was  an  Edinburgh  advocate,  a  fiar-away  kinHmftTi 
of  my  lord's :  the  Hanbury  property,  at  my  lady's  death,  would 
go  to  the  descendants  of  a  third  son  of  the  Squire  Hanbury  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Aime. 

This  complication  of  afi^s  was  most  grievous  to  Mr. 
Homer.  He  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  mortgage ;  had 
hated  the  payment  of  the  interest,  as  obliging  my  lady  to  practise 
certain  economies  which,  though  she  took  care  to  make  tiiem  as 
personal  as  possible,  he  disliked  as  derogatory  to  the  fiunily. 
Poor  Mr.  Homer  I  He  was  so  cold  and  hard  in  his  manner,  so 
curt  and  decisive  in  his  speech,  that  I  don*t  thilik  we  any  of  us 
did  him  justice.  Miss  Galindo  was  almost  the  first,  at  this  time, 
to  speak  a  kind  word  of  him,  or  to  take  thought  of  him  at  all, 
any  farther  than  to  get  out  of  his  way  when  we  saw  him 
approaching. 

"  I  don't  think  Mr.  Homer  is  well,"  she  said  one  day,  about 
three  weeks  after  we  had  heard  of  my  lord's  death.  "  He  sits 
resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  hardly  hears  me  when  I  speak 
to  him." 

But  I  thought  no  more  of  it,  as  Miss  Galindo  did  not  name  it 
again.  My  lady  came  amongst  us  once  more.  From  elderly  sho 
had  become  old ;  a  little,  frul,  old  lady,  in  heavy  black  drapery, 
never  speaking  about  nor  alluding  to  her  great  sorrow  ;  quieter, 
gentler,  paler  than  ever  before ;  and  her  eyes  dim  with  much 
weeping,  never  witnessed  by  mortal. 

She  had  seen  Mr.  Gray  at  the  expiration  of  the  month  of  deep 
retirement.  But  I  do  not  think  that  even  to  him  she  had  said  one 
word  of  her  own  particular  individual  sorrow.  All  mention  ot 
it  seemed  buried  deep  for  evermore.  One  day,  Mr.  Homer  sent 
word  that  he  was  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to  his  usual 
business  at  the  Hall ;  but  he  wrote  down  some  directions  and 
requests  to  Miss  Gralindo,  saying  that  he  would  be  at  his  office 
early  the  next  nioming.     The  next  morning  he  was  dead. 

Miss  Galindo  told  my  lady.  Miss  Gralindo  herself  cried  plen- 
tifully, but  my  lady,  although  very  much  distressed,  could  not 
cry.  It  seemed  a  physical  impossibility,  as  if  she  had  shed  all 
the  tears  in  her  power.  Moreover,  I  almost  think  her  wonder 
was  fax  greater  that  she  herself  lived  than  that  Mr.  Homer 
died.  It  was  almost  natural  that  so  faithful  a  servant  should 
break  his  heart,  when  the  fEonily  he  belonged  to  lost  their  stay, 
their  heir,  and  their  last  hope. 

Yes  I  Mr.  Homer  was  a  &ithful  servant.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  so  faithful  now ;  but  perhaps  that  is  an  old  woman's 
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&ncy  of  mine.  When  bis  will  came  to  be  examined,  it  was  dis- 
covered tbat,  soon  after  Harry  Gregson's  accident,  Mr.  Homer 
bad  left  the  few  tbonsands  (three,  I  think,)  of  which  he  was  pos« 
sessed,  ih  tmst  for  Harry  s  benefit,  desiring  his  executors  to 
see  that  the  lad  was  well  educated  in  certain  things,  for  which 
Mr.  Homer  had  thought  that  he  had  shown  especial  aptitude ; 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  implied  apology  to  my  lady  in  one  sen- 
tence, where  he  stated  that  Harry's  lameness  would  prevent  his 
being  ever  able  to  gain  his  living  by  the  exercise  of  any  mere 
bodily  &«ulties,  "  as  had  been  widied  by  a  lady  whose  wishes  ** 
be,  the  testator,  "  was  bound  tor^ard." 

But  there  was  a  codicil  in  the  wUl,  dated  since  Lord  Ludlow's 
death — feebly  written  by  Mr.  Homer  himself,  as  if  in  prepara- 
tion only  for  some  more  formal  manner  of  bequest :  or,  perhaps, 
only  as  a  mere  temporary  arrangement  till  he  could  see  a 
lawyer,  and  have  a  fiesh  will  made.  In  this  he  revoked  his 
previous  bequest  to  Harry  Gregson.  He  only  left  two  hundred 
pounds  to  BLr  Gray  to  be  used,  as  that  gentleman  thought  best, 
for  Henry  Gregson's  benefit.  With  this  one  exception,  he  be- 
queathed all  the  rest  of  his  savings  to  my  lady,  with  a  hope  that 
tiiey  might  form  a  nest-egg,  as  it  were,  towards  the  paying  off  of 
tbe  mortgage  which  had  been  such  a  grief  to  him  during  lus  life. 
I  may  not  repeat  all  this  in  lawyer's  phrase ;  I  heard  it  through 
Miss  GkJindo,  and  she  might  make  mistakes.  Though,  indeed, 
sbe  was  very  clear-headed,  and  soon  earned  the  respect  of  Mr. 
Smithson,  my  lady's  lawyer  from  Warwick.  Mr.  Smithson  knew 
Miss  GkJindo  a  little  before,  both  personally  and  by  reputation ; 
but  I  don't  think  he  was  prepared  to  find  her  installed  as 
steward's  clerk,  and,  at  first,  he  was  inclined  to  treat  her,  in 
tbis  capacity,  with  polite  contempt.  But  Miss  Galindo  was  both 
a  lady  and  a  spirited,  sensible  woman,  and  she  could  put  aside 
ber  self-indulgence  in  eccentricity  of  speech  and  manner  when- 
ever she  •  chose.  Nay  more ;  she  was  usually  so  talkative,  that 
if  she  had  not  been  amusing  and  warm-hearted,  one  might  have 
tbought  her  wearisome  occasionally.  But  to  meet  Mr.  Smithson 
fibe  came  out  daily  in  her  Sunday  gown ;  she  said  no  more  than 
^as  required  in  answer  to  his  questions ;  her  books  and  papers 
were  in  thorough  order,  and  methodically  kept ;  her  statements 
^^  ooatters-of-fiict  accurate,  and  to  be  relied  on.  She  was 
amusingly  conscious  of  her  victory  over  his  contempt  of  a 
Woman-clerk  and  his  preconceived  opinion  of  her  unpractical 
eccentricity. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  said  she,  one  day  when  she  came  in  to  sit 
Awhile  with  me.     ^'  That  man  is  a  good  man — a  sensible  man-" 
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and  I  have  no  doubt  he  k  a  good  lawyer ;  but  he  can't  &thom 
women  yet.     I  make  no  doubt  hell  go  back  to  Warwick,  and 
never  give  credit  again  to  those  people  who  made  him  think  me 
half-cradked  to  begin  with.    0,  my  dear,  he  did !    He  showed  it 
twenty  times  worse  than  my  poor  dear  master  ever  did.     It  was 
a  form  to  be  gone  through  to  please  my  lady,  and,  for  her  sake, 
he  would  hear  my  statements  and  see  my  books.     It  was  keeping 
a  woman  out  of  harm's  way,  at  any  rate,  to  let  her  fSancy  herself 
useful.     I  read  the  man.    And,  I  am  thankfal  to  say,  he  cannot 
read  me.    At  least,  only  one  side  of  me.    When  I  see  an  end  to 
be  gained,  I  can  behave  my^lf  accordingly.     Here  was  a  man 
who  thought  that  a  woman  in  a  black  silk  gown  was  a  respect- 
able, orderly  kind  of  person ;  and  I  was  a  woman  in  a  black  silk 
gown.     He  believed  that  a  woman  could  not  write  straight  lines, 
and  required  a  man  to  tell  her  that  two  and  two  made  four.    I 
was  not  above  ruling  my  books,  and  had  Cocker  a  little  more  at 
my  fingers'  ends  than  he  had.     But  my  greatest  triumph  haa 
l)een  holding  my  tongue.    He  would  have  thought  nothing  of 
:my  books,  or  my  sums,  or  my  black  silk  gown,  if  I  had  spoken 
unasked.     So  I  have  buried  more  sense  in  my  bosom  these  ten 
days  than  ever  I  have  uttered  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
before.    I  have  been  so  curt,  so  abrupt,  so  abominably  dull;  that 
1*11  answer  for  it  he  thinks  me  worthy  to  be  a  man.     But  I  must 
go  back  to  him,  my  dear,  so  good-bye  to  conversation  and  you.'' 
But  though  Mr.   Smithson  might  be  satisfied  with    Miss 
Galindo,  I  am  afraid  she  was  the  only  part  of  the  affiur  with 
-which  he  was  content.     Everything  else  went  wrong.     I  could 
i?bt  say  who  told  me  so — but  the  conviction* of  this  seemed  to 
pervade  the  house.    I  never  knew  how  much  we  had  all  looked 
up  to  the  silent,  gruff  Mr.  Homer  for  decisions,  until  he  was 
gone.     My  lady  herself  was  a  pretty  good  woman  of  business,  as 
women  of  business  go.    Her  fiither,  seeing  that  she  would  be 
the  heiress  of  the  i^lnbuiy  property,  had  given  her  &  training 
which  was  thought  unusual  in  those  days,  and  ^e  liked  to  feel 
lierself  queen  regnant,  and  to  have  to  decide  in  all  oases  between 
lierself  and  her  tenantry.     But,  perhaps,  Mr.  Homer  would  have 
done  it  more  wisely ;  not  but  what  she  always  attended  to  him 
at  last.     She  would  begin  by  saying,  pretty  clearly  and  promptly^ 
what  she  would  have  done,  and  what  she  would  not  have  done. 
If  Mr.  Homer  approved  of  it,  he  bowed,  and  set  about  obeying 
her  directly ;  if  he  disapproved  of  it,  he  bowed,  and  lingered  so 
long  before  he  obeyed  her,  that  she  forced  his  opinion  out  of 
him  with  her  "  Well,  Mr.  Homer !  and  what  have  you  to  say 
against  it  ?"    For  she  always  understood  his  silence  as  well  as 
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if  he  had  spoken.  But  the  estate  was  pressed  f6r  ready  money, 
and  Mr.  Homer  had  grown  gloomy  and  languid  since  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  even  his  own  personal  af^irs  were  not  in  the 
order  in  which  they  had  been  a  year  or  two  before,  for  his  old 
clerk  had  gradually  become  superannuated,  or,  at  any  rate, 
unable  by  the  supeiduity  of  his  own  energy  and  wit  to  supply 
the  spirit  tliat  was  wanting  in  Mr.  Homer. 

Day  after  day  Mr.  Smithson  seemed  to  grow  more  fidgeiry, 
moreLnoyed  It  the  state  of  afSurs.  Like^very  one  elBe%^: 
ployed  by  Lady  Ludlow,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  he  had  an 
hereditary  tie  to  the  Hanbury  family.  As  long  as  the  Smith- 
sons  had  been  lawyers,  they  hia.d  been  lawyers  to  the  Hanbuiys ; 
always  coming  in  on  aJl  great  family  occasions,  and  better  able 
to  understand  the  characters,  and  connect  the  links  of  what  had 
once  been  a  large  and  scattered  family,  than  any  individual 
thereof  had  ever  been. 

As  long  as  a  man  was  at  the  head  of  the  Hanburys,  the 
lawyers  had  simply  acted  as  servants,  and  had  only  given  their 
advice  when  it  was  required.  But  they  had  assumed  a  difSsrent 
position  on  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  mortgage :  they  had 
remonstrated  i^ainst  it.  My  lady  had  resented  this  remon- 
strance, and  a  sHght,  unspoken  coolness  had  existed  between  her 
and  the  father  of  this  Mr.  Smithson  ever  since. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  my  lady.     Mr.  Smithson  was  inclined  to 

blame  Mr.  Homer  for  the  disorderly  state  in  which  he  found 

some  of  the  outlying  farms,  and  for  the  deficiencies  in  the  annual 

payment  of  rents.     Mr.  Smithson  had  too  much  good  feeling  to 

put  this  blame  into  words ;  but  my  lady's  quick  instinct  led  her 

to  reply  to  a  thought,  the  existence  of  which  she  perceived ;  and 

she  quietly  told  the  truth,  and  explained  how  she  had  inteifered 

repeatedly  to  prevent  Mr.  Homer  from  taking  certain  desirable 

steps,  v^hich  were  discordant  to  her  hereditary  sense  of  right  and 

wrong  between  landlord  and  tenant.     She  also  spoke  of  the 

want  of  ready  money  as  a  misfortune  that  could  be  remedied,  by 

more  economical  personal  expenditure  on  her  own  part;  1^ 

which  individual  saving,  it  was  possible  that  a  reduction  of  jfifty 

pomids  a  year  might  have  been  accomplished.     Biit  as  soon  as 

Mr.   Smithson  touched  on  larger  economies,  such  as  either 

affected  the  weKare  of  others,  or  the  honour  and  standing  of  the 

great  House  of  Hanbury,  she  Was  inflexible.    Her  establishment 

consisted  of  somewhere  about  forty  servants,  of  whom  nearly  as 

niany  as  twenty  were  unable  to  perform  their  work  properly,  and 

yet  would  have  been  hurt  if  they  had  been  dismissed ;  so  they 

had  the  credit  of  fdlfilling  duties,  while  my  lady  paid  and  kept 
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their  snbBtitutes.  Mr.  Smithsou  made  a  calculation,  and  wonld 
have  saved  some  bondreds  a  year  by  pensioning  off  tbese  old 
servants.  But  my  lady  would  not  bear  of  it.  Then,  again,  I 
know  privately  tbat  be  urged  ber  to  allow  some  of  us  to  retiim 
to  our  bomes.  Bitterly  we  sbould  bave  regretted  tbe  separation 
from  Lady  Ludlow ;  but  we  would  bave  gone  back  gladly,  bad 
we  known  at  tbe  time  tbat  ber  circumstances  required  it :  but 
sbe  would  not  listen  to  tbe  proposal  for  a  moment. 

"  If  I  cannot  act  justly  towards  evexj  one,  I  will  give  up  a 
plan  wbicb  bas  been  a  source  of  mucb  satisfaction ;  at  least,  1 
will  not  carry  it  out  to  sucb  an  extent  in  future.  But  to  tbese 
young  ladies,  wbo  do  me  tbe  favour  to  live  witb  me  at  present,  J 
stand  pledged.  I  cannot  go  back  from  my  word,  Mr.  Smitbson. 
We  bail  better  talk  no  more  of  tbis." 

As  sbe  spoke,  sbe  entered  tbe  room  wbere  I  lay.  Sbe  and 
Mr.  Smitbson  were  coming  for  some  papers  contained  in  the 
bureau.  Tbey  did  not  know  I  was  tbere,  and  Mr.  Smitbson 
started  a  little  wben  bo  saw  me,  as  be  must  bave  been  aware  that 
I  bad  overboard  sometbing.  But  my  lady  did  not  cbange  a 
muscle  of  ber  face.  All  tbe  world  might  overbear  ber  Mnd, 
just,  pure  sayings,  and  sbe  bad  no  fear  of  their  misconstruction. 
Sbe  came  up  to  me,  and  kissed  me  on  tbe  forebead,  and  then 
went  to  searcb  for  tbe  required  papers. 

'^  I  rode  over  tbe  Conington  farms  yesterday,  my  lady.  1 
must  say  I  was  quite  grieved  to  see  tbe  condition  tbey  are  in ; 
all  tbe  land  tbat  is  not  waste  is  utterly  exhausted  witb  working 
successive  wbite  crops.  Not  a  pincb  of  manure  laid  on  the 
ground  for  years.  I  must  say  tbat  a  greater  contrast  conld 
never  bave  been  presented  than  tbat  between  Harding's  fiEmn  and 
tbe  next  fields — fences  in  perfect  order,  rotation  crops,  sheep 
eating  down  tbe  turnips  on  tbe  waste  lands — everytbing  that 
could  be  desired." 

"  Wbose  farm  is  tbat  ?"  asked  my  lady. 

<<  Wby,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  on  none  of  your  ladyship's 
tbat  I  saw  sucb  good  metbods  adopted.  I  boped  it  was,  I 
stopped  my  borse  to  inquire.  A  queer-looking  man,  sitting  on 
bis  borse  Hke  a  tailor,  watcbing  bis  men  witb  a  couple  of  the 
sbarpest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and  dropping  bis  b*s  at  every  word, 
answered  my  question,  and  told  me  it  was  bis.  1  could  not  go 
on  asking  bim  wbo  be  was ;  but  I  fell  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  I  gathered  tbat  be  bad  earned  some  money  in  trade  in 
Birmingbam,  and  bad  bought  tbe  estate  (five  hundred  acres,  I 
think  he  said,)  on  which  be  was  bom,  and  now  was  setting  hixn- 
self  to  cultivate  it  in  downright  earnest,  going  to  Holkbam  and 
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Wobnm,  and  half  the  country  over,  to  get  himself  np  on  the 
subject." 

"  It  would  be  Brooke,  that  dissenting  baker  firom  Birming- 
ham," said  my  lady  in  her  most  icy  tone.  '*  Mr.  Smithson,  I  am 
Bony  I  have  been  detaining  yon  so  long,  bnt  I  think  these  are 
the  letters  yon  wished  to  see.'' 

K  her  ladyship  thought  by  this  speech  to  quench  Mr. 
Smithson  she  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Smithson  just  looked  at  the 
letters,  and  went  on  with  the  old  subject. 

"  Now,  my  lady,  it  struck  me  that  if  you  had  such  a  man  to 
take  poor  Homer's  place,  he  would  work  the  rents  and  the  land 
roTind  most  satis&ctorily.  I  should  not  despair  of  inducing  this 
very  man  to  undertake  the  work.  I  should  not  mind  speaking 
to  him  myself  .on  the  subject,  for  we  got  capital  friends  over  a 
snack  of  luncheon  that  he  asked  me  to  share  with  him." 

Lady  Ludlow  fixed  her  eyes  on  Mr.  Smithson  as  he  spoke, 
and  never  took  them  off  his  face  until  he  had  ended.  She  was 
silent  a  minute  before  she  answered. 

"You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Smithson,  but  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  any  such  arrangements.  I  am  going  to  write  this 
afternoon  to  Captain  James,  a  friend  of  one  of  my  sons,  who 
has,  I  hear,  been  seyerely  wounded  at  Trafalgar,  to  request  him 
to  honour  me  by  accepting  Mr.  Homer's  situation." 

"  A  Captain  James !  A  captain  in  the  navy !  going  to  manage 
your  ladyship's  estate !" 

"  If  he  will  be  so  kind.  I  shall  esteem  it  a  condescension  on 
his  part ;  but  1  hear  that  he  will  have  to  resign  his  profession^ 
his  state  of  health  is  so  bad,  and  a  country  life  is  especially 
prescribed  for  him.  I  am  in  some  hopes  of  tempting  him  here^ 
as  I  learn  he  has  but  little  to  depend  on  if  he  gives  up  his  pro- 
fession." 

"  A  Captain  James !  an  invalid  captain !" 

^*  You  think  I  am  asking  too  great  a  favour,"  continued  my 
lady.  (I  never  could  tell  how  far  it  was  simplicity,  or  how  far 
a  kind  of  innocent  malice,  that  made  her  misinterpret  Mr. 
Smithson's  words  and  looks  as  she  did.)  "  But  he  is  not  a  post- 
captain,  only  a  commander,  and  his  pension  wiU  be  but  small. 
I  may  be  able,  by  offering  him  country  air  and  a  healthy  occu- 
pation, to  restore  him  to  health." 

"  Occupation !  My  lady,  may  I  ask  how  a  sailor  is  to  manage 
land  ?    Why,  your  tenants  will  laugh  him  to  scorn." 

"  My  tenants,  I  tmst,  will  not  behave  so  ill  as  to  laugh  at  any 
one  I  choose  to  set  over  them.  Captain  James  has  had  experi- 
ence in  managing  men.     He  has  remarkable  practical  talent4B, 
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and  great  common  sense,  as  I  hear  from  eveiy  one.  But,  wliat- 
ever  he  may  be,  the  afiGur  rests  between  bim  and  myself.  I  can 
only  say  I  sball  esteem  myself  fortmiate  if  he  oomes.'' 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  after  my  lady  spoke  in  this 
manner.  I  had  heard  her  mention  Captain  James  before,  as  a 
middy  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her  son  Urian.  I  thought  I 
remembered  then,  that  she  had  mentioned  that  his  fEonily  cii- 
cmnstances  were  not  very  prosperous.  Bnt,  I  confess,  that  little 
as  I  knew  of  the  management  of  land,  I  quite  sided  with  Mr. 
Smithson.  He,  silently  prohibited  from  again  speaking  to  my 
lady  on  the  subject,  opened  his  mind  to  Missr  Galindo,  firom 
whom  I  was  pretty  sure  to  hear  all  the  opinions  and  news  of  the 
household  and  village.  She  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  be- 
cause she  said  I  talked  so  agreeably.  I  believe  it  was  because  I 
listened  so  well. 

"WeU,  have  you  heard  the  news,"  she  began,  "about  this 
Captain  James  ?  A  sailor, — ^with  a  wooden  leg,  I  have  no  douht. 
What  would  the  poor,  dear,  deceased  master  have  said  to  it,  if  he 
had  known  who  was  to  be  his  successor !  My  dear,  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  postman's  bringing  me  a  letter  as  one  of  the  plea- 
sures I  shall  miss  in  heaven.  But,  really,  I  think  Mr.  Homer 
may  be  thankful  he  has  got  out  of  the  reach  of  news ;  or  else  he 
would  hear  of  Mr.  Smithson's  having  made  up  to  the  Birmingham 
baker,  and  of  this  one-legged  captain,  coming  to  dot-and-go-one 
over  the  estate.  I  suppose  he  will  look  after  the  labourers 
through  a  spy-glass.  I  only  hope  he  won't  stick  in  the  mud  with 
his  wooden  leg ;  for  I,  for  one,  won't  help  him  out.  Yes,  1 
would,"  said  she,  correcting  herself;  "I  would,  for  my  lady's 
sake." 

"  But  are  you  sure  he  has  a  wooden  leg  ?"  asked  I.  "  I  heard 
Lady  Ludlow  tell  Mr.  Smithson  about  hun,  and  she  only  spoke 
of  him  as  wounded." 

"  Well,  sailors  are  almost  always  wounded  in  the  leg.  Look 
at  Greenwich  Hospital !  I  should  say  there  were  twenty  one- 
legged  pensioners  to  one  without  an  arm  there.  But  say  he  has 
got  half-a-dozen  legs :  what  has  he  to  do  with  managing  land?  I 
shall  think  him  very  impudent  if  he  comes,  taking  advantage  of 
my  lady's  kind  heart." 

However,  come  he  did.  In  a  month  from  that  time,  the  ca^ 
riage  was  sent  to  meet  Captain  James ;  just  as  three  years  before 
it  had  been  sent  to  meet  me.  His  coming  had  been  so  much 
talked  about  that  we  were  all  as  curious  as  possible  to  see  Im^ 
and  to  know  how  so  unusual  an  experiment,  as  it  seemed  to  nSi 
would  answer.     But,  before  I  tell  you  anything  about  our  new 
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agent,  I  must  speak  of  something  quite  as  interesting,  and  I  reallj 
think  quite  as  importsSit.  And  ^da  was  my  lady's  making  MencU 
with  Harry  Giegson.  I  do  believe  she  did  it  for  Mr.  Homer's 
sake ;  but,  of  course,  I  can  only  conjecture  why  my  lady  did 
anything.  But  I  heard  one  day,  from  Mary  Legard,  that  my  lady 
had  Bent  for  Harry  to  come  and  see  her,  if  he  was  well  enough 
to  walk  so  fax ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  shown  into  the  room  he 
had  been  in  once  before  under  suoh  unlucky  circumstances. 

The  lad  looked  pale  enough,  as  he  stood  propping  himself  up 
on  his  ctutch,  and  the  instant  my  lady  saw  him,  she  bade  John 
Footman  place  a  stool  for  him  to  sit  down  upon  while  she  spoke 
to  him.  It  might  be  his  paleness  that  gave  his  whole  face  a 
more  refined  and  gentle  look ;  but  I  suspect  it  was  that  the  boy 
was  apt  to  take  impressions,  and  that  Mr.  Homer's  grave,  dig- 
nified ways,  and  Mr.  Gray's  tender  and  quiet  manners,  had  altered 
him ;  and  then  the  thoughts  of  illness  and  death  seem  to  turn 
many  of  us  into  gentlemen,  and  gentlewomen,  as  long  as  such 
thoughts  are  in  our  minds.  We  cannot  speak  loudly  or  angiily 
at  such  times ;  we  are  not  apt  to  be  eager  about  mere  worldly 
things,  for  our  very  awe  at  our  quick^ed  sense  of  the  neamess 
of  the  invisible  world,  makes  us  calm  and  serene  about  the  petty 
trifles  of  to-day.  At  least,  I  know  that  was  the  explanation  Mr. 
Gray  once  gave  me  of  what  we  all  thought  the  great  improvement 
in  Harry  Gregson's  way  of  behaving. 

My  lady  hesitated  so  long  about  what  she  had  best  say,  that 
Harry  grew  a  little  frightened  at  her  silence.  A  few  moni^  ago 
it  would  have  surprised  mo  more  than  it  did  now ;  but  since  my 
lord  her  son's  death,  she  had  seemed  altered  in  many  ways, — 
more  uncertain  and  distrustful  of  herself,  as  it  were. 

At  last  she  said,  and  I  think  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes :  '^  My 
poor  little  fellow,  you  have  had  a  narrow  escape  with  your  life 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

To  this  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  but  "  Yes ;"  and  again 
there  was  silence. 

''And  you  have  lost  a  good,  kind  Mend,  in  Mr.  Homer." 

The  boy's  lips  worked,  and  I  think  he  said,  "  Please,  don't." 
But  I  can't  be  sure ;  at  any  rate,  my  lady  went  on : 

"And  so  have  I, — a  good,  kind  friend,  he  was  to  both  of  us ; 
^d  to  you  he  wished  to  show  his  kindness  in  even  a  more 
generous  way  than  he  has  done.  Mr.  Gray  has  told  you  about 
Ws  legacy  to  you,  has  he  not  ?" 

There  was  no  sign  of  eager  joy  on  the  lad's  face,  as  if  he 
realised  the  power  and  pleasure  of  having  what  to  him  must  have 
seemed  like  a  fortune. 
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''  Mr.  Gray  said  as  how  he  had  left  me  a  matter  of  money.** 

"  Yes,  he  has  left  you  two  hmidred  pomids." 

''  But  I  would  rather  have  had  him  alive,  my  lady,"  he  btirst 
out,  sobbing  as  if  his  heart  would  break. 

"  My  lad,  1  belieye  you.  We  would  rather  have  had  our  dead 
aliye,  would  we  not  ?  and  there  is  nothing  in  money  that  can 
comfort  us  for  their  loss.  But  you  know — ^Mr.  Gray  has  told 
you — ^who  has  appointed  all  our  times  to  die.  Mr.  Homer  was 
a  good,  just  man ;  and  has  done  well  and  kindly,  both  by  me 
and  yon.  Tou  perhaps  do  not  know"  (and  now  I  understood 
what  my  lady  had  been  making  up  her  mind  to  say  to  Harry,  all 
the  time  she  was  hesitating  how  to  begin)  "  that  Mr.  Homer,  at 
one  time,  meant  to  leave  you  a  great  deal  more ;  probably  all  he 
had,  with  the  exception  of  a  legacy  to  his  old  clerk,  Morrison. 
But  he  knew  that  tiiis  estate — on  which  my  forefSEithers  had  lived 
for  six  hundred  years — ^was  in  debt,  and  tha.t  I  had  no  immediate 
chance  of  paying  off  this  debt ;  and  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
sad  thing  for  an  old  property  like  this  to  belong  in  part  to  those 
other  men,  who  had  lent  the  money.  You  understand  me,  I 
think,  my  little  man  ?"  said  she,  questioning  Harry^s  face. 

He  had  left  off  crying,  and  was  trying  to  understand,  with  all 
his  might  and  main ;  and  I  think  he  had  got  a  pretty  good 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs ;  though  probably  he  was 
puzzled  by  the  term  "  the  estate  being  in  debt."  But  he  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  want  my  lady  to  go  on ;  and  he  nodded 
his  head  at  her,  to  signify  this  to  her. 

''  So  Mr.  Homer  took  the  money  which  he  once  meant  to  be 
yours,  and  has  left  the  greater  part  of  it  to  me,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  helping  me  to  pay  off  this  debt  I  have  told  you  about.  It 
will  go  a  long  way,  and  I  shall  try  hard  to  save  the  rest,  and  then 
I  shaU  die  happy  in  leaving  the  land  firee  &om  debt."  She  paused. 
'^  But  I  shall  not  die  happy  in  thinking  of  you.  I  do  not  know 
if  having  money,  or  even  having  a  great  estate  and  much  honour, 
is  a  good  thing  for  any  of  us.  But  Grod  sees  fit  that  solne  of  ns 
should  be  called  to  this  condition,  and  it  is  our  duty  then  to 
stand  by  our  posts,  like  brave  soldiers.  Now,  Mr.  Homer 
intended  you  to  have  this  money  first.  I  shall  only  call  it  bor- 
rowing from  you,  Harry  Gregson,  if  I  take  it  and  use  it  to  pay 
off  the  debt.  I  shall  pay  Mr.  Gray  interest  on  this  money, 
because  he  is  to  stand  as  your  guardian,  as  it  were,  till  you  come 
of  age ;  and  he  must  fix  what  ought  to  be  done  w^th  it,  so  as  to 
fit  you  for  spending  the  principal  rightly  wheli  the  estate  can 
repay  it  you.  I  suppose,  now,  it  will  bo  right  for  you  to  be 
educated.     That  will  be  another  snare  that  mH  come  with  your 
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monej.  But  have  courage,  Baitj.  Both  education  and  money 
may  be  used  rightly,  if  we  only  pray  against  the  temptations  they 
bring  with  them." 

Harry  could  make  no  answer,  though  I  am  sure  he  understood 
it  all.  My  lady  wanted  to  get  him  to  talk  to  her  a  little,  by  way 
of  becoming  acquainted  wiSi  what  was  passing  in  his  mind ;  and 
she  asked  him  what  he  would  like  to  have  done  with  his  money, 
if  be  could  have  part  of  it  now  ?  To  such  a  simple  question, 
inyolying  no  talk  about  feelings,  his  answer  came  readily  enough. 

"  Build  a  cottage  for  father,  with  stairs  in  it,  and  give  Mr. 
Gray  a  school-house.  O,  &ther  does  so  want  Mr.  Gray  for  to  have 
his  wish !  Father  saw  all  the  stones  lying  quarried  and  hewn 
on  Farmer  Hale's  land ;  Mr.  Gray  had  paid  for  them  all  himself. 
And  father  said  he  would  work  night  and  day,  and  little  Tommy 
should  carry  mortar,  if  the  parson  would  let  him,  sooner  than  that 
he  should  be  fretted  and  fnibbed  as  he  was,  with  no  one  giving 
him  a  helping  hand  or  a  kind  word." 

Harry  knew  nothing  of  my  lady's  part  in  tho  afiEair ;  that  was 
very  clear.     My  lady  kept  silence. 

"  If  I  might  have  a  piece  of  my  money,  I  would  buy  land  from 
Mr.  Brooke ;  he  has  got  a  bit  to  seU  just  at  the  comer  of  Hendon 
Lane,  and  I  would  give  it  to  Mr.  Gray ;  and,  perhaps,  if  your 
ladygJiip  thinks  I  may  be  learned  again,  I  might  grow  up  into  the 
schoolmaster." 

"  You  are  a  good  boy,"  said  my  lady.  "  But  there  are  more 
things  to  be  thought  of,  in  carrying  out  such  a  plan,  than  you 
are  aware  of.     however,  it  shall  be  tried." 

"  The  school,  my  lady  ?"  I  exclaimed,  almost  thinking  she  did 
not  know  what  she  was  saying. 

"Yes,  the  school.  For  Mr.  Homer's  sake,  for  Mr.  Gray's 
sake,  and  last,  not  least,  for  this  lad's  sake,  I  will  give  the  new 
plan  a  trial.  Ask  Mr.  Gray  to  come  up  to  me  this  afternoon 
about  the  land  he  wants.  He  need  not  go  to  a  Dissenter  for  it. 
And  tell  your  father  he  shaU  have  a  good  share  in  the  building 
of  it,  and  Tommy  shall  carry  the  mortar." 

"  And  I  may  be  schoolmaster  ?"  asked  Harry,  eagerly. 

**  We'U  see  about  that,"  said  my  lady,  amused.  "  It  will  be 
some  time  before  that  plan  comes  to  pass,  my  little  fellow." 

And  now  to  return  to  Captain  James.  My  first  account  of 
him  was  from  Miss  (Mindo. 

''He's  not  above  thirty ;  and  I  must  just  pack  up  my  pens  and 
iny  paper,  and  be  off ;  for  it  would  be  tiie  height  of  impropriety 
for  me  to  be  staying  here  as  his  clerk.  It  was  all  yery  weU  in 
the  old  master's  days.     But  here  am  I,  not  fifty  tiU  next  May, 
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and  this  yoimg,  unmarried  man,  who  is  not  even  a  widower  t 
O,  there  would  be  no  end  of  gossip.  Besides  he  looks  as  ash 
kance  at  me  as  I  do  at  him.  Mj  black  silk  gown  had  no  effect. 
He's  a&aid  I  shall  marry  him.  But  I  won't ;  he  may  foel  bim- 
self  quite  safe  from  that.  And  Mr.  Smithson  has  been  recom- 
men^ng  a  derk  to  my  lady.  She  would  fax  rather  keep  me 
on ;  but  I  can't  stop.     I  really  conld  not  think  it  proper." 

'  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he  ?" 

''  O,  nothing  particular.  Short,  and  brown,  and  sunburnt.  1 
did  not  think  it  became  me  to  look  at  him.  Well,  now  for  the 
nightcaps.  I  should  have  grudged  any  one  else  doing  them,  for 
I  have  got  such  a  pretty  pattern  V 

But  when  it  came  to  Miss  Gkdindo's  leaving,  there  was  a  great 
misunderstanding  between  her  and  my  lady.  Miss  Galindo  had 
imagined  that  my  lady  had  asked  her  as  a  favour  to  copy  the 
letters,  and  ent^  the  accounts,  and  had  agreed  to  do  the 
work  without  the  notion  of  being  paid  for  so  doing.  She  had, 
now  and  then,  grieved  over  a  very  profitable  order  for  needle- 
work passing  out  of  her  hands  on  account  of  her  not  having 
time  to  do  it,  because  of  her  occupation  at  the  HaU ;  but  she  had 
never  hinted  this  to  my  lady,  but  gone  on  cheerfully  at  her 
writing  as  long  as  her  clerkship  was  required.  My  lady  was 
annoyed  that  she  had  not  made  her  intention  of  paying  Miss 
Galindo  more  clear,  in  the  first  conversation  she  had  had  with 
her ;  but  I  suppose  that  she  had  been  too  delicate  to  be  very 
explicit  with  regard  to  money  matters  ;  and  now  Miss  Galindo 
was  quite  hurt  at  my  lady's  wanting  to  pay  her  for  what  she  had 
done  in  such  right-down  good-will. 

"  No,"  Miss  Galindo  said  ;  "  my  own  dear  lady,  you  may  be 
as  angry  with  me  as  you  Hke,  but  don't  offer  me  money.  Think 
of  six-iand-twenty  years  ago,  and  poor  Arthur,  and  as  you  were  to 
me  then  1  Besides,* I  wanted  money — ^I  don't  disguise  it — for  a 
particular  purpose ;  and  when  I  found  that  (God  bless  you  for 
asking  me  1 )  I  could  do  you  a  service,  I  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind,  and  I  gave  up  one  plan  and  took  up  another,  and  if  s  all 
settled  now.  Bessy  is  to  leave  school  and  come  and  live  with  me. 
Don't,  please,  offer  me  money  again.  You  don't  know  how  glad 
I  have  been  to  do  anything  for  you.  Have  not  I,  Margaret 
Dawson  ?  Did  you  not  hear  me  say,  one  day,  I  would  cut  off  my 
hand  for  my  lady ;  for  am  I  a  stock  or  a  stone,  that  I  should  for- 
get kindness  ?  O,  I  have  been  so  glad  to  work  for  you.  And 
now  Bessy  is  coming  here ;  and  no  one  knows  anything  about 
her — as  if  she  had  done  any  thing  wrong,  poor  child  I" 

"  Dear  Miss  Galindo,"  replied  my  lady,  "  I  will  never  ask  yen 
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to  take  money  i^ain.  Only  I  thouglit  it  was  quite  understood 
between  us.  And  you  know  you  have  taken  money  for  a  set 
of  morning  wrappers,  before  now." 

^^  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  that  was  not  confidential.  Now  I  was 
80  proud  to  have  something  to  do  for  you  confidentially." 

^*  But  who  is  Bessy  ?"  asked  my  lady.  "  I  do  not  understand 
who  she  is,  or  wby  she  is  to  come  and  Hve  with  you.  Dear  Miss 
Galindo,  you  must  honour  me  by  being  confidential  with  me  in 
your  turn  I" 
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1  HAD  always  understood  that  Miss  Galindo  had  once  been  in 
much  better  circumstances,  but  I  had  never  liked  to  ask  any 
questions  respecting  her.  But  about  this  time  many  things  came 
out  respecting  her  former  life,  which  I  wiU  try  and  arrange :  not 
however,  in  the  order  in  which  I  heard  them,  but  rather  as 
they  occurred. 

Miss  Ghdindo  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Westmore- 
land. Her  father  was  the  younger  brother  of  a  baronet,  hitf 
ancestor  having  been  one  of  those  of  James  the  First's  creation. 
This  baronet-uncle  of  Miss  Gralindo  was  one  of  the  queer,  outt 
of-the-way  people  who  were  bred  at  that  time,  and  in  that  north- 
ern district  of  England.  I  never  heard  much  of  him  from  any 
one,  besides  this  one  great  fact :  that  he  bad  efurly  disappeared 
from  his  family,  which  indeed  only  consisted  of  a  brotiber  and 
sister  who  died  unmarried,  and  lived  no  one  knew  where, — 
somewhere  on  the  Continent,  it  was  supposed,  for  he  had  never 
returned  from  the  grand  tour  which  he  had  been  sent  to  make, 
according  to  the  general  feishion  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  Oxford.  He  corresponded  occasionally  with  his  brother  the 
clergyman ;  but  the  letters  passed  through  a  banker's  hands ; 
the  banker  being  pledged  to  secrecy,  and,  as  he  told  Mr.  Galindo, 
having  tho  penidty,  if  he  broke  his  pledge,  of  losing  the  whole 
profiteble  business,  and  of  having  the  management  of  the  ba- 
ronet's afilurs  taken  out  of  his  hands,  without  any  advantage 
accruing  to  the  inquirer,  for  Sir  Lawrence  had  told  Messrs. 
Graham  that,  in  case  his  place  of  residence  was  revealed  by 
them,  not  only  would  he  cease  to  bank  with  them,  but  instantly 
take  measures  to  bafiOie  any  future  inquiries  as  to  his  where- 
abouts, by  removing  to  some  distant  country. 

Sir  Lawrence  paid  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  his  brother's 
account  eveicy  year ;  but  the  time  of  this  payment  varied,  and  it 
^as  sometimes  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  between  the  deposits ; 
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then,  again,  it  would  not  bd  above  a  quarter  of  the  time,  showing 
that  he  intended  it  to  be  annual,  but,  as  this  intention  was  never 
expressed  in  words,  it  was  impossible  to  rely  upon  it,  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  money  was  swiJlowed  up  by  ike  necessity  Mr. 
GkJindo  felt  himself  under  of  living  in  the  large,  old,  rambling 
family  mansion,  which  had  been  one  of  Sir  Lawrence's  rarely 
expressed  desires.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gralindo  often  planned  to  live 
upon  their  own  small  fortune  and  the  income  derived  &om  tke 
living  (a  vicarage,  of  which  the  great  tithes  went  to  Sir  Lawrence 
as  lay  impropriator),  so  as  to  put-by  the  pa3rments  made  by  the 
baronet,  for  the  benefit  of  Laurentia — our  Miss  Galindo.  But  I 
suppose  they  found  it  difficult  to  live  economically  in  a  large 
house,  even  though  they  had  it  rent  free.  They  had  to  keep  up 
with  hereditary  neighbours  and  friends,  and  could  hardly  help 
doing  it  in  the  hereditary  manner. 

One  of  these  neighbours,  a  Mr.  Gibson,  had  a  son  a  few  years 
older  than  Laurentia.  The  fiEimilies  were  suf&ciently  intimate  for 
the  young  people  to  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other :  and  I  was 
told  that  this  young  Mr.  Maork  Gibson  was  an  unusually  prepos- 
sessing man  (he  seemed  to  have  impressed  every  one  who  spoke 
of  him  to  me  as  being  a  handsome,  manly,  kind-hearted  fellow), 
just  what  a  girl  would  be  sure  to  find  most  agreeable.  The  parents 
either  forgot  that  their  children  were  growing  up  to  man's  and 
woman's  estate,  or  thought  that  the  intimacy  and  probable  attach- 
ment would  be  no  bad  thing,  even  if  it  did  lead  to  a  marriage. 
Still,  nothing  was  ever  said  by  young  Gibson  till  later  on,  when 
it  was  too  late,  as  it  turned  out.  He  went  to  and  from  Oxford ; 
he  shot  and  fidied  with  Mr.  Gralindo,  or  came  to  the  Mere  to  skate 
in  winter-time ;  was  asked  to  accompany  Mr.  Galindo  to  the  Hall, 
as  the  latter  returned  to  the  quiet  dinner  with  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  and  so,  and  so,  it  went  on,  nobody  much  knew  how, 
until  one  day,  when  Mr.  Gralindo  received  a  formal  letter  from. 
his  brother's  bankers,  announcing  Sir  Lawrence's  death,  of  malaria 
fever,  at  Albano,  and  congratulating  Sir  Hubert  on  his  accession 
to  the  estates  and  the  bflj*onetcy.  The  king  is  dead — **  Long 
live  the  king  1"  as  I  have  since  heard  that  the  French  express  it 

Sir  Hubert  and  his  wife  were  greatly  surprised.  Sir  Lawrence 
was  but  two  years  older  than  his  brotiier ;  and  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  illness  till  they  heard  of  his  death.  They  were 
sorry  ;  very  much  shocked ;  but  still  a  little  elated  at  the  succes- 
sion to  the  baronetcy  and  estates.  The  London  bankers  had 
managed  everything  well.  There  was  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money  in  their  hands,  at  Sir  Hubert's  service,  until  he  should 
touch  his  rents,  the  rent-roll  being  eight  thousand  a-year.    And 
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only  Lanrentia  to  inherit  it  all !  Her  mother,  a  poor  clergyman's 
daughter,  began  to  plan  all  sorts  of  fine  marriages  for  her ;  nor 
was  her  father  mnch  behind  his  wife  in  his  ambition.  They  took 
her  up  to  London,  when  they  went  to  bny  new  carnages,  and 
dresses,  and  fdmiture.  A^d  it  was  then  and  there  she  made  my 
lad/s  acquaintance.  How  it  was  that  they  came  to  take  a  fimcy 
to  each  other,  I  cannot  say.  My  lady  was  of  the  old  nobility, — 
grand,  compose,  gentle,  and  stately  in  her  ways.  Miss  Galmdo 
mnst  always  have  been  hurried  in  her  manner,  and  her  energy 
nmst  have  shown  itself  in  inquisitiveness  and  oddnoss  even  in 
her  youth.  Bnt  I  don't  pretend  to  account  for  things :  I  only 
narrate  them.  And  the  fact  was  this : — that  the  elegant,  fSsusti- 
dions  comitess  was  attracted  to  the  conntry  girl,  who  cm  her  part 
ahnost  worshipped  my  lady.  My  lady's  notice  of  their  daughter 
made  her  parents  think,  I  suppose,  that  there  waa  no  match  that 
she  might  not  command ;  she,  ihe  heiress  of  eight  thousand  a-year, 
and  yisiting  about  amoLg  earls  and  dukes.  So  when  they  came 
back  to  their  old  Westmoreland  Hall,  and  Mark  Gibson  rode  over 
to  offer  his  hand  and  his  heart,  and  prospective  estate  of  nine 
hnndred  a-year,  to  his  old  companion  and  playfellow,  Laurentia, 
Sir  Hubert  and  Lady  Galindo  made  very  short  work  of  it.  They 
refused  him  plumply  themselves ;  and  when  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  epe&k  to  Laurentia,  they  found  some  excuse  for  refus- 
ing him  the  opportunity  of  so  doing,  until  they  had  talked  to  her 
themselves,  and  brought  up  every  argument  and  fact  in  their 
power  to  convince  her — a  plain  girl,  and  conscious  of  her  plain- 
ness—that Mr.  Mark  Gibson  had  never  thought  of  her  in  the 
way  of  marriage  till  after  her  father's  accession  to  his  fortune ; 
and  that  it  was  the  estate — not  the  young  lady — that  he  was  in 
love  with.  I  suppose  it  will  never  be  known  in  this  world  how 
£Eff  this  supposition  of  theirs  was  true.  My  Lady  Ludlow  had 
always  spoken  as  if  it  was ;  but  perhaps  events,  which  came  to 
her  knowledge  about  this  time,  altered  her  opinion.  At  any  rate, 
the  end  of  it  was,  Laurentia  refused  Mark,  and  almost  broke  her 
heart  in  doing  so.  He  discovered  the  suspicions  of  Sir  Hubert 
and  Lady  Gidindo,  and  that  they  had  persuaded  their  daughter 
to  share  in  them.  So  he  flung  off  with  high  words,  saying  that 
they  did  not  know  a  true  heart  when  they  met  with  one ;  and  that 
although  he  had  never  offered  till  after  Sir  Lawrence's  death,  yet 
^t  }na  father  knew  all  along  that  he  had  been  attached  to 
lianrentia,  only  that  he,  being  the  eldest  of  five  children,  and 
haying  as  yet  no  profession,  had  had  to  conceal,  rather  than  to 
^ress,  an  attachment,  which,  in  those  days,  he  had  believed  was 
reciprocated.    He  had  always  meant  to  study  for  the  bar,  and  the 
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end  of  all  he  had  hoped  for  had  been  to  earn  a  moderate  income, 
which  he  might  ask  Lanrentia  to  share.  This,  or  something  like 
it,  was  what  he  said.  Bnt  his  reference  to  his  &ther  cut  two  ways. 
Old  Mr.  Gibson  was  known  to  be  very  keen  about  money.  It 
was  just  as  likely  that  he  would  urge  Mark  to  make  love  to  the 
heiress,  now  she  was  an  heiress,  as  that  he  would  have  restrained 
him  previously,  as  Mark  said  he  had  done.  When  this  was 
repeated  to  Mark,  he  became  proudly  reserved,  or  sullen,  and 
said  that  Laurentia,  at  any  rate,  might  have  known  him  better. 
He  left  the  country,  and  went  up  to  London  to  study  law  soon 
afterwards ;  and  Sir  Hubert  and  Lady  GaUndo  thought  they  were 
well  rid  of  him.  But  Laurentia  never  ceased  reproaching  herself, 
and  never  did  to  her  dying  day,  as  I  believe.  The  words,  '^  She 
might  have  known  me  bettor,"  told  to  her  by  some  kind  friend  or 
other,  rankled  in  her  mind,  and  were  never  forgotten.  Her  father 
and  mother  took  her  up  to  London  the  next  year ;  but  she  did 
not  core  to  visit — dreaded  going  out  even  for  a  drive,  lest  she 
should  see  Mark  Gibson's  reproachful  eyes — pined  and  lost  her 
health.  Lady  Ludlow  saw  this  change  with  regret,  and  was  told 
the  cause  by  Lady  Gralindo,  who  of  course,  gave  her  own  version 
of  Mark's  conduct  and  motives.  My  lady  never  spoke  to  Miss 
Galindo  about  it,  but  tried  constantly  to  interest  and  please  her. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  my  lady  told  Miss  GkJindo  so  much  about 
her  own  early  life,  and  about  Hanbury,  that  Miss  Galindo 
resolved,  if  ever  she  could,  she  would  go  and  see  the  old  plaoe 
which  her  Mend  loved  so  well.  The  end  of  it  all  was,  that  she 
came  to  live  there,  as  we  know. 

But  a  great  change  was  to  come  first.  Befoi^  Sir  Hubert  and 
Lady  Gijindo  had  left  London  on  this,  their  second  visit,  thej 
had  a  letter  from  the  lawyer,  whom  they  employed,  saying  that 
Sir  Lawrence  had  left  an  heir,  his  legitimate  child  by  an  Italian 
woman  of  low  rank ;  at  least,  legal  claims  to  the  titile  and  pro- 
perty had  been  sent  into  him  on  the  boy's  behalf.  Sir  Lawrence 
had  always  been  a  man  of  adventurous  and  artistic,  rather  than 
of  luxurious  tastes ;  and  it  was  supposed,  when  aU  came  to  be 
proved  at  the  trial,  that  he  was  captivated  by  the  free,  beantifnl 
life  they  lead  in  Italy,  and  had  liiarried  this  Neapolitan  fiflher- 
man's  daughter,  who  had  people  about  her  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  the  ceremony  was  legally  performed.  She  and  her  husband 
had  wandered  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  years, 
leading  a  happy,  careless,  irresponsible  life,  unencumbered  by 
^j  duties  except  those  connected  with  a  rather  numerous  funily* 
It  was  enough  for  her  that  they  never  wanted  money,  and  that 
her  husband's  love  was  always  continued  to  her.  .  She  hated  the 
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xuune  of  England — ^wicked,  cold,  heretio  England — and  avoided 
the  mention  of  any  subjects  connected  with  her  husband's  early 
life.  So  that,  when  he  died  at  Albano,  she  was  almost  roused  out 
of  her  vehement  grief  to  anger  with  the  Italian  doctor,  who 
declared  that  he  must  write  to  a  certain  address  to  announce  the 
death  of  Lawrence  GaHndo.  For  some  time,  she  feared  lest 
English  barbarians  might  come  down  ux>on  her,  making  a  claim  to 
the  children.  She  hid  herself  and  them  in  the  Abruzzi,  living 
upon  the  sale  of  what  furniture  and  jewels  Sir  Lawrence  had  died 
possessed  of.  When  these  &iled,  she  retomed  to  Naples,  which 
she  had  not  visited  since  her  marriage.  Her  father  was  dead ; 
but  her  brother  inherited  some  of  his  keenness.  He  interested 
the  priests,  who  made  inquiries  and  found  that  the  Galindo 
snccession  was  worth  securing  to  an  heir  of  the  true  fiuth. 
They  stirred  about  it^  obtained  advice  at  the  English  Embassy ; 
and  hence  that  letter  to  the  lawyers,  calling  upon  Sir  Hubert  to 
relinquish  title  and  property,  and  to  refimd  what  money  he  had 
expended.  He  was  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  this  claim.  He 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  brother  having  married  a  foreigner 
-^  papist,  a  fisherman's  daughter ;  nay,  of  his  having  become  a 
papist  himself.  He  was  in  despair  at  the  thought  of  his  ancestral 
property  going  to  the  issue  of  such  a  marriage.  He  fought  tooth 
and  nail,  making  enemies  of  his  relations,  and  losing  cdmost  all 
his  own  pri^vate  property ;  for  he  would  go  on  against  tihe  lawyer's 
advice,  long  after  every  one  was  convinced  except  himself  and 
his  wife.  At  last  he  was  conquered.  He  gave  up  his  living  in 
gloomy  despair.  He  would  have  changed  his  name  if  he  could, 
so  desirous  was  he  to  obliterate  all  tie  between  himself  and  the 
mongrel  papist  baronet  and  his  Italian  mother,  and  all  the 
succession  of  children  and  nurses  who  came  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hall  soon  after  Mr.  Hubert  Galindo's  departure,  stayed 
there  one  winter,  and  then  flitted  back  to  Naples  with  gladness 
and  delight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Galindo  lived  in  London. 
He  had  obtained  a  curacy  somewhere  in  the  city.  They  would 
We  been  thankful  now  if  Mr.  Mark  Gibson  had  renewed  his 
offer.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  mercenary  motives  if  he  had 
done  so.  Because  he  did  not  come  forward,  as  they  wished,  they 
brou^t  his  silence  up  as  a  justification  of  what  they  had 
previously  attributed  to  him.  I  don't  know  what  Miss  Galindo 
thought  hers^ ;  but  Lady  Ludlow  has  told  me  how  she  shrank 
from  hearing  her  parents  abuse  him.  Lady  Ludlow  supposed 
that  he  was  aware  that  they  were  living  in  London.  His  &ther 
jK^iist  have  known  the  fact,  and  it  was  curious  if  he  had  never  named 
it  to  his  son.     Besides,  the  name  was  very  uncommon ;  and  it 
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was  unlikely  that  it  should  never  come  across  him,  in  the  adver- 
tisements  of  charity  sermons  which  the  new  and  rather  eloqiient 
curate  of  Saint  Mark's  East  was  asked  to  preach.  All  this  time 
Lady  Ludlow  never  lost  sight  of  them,  for  Miss  Galindo's  sake. 
And  when  the  father  and  mother  died,  it  was  my  lady  who  upheld 
Miss  Galindo  in  her  determination  not  to  apply  for  any  provision 
to  her  cousin,  the  Italian  baronet,  but  rather  to  live  upon  the  hun- 
dred a-year  which  had  been  settled  on  her  mother  and  the  children 
of  his  son  Hubert's  marriage  Jby  the  old  grandfather,  Sir  Lawience. 

Mr.  Mark  Gibson  had  risen  to  some  eminence  as  a  banister 
on  the  Northern  Circuit,  but  had  died  unmarried  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  a  victim  (so  people  said)  to  intemperance.  Doctor 
Trevor,  the  physician  who  had  been  called  in  to  Mr.  Gray  and 
Harry  Gregson,  had  married  a  sister  of  his.  And  that  was  all 
my  lady  knew  about  the  Gibson  family.    But  who  was  Bessy? 

That  mystery  and  secret  came  out,  too,  in  process  of  time. 
Miss  Galindo  had  been  to  Warwick,  some  years  before  I  arrived 
at  Hanbury,  on  some  kind  of  business  or  shopping,  which  can 
only  be  transacted  in  a  county  town.  There  was  an  old  West- 
moreland connection  between  her  and  Mrs.  Trevor,  though  I 
believe  the  latter  was  too  young  to  have  been  made  aware  of  her 
brother's  offer  to  Miss  Galindo  at  the  time  when  it  took  pkoe; 
and  such  affain^  if  they  are  unsuccessfol,  are  seldom  spoken 
about  in  the  gentleman's  family  afterwards.  But  the  Gibsons 
and  Gralindos  had  been  county  nei^bours  too  long  for  the  con- 
nection not  to  be  kept  up  between  two  members  settled  far  away 
from  their  early  homes.  Miss  GkJindo  always  desired  her 
parcels  to  be  sent  to  Dr.  Trevor's,  when  she  went  to  Warwick 
for  shopping  purchases.  If  she  were  going  any  journey,  and  the 
coach  did  not  come  through  Warwick  as  soon  as  she  arrived  (in 
my  lady's  coach  or  otherwise)  from  Hanbury,  she  went  to  Doc- 
tor Trevor's  to  wait.  She  was  as  much  expected  to  sit  down  to 
the  household  meals  as  if  she  had  beefn  one  of  the  family ;  and 
in  after-years  it  was  Mrs.  Trevor  who  managed  her  repository 
business  for  her. 

So,  on  the  day  I  spoke  o^  she  had  gone  to  Doctor  Trevor's 
to  rest,  and  possibly  to  dine.  The  post^in  those  times,  came  in 
at  all  hours  of  the  morning ;  and  Doctor  Trevor^s  letters  hid 
not  arrived  until  after  his  departure  on  his  morning  round. 
Miss  Gralindo  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  Mrs.  Trevor  and 
her  seven  children,  when  the  Doctor  came  in.  He  was  flurried 
and  uncomfortable,  and  hurried  the  children  away  as  soon  as  be 
decently  could.  Then  (rather  feeling  Miss  Galindo's  presence 
an  advantage,  both  as  a  present  restraint  on  the  violence  of  his 
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wife's  grie^  and  as  a  consoler  when  be  was  absent  on  bis  after- 
noon ronnd),  be  told  Mrs.  Trevor  of  ber  brother's  deatb.  He 
had  been  taken  ill  on  circtdt,  and  bad  burned  back  to  bis  cbam- 
hers  in  London  only  to  die.  Sbe  cried  terribly ;  bat  Doctor 
Trevor  said  afterwards,  be  never  noticed  tbatMiss  Galindo  cared 
mncb  about  it  one  way  or  another.  She  helped  him  to  soothe 
his  wife,  promised  to  stay  with  ber  all  the  afternoon  instead  of 
returning  to  Hanbnry,  and  afterwards  offered  to  remain  with  ber 
while  the  Doctor,  went  to  attend  the  fdneral.  When  they  beard 
of  the  old  love-story  between  the  dead  man  and  Miss  Galindo, — 
brought  up  by  mutual  friends  in  Westmoreland,  in  the  review 
which  we  are  all  inclined  to  take  of  the  events  of  a  man's  life 
when  be  comes  to  die, — ^they  tried  to  remember  Miss  GaUndo's 
speeches  and  ways  of  going  on  during  this  visit.  She  was  a 
little  pale,  a  little  silent ;  ber  eyes  were  sometimes  swollen,  and 
her  nose  red ;  but  she  was  at  an  age  when  such  appearances  are 
generally  attributed  to  a  bad  cold  in  the  bead,  rather  than  to  any 
more  sentimental  reason.  They  felt  towards  ber  as  towards  an 
old  Mend,  a  kindly,  useful,  eccentric  old  maid.  She  did  not 
expect  more,  or  wish  them  to  remember  that  sbe  might  once 
have  bad  other  hopes,  and  more  youthfid  feelings.  Doctor 
Trevor  thanked  her  very  warmly  for  staying  with  bis  wife,  when 
he  returned  home  from  London  (where  the  funeral  bad  taken 
place).  He  begged  Miss  Ghdindo  to  stay  with  them,  when  the 
children  were  gone  to  bed,  and  she  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
husband  and  wife  by  themselves.  He  told  her  and  bis  wife 
many  particulars — then  paused — ^then  went  on — 

"  And  Mark  has  left  a  child — a  little  girl 

''  But  be  never  was  married !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevor. 

"  A  little  girl,"  continued  ber  husband,  "  whose  mother,  I 
conclude,  is  dead.  At  any  rate,  the  child  was  in  possession  of 
his  chambers ;  sbe  and  an  old  nurse,  who  seemed  to  have  the 
charge  of  everything,  and  has  cheated  poor  Mark,  I  should 
&ncy,  not  a  little." 

"But  the  child!"  asked  Mrs.  Trevor,  still  almost  breathless 
^th  astonishment.     "  How  do  you  know  it  is  his  ?** 

"  The  nurse  told  me  it  was,  with  great  appearance  of  indigna- 
tion at  my  doubting  it.  I  asked  the  little  thing  ber  name,  and 
^  I  could  get  was  *  iBessy !'  and  a  cry  of  *  Me  wants  papa  !' 
The  nurse  said  the  mother  was  dead,  and  sbe  knew  no  more 
ftboTit  it  than  that  Mr.  Gibson  bad  engaged  ber  to  take  care  of 
t^e  little  girl,  calling  it  his  child.  One  or  two  of  his  lawyer 
friends,  whom  I  met  with  at  the  funeral,  told  me  they  were 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  child." 
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**  What  is  to  be  done  with  her  P"  asked  Mrs.  Gibson. 

'<  Nay,  I  don't  know,"  replied  he.  "  Mark  has  hardly  left 
assets  enoti|^  to  pay  his  debts,  and  your  flEither  is  not  inclined 
to  come  forward." 

That  night,  as  Doctor  Trevor  sat  in  his  study,  after  his  wife 
had  gone  to  bed,  Miss  Galhido  knooked  at  his  door.  She  and 
he  had  a  long  conversatiop.  The  result  was  that  he  accom- 
panied Miss  Qalindo  up  to  town  the  next  day;  that  they' took 
possession  of  the  little  Bessy,  and  Bke  was  brought  down,  and 
placed  at  nurse  at  a  farm  in  the  country  near  Warwick,  Miss 
GaHndo  undertaking  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expense,  and  to 
fiimish  her  with  clothes,  and  Dr.  Trevor  undertaking  that  the 
remaining  half  should  be  furnished  by  the  Gibson  £Eunily,  or  by 
himself  in  their  default. 

Miss  Galindo  was  not  fond  of  children ;  and  J  dare  say  she 
dreaded  taking  this  child  to  live  with  her  for  more  reasons  than 
one.    My  Lady  Ludlow  could  not  endure  any  mention  of  illegiti- 
mate children.    It  was  a  principle  of  hers  that  society  ought  to 
ignore  them.    And  I  believe  Miss  Galindo  had  always  agreed  with 
her  until  now,  when  the  thing  came  home  to  her  womanly  heart. 
Still  she  shrank  from  having  this  child  of  some  strange  woman 
under  her  roof.     She  went  over  to  see  it  from  time  to  time ;  she 
worked  at  its  clothes  long  after  every  one  thought  she  was  in  bed ; 
and,  when  the  time  came  for  Bessy  to  be  sent  to  school,  Miss 
Galindo  laboured  away  more  diligently  than  ever,  in  order  to  pay 
the  increased  expense..    For  the  Gibson  family  had,  ajb  first,  paid 
their  part  of  the  compact,  but  with  unwillingness  and  grudging 
hearts ;  then  they  had  left  it  off  altogether,  and  it  fell  hard  on 
Dr.  Trevor  with  his  twelve  children ;  and,  latterly.  Miss  Galindo 
had  taken  upon  herself  almost  all  the  buixLen.     One  can  hardly 
live  and  labour,  and  plan  and  make  sacrifices,  for  any  human 
creature,  without  learning  to  love  it.    And  Bessy  loved  Miss 
Galindo,  too,  for  all  the  poor  girl's  scanty  pleasures  came  from 
her,  and  Miss  Galindo  had  always  a,  kind  word,  and,  latterly, 
many  a  kind  caress,  for  Mark  Gibson's  child ;  whereas,  if  she  went 
to  Dr.  Trevor's  for  her  holiday,  she  was  overlooked  and  neglected 
in  that  bustling  family,  who  seemed  to  think  that  if  she  had 
comfortable  board  and  lodging  under  their  roof,  it  was  enough. 

I  am  sure,  now,  that  Miss  GkJindo  had  often  longed  to  have 
Bessy  to  live  with  her  ;  but,  as  long  as  she  could  pay  for  her 
being  at  school,  she  did  not  like  to  take  so  bold  a  step  as 
bringing  her  home,  knowing  what  the  effect  of  the  consequent 
ezplaoatlon  would  be  on  my  lady.  And  as  the  girl  was  now 
more  than  seventeen,  and  past  the  i^e  when  young  ladies  are 
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umudlj  kept  at  sclibol)  o&d  as  llieie  vnm  no  great  demand  for 
govemessbs  in  those  days,  and  as  Bessy  had  never  been  tanght 
any  tnde  by  wMeh  to  earn  her  own  liTing,  why  I  don't  exactly 
see  what  coold  have  been  done  bat  for  Miss  Galindo  to  bring 
her  to  her  own  home  in  Hanbnry.  For,  although  the  child  had 
grown  up  lately,  in  a  Idnd  of  unexpected  manner,  into  a  young 
womazt,  Miss-Cridindb  might  harVe  kept  her  at  school  for  a  year 
longer,  if  she  could  hai^e  afforded  it ;  but  this  was  impossible 
when  she  beeame  Mr.  Hoi^er^s  clerk,  and  relinqttished  all  the 
payment  of  -  her  repository  work ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  she 
was  not  sorry'  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  step  she  was  losging 
for.  At  any  rate,  Bessy  came  to  live  with  Miss  Galindo,  in  A 
very  few  weeks  'from  the  time  when  Captain  James  set  Miss 
Galindo  firee  to  superintend  her  own  domestic  economy  again. 

For  a  long  time,  I  knew  nothing  about  this  new  inhabitant  of 

Hanbury.     My  lady  liever  mentioned  her  in  any  way.     This 

was  in  accordance  with  Lady  Ludlow's  well-known  principles. 

She  neither  saw  nor  heltrd,  nor  was  in  any  way  cognisant  of  the 

existence  of  those  who  had  no  legal  right  to  exist  at  all.    If 

Miss  Galindo  had  hoped  to  have  an  exception  made  in  Bessy's 

&your,  she  was  mistf^en.    My  lady  sent  a  note  inviting  Miss 

Galindo  herself  to  tea  one  evening,  about  a  month  after  Bessy 

came ;  -  but  Miss  Galindo  "  had  a  cold  and  could  not  come.*' 

The  ne±t  time  she  was  invited,  she  "had  an  engagement  at 

home  ** — a  step  Hearer  to  the  absolute  truth.    And  the  fiiird  time, 

^  '^  hikd  a  young  friend  staying  with  her  whom  she  was  unable 

to  leaTe."    My  lady  accepted  every  excuse  as  bon4  fide,  and  took 

no  further  notice.     I  missed  Miss  Galindo  veiy  much  ;  we  all 

^d ;  for,  in  the  days  when  she  was  clerk,  she  was  sure  to  dbme 

in  and  find  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  amusing  to  some 

of  us  before  she  went  away.     And  1,  as  an  invalid,  or  perhaps 

frbnt  natural  tendency,  was  j^a^icularly  fond  of  little  bits  of 

village  gossip.     There  was  no  Mr.  Homer — he  even  had  come 

in,  tiow  end  then,  with  formal,  stately  pieces  of  intelligence — 

ttnd  there  was  no  Miss  Galindo  in  these  days.     I  missed  her. 

n»ich.     And  so  did  my  lady,  I  am  sure.     Behind  all  her  quiet, 

Bedate  manner,  I  am  Certain  her  heart  aehed  sometimes  for  a  few 

^ords  fi^npL  Miss  Galindo,  who  seemed  to  have  absented  herself 

altogether  from  the  Hail  now  Bessy  was  come. 

Captain  James  might  -be  very  sensible,  and  all  that ;  but  not 
even  my  liady  could  call  him  a  substitute  for  the  old  familiar 
^ends.  •  He  was  a  thorotigh  sailor,  as  sailors  were  in  those  days 
*^i3Wore  a  "good  deal,  dnmk  a  good  deal  (without  its  ever 
affecting  •  him  in  the  least),  and  was  teiy  prdinpt  and  kind^ 
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hearted  in  all  his  actions ;  but  he  was  not  accustomed  to  women, 
as  my  lady  once  said,  and  wonld  judge  in  aU  things  for  himself. 
My  lady  had  expected,  I  think,  to  find  some  one  who  wonld  take 
his  notions  on  Ihe  management  of  her  estate  from  her  ladyship's 
own  self ;  but  he  spoke  as  if  he  were  responsible  for  the  good 
management  of  the  whole,  and  must,  consequently,  be  allowed 
full  liberty  of  action.  He  had  been  too  long  in  command  over 
men  at  sea  to  like  to  be  directed  by  a  woman  in  anything  he 
midertook,  even  though  that  woman  was  my  lady.  I  suppose 
this  wto  the  common-sense  my  lady  spoke  of ;  bnt  when  com- 
mon-sense goes  against  us,  I  don't  think  we  Talne  it  quite  so 
much  as  we  ought  to  do. 

Lady  Ludlow  was  proud  of  her  personal  superintendence  of 
her  own  estate.     She  liked  to  tell  ns  how  her  feither  used  to 
take  her  with  him  in  his  rides,  and  bid  her  observe  this  and  thai^ 
and  on  no  account  to  allow  such  and  snch  things  to  be  done.    Bnt 
I  haye  heard  that  the  first  time  she  told  cJl  this  to  Gaptam 
James,  he  told  her  point-blank  that  he  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Smithson  that  the  farms  were  much  neglected  and  the  rente 
sadly  behind-hand,  and  that  he  meant  to  set  to  in  good  earnest 
and  study  agriculture,  and  see  how  he  could  remedy  the  state  of 
things.    My  lady  would,  I  am  sure,  be  greatly  surprised,  bat 
what  could  she  do  ?    Here  was  the  very  man  she  had  chosen 
herself,  setting  to  with  all  his  energy  to  conquer  the  defect  of 
ignorance,  which  was  all  that  those  who  had  presumed  to  offer 
her  ladyship  advice  had  ever  had  to  say  against  him.     Captain 
James  read  Arthur  Y»ung's  "  Tours  "  in  all  his  spare  time,  as 
long  as  he  was  an  invalid ;  and  shook  his  head  at  my  lady's 
accounts  as  to  how  the  land  had  been  cropped  or  left  fallow  from 
time  inmiemorial.     Then  he  set  to,  and  tried  too  many  new 
experiments  at  once.    My  lady  looked  on  in  dignified  silence ; 
but  all  the  farmers  and  tenants  were  in  an  uproar,  and  prophe- 
sied a  hundred  feiilures.     Perhaps  fifty  did  occur;  they  were 
only  half  as  many  as  Lady  Ludow  had  feared  ;  bnt  they  were 
twice  as  many,  four,  eight  times  as  many  as  the  captain  had 
anticipated.     His  openly-expressed  disappointment  made  him 
popular  again.     The  rough  country  people  could  not  have  under- 
stood silent  and  dignified  regret  at  the  failure  of  his  plans ,  hn^ 
they  sympathized  with  a  man  who  swore  at  his  ill  success— 
sympatiiized,  even  while  they  chuckled  over  his  discomfitof^* 
Mr.  Brooke,  the  retired  tradesman,  did  not  cease  blaming  him 
for  not  succeeding,  and  for  swearing..    "But  what  conla  jori 
expect  from  a  saHor?*'  Mr.  Brooke  asked,  even  in  myla^J^ 
hearing ;  though  he  might  have  known  Captain  James  was  tdJ 
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lad/s  own  personal  choice,  from  the  old  Mendship  Mr.  Urian 
had  always  i^own  for  him.  I  think  it  was  this  speech  of  the 
Biimingham  baker's  that  made  my  lady  determine  to  stand  by 
Captain  James,  and  encourage  him  to  try  again.  For  she  would 
not  allow  that  her  choice  had  been  an  miwise  one,  at  the  bidding 
(as  it  were)  of  a  dissenting  tradesman ;  the  only  person  in  the 
neighbonrhood,  too,  who  had  flaunted  about  in  coloured  dothes, 
when  all  the  world  was  in  mourning  for  my  lady's  only  son. 

Captain  James  would  have  thrown  the  agency  up  at  once,  if 
my  lady  had  not  felt  herself  bound  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  her 
choice,  by  urging  him  to  stay.  He  was  much  touched  by  her 
confidence  in  him,  and  swore  a  great  oath,  that  the  next  year  he 
would  make  the  land  such  as  it  had  neyer  been  before  for  pro« 
dnce.  It  was  not  my  lady's  way  to  repeat  anything  she  had 
heard,  especially  to  another  person's  disadyantage.  Bo  I  don't 
think  she  ever  told  Captain  James  of  Mr.  Brooke's  speech  about 
a  sailor's  being  'likely  to  mismanage  the  property ;  and  the 
captain  was  too  anxious  to  succeed  in  this,  the  second  year  of 
his  trial,  to  be  aboye  going  to  the  flourishing,  shrewd  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  asking  for  his  adyice  as  to  the  best  method  of  working  the 
estate.  I  dare  say,  if  Miss  Galindo  had  been  as  intimate  as 
formerly  at  the  Hsdl,  we  should  all  of  us  haye  heard  of  this  new 
acquaintance  of  the  agent's  long  before  we  did.  As  it  was,  I  am 
sore  my  lady  neyer  dreamed*  that  the  captain,  who  held  opinions 
that  were  eyen  more  Church  and  King  Ihan  her  own,  could  oyer 
have  made  Mends  with  a  Baptist  baker  from  Birmingham,  «yen 
to  serye  her  ladyship's  own  interests  in  the  most^  loyal  manner: 

We  heard  of  it  first  from  Mr.  Gray,  who  came  now  often  to  see 
my  lady,  for  neither  he  nor  she  could  forget  the  ctolemn  tie  which 
the  fact  of  his  being  the  person  to  acquaint  her  with  my  lord's 
death  had  created  between  them.  For  true  and  holy  words 
spoken  at  that  time,  though  haying  no  reference  to  aught  below 
the  solenm  subjects  of  life  and  death,  had  made  her  withdraw 
her  opposition  to  Mr.  Gray's  wish  about  establishing  a  yillage 
school.  She  had  sighed  a  little,  it  is  true,  and  was  eyen  yet  more 
apprehensiye  than  hopeful  as  to  the  result ;  but  almost  as  if  as  a 
memorial  to  my  lord,  she  had  allowed  a  kind  of  rough  school- 
^onse  to  be  built  on  the  green,  just  by  the  church ;  and  had 
gently  used  the  power  she  undoubtedly  had,  in  expressing  her 
strong  wish  that  the  boys  might  only  be  taught  to  read  and 
^te,  and  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic ;  while  the  girls  were 
^^y  to  learn  to  read,  and  to  add  up  in  their  heads,  and  the  rest 
of  the  time  to  work  at  mending  their  own  clothes,  knitting 
stockings  and  spinning.     My  lady  presented  the  school  with 
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more  spiiming-wlieels  than  Uiere  were  girls,  and  requested  ihak 
there  might  be  a  role  that  they  should  have  spun  so  many  hanks 
of  flax,  and  knitted  so  many  pairs  of  stockings,  before  they  e^er 
were  taught  to  read  at  all.  After  all,  it  was  but  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  job  with  my  poor  lady — but  life  was  not  what  it  had 
been  to  her.  I  remember  well  the  day  that  Mr.  Gray  pulled 
eome  delicately  flne  yam  (and  I  was  a  good  judge  of  those  iMngs) 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  and  a  capital  pair  of  knitted  stock- 
ings before  my  lady,  as  the  first-firuits,  so  to  say,  of  his  school. 
I  recollect  seeing  her  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  carefolly  ex- 
amine both  productions.     Then  she  passed  them  to  me. 

"  This  is  well,  Mr.  Gray.  I  am  much  pleased.  You  are 
fortunate  in  your  schoolmistress.  She  has  had  both  proper 
knowledge  of  womanly  things  and  much  patience.  Who  is  she  ? 
One  out  of  our  tillage  ?" 

*^My  lady,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  stammering  and  colouring  in  bis 
old  fiuahion,  "  Miss  Bessy  is  so  very  kind  as  to  teach  all  those 
sorts  of  things — Miss  Bessy,  and  Miss  Galindo,  sometiiDes.'* 

My  lady  looked  at  him  over  her  spectacles :  but  sh0  only 
repeated  the  words  "  Miss  Bessy,"  and  paused,  as  if  trying  to 
remi^mber  who  such  a  person  could  be ;  and  he,  if  he  had  then 
intended  to  say  more,  was  quelled  by  her  manner,  and  dropped 
the  subject.  He  went  on  to  say,  th&t  he  had  thought  it  is  dnij 
to  declme  the  subscription  to  his  school  offered  by  Mr.  Brooke, 
because  he  was  a  Diissenter ;  that  he  (Mr.  Gray)  feared  that 
Captain  James,  through  whom  Mr.  Brooke's  offer  of  money  had 
been  made,  was  offbnded  at  his  refusing  to  accept  it  from  a  man 
who  held  heterodox  opinions ;  nay,  whom  Mr.  Gray  suspected  of 
being  infected  by  Dodwell's  heresy. 

**I  think  there  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  my  lady,  ^^or 
I  have  misunderstood  you.  Captain  James  would  never  be 
sufficiently  with  a  schismatic  to  be  employed  by  that  man  Brooke 
in  distributing  his  charities.  I  should  have  doubted,  until  now, 
if  Captain  James  knew  him/' 

*^  Indeed,  my  lady,  he  not  only  knows  him,  but  is  intimate 
with  him,  I  regret  to  say.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  captain 
and  Mr.  Brooke  walking  together ;  going  through  the  fields  to- 
gether; and  people  do  say " 

My  lady  looked  up  in  interrogation  at  Mr.  Gray's  pause. 

^'  I  disapprove  of  gossip,  and  it  may  be  untrue ;  but  people  do 
say  that  Captain  James  is  very  attentive  to  Miss  Brooke." 

^*  Impossible  I"  said  my  lady,  indignantly.  *'  Captain  James 
is  a  loyal  and  religious  man.  I  beg  your  pu*don  Mr.  Gray,  but 
it  is  impossible." 
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Lies  many  other  tliings  which  h&r&  been  deolared  to  be  im- 
posfflble,  this  report  of  Oaptain  James  being  attentiTe  to  Miss 
Brooke  tnzned  out  to  be  very  true. 

The  mere  idea  of  her  agent  being  on  the  slightest  possible 
tenos  of  acquaintance  with  the  Dissenter,  the  tradesman,  the 
Birmingham  democrat,  who  had  come  to  settle  in  onr  good, 
orthodox,  aristocratic,  and  agricultural  Hanbury,  made  my  lady 
yeiy  uneasy.  Miss  Galindo's  misdemeanour  in  having  taken 
Miss  Bessy  to  liye  with  her,  fetded  into  a  mistake,  a  mere  error  of 
judgment^  in  comjparison  with  Captain  James's  intimacy  at  Yeast 
House,  as  the  Brookes  called  their  ugly  square-built  fann.  My 
lady  talked  herself  quite  into  complacency  with  Miss  GkJindo, 
and  eyea  Miss  Bessy  was  named  by  her,  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
been  aware  that  my  lady  recognized  her  existence ;  but — I  recol- 
lect it  was  a  long  rainy  afternoon,  and  I  sat  with  her  ladyship, 
and  we  had  time  and  opportunity  for  a  long  uninterrupted  talk — 
wheneyer  we  had  been  silent  for  a  little  while  die  began  again, 
with  sbmething  like  a  wonder  how  it  was  that  Captain*  James 
Could  ever  have  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  "  that  man 
Brooke.'*  My  lady  recapitulated  all  the  times  she  could  remem- 
ber, that  anytiiing  had  occurred,  or  been  said  by  Captain  James 
wbich  she  could  now  understand  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
subject. 

"  He  said  once  that  he  was  anxious  to  bring  in  the  Norfolk 
system  of  cropping,  and  spoke  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Coke  of 
Holkham  (who,  by  the  way,  was  no  more  a  Ooke  than  I  am — 
collateral  in  the  female  line — ^which  counts  for  little  er  nothing 
among  the  great  old  commoners'  families  of  pure  blood),  and 
bis  new  ways  of  cultivation ;  of  course  new  men  bring  in  new 
^ys,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  are  better  tiian  the  old 
^ys.  Howeyer,  Captain  James  has  been  very  anxious  to  tiy 
^i^iniips  and  bone  manure,  and  he  really  is  a  man  of  such  good 
sense  and  energy,  and  was  so  sorry  last  year  about  the  fsulure, 
^t  I  consented ;  and  now  I  begin  to  see  my  error.  I  have 
slways  heard  that  town  bakers  adulterate  their  flour  with  bone- 
dust ;  and,  of  course.  Captain  James  would  be  aware  of  this,  and 
go  to  Brooke  to  inquire  where  the  article  was  to  be  purchased.*' 
My  lady  always  ignored  the  fact  which  had  sometimes,  I 
snspect,  been  brought  under  her  very  eyes  during  her  driye% 
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that  Mr.  Brooke's  few  fields  were  in  a  state  of  far  hi^er  col- 
tivadon  than  her  own ;  so  she  could  not,  of  course,  perceive  that 
there  was  any  wisdom  to  be  gained  from  asking  the  advice  of  the 
tradesman  tnmed  fanner. 

But  by-and-by  this  fact  of  her  agent's  intimacy  with  the  person 
whom  in  the  whole  world  she  most  disliked  (with  that  sort  of 
dislike  in  which  a  large  amomit  of  micomf  ortableness  is  combined 
— ^the  dislike  which  conscientions  people  sometimes  feel  to 
another  withont  knowing  why,  and  yet  which  they  cannot  in- 
dulge in  with  comfort  to  themselves  withont  having  a  moral 
reason  why),  came  before  my  lady  in  many  shapes.  For,  indeed 
I  am  sore  that  Captain  James  was  not  a  man  to  conceal  or  be 
ashamed  of  one  of  his  actions.  I  cannot  &ncy  his  ever  lowering 
his  strong  lond  clear  voice,  or  having  a  confidental  conversation 
with  any  one.  When  his  crops  had  fiedled,  all  the  village  had 
known  it.  He  complained,  he  regretted,  he  was  angry,  or  owned 
himself  a fool,  aU  down  the  village  street ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  altiiough  he  was  a  feir  more  passionate  ilian  than 
Mr.  Homer,  all  the  tenants  liked  him  &r  better.  People,  in 
general,  take  a  kindlier  interest  in  any  one,  the  workings  oi 
whose  mind  and  heart  they  can  watch  and  understand,  than  in 
a  man  who  only  lets  you  know  what  he  has  been  thinking  about 
and  feelmg,  by  what  he  does.  But  Harry  Gregson  was  ndthfd] 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Homer.  Miss  Galindo  has  told  me  that 
she  used  to  watch  him  hobble  out  of  the  way  of  Captain  James,  aa 
if  to  accept  his  notice,  however  good-naturedly  given,  would  have 
been  a  kmd  of  treachery  to  his  former  benefactor.  But  Gregson 
(the  f&ther)  and  the  new  agent  rather  took  to  each  other ;  and  one 
day,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  that  the  *'  poaching,  tinkering 
vagabond,"  as  tiie  people  used  to  call  Gregson  when  I  first  bad 
come  to  live  at  Hjembury,  had  been  appointed  gamekeeper ;  Mr. 
Gray  standing  god&ther,  as  it  were,  to  his  trustworthiness, 
if  he  were  trusted  with  anything ;  which  I  thought  at  the  time 
was  rather  an  experiment,  only  it  answered,  as  many  of  Mr.  Gray's 
deeds  of  daring  did.  It  was  curious  how  he  was  growing  to  be 
a  kind  of  autocrat  in  the  village ;  and  how  unconscious  he  was 
of  it.  He  was  as  shy  and  awkward  and  nervous  as  ever  in  any 
afiair  that  was  not  of  some  moral  consequence  to  him.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  a  thing  was  right,  he  "  shut  his 
eyes  and  ran  and  butted  at  it  like  a  ram,"  as  Captain  James  once 
expressed  it,  in  talking  over  something  Mr.  Gray  had  done. 
People  in  the  village  said,  "  they  never  knew  what  the  parson 
would  be  at  next ;"  or  they  might  have  said,  '*  where  his  rever- 
ence would  next  turn  up."    For  I  have  heard  of  his  marching 
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right  into  the  middle  of  a  set  of  poachers,  gathered  together  for 
some  desperate  midnight  enterprise,  or  walking  into  a  public- 
house  that  lay  just  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  lady's  estate,  and 
in  that  extra-parochial  piece  of  gromid  I  named  long  ago,  and 
which  was  considered  the  rendezrous  of  all  the  ne'er-do-weel 
characters  for  miles  roxmd,  and  where  a  parson  and  a  constable 
were  held  in  much  the  same  kind  of  esteem  as  nnwelcome 
visitors.  And  yet  Mr.  Gray  had  his  long  fits  of  depression,  in 
which  he  felt  as  if  he  were  doing  nothing,  making  no  way  in 
his  work,  useless  and  miprofitable,  and  better  out  of  the  world 
than  in  it.  In  comparison  with  the  work  lie  had  set  himself  to 
do,  what  be  did  seemed  to  be  nothing.  I  suppose  it  was  con- 
stitational,  those  attacks  of  lowness  of  spirits  which  he  had  about 
this  time ;  perhaps  a  part  of  the  nervousness  which  made  him 
ftlways  BO  awkward  when  he  came  to  the  Hall.  Even  Mrs. 
Medlicott,  who  almost  worshipped  the  ground  he  trod  on,  as  the 
saying  is,  owned  ihat  Mr.  Gray  never  entered  one  of  my  lady's 
rooms  without  knocking  down  something,  and  too  often  breaking 
it.  He  would  much  sooner  have  faced  a  desperate  poacher  than 
a  young  lady  any  day.    At  least  so  we  thought. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  it  came  to  pass  that  my  lady 
became  reconciled  to  Miss  Galindo  about  this  time.  Whether 
it  was  that  her  ladyship  was  weary  of  the  unspoken  coolness 
with  her  old  Mend ;  or  that  the  specimens  of  delicate  sewing 
and  fine  spinning  at  the  school  had  mollified  her  towards  Miss 
Bessy ;  but  I  was  suprised  to  learn  one  day  that  Miss.  Galindo 
and  her  young  Mend  were  coming  that  very  evening  to  tea  at 
the  Hall.  This  information  was  given  me  by  Mrs.  Medlic6tt, 
as  a  message  from  my  lady,  who  farther  went  on  to  desire  that 
certain  little  preparations  should  be  made  in  her  own  private 
sitting-room,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  my  days  were  spent. 
From  the  nature  of  these  preparations,  I  became  quite  aware 
that  my  lady  intended  to  do  honour  to  her  expected  visitors. 
Indeed,  Lady  Ludlow  never  forgave  by  halves,  as  I  have  known 
some  people  do.  Whoever  was  coming  as  a  visitor  to  my  lady, 
peeress,  or  poor  nameless  girl,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
preparation  required  in  order  to  do  them  fitting  honour.  I  do 
^ot  mean  to  say  that  the  preparation  was  of  the  same  degree  of 
importance  in  each  case.  I  dare  say,  if  a  peeress  had  come 
to  visit  us  at  the  Hall,  the  covers  would  have  been  taken  off  the 
fcniiture  in  the  white  drawing-room  (they  never  were  uncovered 
all  the  time  I  stayed  at  the  Hall),  because  my  lady  would  wish 
^  offer  her  the  ornaments  and  luxuries  which  this  grand  visitor 
(who  never  came — I  wish  she  had  1  I  did  so  want  to  see  that 
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fdfmtnre  imcoyered  H  was  ftconstomed  to  at  home,  and  to  presei^ 
them  to  her  in  the  oest  order  in  which  my  lady  could.  The 
same  rule,  mollified,  held  good  with  Miss  Galindo.  OertainthingB, 
in  which  my  lady  knew  she  took  an  interest,  were  laid  cot 
ready  for  her  to  examine  oa  this  rery  day ;  and,  what  was  moze, 
great  books  of  prints  were  laid  out,  such  as  I  remembered  my 
lady  had  had  brought  forth  to  beguile  my  own  early,  days  ci 
illness, — ^Mr.  Hogarth's  wosks,  and  tiie  like, — ^whiph  I  wsa  sure 
were  put  out  for  Miss  Bessy. 

No  one  knows  how  eurious  I  was  to  see  this  mysterious  Miss 
Bessy — twenty  times  ^lore  mysterious,  of  course,  for  want  of  her 
surname.  And  then  again  (to  tiy  and  account  for  my  great 
curiosity,  of  which  in  recollection  I  am  more  than  half  ashamed), 
I  had  been  leading  the  quiet  monotonous  life  of  a  crippled 
inyalid  for  many  years, — shut  up  from  any  sight  of  new  ffices; 
and  this  was  to  be  the  face  of  one  whom  I  had  thought  about 
so  much  and  so  long, — Oh !  I  think  I  might  be  excused. 

Of  course  they. drank  tea  in  the  great  hall,  with  the  four 
young  gentlewomen,  who,  with  myself  formed  tho  small  be^y 
now  under  her  ladyship's  charge.  Of  those  who  were  at  Han- 
bury  when  first  I  came,  none  remained;  all  were  married,  or 
gone  once  more  to  live  at  some  home  which  could  be  called 
fiieir  own,  whether  the  os|;ensible  head  were  feither  or  brother. 
I  myself  was  not  witiiout  some  l^opes  of  a  similar  kind.  Hj 
brother  Harry  was  now  a  curate  in  Westmoreland,  and  wanted 
me  to  go  and  live  with  him,  as  eventually  I  did  for  a  time.  But 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there  at  present.  What  I  am  tsUdsg 
ab6ut  is  Hiss  Bessy. 

After  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  occupied  as  I  well  knew 
by  the  meal  in  the  great  hall, — the  measured,  yet  agreeable  oon« 
rersation  afterwards, — and  a  certain  promenade  around  the  ball, 
and  through  the  drawing-rooms,  with  pauses  before  different 
pictnres,  tibie  history  or  subject  of  each  of  which  was  invariably 
told  by  my  lady  to  every  new  visitor, — a  sort  of  giving  them  the 
freedom  of  the  old  family-seat,  by  describing  the  kind  and  nature 
of  the  great  progenitors  who  had  lived  there  before  the  xiarratoi', 
— I  heard  the  steps  approaching  my  lady's  room,  where  I  IaJ* 
I  think  I  WBA  in  such  a  state  of  nervous  expectation,  that  if  I 
could  have  moved  easily,  I  should  have  got  up  and  ran  away* 
And  yet  I  need  not  have  been,  for  Miss  GkJindo  was  not  in  tbe 
least  altered  (her  nose  a  little  redder,  to  be  sure,  but  then  that 
might  only  have  had  a  temporary  cause  in  the  private  oiyinS  ^ 
know  she  would  have  had  before  coming  to  see  her  dear  Lady 
Ludlow  once  again).    But  I  oould  almost  have  pushed  "  ' 
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Galindo  away,  as  she  intezoepted  me  in  mj  view  of  the  mysie- 
rious  Miss  Bessy. 

Miss  Bessy  was,  as  I  knew,  only  abont  eighteen,  but  she 
looked  older.  Dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  a  tall,  firm  figure,  a  good, 
sensible  face,  with  a  serene  expression,  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  what  I  had  been  thinking  must  be  such  awfol  circumstances 
as  a  first  introduction  to  my  lady,  who  had  so  disapproved  of 
her  very  existence :  those  are  the  clearest  impressions  I  remem- 
ber of  my  first  interview  with  Miss  Bessy.  She  seemed  to 
observe  us  all,  in  her  quiet  manner,  quite  as  much  as  I  did  her ; 
bnt  she  spoke  very  little ;  occupied  herself,  indeed,  as  my  lady 
bad  pknned,  with  looking  over  the  great  books  of  engravings.  I 
tbink  I  must  have  (foolisUy)  intended  to  make  her  feel  at  her  ease, 
by  my  patronage ;  but  she  was  seated  far  away  from  my  sofa,  in 
order  to  command  the  light,  and  really  seemed  so  unconcerned 
at  her  unwonted  circumstances,  that  she  did  not  need  my  counte- 
nance or  kindness.  ^  One  thing  I  did  like — her  watchful  look  at 
Miss  Galindo  from  time  to  time :  it  showed  that  her  thoughts 
and  sympathy  were  ever  at  Miss  GfQindo's  service,  as  indeed  mey 
well  might  be.  When  Miss  Bessy  spoke,  her  voice  was  fall  and 
clear,  and  what  she  said,  to  the  purpose,  though  there  was  a  slight 
provincial  accent  in  her  way  of  speaking.  After  a  while,  my 
lady  set  us  two  to  play  at  chess,  a  game  which  I  had  lately  learnt 
at  Mr.  Gray's  suggestion.  Still  we  did  not  talk  much  together, 
though  we  were  becoming  attracted  towards  each  other,  I  fiEmcy. 

"  You  will  play  well,"  said  she.  "  You  have  only  learnt  about 
six  months,  have  you  ?  And  yet  you  can  nearly  beat  me,  who 
have  been  at  it  as  many  years." 

*'  I  began  to  learn  last  November.  I  remember  Mr.  Gray's 
bringing  me  '  Philidor  on  Chess,'  one  very  foggy,  dismal  day." 

miat  made  her  look  up  so  suddenly,  with  bright  inquizy  in 
lier  eyes  ?  What  made  her  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  in  mo^ght, 
and  then  go  on  with  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  quite  an 
altered  tone  ? 

My  lady  and  Miss  Galindo  went  on  talking,  while  I  sat 
thinking.  I  heard  Captain  Jameses  name  mentioned  pretty 
frequentiiy ;  and  at  last  my  lady  put  down  her  work,  and  said, 
ahnost  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : 

"  I  could  not — I  cannot  believe  it.  He  must  be  aware  she  is 
a  schismatic ;  a  baker's  daughter ;  and  he  is  a  gentleman  by 
virtue  and  feeling,  as  well  as  by  his  profession,  though  his  man- 
ners may  be  at  times  a  little  rough.  My  dear  Miss  Galindo, 
what  will  this  world  come  to  ?" 

Miss  Galindo  might  possibly  be  aware  of  her  own  share  in 
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bringing  the  world  to  the  pass  which  now  dismayed  my  lady,— 
for  of  course,  though  all  was  now  over  and  forgiven,  yet  Miss 
Bessy's  being  received  into  a  respectable  maiden  lady's  house, 
was  one  of  the  portents  as  to  the  world's  future  which  alarmed 
her  ladyship ;  and  Miss  Gkdindo  knew  this, — ^but,  at  any  rate, 
she  had  too  lately  been  forgiven  herself  not  to  plead  for  mercy 
for  the  next  offender  against  my  lady's  delicate  sense  of  fitness 
and  propriety, — so  she  replied : 

"  Indeed,  my  lady,  I  have  long  left  off  trying  to  conjectnie 
what  makes  Jack  fancy  GiU,  or  Gill  Jack.  It's  best  to  sit  down 
quiet  under  the  belief  that  marriages  are  made  for  us,  somewheie 
out  of  this  world,  and  out  of  the  range  of  this  world's  reason  and 
laws.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  I  should  settle  it  down  that  they 
were  made  in  heaven ;  t'other  place  seems  to  me  as  likely  a 
workshop  ;  but  at  any  rate,  I've  given  up  troubling  my  head  as 
to  why  they  take  place.  Captain  James  is  a  gentleman ;  I  make 
no  doubt  of  that  ever  since  I  saw  him  stop  to  pick  up  old  Gk)ody 
Blake  (when  she  tumbled  down  on  the  slide  last  winter)  and  then 
swear  at  a  little  lad  who  was  laughing  at  her,  and  cuff  him  till 
he  tumbled  down  crying;  but  we  must  have  bread  somehow, 
and  though  I  like  it  better  baked  at  home  in  a  good  sweet  brick 
oven,  yet,  as  some  folks  never  can  get  it  to  rise,  I  don't  see  uriiy 
a  man  may  not  be  a  baker.  You  see,  my  lady,  I  look  upon 
baking  as  a  simple  trade,  and  as  such  lawful.  There  is  no 
machme  comes  in  to  take  away  a  man's  or  woman's  power  of 
earning  their  living,  like  the  spinning-jenny  (the  old  busybody 
that  she  is),  to  knock  up  all  our  good  old  women's  livelihood, 
and  send  Ihem  to  their  graves  before  their  time.  There's  an 
invention  of  the  enemy,  if  you  will  I" 

'*  That's  very  true  I"  said  my  lady,  shaking  her  head. 

''But  baking  bread  is  wholesome,  straight-forward  elbow- 
work.     They  have  not  got  to  inventing  any  contrivance  for  that 
yet,  thank  Heaven  !  It  does  not  seem  to  me  natural,  nor  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  that  iron  and  steel  (whose  brows  can't  sweat) 
should  be  made  to  do  man's  work.     And  so  I  say,  all  those  trades 
where  iron  and  steel  do  the  work  ordained  to  man  at  the  Fall,  are 
unlawfdl,  and  I  never  stand  up  for  them.    But  say  this  laker 
Brooke  did  knead  his  bread,  and  make  it  ri^ie,  and  then  that 
people,  who  had,  perhaps,  no  good  ovens,  came  to  him,  and  bought 
his  good  light  bread,  and  in  this  manner  he  turned  an  honest 
penny  and  got  rich ;  why,  all  I  say,  my  lady,  is  this, — I  dare  say 
he  would  have  been  bom  a  Hanbury,  or  a  lord  if  he  could ;  and 
if  he  was  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  his,  that  I  can  see,  that  he  made 
good  bread  (being  a  baker  by  trade),  and  got  money,  and  bought 
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his  land.  It  was  liis  misfarione,  not  hifl  fJEinlt,  that  he  was  not 
a  person  of  qaaJity  by  birth.*' 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  my  lady,  after  a  moment's  panse  for 
consideration.  '*  But,  althongh  he  was  a  baker,  he  might  have 
been  a  Churchman.  Even  your  eloquence.  Miss  Galindo,  shan't 
convince  me  that  that  is  not  his  own  fEiult." 

"  I  don't  see  even  that,  begging  your  pardon,  my  lady,"  said 
Miss  Qalindo,  emboldened  by  the  first  success  of  her  eloquence. 
"^  When  a  Baptist  is  a  baby,  if  I  understand  their  creed  aright, 
he  is  not  baptized ;  and,  consequently,  he  can  have  no  godfathers 
and  godmotiiers  to  do  anything  for  him  in  his  baptism ;  you 
agree  to  that,  my  lady  ?** 

My  lady  would  rather  have  known  what  her  acquiescence 
would  lead  to,  before  acknowledging  that  she  could  not  dissent 
from  this  first  proposition ;  still  she  gave  her  tacit  agreement 
by  bowing  her  head. 

**  And,  yon  know,  our  godfathers  and  godmothers  are  expected 
lio  promise  and  vow  three  things  in  our  name,  when  we  are  Uttle 
babies,  and  can  do  nothing  but  squall  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  great 
privilege,  but  don't  let  us  be  hard  upon  those  who  have  not 
had  the  chance  of  godfi&thers  and  godmothers.  Some  people, 
we  know,  are  bom  with  silver  spoons, — ^thaf  s  to  say,  a  god&tiier 
to  give  one  things,  and  teach  one's  catechism,  and  see  tibat  we're 
confirmed  into  good  church-going  Christians, — and  others  vnth 
wooden  ladles  in  their  mouths.  These  poor  last  folks  must  just 
be  content  to  be  godfatherless  orphans,  and  Dissenters,  all  their 
lives ;  and  if  they  are  tradespeople  into  the  bargain,  so  much 
the  worse  for  them  ;  but  let  us  be  humble  Christians,  my  dear 
lady,  and  not  hold  our  heads  too  high  because  we  were  bom 
orthodox  quality." 

"You  go  on  too  fiist.  Miss  Galindo !  I  can't  follow  you. 
Besides,  I  do  believe  dissent  to  be  an^  inyention  of  the  Devil's. 
Why  can't  they  believe  as  we  do  ?  It's  very  wrong.  Besides, 
it's  schism  and  heresy,  and,  you  know,  the  Bible  says  that's  as 
bad  as  witchcraft." 

My  lady  was  not  convinced,  as  I  could  see.  After  Miss 
Galindo  had  gone,  she  sent  Mrs.  Medlicott  for  certain  books  out 
of  the  great  old  library  up  stairs,  and  had  them  made  up  into  a 
parcel  under  her  own  eye. 

"If  Captain  James  comes  to-morrow,  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  these  Brookes.  I  have  not  hitherto  liked  to  speak  to  him, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  hurt  him,  by  supposing  there  could  be 
iuiy  truth  in  the  reports  about  his  intimacy  with  them.  But 
iiow  I  will  try  and  do  my  duty  by  him  and  them.     Surely, 
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this  great  body  oi  diYinity  -will  bring  them  back  to  the  tnie 
chnrdi." 

"  I  could  act  tell,  for  though  my  lady  read  me  over  the  tiHes,  1 
was  not  any  the  wiser  as  to  their  contents.  B^sidetS,  I  was 
much  more  azfnoas  to  consnlt  my  lady  as  to  my  own  change  of 
place.  I  showed  her  the  letter  I  had  that  day  receiyed  ^m 
Harry ;  and  we  once  more  tal£:ed  oyer  the  expediency  of  Iny 
going  to  lire  with  him,  and  trying  what  entire  change  of  air 
wonld  do  to  re-establish  my  failing  health.  I  conld  say  any- 
thing to  my  lady,  she  was  so  snre  to  understand  me  rightly.  F<Hr 
one  thing,  die  neyer  thought  of  herself,  so  I  had  no  fear  of  hmrting 
her  by  stating  the  truth.  I  told  her  how  happy  my  years  bad  been 
while  passed  under  h^.  roof ;  but  that  now  I  had  begun  to  wonder 
whether  I  had  not  duties  elsewhere,  in  making  a  home  for 
Harry, — and  whether  ihe  foMlment  oi  these  duties,  quiet  ones 
they  must  needs  be  in  the  case  of  such  a.  cripple  as  myself 
would  not  preyent  my  sinking  into  tibe  querulous  habit  of 
41^in1ring  and  talMug,  into  wMch  I  found  mys^f  occasionally 
falling.  Add  to  which,  there  was:  the  prospect  of  benefit  ftom 
like  more  bracing  air  of  the  north. 

It  was  then  settled  thftt  my  departure  £rom  Hanbury,  my 
happy  borne  for  so  long,  was  to  takiB  place  before  many  wee^ 
liad  passed.  And  as,  when  one  period  of  life  is  about  to  be  shut 
up  for  eyer,  we  are  sure  to  look  back  upon  it  with  fond  regret, 
,-80.1,  happy  enough  in  my  fature  prospects,  could  not  ayoid 
recurring  to  all  the  days  of  my  li&  in  the  Hall,  from  the  time 
when  I  came  to  it,  a  i^y  awkward  girl,  scarcely  past  childhood, 
-to  now,  when  a. grown  woman,-T-past  childhood — almost,  from 
ihe  yery  character  of  my  illness,  past  youth, — I  was  looking 
-forward  to  leaying  my  lady's  house  (as  a  residence^  for  ever. 
As  it  has  turned  out,  X  neyer  saw  either  her  or  it  again.  Like  a 
-piece  of  sea-i'VTeck,  I  haye  drifted  away  from  l^ose  days :  quiet) 
mppy,  eyeptless  days, — ^yery  happy  to  remember ! 

I  thought  of  good,  joyial  Mr.  Mountford, — and  his  regrets 
that  he  might  not  keep  a  pack,  ''  a  yery  small  pack,"  of  harriers, 
and  his  merry  ways,  and  bislaye  of  good  eating ;  of  l&e  first 
coming  of  i&dbr.  Gray,  and  my  lady's  attempt  to  quench  his 
sermons,  wlien  they  tended  to  enforce  any  duty>  connected  Tnth 
education.  And  now  we  had  an  absolute  6<^ool-house  in  the 
yillage;  aa^d  since  IVIiss  Bessy's  drinking  tea  at  the  Hall)  my 
lady  had'been  twice  inside  ii^>  to  glye  directions  about  some  fine 
yam  she  was  haying  spun  for  table-napery.  And  her  ladyship 
had  so  outgrown  her  old  custom  of  dispensing  with  sermon  or 
discourse,  that  eyen  during  t}ie.  temporary  preaohmg  of  lb* 
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0rdSB8,'8he  had  neyer  bad  recourse  to  it,'  tiiongb  I  beHeve  die 
would  bftve  liad  all  the  congregation  on  her  side  if  she  had. 

And  Mr.  Homer  was  deiEul,  and  Captain  James  reigned  in  his 
sfcead.  6k)od,  steadj,  seyere,  siient  Mr.  Homer  t  with  hiB 
doek^like  regularity,  and  his  snuff-cdioured  cloihes,  and  silyer 
buckles  t  I  have  often  wondered  which  one  initoes  most  when 
tbey  are  dead  and  gone, — ^the  bright  creatures  fall  of  life,  who 
are  hither  and  tbither  and  everywhere,  so  that  no  one  can 
reckon  upon  their  coming  and  going,  with  whom  stillness  and 
ibe  long. quiet  of  the  grave,  seems  ntterly  irreconcilahlo,  so 
fiill  are  they  of  vivid  motion  alid  passion,— 'or  the  slow,  serious 
peo^e^  whose  movements — nay,  whose  very  words,  seem*  to  go 
bj  clockwork ;  who  never  appear  mnch  to  affect  the  course  of  our 
me  while:  l^ey  are  with  ns,  but  whose  methodical  ways  show 
&emselTiBB,  when  th^  are  gone,  t6  have  been  intertwined  with 
our  very  roots  of  daily  existence.  I  tinnk  I  miss  these  last  tht 
most,  although  I  may  have  loved  the  forlner  -best.  Captain  James 
never  was  to  me  what  Mr.  Bxatiabr  was,  Ihough  the  latter  had 
liardiy  changed  a  dozen  words  with  me  at  the  day  of  his  death* 
Then  Miss  Qalindo  !  I  remembered  ihe  time  as  if  it  had  beeA 
cnj^  yesterday,  when  she  was  but  a  name-^and  a  very  odd  one 
—to  me;  then  she  was  a  quear,  abrupt,  disagreeable,  busy  oM 
nudd.  ISfow  I  loved  her  dearly,  and  I  found  out  that  I  was' 
abuost  jealous  of  Miss  Bessy. 

Mr.  Gray  I  never  thought  of  with  love ;  the  feeling  was 
ftlmoBt  reverence  with  which  I  looked  upon  him.  I  hiELVo  not 
ynskod.  to  epeak  mtidti  of  myself,  or  else  I  could  have  told  you 
bow  much  he  had  been  to  me  during  these  long,  weary  years  of 
illness.  But  he  was  almost  as  much  to  eveiy  one^  ritih  laid 
po(»,  from  my  lady  down  to  Miss  Galindo's  Sally.  ' 

The  villagcj  too,  had  a  difS^rent  look  aflbdut  it.  I  vai  Btae  X 
could  not  tell  you  what  caused'  the  change  ;  but  there  were  n6 
more  louBging  young  men  to  form  a  group  at  the  ci<os6^road,  at 
fttimoof  daywhen  young  men  ought  to-be  at  wiork.  I  dont 
say  this  was  all  Mr.  Gray's  doings*  for  there  really  was*  so  much 
to  do'  in  the  fields^that  there  was  but  Httle  time  for  loungiiig 
now^a^days.  And  the '  childi^  Were  hushed  up  in  school, 
&nd  better'  b^iaved  out  oi  it,'  too,  tiian  in  tiie  dayis  vtrh^n  I 
tised  to  be*  able  to  go  my  lady'is  eAionds  in  the  village^.  I  weiit 
80  little  about  now,^  that  I  am  sure  I^ca^'t  teU  wha'Mi^ 
Oalmder'ibund  to  scold;  and  yet  she  lt»(^B6d  so  \0BlI'aaid  M 
bappy  that!  thiidc  she  must'have  had^her^aeeustomied  porticA 
of  that  wholesome  exercise. 

Before  I  left  Ha&buzy,'tibe  runHmr  i^t  Gaptiyiii  JatdeiM  iTM^ 

s2 
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going  to  many  Miss  Brooke,  Baker  Brooke's  eldest  daughter, 
who  had  only  a  sister  to  share  his  property  with  her,  was 
confirmed.  He  himself  annonnced  it  to  my  lady ;  nay,  more, 
with  a  courage,  gained,  I  suppose,  in  his  former  profession, 
where, -as  I  have  heard,  he  had  led  his  ship  into  many  a  post  of 
danger,  he  asked  her  kdyship,  the  Oonntess  Ludlow,  if  lie 
might  bring  his  bride  elect,  (the  Baptist  baker^s  daught^ !)  and 
present  her  to  my  lady  I 

I  am  glad  I  was  not  present  when  he  made  this  request ;  1 
should  have  felt  so  much  ashamed  for  him,  and  I  could  not 
have  helped  being  .anxious  till  I  heard  my  lady's  answer,  if  1 
had  been  there.  Of  course  she  acceded ;  but  I  can  femcy  the 
graye  surprise  of  her  look.    I  wonder  if  Captain  James  noticed  it. 

I  hardly  dared  ask  my  lady,  after  the  interview  had  taken 
place,  what  she  thought  of  the  bride  elect ;  but  I  hinted  mj 
curiosity,  and  she  told  me,  that  if  the  young  person  had  applied 
to  Mrs.  Medlicott,  for  the  situation  of  cook,  and  Mrs.  Medlicott 
had  engaged  her,  she  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  yery 
suitable  arrangement.  I  understood  from  this  how  little  she 
thought  a  marriage  with  Captain  James,  B.N.,  suitable. 

About  a  year  after  I  left  Hanbury,  I  receiyed  a  letter  from 
Miss  Galindo ;  I  think  I  can  find  it. — ^Tes,  this  is  it. 

'Hanbmy,  May4,1811. 
Deab  Mabgabst, 

'  Tou  ask  for  news  of  us  all.  Don't  you  know  there  is  no 
'  news  in  Hanbury  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  event  here  ?  Now, 

*  if  you  have  answered  "  Yes,"  in  your  own  mind  to  these 

<  questions,  you  have  Mien  into  my  teip,  and  never  were  more 

<  mistaken  in  your  life.    Hanbury  is  fall  of  news ;  and  we  have 

<  more  events  on  our  hands  than  we  know  what  to  do  with.   I 

<  will  take  them  in  the  order  of  the  newspapers — births,  deaths, 

<  and  marriages.     In  the  matter  of  births,  Jenny  Lucas  has  had 

*  twins  not  a  week  ago.     Sadly  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  jon'U 

*  say.    Very  true :  but  then  tihey  died ;  so  their  birth  did  not 

*  much  signify.    My  cat  has  kittened,  too ;  she  has  had  three 

*  kittens,  which  agaiu  you  may  observe  is  too  much  of  a  goo^ 

*  thing ;  and  so  it  would  be,  if  it  were  not  for  the  next  item  of 

*  intelligence  I  shall  lay  before  you.    Captain  and  Mrs.  J^sa^ 
<have  token  the  old  house  next  Pearson's;  and  the  hovaei^ 


my  cat's  kittening  decided  me  to  go 
'hopes  she  wanted  a  cat ;  which  she  £d  like  a  sensible  woman, 
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*  as  I  do  belieye  she  is,  in  spite  of  Baptism,  Bakers,  Bread,  and 
'Birmingham,  and  something  worse  than  all,  which  yon  shall 
<hear  abont,  if  joull  onlj  be  patient.  As  I  had  got  my  best 
'bomiet  on,  the  one  I  bought  when  poor  Lord  Ludlow  was  last 
'at  Hanbury  in  '99 — I  thought  it  a  great  condescension  in 
'myself  (always  remembering  the  date  of  the  Galindo  ba- 
'ronetcy)  to  go  and  call  on  the  bride ;  though  I  don't  think  so 
'much  of  myself  in  my  every-day  clothes,  as  you  know.  But 
^who  should  I  find  there  but  my  Lady  Ludlow !  She  looks  as 
'frail  and  delicate  as  ever,  but  is,  I  think,  in  better  heart  ever 
'  since  that  old  city  merchant  of  a  Hanbury  took  it  into  his  head 
'  that  he  was  a  cadet  of  the  Hanburys  of  Hanbury,  and  lefb  her 
'  that  handsome  legacy.  I'll  warrant  you  that  the  mortgage  was 
'paid  off  pretty  fast;  and  Mr.  Homer's  money — or  my  lady's 

*  money,  or  Harry  Gregson's  money,  call  it  which  you  will — ^is 
'  invested  in  his  name,  all  right  and  tight ;  and  they  do  talk  of 
'his  being  captain  of  his  school,  or  Grecian,  or  something,  and 
'going  to  college,  after  all  I  Harry  Gregson  the  poacher's  son  I 
'Well  I  to  be  sure,  we  are  living  in  strange  times  I 

'  But  I  have  not  done  with  the  marriages  yet.  Captain  James's 

*  is  all  very  well,  but  no  one  cares  for  it  now,  we  are  so  full  of 
'  Mr.  Gray's.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Gray  is  going  to  be  married, 
'  and  to  nobody  else  but  my  little  Bessy  !  I  tell  her  she  will 
'  have  to  nurse  him  half  the  days  of  her  life,  he  is  such  a  frail 
'  little  body.  But  she  says  she  does  not  care  for  that ;  so  that 
'  his  body  holds  his  soul,  it  is  enough  for  her.  She  has  a  good 
'  spirit  and  a  brave  heart,  has  my  Bessy !  It  is  a  great 
'  advantage  that  she  won't  have  to  mark  her  clothes  over  again ; 
'  for  when  she  had  knitted  herseK  her  last  set  of  stockings,  I 

*  told  her  to  put  G  for  Ghdindo,  if  she  did  not  choose  to  put  it 
^  for  Gibson,  for  she  should  be  my  child  if  she  was  no  one  else's. 
*And  now  you  see  it  stands  for  Gray.  So  there  are  two 
'  marriages,  and  what  more  would  you  have  ?    And  she  promises 

*  to  take  another  of  my  kittens. 

'  Now,  as  to  deaths,  old  Fanner  Hale  is  dead — ^poor  old  man, 
^  I  should  think  his  wife  thought  it  a  good  riddance,  for  he  beat 

*  her  every  day  that  he  was  drunk,  and  he  was  never  sober,  in 

*  spite  of  Mr.  Gray.  I  don't  think  (as  I  tell  him)  that 
'  Iftr.  Gray  would  ever  have  found  courage  to  speak  to  Bessy  as 
'  long  as  Farmer  Hale  lived,  he  took  the  old  gentleman's  sins  so 
'  much  to  heart,  and  seemed  to  think  it  was  cJl  his  fault  for  not 
'being  able  to  make  a  sinner  into  a  saint.     The  parish  bull  is 

*  dead  too.  I  never  was  so  glad  in  my  Hfe.  But  they  say  we 
'are  to  have  a  new  one  in  his  place.    In  the  meantime  I 
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*  cross  the  common  in  peace,  which  is  very  convenient  jnst  now, 

*  when  I  have  so  often  to  go  to  Mr.  Graj's  to  see  about  famishing. 

*  Now  you  think  I  have  told  you  all  the  Hanbniy  news,  don't 

*  yon  ?    Not  so.     The  very  greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  come.    I 

*  won't  tantalize  you,  but  just  out  with  it,  for  yon  would  neye^ 

*  guess  it.  My  Lady  Ludlow  has  given  a  party,  just  like  any 
'plebeian  amongst  us.     We  had  tea  and  toast   in  the  bke 

*  drawing-room,  old  John  Footman  waiting  witii  Tom  Diggles,  the 

*  lad  that  used  to  frighten  away  crows  in  Farmer'  Hale's  fields^ 

*  following  in  my  lady's  liveiy,  hair  powdered  and  everything. 

*  Mrs.  Medlicott  made  tea  in  my  lady's  own  room.  My  lady 
'looked  like  a  splendid  fairy  queen  of  matare  age,  in  blade 
^  velvet,  and  the  old  lace,  which  I  have  never  seen  her  wear  before 
'.  since  my  lord's  death.  But  the  company  ?  you'll  say.  Why,  we 
'  had  the  parson  of  Clover,  and  the  parson  of  Headleigh,  and  the 

*  parson  of  Meiribank,  and  the  three  parsonesses ;  and  Farmer 
'  Donkin,  and  two  Mss  Sonkins ;  and  Mr.  Gray  (of  course), 
'  and  myself  and  Bessy ;  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  James  ;  yes,  and 
'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooke;  think  of  that  I  I  am  not  sure  the 
'  parsons  liked  it ;  but  he  was  there.  For  he  has  been  helping 
'  Captain  James  to  get  my  lady's  land  into  order ;  and  then  his 
'daughter  married  the  agent;  and  Mr.  Gray  (who  x>ughft  to 
'  know)  says  that,  after  all.  Baptists  are  not  such  bad  people ; 
'and  he  was  right  against  them  at  one  time,  as  you  may 
'  remember.  •  Mrs.  Brooke  is  a  rough  diamond,  to  be  tioie* 
'  People  have  said  that  of  me,  I  know.  But,  being  a  Galindo, 
'  I  learnt  manners;  in  my  youth  and  can  take  them  up  when  I 
'  choose^    But  Mrs.  Brooke  never  learnt  manners,  I'll  be  bonnd. 

When  John  Footman  handed  her  the  tray  with  the  tea-cnpB, 
'  she  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she  were  sorely  puzzled  by  that  tray 
'  of  going  on.  I  was  sitting  next  to  her,  so  I  pretended  not  to 
'  see  her  perplexity,  and  put  her  cream  and  sugar  in  for  heTf 
'  and  was  all  ready  to  pop  it  into  her  hands, — when  who  should 
'  come  up,  but  that  impudent  lad  Tom  Diggles  (I  call  him  lad, 
'  for  all  his  hair  is  powdered,  for  you  know  that  it  is  not  natural 
'  gray  hair),  with  his  tray  fcdl  of  cakes  and  what  not,  all  as  good 
'as  Mrs.  Medlicott  could  make  them.  By  this  time,  I  should 
'  tell  you,  all  the  parsonesses  were  looking  at  Mrs.  Brooke,  iot 
^she  had  «hown  her  want  of  breeding  before;  and  the 
'  parsonesses,  who  were  just  a  step  above  her  in  manners,  weio 
<  Yory  mach  inclined  to  imile  at  her  doings  and  sayings.  WeU  I 
'what  does  she  do,  but  pull  out  a  clean  Bandanna  pocket 
'  handkerchief,  all  red  and  yellow  silk,  spread  it  over  h^r  b^^ 
'  silk  gown ;  it  was,  like  enough,  a  new  one.  for  I  had  it  £^ 
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<  Sallj,  who  had  it  from  her  cousiii  Molly,  who  is  daiiy-woinan 
'at  the  Brookes',  that  the  Brookes  were  mighty  set-up  with  an 
'inTitation  to  drink  tea  at  the  Hall.     There  we  were»  Tom 

<  Diggles  even  on  the  grin  (I  wonder  how  long  it  is  since  he  was 

*  own  brother  to  a  scarecrow,  only  not  so  decently  dressed^  and 
'  Mrs.  Parsoness  of  Headleigh, — I  forget  her  name,  and  it's  no 
'matter,  for  she's  an  ill-bred  creatnre,  I  hope  Bessy  will  behave 
'  herself  better — ^was  right-down  bursting  with  laughter,  and  aa 
'  near  a  hee-haw  as  eyer  a  donkey  was,  when  what  does  my  lady 
'  do  ?  Ay  I  there's  my  own  dear  Lady  Ludlow,  God  bless  her  t 
'  She  takes  out  her  own  pocket-handkerchief,  all  snowy  cambric, 
'  and  lays  it  softly  down  on  her  velvet  lap,  for  aU  the  world  as; 
'if  she  did  it  every  day  oi  her  life,  just  like  Mn,  Brooke,  the. 
'  baker's  wife ;  and  when  the  one  got  up  to  shake  the  crumbs. 

*  into  the  fire-place,  the  other  did  just  the  same.  But  with  such  a. 
'  grace  I  and  such  a  look  at  us  all  i  Tom  Diggles  went  red  all 
'  over ;  and  Mrs.  Parsoness  of  Headleigh  scarce  spoke  for  the- 
'  rest  of  the  evening ;  and  the  tears  came  into  my  old  silly  eyes  ;.. 
'  and  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  before  silent  and  awkward  in  a  way^ 
'  which  I  tell  Bessy  she  must  cure  him  of,  was  made  so  happy^ 

by  this  pretty  action  of  my  lady's,  that  he  talked  away  aU  the^ 
rest  of  the  evening,  and  was  the  life  of  the  company. 
'  Oh^  Margaret  Dawson  I   I  sometimes  wonder  if  you're  th» 

*  better  off  for  leaving  us.  To  be  sure  you're  with  your  brother^ 
'and  blood  is  blood.     *But  when  I  look  at  my  lady  and 

*  Mr.  Gray^  for  all  they're  so  different,  I  would  not  change  places 
'  with  any  in  England.' 

Alas  !  alas  i  I  never  saw  my  dear  lady  again.  She  died  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  Mr.  Gray  did  not  long 
survive  her.  As  I  dare  say  you  know,  the  Eeverend  Henry 
Gregson  is  now  vicar  of  Hanbury,  and  his  wife  is  the  daught^ 
of  Mr.  Gray  and  Miss  Bessy. 


As  any  one  may  guess,  it  had  taken  Mrs.  Dawson  several 
Monday  evenings  to  narrate  all  this  history  of  the  days  of  her 
youth.  Miss  Duncan  thought  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for 
i&e,  both  in  memory  and  composition,  to  write  out  on  Tuesday 
mornings  all  that  I'  had  heard  the  night  before ;  and  thus  it 
<icuue  to  pass  that  I  have  the  manuscript  of  "  My  Lady  Ludlow  " 
"iow  lying  by  me. 
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Mb.  Dawson  had  often  come  in  and  out  of  the  room  during  the 
time  that  his  cdgter  had  been  telling  ns  abont  Lady  Lndlow. 
He  would  stop,  and  listen  a  little,  and  smile  or  sigh  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  Monday  after  the  dear  old  lady  had  wound  up 
her  tale  (if  tale  it  could  be  called),  we  felt  rather  at  a  loss  what 
to  talk  abont,  we  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
Dawson.  I  remember  I  was  saying,  "  Oh,  dear  1  I  wish  some 
one  would  tell  us  another  story  1"  when  her  brother  said,  as  if 
in  answer  to  my  speech,  that  he  had  drawn  np  a  paper  all  ready 
for  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  that  perhaps  we  might  care 
to  hear  it  before  it  was  sent  off:  it  was  in  a  great  measme 
compiled  from  a  French  book,  published  by  one  of  the  Acade- 
juies,  and  rather  dry  in  itself;  but  to  which  Mr.  Dawson'e 
attention  had  been  directed,  after  a  tour  he  hod  made  in 
England  during  the  past  year,  in  which  he  had  noticed  small 
walled-up  doors  in  unusual  parts  joi  some  old  parish  churches, 
and  had  been  told  that  they  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to 
jbhe  use  of  some  half-heathen  race,  who,  before  the  days  ot 
gipsies,  held  tiie  same  outcast  pariah  position  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  western  Europe.  Mr.  Dawson  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  French  book  which  he  named,  as  containing  the 
fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  this  mysterious  race,  the 
Cagots.  I  did  not  think  I  should  like  hearing  this  paper  as 
much  as  a  story ;  but,  of  course,  as  he  meant  it  kindly,  we 
were  bound  to  submit,  and  I  found  it,  on  the  whole,  more 
interesting  than  I  anticipated. 
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Wx  have  our  prejudices  in  EnglancL  Or,  if  that  assertion 
offends  any  of  my  readers,  I  will  modify  it :  we  have  had  our 
prejudices  in  England.  We  have  tortxured  Jews ;  we  have  burnt 
Ga&olics  and  Protestants,  to  say  nothing  of  a  few  witches  and 
wizards.  We  have  satirized  Puritans,  and  we  have  dressed-up 
Guys.  But,  after  all,  I  do  not  think  we  have  been  so  bad  as  our 
Continental  Mends.  To  be  sore,  our  insular  position  has  kept 
OS  free,  to  a  certain  degree,  from  the  inroads  of  alien  races; 
who,  driven  from  one  land  of  refdge,  steal  into  another  equally 
nnwilling  to  receive  them ;  and  where,  for  long  centuries,  their 
presence  is  barely  endured,  and  no  pains  is  taken  to  conceal 
the  repugnance  which  the  natives  of  ''  pure  blood  "  experience 
towards  them. 

There  yet  remains  a  remnant  of  the  miserable  people  called 
Oagots  in  the  valleys  of  the  P^nees;  in  the  Landes  near 
Bourdeaux;  and,  stretching  up  on  the  west  side  of  France, 
iheir  numbers  become  larger  in  Lower  Brittany.  Even  now, 
the  origin  of  these  families  is  a  word  of  shame  to  them  among 
their  neighbours;  although,  they  are  protected  by  the  law, 
which  confirmed  tiiem  in  &e  equal  rights  of  citizens  about  the 
ond  of  the  last  century.  Before  &en  they  had  lived,  for 
himdreds  of  years,  isolated  from  all  those  who  boasted  of  pure 
blood,  and  tiiey  had  been,  all  this  time,  oppressed  by  cruel 
loeal  edicts.  They  were  truly  what  they  were  popularly  called, 
The  Accursed  Bace. 

All  distinct  traces  of  their  origin  are  lost.  Even  at  the  close 
of  that  period  which  we  call  the  Middle  Ages,  this  was  a 
problem  which  no  one  could  solve ;  and  as  the  traces,  which 
even  then  were  fednt  and  uncertain,  have  vanished  away  one  by 
one,  it  is  a  complete  mystery  at  the  present  day.  Why  they 
Were  accursed  in  the  first  instance,  why  isolated  from  their 
^d,  no  one  knows.  From  the  earliest  accounts  of  their  state 
that  are  yet  remaining  to  us,  it  seems  that  the  names  which 
^ey  gave  each  other  were  ignored  by  the  population  they  lived 
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amongst,  who  spoke  of  them  aa  Grestiaa,  or  Cagots,  jnsi  as  we 
speak  of  aniTnalB  by  their  generic  names.  Their  houses  or  huts 
were  always  phiced  at  some  distance  ont  of  the  villages  of  the 
conntry-folk,  who  unwillingly  called  in  the  services  of  the 
Oagots  as  carpenters,  or  tilers,  or  slaters — ^trades  which  seemed 
appropriated  by  this  nnfortmiata.race-^who  were  forbidden  to 
occupy  land,  or  to  bear  arms,  the  usual  occupations  of  those 
times.  They  had  some  small  right  of  pasturage  on  the  common 
lands,  and  in  the  forests :  but  the  number  of  their  cattle  and 
live-stock  was  strictly  limited  by  the  earliest  la^s  relating 
to  the  Oagots.  They  were  ftX'biddei  by  one  aet  to 'have  more 
than  twenty  sheep;  a  pig,  a  ram,  and  six  geese.  The^  pigw&s 
to  be  fattened  and  killed  for  winter  food;  the  fleece  of  die 
sheep  was  to  clothe  them ;  but  if  the  said  sheep  had  lambs, 
ihey  were  forbidden  to  eat  them.  Their  only  privilege  arising 
£K)m  this  increase  was,  that  they  migjht  choose  out  the  strongest 
and  finest  in  preference  to  keeping  the  old  sheep.  At  Mai&i- 
mas  the  authorities  of  the  commune  came  round,  and  counted 
^over  the  stock  of  each  Oagot.  If  he  had  more  than  his  appointed 
number,  they  were  forfeited;  half  went  to  the  commune,  and 
half  to  the  baillie,  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  commune.  The 
poor  beasts  were  limited  as  to  the  amount  of  common  land 
which  they  might  stray  over  in  search  of  grass.  While  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  commune  might  wander  hi&er 
and  thither  in  search  of  Ihe  sweetest  herbage,  the  deef^eei 
shade,  or  the  coolest  pool  in  which  to  stand  en  the  hot  dajs, 
and  lazily  switch  their  dappled  sides,  the  Gagot  sheep  and  pig 
had  to  learn  imaginary  bounds,  beyond  which  if  th^  strayed; 
any  one  might  saap  them  up,  and  kill  them,  reserving  a  part  ti 
the  flesh  for  his  own  use,  but  graciously  restoring  the  inferior 
parts  to  their  original  owner.  Any  damage  done  by  the  sheep 
was,  however,  fairly  appraised,  and  the  Gagot  paid  no  more  for 
it  ^an  any  other  man  would  have  done. 

Did  a  Oagot  leave  his  poor  cabin,  and  venture  into  the  towni^ 
even  to  render  services  required  of  him  in  the  way  of  his  trad^ 
he  was  bidden  j  by  all  the  municipal  laws,  to  stand  by  and 
temember  his  rude  old  state.  In  cQl  the  towns  and  vilh^  in 
the  large  districts  ertendijdg  on  both  sides  of  the  Fyienees^in 
all  that  part  of  Spain — they  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell 
anything  eatable,  to  walk  in  the  middle  (esteemed  the  better) 
part  of  the  streets,  to  come  within  the  gates  before  sunrise,  or 
to  be  found  after  sunset  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  But 
fitill,  as  the  Oagots  were  good-looking  men,  and  (although  thev 
bore  certain  natural  market  of  their  caste,  of  which  I  shall  spetk 
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bj-and-by)  wore  not  easily  distiDgiilBhed  by  oasnal  peaaen-by 

from  other  men,  they  were  compelled  to  wear  some  distmcti^ 
peculiarity  which  should  arrest  the  eye;  and,  in  the  greater 
nmxiber  of  towns,  it  was  decreed  that  the  ontward  sign  of  a 
Cagot  should  be  a  piece  of  red  doth  sewed  conspicuously  on 
the  front  of  his  dress.  In  other  towns,  the  mark  of  Gagoteria 
was  the  foot  of  a  duck  or  a  goose  hung  oyer  their  left  shoulder, 
BO  as  to  be  seen  by  any  one  meeting  them.  After  a  time,  the 
more  conyenient  badge  of  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  cat  out  in  the 
shape  of  a  dnck*s  foot,  was  adopted.  If  any  Oagot  was  fonnd 
in  any  town  or  yillage  without  his  badge,  he  had  to  pay  a  finA 
of  fiye  souBy  and  to  lose  his  dress.  He  was  expected  to  shrink 
away  from  any  passer-by,  for  fear  that  their  clothes  should 
tonch  each  other;  or  else  to  stand  still  in  some  comer  or  by<- 
place.  If  the  Cagots  were  thirsty  during  the  days  which  they 
passed  in  those  towns  where  their  presence  was  barely  snfliared, 
they  had  no  means  of  quenching  their  thirst,  for  they  were 
forbidden  to  enter  into  the  little  cabarets  or  tayems.  Even  the 
water  gushing  out  of  the  common  fountain  was  prohibited  to 
them.  Far  away,  in  their  own  squaHd  yillage,  there  was  the 
Cagot  fountain,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  drink  of  any  other 
water.  A  Cagot  woman  haying  to  make  purchases  in  the  town, 
was  liable  to  be  flogged  out  of  it  if  she  went  to  buy  anything 
except  on  a  Monday — a  day  on  which  all  other  people  who 
could,  kept  their  houses  for  fear  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
accursed  race. 

In  the  Pays  Basque,  the  prejudicesr— and  for  some  time  the 
laws — ran  stronger  against  them  than  any  which  I  haye  hitherto 
zoentioned.  The  Basque  Cagot  was  not  allowed  to  possess 
sheep.  He  might  keep  a  pig. for  proyision^  but  his  pig  had  no 
right  of  pasturage.  He  might  cut  and  cany  grass  for  the  ass, 
which  was  the  (mly  other  animal  he  was  permitted  to  own ;  and 
this  ass  was  permitted,  because  its  existence  was  rather  an 
advantage  to  Uie  oppressor,  who  constantly  availed  himself  of 
the  Cagot's  mechanical  skil^,  and  was  glad  to  have  him  and  hia 
tools  easily  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  race  was  repulsed  by  the  State.  XJ^der  the  small  local 
governments  they  could  hold  no  post  whatsoever.  And  they 
were  barely  tolerated  by  the  Church,  although  they  were  good 
GathoHcs,  and  zealous  frequenters  of  the  mass.  They  might 
only  enter  the  churches  by  a  small  door  set  apart  for  them, 
through  which  no  one  of  the  pure  race  ever  passed.  This  door 
was  low,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  make  an  obeisance.  It  was 
occasionally  surrounded  by  sculpture,  which  invariably  tepze<^ 
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sented  an  oak-branch  with  a  dove  abo^e  it.  When  they  weie 
once  in,  they  might  not  go  to  the  holy  water  used  by  others. 
They  had  a  b^nitier  of  Sieir  own ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to 
share  in  the  consecrated  bread  when  that  was  handed  ronnd  to 
the  belieyers  of  the  pure  race.  The  Gagots  stood  afar  ofi^  near 
the  door.  There  were  certain  boundaries — ^imaginary  lines— 
on  the  nave  and  in  the  isles  which  they  might  not  pass.  In  one 
or  two  of  the  more  tolerant  of  the  Pyrenean  villages,  the  blessed 
bread  was  o£Eered  to  the  Cagots,  the  priest  standing  on  one  side 
of  the  bomidary,  and  giving  the  pieces  of  bread  on  a  long  wooden 
fork  to  each  person  successively. 

When  the  Cagot  died,  he  was  interred  apart,  in  a  plot  of 
burying-ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  cemetery.  Under  such 
laws  and  prescriptions  as  I  have  described,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  generally  too  poor  to  have  much  property  for  his  children 
to  inherit ;  but  certain  descriptions  of  it  were  forfeited  to  the 
commune.  The  only  possession  which  all  who  were  not  of  his 
own  race  refused  to  touch,  was  his  furniture.  That  was  tainted, 
infectious,  unclean — fit  for  none  but  Cagots. 

When  such  were,  for  at  least  three  centuries,  the  prevalent 
usages  and  opinions  with  regard  to  this  oppressed  race,  it  is  not 
suprising  that  we  read  of  occasional  outbursts  of  ferocious  vio- 
lence on  their  part.  In  the  Basses-Pyrenees,  for  instance,  it  is 
only  about  a  hundred  years  since,  that  the  Cagots  of  Eehouilhes 
rose  up  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Lourdes,  and  got  the  better  of  them,  by  their  magical  powers,  as  it 
is  said.  The  people  of  Lourdes  were  conquered  and  slain,  and 
their  ghastly,  bloody  heads  served  the  triumphant  Cagots  for  balls 
to  play  at  ninepins  with  I  The  local  parliaments  had  begun,  by 
this  time,  to  perceive  how  oppressive  was  the  ban  of  public  opinion 
under  which  the  Cagots  lay,  and  were  not  inclined  to  enforce  too 
severe  a  punishment.  Accordingly,  the  decree  of  the  parliament 
of  Toulouse  condemned  only  the  leading  Cagots  concerned  in  tiuB 
af&ay  to  be  put  to  death,  and  that  henceforward  and  for  ever  no 
Cagot  was  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  town  of  Lourdes  by  any 
gate  but  that  called  Capdet-poTurtet :  they  were  only  to  be  allowed 
to  walk  under  the  rain-gutters,  and  neither  to  sit,  eat,  nor  drink 
in  the  town.  If  they  failed  in  observing  any  of  these  rules,  tiie 
parliament  decreed,  in  the  spirit  of  Shylock,  that  the  disobedient 
Cagots  should  have  two  strips  of  flesh,  weighing  never  more 
than  two  ounces  a-piece,  cut  out  from  each  side  of  their  spines. 

In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  it  was  con- 
sidered no  more  a  crime  to  kill  a  Cagot  than  to  destroy  obnoxions 
vermin.    A  *'  nest  of  Cagots,"  as  the  old  accounts  phrase  it,  had 
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assembled  in  a  deserted  castle  of  Mauyezin,  about  the  year  six- 
teen hundred ;  and,  certainly,  they  made  themselves  not  very 
agreeable  neighbours,  as  they  seemed  to  enjoy  their  reputation 
of  magicians ;  and,  by  some  acoustic  secrets  which  were  known 
to  them,  all  sorts  of  meanings  and  groanings  were  heard  in  the 
neighbomring  forests,  very  mnch  to  ti^e  alarm  of  the  good  people 
of  tiie  pure  race ;  who  could  not  cut  off  a  withered  branch  for 
firewood,  but  some  tmearthly  sound  seemed  to  fill  the  air,  nor 
drink  water  which  was  not  poisoned,  because  the  Cagots  would 
persist  in  filling  their  pitchers  at  the  same  running  stream. 
Added  to  these  grievances,  the  various  pilferings  perpetually 
going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  made  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  towns  and  hamlets  believe  that  they  had  a  very  suffi- 
cient cause  for  wishing  to  murder  all  the  Cagots  in  the  Ch&teau 
de  Mauvezin.     But  it  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  only 
accessible  by  a  drawbridge;  besides  which,  the  Cagots  were 
fierce  and  vigilant.     Some  one,  however,  proposed  to  get  into 
their  confidence ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  pretended  to  fall  ill 
close  to  their  path,  so  that  on  returning  to  their  stronghold 
they  perceived  him,  and  took  him  in,  restored  him  to  health, 
and  made  a  fidend  of  him.  One  day,  when  they  were  all  playing 
at  ninepins  in  the  woods,  their  tre^M^herous  Mend  left  the  party 
on  pretence  of  being  thirsty,  and  went  back  into  the  castle, 
drawing  up  the  bridge  after  he  had  passed  over  it,  and  so 
cutting  off  their  means  of  escape  into  safety.     Then,  going  up 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  castle,  he  blew  a  horn,  and  the  pure 
race,  who  were  lying  in  wait  on  the  watch  for  some  such  signal, 
fell  upon  the  Cagots  at  their  games,  and  slew  them  all.    For 
this  murder  I  find  no  punishment  decreed  in  the  parliament  of 
Toulouse,  or  elsewhere. 

As  any  intermarriage  with  the  pure  race  was  strictly  for* 
bidden,  and  as  there  were  books  kept  in  eveiy  commune  in 
which  the  names  and  habitations  of  the  reputed  Cagots  were 
^tten,  these  unfortunate  people  had  no  hope  of  ever  becoming 
blended  with  the  rest  of  the  population.  Did  a  Cagot  marriage 
take  place,  the  couple  were  serenaded  with  satirical  songs. 
They  also  had  minstrels,  and  many  of  their  romances  are  still 
current  in  Brittany;  but  they  did  not  attempt  to  naake  any 
reprisals  of  satire  or  abuse.  Their  disposition  was  amiable, 
and  their  intelligence  great.  Indeed,  it  required  both  these 
qualities,  and  their  great  love  of  mechanical  labour,  to  make 
&eir  lives  tolerable. 

At  last,  they  began  to  petition  that  they  might  receive  some 
protection  from  the  laws ;  and,  towards  titie  end  of  the  seven- 
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tMrtIk  eerstary,-  ^e  judioial  power  took  tihdar  (Side.  But  iiiej 
gained  little  by  this.  Law  ooiild.  not  prevail  against  custom  r 
and,  in  the  ten  or  twenty  years  just  preceding' ihe  finst  "FreDsk 
reyolntion,  the  prejudice  in  France  against  the  Cagots^ambimied 
to  fierce  and  posttive  abhorrence^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Gagots  Gt 
Navarre  complained  to  the  Pope,  that  they  were  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  of  men,  and  acenrsed  by  theOhnroh,  beoaiise^eir 
ancestors  had  given  help  to  a  certain  Cotmt  iEtaymond  of  Tonlonse 
in  his  revolt  against  the  Holy  See.    They  entreated  his  hoHnesff 
not  to  visit  upon  them  tibe  sins  of  tibeir  fathers.  The  Pope  issued 
a  bull — on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  fifteen  hnndred  and  fifteen- 
ordering  them  to  be  well-treated  aAd  to  be  adamtted'  to'the  same 
privileges  as  other  men.    He  charged  Don  Jnan  de  Santa  Msm 
of  Pampeluna  to  see  to  the  exeontion  of  this  boll.  Bat  Don  Jmat 
was  slow  to  help^  and  the  poor  Spanish  Cagots  grew  iinpatient, 
and  resolved  to  try  the  secular  power.  They  accordingly  applied 
to  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  and  were  opposed  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.     First,  ii  was  stated  that  timir  ancestors  had  had 
«  nothing  to  do  with  Baymond  Count  of  Toulouse,  or  with  any 
such  kni^tly  personage  $  that  they  were  in  fiEust  descendants  d 
GlehaEi,  servant  of  EHsha  (second  book  of  Kings, 'fifth  chapter, 
twenty-seventh  verse),  who  had  been  accursed  by  hiffSEiaBter  for 
his  fraud  upon  Naaman,  and  doomed,  he  and  his  desoendnnts,  to 
be  lepers  for  evermore.     Name,  Clagots  or  Gahets;   Gadieis^ 
Gehazites.  What  can  be  more  clear?  *  And  if  that  is  not  enough, 
and  you  tell  us  that  the  Cagots  are*  not  lepers  now ;  we  reply  ^ 
there  are-  two  kinds  of  leprosy,  one  pereeptible  and  tibe  other 
imperceptible,  even  to  the  p»*son  suffering  from  it.     Besides,  it 
is  the  country  talk,  that  where  the  Cagot  treads,  ih»  grass  withen^ 
proving  the  unnatural  heat  of  his  body.  Many  czedible  and  ianst- 
worthy  witnesses  will  also.  teE  you  that,  if  «  Cagot  hidds  A 
freshly-gathered  apple  in  his  hand,  it  will  shrivel  and  wither  19 
in  an  hour's  time  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  kept  for  a  idiole 
winter  in  a  dry  room.    They  are  bom  with  tails ;  although  the 
parents  are  cunning  enough  ta'pinch  them  off  immediately.  Bo 
you  doubt  this  ?  If  it  is  not  trqe,  why  do  the  children  of  tbuspure 
race  delight  in  sewing  on  sheep's  tails  to  the  dress  of  any  C»got 
who  is  so  absorbed  in  his  work  as  not  to  perceive^  them  ?    And 
their  bodily  smell  is  so  horrible  and  detestable  that  it  shows  tiwi 
they  must  be  h^etioa  of  some  vile  and  pensiciou&desariptiaii,  ^ 
do  we  not  read  of  the  incense  of  good  workers,  and  the  fiagnmoa 
of  holiness?" 

Such  were  literally  the  argumaits  by  which  the  Cagots  «r8M 
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tluown  back  iato  »  ygot99  posidon  ihaa  oyer,  as  ^fietr  as  regarded 
their  pghts  as  citizeiiB,  The  Pope  insisted  that  they  should 
lec^ve  all  their  eocleOAstical  pri^eges.  The  Spanidi  priests 
said  xLoihiiig ;  but  tacitly  refiuied  to  idlow  the  Cagots  to  mingle 
with  the  rest  of  the  MthM,  either  dead  or  aUve*  The  accursed 
race  obtained  laws  in  their  ^yovx  from  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth ;  which,  however,  there  was  no  one  to  cany  into  effect.  As 
a  sort  of  zeyenge  for  their  want  of  submission,  and  for  theii^ 
impertinence  in  daring  to  complain,  their  tools  were  all  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  local  authorities :  an  old  man  and  all  his 
family  died  of  starvation,  being  no  longer  allowed  to  ficdi. 

They  could  not  emigrate.  Even  to  remove  their  poor  mad 
habitations,  from  one  spot  to  another,  excited  anger  and  sxispicion* 
To  be  sure, .  in  sixteen  hundred  and .  ninety-five;  the  Spanish 
govenuBfint  ordered  the  alcaldes  to  search  out  all  the  Cagots, 
and  to  expel  tiiem  before  two  months  had  expired,  under  pain  of 
having  ^ity  ducats  to  pay  for  every  Cagot  remaining  in  Spain  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  rose 
up  and  logged  out  any  of  the  miseraUe  race  who  might  be  in  Hieir 
neighbourhood ;  but  the  French  were  on  their  guard  against  this 
enforced  irruption,  and  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  France, 
Numbers  were  hunted  up  into  the  inhospitable  Pyrenees,  and 
there  died  of  starvation,  or  became  a  prey  to  wild  beasts.  They 
were  obliged  to  wear  both  gloves  and  shoes  when  they  were  thus 
put  to  flight,  otherwise  the  $tones  and  herbage  they  trod  upon 
and  the  balustrades  of  the  bridges  that  they  handled  in  crossing, 
would,  according  to  popular  belief,^  have  become  poisonous. 

And  all  this  time,  there  was  nolliing  remarkable  or  disgusting 
in  the  oatward  appearance  of  this  unfortmtate  people.  There  was 
nothing  about  them  to  opuntena»ee  the  idea  of  their  being  lepers 
— the  most,  natural  mode  of  accounting  for  the  abhorrence  in 
which  ttey  were  held.  They  were  repc^dly  examined  by  learned 
doctors,  whose  experiments,  although  singular  and  rude,  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  humanity.  For  instance,  the 
surgeons  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  in  sixteen  hundred,  bled  twenty-^ 
two  Cagots,  in  order  to  examine  and  analyze  their  blood.  They 
were  young  and  healthy  people  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  doctors 
Boem  to  have  expected  that  ^ey  should  have  been  able  to  extract 
some  new  kind  of  salt  from  their  blood  which  might  account  for 
the  wonderful  heat  of  tl^eir  bodies.  3ut  th^ir  blood  was  just  like 
that  of  other  people.  SomQ  of , these  medical  men<  have  left  us  a 
description  of  the  genenkl,apppara:iic§  of  -this  up^rtunate  race,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  more  numerous  and  less  intermixed  than 
they  are  now.    The  familjles  e^^sti^g.iii  the  south  and  west  of 
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Franoe,  who  are  reputed  to  be  of  Oagot  descent  at  this  day,  are, 
like  their  ancestors,  tall,  largely  made,  and  powerfiil  in  frame; 
fair  and  ruddy  in  complexion,  with  gray-bine  eyes,  in  which  some 
observers  see  a  pensive  heaviness  of  look.  Their  lips  are  thick, 
but  well-formed.  Some  of  the  reports  name  their  sad  erpressioD 
of  conntenance  wilh  surprise  and  suspicion — '*  They  are  not  gay, 
like  other  folk."  The  wonder  would  be  if  they  were.  Dr.  Guyon, 
the  medical  man  of  the  last  century  who  has  lefb  the  clearest 
report  on  the  health  of  the  Cagots,  speaks  of  the  vigorons  old  age 
they  attain  to.  In  one  feunily  alone,  he  found  a  man  of  seventy- 
four  years  of  age;  a  woman  as  old,  gathering  cherries;  and 
another  woman,  aged  eighty-three,  was  lying  on  the  grass,  having 
her  hair  combed  by  her  great-grandchildren.  Dr.  Guyon  and 
other  surgeons  examined  into  the  subject  of  the  horribly  infections 
smell  which  the  Cagots  were  said  to  leave  behind  them,  and  upon 
everything  they  touched ;  but  they  could  perceive  nothing  unusoal 
on  this  head.  They  also  examined  their  ears,  which  according 
to  common  belief  (a  belief  existing  to  this  day),  were  differently 
shaped  from  those  of  other  people ;  being  round  and  gristly,  with- 
out the  lobe  of  flesh  into  which  the  ear-ring  is  inserted.  They 
decided  that  most  of  the  Cagots  whom  they  examined  had  the 
ears  of  this  ronnd  shape ;  but  they  gravely  added,  that  they  saw 
no  reason  why  this  shoidd  exclude  them  frrom  the  good-will  of 
men,  and  frrom  the  power  of  holding  office  in  Church  and  State. 
They  recorded  the  fact,  that  the  children  of  the  towns  ran  baaing 
after  any  Cagot  who  had  been  compelled  to  come  into  the  streets 
to  make  purchases,  in  allusion  to  diis  peculiarity  of  the  shape  of 
the  ear,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  ears  of  the  sheep  as 
they  are  cut  by  the  shepherds  in  this  district.  Dr.  Guyon  names 
the  case  of  a  beautiful  Cagot  girl,  who  sang  most  sweetly,  and 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  sing  canticles  in  the  organ-loft.  The 
organist,  more  musician  than  bigot,  allowed  her  to  come;  but  the 
indignant  congregation,  finding  out  whence  proceeded  that  clear, 
fresh  voice,  rushed  up  to  the  organ-loft,  and  chased  the  girl 
out,  bidding  her  "  remember  her  ears,"  and  not  commit  the  sacri- 
lege of  singing  praises  to  God  along  with  the  pure  race. 

But  this  medical  report  of  Dr.  Guyon's — bringing  facts  and 
arguments  to  confirm  his  opinion,  that  there  was  no  phymcal 
reason  why  the  Cagots  should  not  be  received  on  terms  of  social 
equality  by  the  rest  of  the  world — did  no  more  for  his  clients 
than  the  legal  decrees  promulgated  two  centuries  before  had  done. 
The  French  proved  the  truth  of  the  saying  in  Hudibras — 

He  that's  convmced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
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And,  indeed,  the  being  convinced  by  Dr.  Gnyon  tliat  thoy  ongbt 
to  leceiye  Cagots  as  f eUow-creatmeB,  only  made  them  more  rabid 
in  declaring'^t  they  would  not.  One  or  two  little  occnirences 
which  are  recorded,  show  that  the  bitterness  of  the  repugnance 
to  the  Oagots  was  in  foil  force  at  the  time  jnst  preceding  the  first 
French  levolntion.  There  was  a  M.  d'Abedos,  the  curate  of 
Lonrbes,  and  brother  to  the  seigneur  of  the  neighbouring  castle, 
who  was  living  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty ;  he  was  well- 
educated  for  the  time,  a  travelled  man,  and  sensible  and  moderate 
in  all  respects  but  that  of  his  abhorrence  of  the  Cagots :  he  would 
insult  them  from  the  very  altar,  calling  out  to  them,  as  they  stood 
a&r  ofi^  "  Oh  I  ye  Cagots,  damned  for  evermore  1"  One  day,  a 
half-blind  Cagot  stumbled  and  touched  the  censer  borne  before 
this  Abb^  de  Lourbes.  He  was  immediately  turned  out  of  the 
church,  and  forbidden  ever  to  re-enter  it.  One  does  not  know 
how  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  very  brother  of  this  bigoted 
abb^,  the  seigneur  of  the  village,  went  and  married  a  Cagot  girl ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  the  abb^  brought  a  legal  process  against  him, 
and  had  his  estates  taken  from  him,  solely  on  account  of  his 
marriage,  which  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  a  Cagot,  against 
whom  the  old  law  was  still  in  force.  The  descendimts  of  this 
Seigneur  de  Lourbes  are  simple  peasants  at  this  very  day,  work- 
ing on  the  lands  which  belonged  to  their  grandfather. 

This  prejudice  against  mixed  marriages  remained  prevalent 
until  very  lately.  The  tradition  of  the  Cagot  descent  lingered 
among  the  people,  long  after  the  laws  against  the  accursed  race 
were  abolished.  A  Breton  girl,  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
two  lovers  each  of  reputed  Cagot  descent,  employed  a  notary  to 
examine  their  pedigrees,  and  see  which  of  the  two  had  least  Cagot 
in  him ;  and  to  that  one  she  gave  her  hand.  In  Brittany  tiie 
prejudice  seems  to  have  been  more  virulent  than  anywhere  else. 
M.  Emile  Souvestre  records  proofs  of  the  hatred  borne  to  them 
in  Brittany  so  recently  as  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
Just  lately  a  baker  at  Hennebon,  having  married  a  girl  of  Cagot 
descent,  lost  all  his  custom.  The  godfather  and  godmother  of 
a  Cagot  child  became  Cagots  themselves  by  the  Breton  laws, 
unless,  indeed,  the  poor  little  baby  died  before  attaining  a  certain 
number  of  days.  They  had  to  eat  the  butchers'  meat  condemned 
as  unhealthy ;  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  they  were  considered 
to  have  a  right  to  every  cut  loaf  turned  upside  down,  witii  its 
cut  side  towiu:ds  the  door,  and  might  enter  any  house  in  which 
they  saw  a  loaf  in  this  position,  and  carry  it  away  with  them. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  uiere  was  the  skeleton  of  a  hand  hanging 
up  as  an  offering  in  a  Breton  church  near  Quimperle,  and  the 
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tradition  "was,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  a  rioh  Cagot  who  had  dared 
to  take  holy  water  otit  of  the  ^tial-t>6mtier,  some  timeat-tte 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Loais  the  Sixteenth ;  which  an  old 
soldier  witnessing,  he  lay  in  wait,  and  the  next  time  the  offender 
approached  ihe  b^nitier  he  cnt  off  his  hand,  and  hnng  it  np,  drip- 
ping with  blood,  as  an  offering  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  church. 
The  poor  Cagots  in  Brittany  petitioned  ag^dnst  their  opprobrioiis 
name,  and  begged  to  be  distinguished  by  l^e  appelation  of  Malan- 
drins.  To  English  ears  one  is  much  the  same  as  the  other,  as 
neither  conveys  any  meaning ;  bnt,  to  this  day,  the  descendfoits 
of  the  Cagots  do  not  like  to  have  tiiis  name  applied  to  them,  pre- 
ferring that  of  Malandrin. 

The  French  Cagots  tried  to  destroy  all  the  records  of  their 
pariah  descent,  in  the  commotions  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine ;  bnt  if  writings  have  disappeared,  the  tradition  yet 
remains,  and  points  out  such  and  such  a  &mily  as  Cagot,  or 
Malandrin,  or  Oiselier,  according  to  the  old  terms  of  abhorrence. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  learned  men  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  universal  repugnance  in  which  this  weU-nuide, 
powerful  race  are  held.  Some  say  that  the  antipathy  to  them 
took  its  rise  in  the  days  when  leprosy  was  a  dreadfully  prevalent 
disease ;  and  that  the  Cagots  are  more  liable  than  any  other  men 
to  a  kind  of  skin  disease,  not  precisely  leprosy,  but  resembling 
it  in  some  of  its  ^rmptons ;  such  as  dead  wMteness  of  complexion, 
and  swellings  of  the  face  and  extremities.  There  was  also  some 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  Jewish  custom  in  respect  to  lepers,  in 
the  habit  of  the  people ;  who  on  meeting  a  Cagot,  called  out, 
*'  Cagote  ?  Cagote  f*  to  which  they  were  bound  to  reply,  "  Perlnte  1 
perlute  I"  Leprosy  is  not  properly  an  infectious  complaint,  in 
€pite  of  the  horror  in  which  the  Cagot  furniture,  and  the  cloth 
woven  by  them,  are  held  in  some  places ;  the  disorder  is  heredi- 
tary, and  hence  (say  this  body  of  wise  men,  who  have  troubled 
themselves  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Cagoterie)  the  reasonable- 
ness and  the  justice  of  preventing  any  mixed  marriages,  by  which 
this  terrible  tendency  to  leprous  complaints  might  be  spread  far 
and  wide.  Another  authority  says,  that  thou^  the  Cagots  are 
fine-looking  men,  hard-working,  and  good  mechanics,  yet  they 
bear  in  their  faces,  and  show  in  their  actions,  reasons  for  the 
detestation  inVhich  they  are  held :  their  glance,  if  you  meet  it, 
is  the  jettatura,  or  evil-eye,  and  they  are  spiteful,  and  cruel,  and 
deceitful  above  all  other  men.  All  these  qualities  they  derive 
from  their  ancestor  Gehazi,  the  servant  of  Misha,  togetiber  with 
their  tendency  to  leprosy. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  &ey  are  descended  frotn  the  Arian  Goths 
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viko  were  permitted  to  live  in  oertein  places  in  Gnieone  and 
Langaedoc,  after  their  defeat  by  King  Olovis,  on  condition  that 
they  abjured  their  heresy,  and  kept  ^eanaelves  separate  from  all 
other  men  for  ever.  The  principal  reason  alleged  in  support  of 
this  sapposition  of  their  Giothio  descent,  is  the  specionsone  of 
derivation, — ^Chiens  Gets,  Cans  Gt>ts,  GagotSy  equivalent  to.Dogs 
of  Goths, 

Again,  they  were  thought  to  be  Saracens,  coming  £rom  Syria. 
In  oonjfinnation  of  this  idea,  was  the  belief  'that  all  Cagots  were 
possessed  by  a  horrible  smell.  The  Lombards,  also,  were  an 
mifiragrant  race,  or  so  reputed  among  the  Italians :  witness  Pope 
Stephen's  letter  to  Charlemagne,  dissuading  him  from  marrying 
Beitha,  daughter  of  Didier,  King  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards 
boasted  of  Eastern  descent,  and  were  noisome.  The  Cagots  were 
noisome,  and  therefore  must  be  of  Eastern  descent.  "Wbat  could 
be  clearer  ?  Li  addition,  there  was  the  proof  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  Cagot,  which  those  maintaining  the  opinion  of  their 
Saracen  descent  held  to  be  Chiens,  or  Chasseurs  des  Gets,  because 
the  Saracens  chased  the  Goths  out  of  Spain.  Moreover,  the 
Saracens  were  originaUy  Mahometans,  and  as  such  obHged  to 
bathe  seven  times  a-day :  whence  the  badge  of  the  ducVs  foot. 
A  duck  was  a  water-bird:  Mahometans  bathed  in  the  water. 
Proof  upon  proof  I 

Li  Brittany  the  common  idea  was,  they  were  of  Jewish 
descent.  Their  unpleasant  smell  was  again  press^  into  service. 
The  Jews,  it  was  well  known,  had  this  physical  infirmity,  which 
TolQJtii  be  cured  either  by  bathing  in  a  certain  fountain  in  Egypt 
— ^which  was  a  long  way  from  Brittany— or  by  anointing  them- 
selves wiUi  the  blood  of  a  Christian  child.  Blood  gushed  out  of 
the  body  of  every  Cagot  on  Good  Friday.  No  wonder,  if  they 
were  of  Jewish  descent.  It  was  the  only  way  of  accounting  for 
60  portentous  a  &ct.  Again ;  the  Cagots  were  capital  carpenters, 
which  gave  the  Bretons  every  reason  to  believe  tixat  their  ances- 
tors were  the  very  Jews  who  made  the  cross.  When  first  the 
tide  of  emigration  set  from  Brittany  to  America,  the  oppressed 
Cagots  crowded  to  the  ports,  seeking  to  go  to  some  new  country, 
where  their  race  might  be  unknown.  Here  was  another  proof  of 
their  descent  from  Abraham  and  his  nomadic  people ;  and,  the 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  and  the  Wandering  Je;w 
himself  were  pressed  into  the  service  to  prove  that  the  Cagots 
derived  their  restlessness  and  love  of  change  from  their  ancestors, 
the  Jews.  The  Jews,  also,  practised  arts-magic,  and  the  Cagots 
sold  bags  of  wind  to  the  Breton  sailors,  enchanted  maidens  to 
We  them— maidens  who  never  would  have  cared  for  them,  unless 
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they  had  been  previously  enchanted — made  hollow  rocks  and  trees 
giye  ont  strange  and  unearthly  noises,  and  sold  the  magical  herb 
called  bon-succ^s.  It  is  true  enough  that,  in  all  the  early  acts 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  same  laws  apply  to  Jews  as  to 
Oagots,  and  the  appellations  seem  used  indiscriminately ;  but  their 
fidr  complexions,  their  remarkable  deyotion  to  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  many  other  circumstances,  conspiie 
to  forbid  our  believing  them  to  be  of  Hebrew  descent. 

Another  very  plausible  idea  is,  that  they  are  the  descendantB 
of  unfortunate  individuals  afflicted  with  goitres,  which  is,  eveii 
to  this  day,  not  an  uncommon  disorder  in  the  gorges  and  valleys 
of  the  Pyrenees.  >  Some  have  even  derived  the  word  goitre  from 
Got,  or  Gk>th;  but  their  name,  Crestia,  is  not  unlike  Gretiii, 
and  the  same  symptoms  of  idiotism  were  not  unusual  among 
the  Cagots ;  although  sometimes,  if  old  tradition  is  to  be  credited, 
their  malady  of  the  brain  took  rather  the  form  of  violent  delirium, 
which  attacked  them  at  new  and  full  moons.  Then  the  work- 
men laid  down  their  tools,  and  rushed  off  from  their  labour  to 
play  mad  pranks  up  and  down  the  country.  Perpetual  motion 
was  required  to  alleviate  the  agony  of  fury  that  seized  upon  the 
Cagots  at  such  times.  In  this  desire  for  rapid  movement,  the 
attack  resembled  the  Neapolitan  tarantella ;  while  in  the  xn&d 
deeds  they  performed  during  such  attacks,  they  were  not  unlike 
the  northern  Berserker.  In  B^irn  especially,  those  suffensg 
from  this  madness  were  dreaded  by  the  pure  race  ;  the  B^amais, 
going  to  cut  their  wooden  clogs  in  the  great  forests  that  lay 
around  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  feared  above  all  things  to  go 
too  near  the  periods  when  the  Cagoutelle  seized  on  the  oppressed 
and  accursed  people ;  from  whom  it  was  then  the  oppressors'  torn 
to  fly.  A  man  was  living  within  the  memory  of  some,  who  hft^ 
married  a  Cagot  wife  ;  he  us^d  to  beat  her  right  soundly  whes 
he  saw  the  first  symptoms  of  the  Cagoutelle,  and,  having  reduced 
her  to  a  wholesome  state  of  exhaustion  and  insensibilify,  he  locked 
her  up  until  the  moon  had  altered  her  shape  in  the  heavens. 
If  he  had  not  taken  such  decided  steps,  say  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have  happened. 

From  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centai7» 
there  are  facts  enough  to  prove  the  universal  abhorrence  in  which 
this  unfortunate  race  was  held ;  whether  called  Cagots,  or  Gehets 
in  Pyrenean  districts,  Caqueaux  in  Brittany,  or  Yaqueros  io 
Asturias.  The  great  French  revolution  brought  some  good  out 
of  its  fermentation  of  the  people :  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  tried  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  the  Cagots. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen,  there  was  a  famous  caQse 
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tried  at  Biarritz  relating  to  Gagot  rights  and  privileges.  There 
was  a  wealthy  miller,  Etienne  Amauld  hy  name,  of  the  race  of 
Gotz,  Quagotz,  Bisigotz,  Astragotz,  or  Gkihetz,  as  his  people  are 
.  described  in  the  legal  docxunent.  He  married  aa  heiress,  a  Gotte 
(or  Oagot)  of  Biarritz ;  and  the  newly-married,  well-to-do  couple 
saw  no  reason  why  they  shonld  stand  near  the  door  in  the  church, 
nor  why  he  should  not  hold  some  civil  o£&ce  in  the  commnne,  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  inhabitant.  Accordingly,  he  peti- 
tioned the  law  that  he  and  his  wife  might  be  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  gallery  of  the  church,  and  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  his 
civil  disabilities.  This  wealthy  white  imller,  Etienne  Amauld, 
pursued  his  rights  with  some  vigour  against  the  Baillie  of  La- 
bourd,  the  dignitary  of  the  neighbourhood.  Whereupon  the 
inhabitantB  of  Biarritz  met  in  the  open  air,  on  the  eighth  of  May, 
to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fiffcy ;  approved  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Baillie  in  rejecting  Amauld,  made  a  subscription,  and  gave 
all  power  to  their  lawyers  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  pure  race 
against  Etienne  Amauld — "  that  stranger,"  who,  having  married  a 
girl  of  Oagot  blood,  ought  also  to  be  expelled  from  the  holy  places. 
This  lawsuit  was  carried  though  all  the  local  courts,  and  ended  by 
an  appeal  to  the  highest  court  in  Paris  ;  where  a  decision  was 
given  against  Basque  superstitions;  and  Etienne  Amauld  was 
Sienoeforward  entitled  to  enter  the  gallery  of  the  church. 

Of  coxirse,  the  inhabitants  of  Biarritz  were  all  the  more  fero- 
cious for  having  been  conquered ;  and,  four  years  later,  a  carpen- 
ter, named  Miguel  Legaret,  suspected  of  Oagot  descent,  having 
placed  himself  in  the  church  among  other  people,  was  dragged  • 
out  by  the  abb6  and  two  of  the  jurets  of  ihe  parish.  Legaret 
defended  himself  with  a  sharp  knife  at  the  time,  and  went  to  law 
afterwards ;  the  end  of  which  was,  that  the  abb6  and  his  two 
accomplices  were  condemned  to  a  public  confession  of  penitence, 
to  be  uttered  while  on  their  knees  at  the  church  door,  just  after 
high-mass.  They  appealed  to  the  parliament  of  Bourdeauz 
against  this  decision,  but  met  with  no  better  success  than  the 
opponents  of  the  miller  Amauld.  Legaret  was  confirmed  in  his 
right  of  standing  where  he  would  in  the  parish  church.  That 
a  living  Oagot  had  equal  rights  with  other  men  in  the  town  of 
Biarritz  seemed  now  ceded  to  them ;  but  a  dead  Oagot  was  a 
different  thing.  The  inhabitants  of  pure  blood  struggled  long 
and  hard  to  be  interred  apart  from  the  abhorred  race.  The 
Oagots  were  equally  persistent  in  claiming  to  have  a  common 
burying-ground.  Again  the  texts 'of  the  Old  Testament  were 
referred  to,  and  the  pure  blood  quoted  triumphantly  the  precedent 
of  IJzziah  the  leper  (twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
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Chronicles),  who  was  buried  in  the  field  of  the  Sepulchres  of  thd 
Eangs,  not  in  the  sepulchres  themselves.  The  Cagots  pleaded 
that  they  were  healthy  and  able-bodied ;  with  no  taint  of  leprosy 
near  them.  They  were  met  by  the  strong  argument  so  difficult 
to  be  refuted,  which  I  quoted  before.  Leprosy  was  of  two  kinds, 
perceptible  and  imperceptible.  If  the  Oagots  were  suffering 
horn  the  latter  kind,  who  could  teU  whether  they  were  free  from 
it  or  not  ?   That  decision  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  others* 

One  sturdy  Cagot  feunily  alone,  Belone  by  name,  kept  up  a 
lawsuit,  claiming  the  privilege  of  common  sepulture,  for  forty- 
two  years ;  although  the  cur^  of  Biarritz  had  to  pay  one  hundred 
livres  for  every  Cagot  not  interred  in  the  right  place.  The  in- 
habitants indenmified  the  curate  for  all  these  fines. 

M.  de  Eomagne,  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  who  died  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  was  the  first  to  allow  a  Cagot  to  fiU  any 
of&ce  in  the  Church.  To  be  sure,  some  were  so  spiritless  as  to 
reject  office  when  it  was  offered  to  them,  because,  by  so  claiming 
their  equalify,'  they  had  to  pay  the  same  taxes  as  other  men,  in- 
stead of  the  Bancale  or  pole-tax  levied  on  the  Cagots ;  the  col- 
lector of  which  had  also  a  right  to  claim  a  piece  of  bread  of  a 
certain  size  for  his  dog  at  every  Cagol  dwelling. 

Even  in  the  present  century,  it  has  been  necessary  in  some 
churches  for  the  archdeacon  of  the  district,  followed  by  all  his 
clergy,  to  pass  out  of  the  smijl  door  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Cagots,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  superstition  which,  even  so 
lately,  made  the  people  refdse  to  mingle  with  them  in  the  house 
of  God.  A  Cagot  once  played  the  coiigregation  at  Larroque  a 
trick  suggested  by  what  I  have  just  named.  Hb  slily  looked  the 
great  parish-door  of  the  church,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  were  assisting  at  mass  inside ;  put  gravel  into  the 
lock  itseli^  so  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  duplicate  key, — ^and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  proud  pure-blooded  people  file 
out  with  bended  head,  through  the  small  low  door  used  by  the 
abhorred  Cagots. 

We  are  naturally  shocked  at  discovering,  from  &ct8  such  as 
these,  the  causeless  rancour  with  which  innocent  and  industrious 
people  were  so  recently  persecuted.  The  motal  of  the  hiskny 
of  the  accursed  race  may,  perhaps,  be  best  conveyed  in  the  words 
of  an  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Mary  Hand,  who  lies  buried  in  the  ohuzoh- 
yard  of  Stratford-on-Avon : — 

What  faults  you  saw  in  me, 

Pmy  strive  to  shun ; 
And  look  at  home ;  there's 

Sometliing  to  be  done. 
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Fob  some  time  past  I  had  observed  that  Miss  Duncan  made  a 
good  deal  of  occupation  for  herself  in  writing,  but  that  she  did 
not  like  me  to  notice  her  employment.  Of  course  this  made  me  all 
the  more  cturions;  and  many  were  my  silent  conjectures — some 
of  them  so  near  the  truth  that  I  was  not  much  surprised  when, 
after  Mr.  Dawson  had  finished  reading  his  Paper  to  us,  she 
hesitated,  coughed,  and  abruptly  introduced  a  little  formal 
speecli,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  noted  down  an  old  Welsh  story 
l&e  particulars  of  which  had  often  been  told  her  in  her  youth,  as 
she  lived  close  to  the  place  where  the  events  occurred.  Every- 
body pressed  her  to  read  the  manuscript,  which  she  now  produced 
from  her  reticule ;  but,  when  on  the  point  of  beginning,  her 
nerrotisness  seemed  to  overcome  her,  and  she  made  so  many 
apologies  for  its  bdng  the  first  and  only  attempt  she  had  ever 
zoade  at  that  kind  of  composition,  that  I  began  to  wonder  if  we 
should  ever  arrive  at  the  story  at  all.  At  length,  in  a  high- 
pitched,  ill-assured  voice,  she  read  out  the  title : 

<<Tbz  Doom  of  thb  Gbiffiths." 


THE   DOOM   OP   THE   GRIFFITHS. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

I  HAYS  always  been  mtich  interested  by  the  traditions  which  are 
scattered  up  and  down  North  Wales  relating  to  Owen  Glendower 
(Owain  Glendwr  is  the  national  spelling  of  the  name),  and  I  fdUy 
enter  into  the  feeling  which  makes  the  Welsh  peasant  still  look 
npon  him  as  the  hero  of  his  comitry.  There  was  great  joy  among 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  principality,  when  the  subject  of 
the  Welsh  prize  poem  at  Oxford,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  was  announced  to  be  "  Owain  Glendwr."  It  was  the  most 
proudly  national  subject  that  had  been  given  for  years. 

Perhaps,  some  may  not  be  aware  that  this  redoubted  chieftain 
is,  even  in  the  present  days  of  enlightenment,  as  famous  among 
his  illiterate  countrymen  for  his  magical  powers  as  for  his  patriot- 
ism. He  says  himself — or  Shakespeare  says  it  for  him,  which  is 
much  the  samo  thing — 

*  At  my  nativity 
'  The  front  of  heayen  was  fall  of  fiery  shapes 

Of  burning  cressets 

....    I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.' 

And  few  among  the  lower  orders  in  the  principality  would 
think  of  asking  Hotspur's  irreverent  question  in  reply. 

Among  other  traditions  preserved  relative  to  tlus  part  of  the 
Welsh  hero's  character,  is  the  old  family  prophecy  which  givea 
title  to  this  tale.  When  Sir  David  Gam,  "  as  black  a  traitor  as 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  Builth,"  sought  to  murder  Owen  at 
Machynlleth,  there  was  one  with  him  whose  name  Glendwr 
little  dreamed  of  having  associated  with  his  enemies.  BhyB 
ap  Gryfydd,  his  "  old  fumliar  friend,"  his  relation,  his  more  than 
brother,  had  consented  unto  his  blood.  Sir  David  (3am  might 
be  forgiven,  but  one  whom  he  had  loved,  and  who  had  betrayed 
him,  could  never  be  forgiven.  Glendwr  was  too  deeply  leaa  in 
the  human  heart  to  kill  him.  No,  he  let  him  live  on,  tiie  loath- 
ing  and  scorn  of  his  compatriots,  and  the  victim  of  bitter  zemorsa* 
The  mark  of  Cain  was  upon  him. 
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But  before  he  went  forth — ^wbile  he  yet  stood  a  prisoner, 
cowering  beneath  his  conscience  before  Owain  Glendwr — that 
chieflain  passed  a  doom  npon  him  and  his  race : 

"  I  doom  thee  to  liye,  because  I  know  thou  wilt  pray  for  death. 
Thou  shalt  live  on  beyond  the  natural  term  of  the  life  of  man, 
the  scorn  of  all  good  men.  The  very  children  shall  point  to 
thee  with  hissing  tongue,  and  say, '  There  goes  one  who  would 
have  shed  a  brother's  blood  1'  For  I  loved  thee  more  than  a 
brother,  oh  Bhys  ap  Gryfydd !  Thou  shalt  live  on  to  see  all  of 
thy  house,  except  the  weakling  in  arms,  perish  by  the  sword. 
Thy  race  shall  be  accursed.  Each  generation  shall  see  their 
lands  melt  away  like  snow ;  yea  their  wealth  shall  yanish,  though 
they  may  labour  night  and  day  to  heap  up  gold.  And  when 
nine  generations  have  passed  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  thy 
blood  shall  no  longer  flow  in  the  yeins  of  any  human  being.  Li 
those  days  the  last  male  of  thy  race  shall  avenge  me.  The  son 
shall  slay  the  &ther." 

Such  was  the  traditionary  account  of  Owain  Glendwr's  speech 
to  his  once-trusted  friend.  And  it  was  declared  that  the  doom 
had  been  fulfilled  in  all  things ;  that  live  in  as  miserly  a  manner 
as  they  would,  the  Grif&ths  never  were  wealthy  and  prosperous 
—indeed  that  their  worldly  stock  diminished  without  any  visible 
cause. 

But  the  lapse  of  many  years  had  almost  deadened  the  wonder- 
inspiring  power  of  the  whole  curse.  It  was  only  brought  forth 
from  the  hoards  of  Memory  when  some  untoward  event  happened 
to  the  Grif&ths  fEunily ;  and  in  the  eighth  generation  the  faith 
in  the  prophecy  was  nearly  destroyed,  by  &e  marriage  of  the 
GrifBlths  of  that  day,  to  a  Miss  Owen,  who,  unexpectedly,  by  the 
death  of  a  brother,  became  an  heiress — ^to  no  considerable  amount, 
to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  make  the  prophecy  appear  reversed. 
The  heiress  and  her  husband  removed  from  his  small  patrimonial 
estate  in  Merionethshire,  to  her  heritage  in  Caernarvonshire,  and 
for  a  time  the  prophecy  lay  dormant. 

If  you  go  from  Tremadoc  to  Oriccaeth,  you  pass  by  the  paro- 
chial church  of  Ynysynhanam,  situated  in  a  boggy  valley  running 
from  the  mountains,  which  shoulder  up  to  the  Bivals,  down  to 
Cardigan  Bay.  This  tract  of  land  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  redeemed  at  no  distant  period  of  time  from  the  sea,  and  has 
all  the  desolate  rankness  often  attendant  upon  such  marshes. 
But  the  valley  beyond,  similar  in  character,  had  yet  more  of 
gloom  at  the  time  of  which  I  write.  In  the  hi^er  part  there  were 
hirgo  plantations  of  flrs,  set  too  closely  to  attain  any  size,  and  re- 
straining stunted  in  height  and  scrubby  in  appearance.    Indeed, 
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many  of  the  smaller  and  more  weakly  liad  died,  and  ihe  barkliad 
fallen  down  on  the  brown  soil  neglected  and  mmoticed.    These 
trees  had  a  ghastly  appearance,  with  their  white  trunks,  seen  by 
the  dim  light  which  straggled  throngh  the  thick  bonghs  above. 
Nearer  to  the  sea,  the  valley  assumed  a  more  open,  though  hardly 
a  more  cheerful  character ;  it  looked  dark  and  overhung  by  sea- 
fog  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year^  and  even  a  fEmoaL-hoiise, 
which  usually  imparts  something  of  cheerfulness  to  a  landscape, 
fedled  to  do  so  here.     This.vdley  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  estate  to  which  Owen  GrifiBths  became  entitled  by  right  of 
his  wife.     In  the  higher  part  of  the  valley  was  situated  tiie  &mily 
mansion,  or  rather  dwelling-house,  for  **  mansion  "  is  too  graad 
a  word  to  apply  to  the  clumsy,  but  substantiaUy-built  Bodowen. 
It  was  square  and  Keavy-loolong,  with  just  that  much  pretension 
to  ornament  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mere  farm- 
house. 

In  this  dwelling  Mrs.  Owen  Gri£Slths  bore  her  husband  two 
sons — ^Llewellyn,  the  future  Squire,  and  Boberi;,  who  was  early 
destined  for  the  Church.  The  only  difTerence  in  their  situation, 
up  to  the  time  when  Bobert  was  entered  at  Jesus  College,  was, 
that  the  elder  was  invariably  indulged  by  all  around  him,  while 
Bobert  was  thwarted  and  indulged  by  turns ;  that  Llewellyn 
never  learned  anything  from  the  poor  Welsh  parson,  who  was 
nominally  his  private  tutor ;  while  occasionally  Squire  Griffiths 
made  a  great  point  of  enforcing  Bobert's  diligence,  telling  him 
that,  as  he  had  his  bread  to  earn,  he  must  pay  attention  to  his 
learning,  There  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  very  irregular  edu- 
cation he  had  received  would  have  carried  Bobert  through  his 
college  examinations ;  but,  luckily  for  him  in  this  respect,  before 
such  a  trial  of  his  learning  came  round,  he  heard  of  the  deatii  of 
his  elder  brother,  after  a  short  illness,  brought  on  by  a  hard 
drinking-bout.  Of  course,  Bobert  was  summoned  home,  and  it 
seemed  quite  as  much  of  course,  now  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  him  to  "  earn  his  bread  by  his  learning,"  that  he  should  not 
return  to  Oxford.  So  the  half-educated,  but  not  unintelligent, 
young  man  continued  at  home,  during  the  short  remainder  of  bis 
parent's  lifetime. 

His  was  not  an  uncommon  character.  In  general  he  was  mild, 
indolent,  and  easily  managed ;  but  once  thoroughly  roused,  his 
passions  were  vehement  and  fearful.  He  seemed,  indeed,  almost 
afraid  of  himself,  and  in  common  hardly  dared  to  give  way  to 
justifiable  anger — so  much  did  he  dread  losing  his  self-control. 
Had  he  been  judiciously  educated,  he  would,  probably,  have 
distinguished  himself  in  those  branches  of  literature  which  call 
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for  taste  and  imaginatioii,  rather  than  any  exertion  of  reflection 
or  judgment.  As  it  was,  his  literary  taste  showed  itself  in 
making  collections  of  Cambrian  antiquities  of  every  desmption, 
till  his  stock  of  Welsh  MSS.  would  have  excited  the  envy  of  Dr. 
Pogh  himself,  had  he  been  alive  at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  Bobert  Griffiths  which  I  have 
omitted  to  note,  and  which  was  peculiar  among  his  class.  He 
\VBs  no  hard  drinker ;  whether  it  was  that  his  head  was  easily 
affected,  or  that  his  partially-refined  taste  led  him  to  dislike 
intoxication  and  its  attendant  circumstances,  I  cannot  say ;  but 
at  five-and-twenty  Bobert  Griffiths  was  habitually  sober — a 
thing  so  rare  in  Llyn,  that  he  was  almost  shunned  as  a  chmlish, 
misooiable  being,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  solitude. 

About  this  time,  he  hact  to  appear  in  some  case  that  was  tried 
at  the  Caernarvon  assizes ;  and  while  there,  was  a  guest  at  the 
house  of  his  agent,  a  shrewd,  sensible  Welsh  attorney,  with  one 
daughter,  who  had  charms  enough  to  captivate  Bobert  Griffiths. 
Though  he  remained  only  a  few  days  at  her  Other's  house,  they 
were  sufficient  to  decide  his  affections,  and  short  was  the  period 
allowed  to  elapse  before  he  brought  home  a  mistress  to  Bodowen. 
The  new  Mrs.  Giriffiths  was. a  gentle,  yielding  person,  full  of 
love  toward  her  husband,  of  whom,  nevertheless,  she  stood 
somelhing  in  awe,  partly  arising  from  tiie  difference  in  their  ages, 
partly  from  his  devoting  much  time  to  studies  of  which  she 
could  understand  nothing. 

She  soon  made  him  the  father  of  a  blooming  little  daughter, 
called  Angharad  after  her  mother.  Then  there  came  several 
imeventfdl  years  in  the  hdusehold  of  Bodowen ;  and  when  the 
old  women  had  one  and  all  declared  that  the  cradle  would  not 
rock  again,  Mrs.  Griffiths  bore  the  son  and  heir.  His  bii*th  was 
soon  followed  by  his  mother's  death :  she  had  been  ailing  and 
low-spirited  during  her  pregnancy,  and  she  seemed  to  lack  the 
buoyancy  of  body  and  mind  requisite  to  bring  her  round  after 
her  time  of  trial.  Her  husband,  who  loved  her  all  the  more  from 
having  few  other  claims  on  his  affections,  was  deeply  grieved  by 
her  early  death,  and  his  only  comforter  was  the  sweet  little  boy 
whom  she  had  left  behind.  That  part  of  the  squire's  character, 
which  was  so  tender,  and  almost  feminine,  seemed  called  fortb 
by  the  helpless  situation  of  the  little  infant,  who  stretched  out 
his  arms  to  his  father  with  the  same  earnest  cooing  that  happier 
children  make  use  of  to  their  mother  alone.  Augharad  was 
almost  neglected,  while  the  little  Owen  was  king  of  the  house  ; 
still,  next  to  his  &ther,  none  tended  him  so  lovingly  as  his 
sister.    She  was  so  accustomed  to  give  way  to  him  that  it  was 
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no  longer  a  hardship.  By  night  and  by  day  Owen  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  his  father,  and  increasing  years  seemed  only 
to  confifti  the  custom.  It  was  an  unnatural  life  for  the  child, 
seeing  no  bright  little  faces  peering  into  his  own  (for  Au^iarad 
was,  as  I  said  before,  five  or  six  years  older,  and  her  face,  poor 
motiierless  girl  I  was  often  anything  but  bright),  hearing  no  din  of 
clear  ringing  Toices,  but  day  after  day, (hoaxing*  the  otherwise 
solitary  hours  of  his  father,  whether  in  the  dim  room,  surrounded 
by  wizard-like  antiquities,  or  pattering  his  little  feet  to  keep  xs$ 
with  his  "  tada"  in  his  mountain  rambles  or  shooting  ezcursionB. 
When  the  pair  came  to  some  little  foaming  brook,  where  the 
stepping-stones  were  far  and  wide,  the  father  carried  his  litde 
boy  across  with  the  tenderest  care ;  when  the  lad  was  weary, 
they  rested,  he  cradled  in  his  &ther*s  arms,  or  the  Squire 
would  lift  hiTn  ap  and  carry  him  to  his  home  again.  The  boy 
was  indulged  (for  his  father  felt  flattered  by  the  desire)  in  hu 
wish  of  sharing  his  meals  and  keeping  &e  same  hours.  All 
this  indulgence  did  not  render  Owen  unamiable,  but  it  made 
h\m  wilful,  and  not  a  happy  child.  He  had  a  thoughtful  look, 
not  common  to  the  face  of  a  young  boy.  He  knew  no  games, 
no  merry  sports ;  his  information  was  of  an  imaginative  and 
speculative  character.  His  fieither  delighted  to  interest  him  in 
his  own  studies,  without  considering  how  &r  they  were  healthy 
for  so  young  a  mind. 

Of  course  Squire  Grif&ths  was  not  unaware  of  the  prophepy 
which  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  his  generation.     He  would  occasion- 
ally refer  to  it  when  among  his  friends,  with  sceptical  levity ;  but 
in  truth  it  lay  nearer  to  lus  heart  than  he  chose  to  acknowledge. 
His  strong  imagination  rendered  him  peculiarly  impressible  on 
such  subjects ;  while  his  judgment,  seldom  exercised  or  fortified 
by  severe  thought,  could  not  prevent  his  continually  recurring 
to  it.   He  used  to  gaze  on  the  haK-sad  countenance  of  the  child, 
who  sat  looking  up  into  his  &ce  with  his  large  dark  eyes,  so  fondly 
yet  so  inquiringly,  till  the  old  legend  sweUed  around  his  heart, 
and  became  too  painful  for  him  not  to  require  sympathy.    Be- 
sides, the  overpowering  love  he  bore  to  the  child  seemed  to 
demand  fuller  vent  than  tender  words ;  it  made  him  like,  yet 
dread,  to  upbraid  its  object  for  the  fearful  contrast  foretold. 
Still  Squire  Griffiths  told  the  legend,  in  a  half-jesting  manner,  to 
his  little  son,  when  they  were  roaming  over  the  wild  heaths  in 
the  autumn  days,  "  the  saddest  of  the  year,''  or  while  they  sat 
in  the  oak-wainscoted  room,  surrounded  by  mysterious  rolics 
that  gleamed  strangely  forth  by  the  flickering  fire-light.    The 
legend  was  wrought  into  the  boy's  mind,  and  he  would  crare, 
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yet  tremble,  to  hear  it  told  over  and  over  again,  wliilo  the  words 
were  intermingled  with  caresses  and  questions  as  to  his  love. 
Occasionallj  Hs  losing  words  and  actions  were  cut  short  hj  his 
other's  light  yet  bitter  speech — "  Get  thee  away,  my  lad ;  thou 
knowest  not  what  is  to  come  of  all  this  love." 

'When  Augharad  was  deventeen,  and  Owen  eleven  or  twelve, 
the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Bodowen  was  situated,  endea- 
Tonred  to  prevail  on  Squire  Griffiths  to  send  the  boy  to  schooL 
Now,  this  rector  had  many  congenial  tastes  with  his  parishioner, 
and  was  his  only  intimate ;  and,  by  repeated  arguments,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  Squire  that  the  unnatural  life  Owen 
was  leading  was  in  every  uray  ii^'urious.  Unwillingly  was  the 
father  wrought  to  part&om  his  son ;  but  he  did  at  length  send' 
him  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bangor,  then  under  the  manage-* 
ment  of  an  excellent  classic.  Here  Owen  showed  that  he  had 
more  talents  than  the  rector  had  given  him  credit  for,  when  he 
affirmed  that  the  lad  had  been  completely  stupefied  by  the  life 
he  led  at  Bodowen.  He  bade  fair  to  do  credit  to  the  school 
in  the  peculiar  branch  of  learning  for  which  it  was  &mous. 
But  he  was  not  popular  among  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  way- 
ward, though,  to  a  certain  degree,  generous  and  unselfish ;  he 
was  reserved  but  gentle,  except  when  the  tremendous  bursts  of 
passion  (similar  in  character  to  those  of  his  father)  forced  their 
way. 

On  his  return  from  school  one  Christmas-time,  when  he  had 
been  a  year  or  so  at  Bangor,  he  was  stunned  by  hearing  that  the 
undervalued  Augharad  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman 
of  South  Wales,  residing  near  Aberystwith.  Boys  seldom 
appreciate  their  sisters ;  but  Owen  thought  of  the  many  slights 
with  which  he  had  requited  the  patient  Augharad,  and  he  gave 
way  to  bitter  regrets,  which,  with  a  selfish  want  of  control  over 
his  words,  he  kept  expressing  to  his  father,  until  the  Squire  was 
thoroughly  hurt  and  chagrined  at  the  repeated  exclamations  of 
"  What  shall  we  do  when  Augharad  is  gone  ?"  "  How  dull  we 
shall  be  when  Augharad  is  married  l"  Owen's  holidays  were  pro- 
longed a  few  weeks,  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
wedding ;  and  when  all  the  festivities  were  over,  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  left  Bodowen,  the  boy  and  his  fetther 
really  felt  how  much  they  missed  the  quiet,  loving  Augharad- 
She  had  performed  so  many  thoughtful,  noiseless  little  offices, 
on  which  their  daily  comfort  depended ;  and  now  she  was  gone, 
the  household  seemed  to  miss  the  spirit  that  peacefully  Jsept  it  in 
order ;  the  servants  roamed  about  in  search  of  commands  and 
directions,  the  rooms  had  no  longer  the  unobtrusive  ordering  of 
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taste  to  make  them  oheerfal,  the  yery  fires  biuned  dim,  and  weto 
always  sinking  down  into  dnll  heaps  of  gray  ashes.  Altogether 
Owen  did  not  regret  his  retnm  to  Bimgor,  and  this  abo  the 
mortified  parent  peroeiyed.   Sqnire  Griffiths  was  a  selfish  parent. 

Letters  in  those  days  were  a  rare  occurrence.  Owen  nsnally 
received  one  dormg  bis  half-yearly  absences  from  home,  and 
occasionally  his  &ther  paid  him  a  yisit.  This  half-year  the  boy 
had  no  visit,  nor  even  a  letter,  till  very  near  the  time  of  his 
leaving  school,  and  then  he  was  astonnded  by  the  intelligence 
that  his  fftther  was  married  again. 

Then  came  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  rage ;  the  more  disastrous 
in  its  effects  npon  his  character  because  it  conld  find  no  vent  in 
action.  Independently  of  slight  to  the  memory  of  the  first 
wife,  which  children  are  so  apt  to  fiuicy  such  an  action  implies, 
Owen  had  hitherto  considerod  himself  (and  with  justice)  the 
first  object  of  his  father's  life.  They  had  been  so  mneh  to  each 
other ;  and  now  a  shapeless,  but  too  real  something  had  come 
between  him  and  his  father  there  for  ever.  He  felt  as  if  his 
permission  should  have  been  asked,  as  if  he  should  have  been 
consulted.  Certainly  he  ought  to  have  been  told  of  the  intended 
event.  So  the  Squire  felt,  and  hence  his  constrained  letter, 
which  had  so  much  increased  the  bitterness  of  Owen's  feelings. 

With  all   this  anger,  when  Owen  saw  his  stepmother,  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman  for  her  age; 
for  Bhe  was  no  longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  being  a  widow 
when  his  father  married  her.    Her  manners,  to  the  Welsh  lad, 
who  had  seen  little  of  female  grace  among  the  families  of  the 
few  antiquarians  with  whom  his  father  visited,  were  so  fascina- 
ting that  he  watched  her  with  a  sort  of  breathless  admiratios. 
Her  measured  grace,  her  fiiultless  movements,  her  tones  of  voice, 
sweet,  till  the  ear  was  sated  with  their  sweetness,  made  Owen 
less  angry  at  his  father's  marrii^e.    Yet  he  felt,  more  than  ever, 
that  the  cloud  was  between  him  and  his  father.;  that  the  hasty 
letter  he  had  sent  in  answer  to  the  announcement  of  his  wed- 
ding was  not  forgotten,  althou^  no  allusion  was  ever  made  to 
it.     He  was  no  longer  his  father's  confidant — ^hardly  ever  his 
other's  companion,  for  the  newly-married  wife  was  all  in  all  to  the 
Squire,  and  his  son  felt  himself  almost  a  cipher^  where  he  had  so 
long  been  everything.    The  lady  herself  had  ever  the  softest  con- 
sideration for  her  stepson ;  almost  too  obtrusive  was  the  attention 
paid  to  his  wishes,  but  still  he  fiuicied  that  the  heart  had  no  part 
in  the  winning  advances.    There  was  a  watohM  glance  of  the 
eye  that  Owen  once  or  twice  caught  when  she  had  imagined 
herself  unobserved,  and  many  other  nameless  little  oiroumstancei^ 
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thai  gave  ^ith  a  strong  feeling  of  T?ant  of  sinoeiiiy  in  Ids  step* 
mother.  Mrs.  Owen  brought  with  her  into  the  family  her  litfle 
child  }yy  her  first  hnsband^  a  boy  nearly  thride  years^  old.  He 
was  one  of  those  elfish,  observant,  mockmg-ohil^ran,  over  whose 
feelings  yon  seem  to  have  no  control :  agile  and  misohievons, 
his  little  practical  jokes,  at  first  performed  in  ignorance  of  the 
pain  he  gave,  but  afterward  proceeding  to  amalicions  pleasore  in 
suffering,  resJly  seemed  to  afford  some  ground  to  the  snpersti- 
tions  notion  of  some  of  the  common  people  that  he  was  a  fiury 
changeling. 

Years  passed  on ;  and  as  Owen  grew  older  he  became  more 
observant.  He  saw,  even  in  his  occasional  visits  at  home  (for 
from  school  he  had  passed  on  to  college),  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  his  fikther's 
character  ;>  and,  by  degrees,  Owen  traced  this  change  to  the 
inflnence  of  his  stepmoSier ;  so  slight,  so  imperceptible  to  tha 
common  observer,  yet  so  resistless  in  its  effects.  Squire  Grif- 
fiths caught  up  his  wife's  humbly  advanced  opinions,  and, 
unawares  to  himself  adopted  them  as  his  own,  defying  all  argu- 
ment and  opposition.  It  was  the  same  with  her  wi^es ;  they 
met  their  fulfilment,  from  the  extreme  and  delicate  art  with 
which  she  insinuated  them  into  her  husband's  mind,  as  his  own. 
She  sacrificed  the  show  of  authority  for  the  power.  At  last,  when 
Owen  perceived  some  oppressive  act  in  his  fftther's  conduct 
toward  his  dependants,  or  some  unaccountable  thwarting  of  his 
own  wishes,  he  fancied  he  saw  his  stepmother's  secret  influence 
thus  displayed,  however  much  she  might  regret  the  injustice  of 
his  other's  actions  in  her  conversations  with  him  when  they 
were  alone.  His  &ther  was  fast  losing  his  temperate  habits, 
and  firequent  intozicatiosi  soon  took  ite  usual  offset  upon  the 
temper.  Yet  even  here  was  the  spell  of  his  wife  upon  him. 
Before  her  he  placed  a  restraint  upon  his  passion,  yet  she  was 
peifectiy  aware  of  his  irritable  disposition,  and  directed  it  hither 
luad  thither  with  the  same  apparent  ignorance  of  the  tendency  of 
her  words. 

Meanwhile  Owen's  situation  became  peculiarly  mortifying  to 
ft  youth  whose  early  remembrances  afforded  such  a  contrast  to 
his  present  state.  As  a  child,  he  had  been  elevated  to  the  con- 
sequence of  a  man  before  his  years  gave  any  mental  check  to  the 
selfishness  which  such  conduct  was  likely  to  engender ;  he  could 
remember  when  his  will  was  law  to  the  servants  and  dependants, 
ft&d  his  sympathy  necessary  to  his  father :  now  he  was  as  a 
^pher  in  his  father's  house  ;  and  the  Squire,  estranged  in  the  first 
uistance  by  a  feeling  of  the  injury  he  had  done  his  son  in  not 
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sooner  aoqnaintiiig  him  with  his  purposed  marriage,  seemed  lailieT 
to  avoid  than  to  seek  him  as  a  companion,  and  too  frequently 
showed  the  most  ntter  indifference  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
which  a  young  man  of  a  high  and  independent  spirit  might  be 
-BuppoBod  to  iBdidge. 

Perhaps  Owen  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  force  of  all  these 
circumstances ;  for  an  actor  in  a  feunily  drama  is  seldom  unim- 
passioned  enough  to  be  perfectly  observant.  But  he  became 
moody  and  soured ;  brooding  over  his  unloved  existence,  and 
craving  with  a  human  heart  after  sympathy. 

This  feeling  took  more  full  possession  of  his  mind  when  he 
had  left  college,  and  returned  home  to  lead  an  idle  and  purpose- 
less life.  As  tihe  heir,  there  was  no  worldly  necessity  for  exertion : 
his  &ther  was  too  much  of  a  Welsh  squire  to  dream  of  the  moral 
necessity,  and  he  himself  had  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to 
decide  at  once  upon  abandoning  a  place  and  mode  of  life  which 
abounded  in  diuly  mortifications ;  yet  to  this  course  his  judg- 
ment was  slowly  tending,  when  some  circumstances  occurred  to 
detain  him  at  Bodowen. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  harmony  would  long  be  pre- 
served, even  in  appearance,  between  an  unguarded  and  soured 
young  man,  such  as  Owen,  and  his  wary  stepmother,  when  he 
had  once  left  college,  and  come,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  as  the 
heir  to  his  &ther*s  house.  Some  cause  of  difference  occuned, 
where  the  woman  subdued  her  hidden  anger  sufficiently  to 
become  convinced  that  Owen  was  not  entirely  the  dupe  she  had 
believed  him  to  be.  Henceforward  there  was  no  peace  between 
them.  Not  in  vulgar  altercations  did  this  show  itself ;  but  in 
moody  reserve  on  Owen's  part,  and  in  undisguised  and  con- 
temptuous pursuance  of  her  own  plans  by  his  stepmother.  Bo-. 
dowen  was  no  longer  a  place  where,  if  Owen  was  not  loved  or 
attended  to,  he  could  at  least  find  peace,  and  care  for  himself: 
he  was  thwarted  at  every  step,  and  in  every  wish,  by  his  father's 
desire,  apparently,  while  the  wife  sat  by  with  a  smile  of  triumph 
on  her  beautiful  lips. 

So  Owen  went  forth  at  the  early  day  dawn,  sometimes 
roaming  about  on  the  shore  or  the  upland,  shooting  or  fishing, 
as  the  season  might  be,  but  oftener  "  stretched  in  indolent  repose" 
on  the  short,  sweet  grass,  indulging  in  gloomy  and  morbid  reveries. 
He  would  fieaicy  that  this  mortified  state  of  existence  was  a 
dream,  a  horrible  dream,  from  which  he  should  awake  and  £nd 
himself  again  the  sole  object  and  darling  of  his  father.  And 
then  he  would  start  up  and  strive  to  ^ke  off  the  incuhns. 
There  was  the  molten  sunset  of  his  childish  memory;  the 
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gorgeous  crimson  piles  of  glory  in  the  west,  fading  away  into 
ike  cold  calm  light  of  the  rising  moon,  wMLe  here  and  there 
a  cloud  floated  across  the  western  heaven,  like  a  seraph's  wing, 
in  its  flaming  beauty;  the  earth  was  the  same  as  in  hu 
childhood's  days,  foil  of  gentle  eyening  sounds,  and  the  har- 
monies of  twilight — ^the  breeze  came  sweeping  low  oyer  the 
heather  and  blue-bells  by  his  side,  and  the  tiurf  was  sending  up 
its  eyening  incense  of  pezfdme.  But  life,  and  heart,  and  hope 
were  changed  for  oyer  since  those  bygone  days  I 

Or  he  would  seat  himflolf  in  a  fayourite  niche  of  the  rocks  on 
Moel  G^st,  hidden  by  a  stunted  growth  of  the  whitty,  or 
mountain-ash,  from  general  observation,  with  a  rich-tinted 
cushion  of  stone-crop  for  his  feet,  and  a  straight  precipice  of 
rock  rising  just  aboye.  Here  would  he  sit  for  hours,  gazing 
idly  at  the  bay  below  with  its  back-ground  of  purple  hills,  and 
the  little  fi^iing-sail  on  its  bosom,  showing  white  in  the 
sunbeam,  and  gliding  on  in  such  harmony  with  the  quiet  beauty 
of  the  glassy  sea ;  or  he  would  pull  out  an  old  school-yolume, 
his  companion  for  years,  and  in  morbid  accordance  with  the 
dark  legend  that  still  lurked  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind — a  shape 
of  gloom  in  those  innermost  haunts  awaiting  its  time  to  come 
forQi  in  distinct  outline — would  he  turn  to  the  old  Greek 
dramas  which  treat  of  a  &mily  foredoomed  by  an  avenging  Fate. 
The  worn  page  opened  of  itself  at  the  play  of  the  GSdipus 
TyraonuB,  ana  Owen  dwelt  with  ihe  craving  disease  upon  the 
prophecy  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  concerned  himself. 
WiUi  hiB  consciousness  of  neglect,  there  was  a  sort  of  self- 
fatteiy  in  the  consequence  which  the  legend  gave  him.  He 
^ost  wondered  how  they  durst,  with  slights  and  insults,  thus 
provoke  the  Avenger. 

The  days  drii^  onward.  Often  he  would  vehemently 
pursue  some  sylvan  sport,  till  thought  and  feeling  were  lost  in 
the  violence  of  bodily  exertion.  Occasionally  his  evenings  were 
spent  at  a  small  pubHc-house,  such  as  stood  by  the  unfrequented 
wayside,  where  the  welcome,  hearty,  though  bought,  seemed  so 
strongly  to  contrast  with  the  gloomy  negligence  of  home — 
^uisympathising  home. 

One  evening  (Owen  might  be  four  or  flve-and-twenty), 
wearied  with  a  day's  shooting  on  the  Clenneny  Moors,  he 
pMsed  by  the  open  door  of  "  The  Goat "  at  Penmorfo.  The 
^ght  and  the  cheeriness  within  tempted  him,  poor  self-exhausted 
^'^  t  as  it  has  done  many  a  one  more  wretched  in  worldly 
circumstances,  to  step  in,  and  take  his  evening  meal  where  at 
least  his  presence  was  of  some  consequence.    It  was  a  hoBj  day 
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in  tliat  little  hostel.  -  A  flock  of  sheep,  amotmtihg  to  some 
liundreds,  had  anived  at  Penmorfa.  on)  &eir  road  ix^  England, 
and  thronged  the  space  before  the  homie.  Inside  was  tlie 
shrewd,  kind-hearted  hostess,  bustling  to  and  fro^  with  meny 
gj?eeting8  fc^  everj  tired  drover  who  was  to  pass  the  night  in  her 
house,  while  tiie  sheep  were  pained  in  a  field  close  by.  Ever  and 
anon,  she  keptiattendingto  the  second  cro'wd  of  guests,  who  were 
celebrating  a  furaX  wedding  in  her  house.  It  was  bnsy  work  to 
Martha  Thomas,  yet  her  smile  nerctr  flawed';  and  when  Owen 
Grifi&ths  had  finished  his  CTening  meal  i^e  ws^  there,  ready  with 
a  hope  that  ith£Kl  done  him  good,  and  was  to  his  mind,  and  a  word 
of  intellig^ice  that  the  wedding-folk  were  about  to  danee  in  the 
kitchen,  and:  the  harper  was  the  ficmous  Edward- of  Oorweb. 

Qwen,  partly  from  gobd-natnred  cotapliance  wfth  his  hostess's 
implied  wish,  and  partly  from  enriosity,  lounged  to  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  kitchen — not  I3ie  every-day,  working,  cooking 
kitchen,  which  was  behind,  but  a  good-t-si^ed  room,  where  the 
mistress  sat,  when  her  work  was  done,  and'  wh^re  the  country 
people  were  commonly  entertained  at  sueh  merry-ihakings  as  the 
present.  The  lintels  of  the  door  formed  a  frame  j^r  th^  animated 
picture  which  Owen  saw  within,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall  in 
the  dark  passage.  The  red  Mght  t>f  Ihe  fire,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  fcdJing  piece  of  tiirf  sending^  forth  a  fresh  bla^e,  shone  fall 
upon  four  young  men  who  W6re  dancing  ameasure  somelihing  like 
a  Scotch  reel,  keeping  admirable  time  in  their  rapid  movements  to 
the  capital  tune  tiie  harper  was  playing.  They  had  their  hats  on 
when  Owen  first  took  hid  stcmd,  but  as  they  g^ew  more  and 
more  aaimSkted  th^y  flung  theni  away,  and  presently  their  shoes 
were  kicked  off  with  fike  disregard  to  the  spot  where  thev 
might  happen  to  alight.  Shouts  of  applause  followed  any 
remarkable  esertion  of  agility,  in  which  each  seemed  to  try  to 
excel  his  eompanions.  At  length,  wearied  and  exhausted,  they 
sat  downj  and  the  harper  gradually  changed  to  one  of  thos(f 
wild,  inspiring  national  airs  for  which  he  was  so  famous.  The 
thronged  audience  sat  earnest  and  breathless,  and  you  might 
have  heard  a  pin  drop,  except  when  some  maiden  passed 
hurriedly,  with  flaring  candle  and  busy  look,  through  to  the 
real  kitchen  beyond.  When  he  had  finished  his  beaui&ul  theme 
on  "  The  March  of  the  men  of  Harlech,'*  h^  changed  the  measure 
again  to.  "  Tri  chant  o'  bunnan  **  (Three  hundred  potmds),  ^^ 
immediately  a  most  nnmusical-looking  man  began  chanting 
"•Pennillion,"  or  a  sort  of  recitative  stanzas,  which  were  soon 
taken  up  by  another,  and  this  omusenf^iit' lasted  so  long  that 
Owen -grew  weary,'  and  was  thii^ng  of  reti^eoting  from  hS  foti 
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by  the  door,  when  •some  litUe  busde  was  occasioned,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  by  the  entrance  of  a  middle-aged  man, 
and  a  yonng  girl,  apparently  his  daughter.  The  man  advanced 
to  the  bench  occupied  by  the  seniors  of  the  party,  who  welcomed 
bim  with  the  usual  pretty  Welsh  greeting,  "  Pa  sut  mae  dy 
galon  ?"  ("  How  is  thy  heart  ?")  and  drinking  his  health  passed 
on  to  him  the  cup  of  excellent  cicrtr.  The  girl,  eyidently  a 
Tillage  belle,  was  as  warmly  greeted  by  the  young  men,  while 
the  girls  eyed  her  rather  advance  with  a  half-jealous  look, 
which  Owen  set  down  to  the  score  of  her  extreme  prettiness. 
Like  most  Welsh  women,  she  was  of  middle  size  as  to  height, 
bat  beautifiilly  made,  witii  the  most  perfect  yet  delicate  round- 
ness in  every  limb.  Her  little  mob-cap  was  carefiilly  adjusted 
to  a  face  which  was  excessively  pretty,  though  it  never  could 
be  called  handsome.  It  also  was  round,  with  the  slightest 
tendency  to  the  oval  shape,  richly  coloured,  though  somewhat 
olive  in  complexion,  with  dimples,  in  cheek  and  chin,  and  the 
most  scarlet  lips  Owen  had  ever  seen,  that  were  too  short  to 
meet  over  the  small  pearly  teeth.  The  nose  was  the  most 
defective  feature ;  but  die  eyes  were  splendid.  They  were  so 
long,  80  lustrous,  yet  at  times  so  very  soft  under  their  thick 
&inge  of  eyelash  I  The  nut-brown  hair  was  carefully  braided 
beneath  thcborder  of  delicate  lace :  it  was  evident  the  little  village 
beauty  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  all  her  attractions,  for  the 
gay  colours  which  were  displayed  in  her  neckerchief  were  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  complexion. 

Owen  was  much  attracted,  while  yet  he  was  amused,  by  the 
evident  coquetry  the  girl  displayed,  collecting  around  her  a 
whole  bevy  of  young  fellows,  for  each  of  whom  she  seemed  to 
have  some  gay  speech,  some  attractive  look  or  action.  In  a  few 
minutes  jotimg  Giiffitlis  of  fiodowen  was  at  her  side,  brought 
thither  by  a  variety  of  idle  motives,  and  as  her  undivided 
attention  was  given  to  the  Welsh  heir,  her  admirers,  one  by  one, 
dropped  o£^  to  seat  themselves  oy  some  less  fascinating  but  more 
attentive  &ir  one.  The  more  Owen  conversed  with  the  girl, 
the  more  he  was  taken ;  she  had  more  wit  and  talent  than  he 
W  &ncied  possible ;  a  self-abandon  and  thoughtfulness,  to 
boot,  that  seemed  full  of  charms ;  and  then  her  voice  was  so 
clear  and  sweet,  and  her  actions  so  full  of  grace,  that  Owen  was 
fascinated  before  he  was  well'  aware,  and  kept  looking  into  her 
hnght,  blushing  face,  till  her  uplifted  flashing  eye  fell  beneath 
bis  earnest  gaze. 

While  it  thus  happened  that  they  were  silent — she  from 
confasion  at  the  unexpected  warmth  of  his  admiration,  he  from 
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an  unconsciousness  of  anything  but  the  beautiful  changes  in  her 
flexile  countenance — the  man  whom  Owen  took  for  her  father 
came  up  and  addressed  some  observation  to  his  daughter,  from 
whence  he  glided  into  some  commonplace  though  respectful 
remark  to  Owen,  and  at  length  engaging  him  in  some  slight^ 
local  conyersation,  he  led  the  way  to  the  account  of  a  spot  on 
the  peninsula  of  Penthryn,  where  teal  abounded,  and  concluded 
with  begging  Owen  to  allow  him  to  show  him  the  exact  place, 
saying  that  wheneyer  the  young  Squire  felt  so  inclined,  if  he 
would  honour  him  by  a  call  at  his  house,  he  would  take  him 
across  in  his  boat.  While  Owen  listened,  his  attention  was  not 
so  much  absorbed  aA  to.be  unaware  that  the  little  beauty  at  his 
side  was  refiising  one  or  two  who  endeayoured  to  draw  her  from 
her  place  by  invitations  to  dance.  Flattered  by  his  own 
construction  of  her  refdsals,  he  again  directed  all  his  attention 
to  her,  till  she  was  called  away  by  her  father,  who  was  leaving 
the  scene  of  festivity.  Before  he  left  he  reminded  Owen  of  his 
promise,  and  added — 

"Perhaps,  sir,  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  Ellis 
Pritchard,  and  I  live  at  Ty  Glas^  on  this  side  of  Moel  Gdst;  any 
one  can  point  it  out  to  you."      v 

When  the  &ther  and  daughter  had  lefb,  Owen  slowly  prepared 
for  his  ride  home ;  but  encountering  the  hostess,  he  could  not 
resist  asking  a  few  questions  relative  to  Ellis  Pritchard  and  his 
pretty  dau^ter.  She  answered  shortly  but  respectfdlly,  and 
then  said,  rather  hesitatingly-^ 

"  Master  Griffiths,  you  Imow  the  triad,  *  Tri  pheth  tebyg  y 
naill  i'r  Uall,  ysgnbwr  heb  yd,  mail  deg  heb  ddiawd,  a  merch 
deg  heb  ei  geirda '  (Three  things  are  alike  :  a  fine  barn  without 
com,  a  fine  cup  without  drmk,  a  fine  woman  without  her 
reputation)."  She  hastily  quitted  him,  and  Owen  rode  slowly  to 
his  unhappy  home. 

Ellis  I^tchard,  half  farmer  and  half  fisherman,  was  shrewd, 
and  keen,  and  worldly ;  yet  he  was  good-natured,  and  sufficiently 
generous  to  have  become  rather  a  popular  man  among  his  eqoalB* 
He  had  been  struck  with  the  young  Squire's  attention  to  his 
pretty  daughter,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it.  Nest  would  not  be  the  first  peasant  gin,  by  any 
means,  who  had  been  transplanted  to  a  Welsh  manor-house  as 
its  mistress ;  and,  accordingly,  her  father  had  shrewdly  given 
the  admiring  yoxmg  man  some  pretext  for  further  oppoitimities 
of  seeing  her. 

As  for  Nest  herself^  she  had  somewhat  of  her  other's  world- 
liness,  and  was  folly  alive  to  the  superior  station  of  her  new 
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acbniier,  and  quite  prepared  to  slight  all  her  old  sweeihearls 
on  his  account.  But  then  she  had  something  more  of  feeling  in 
her  reckoning ;  she  had  not  been  insensible  to  the  earnest  jet 
comparatively  refined  homage  which  Owen  paid  her ;  she  had 
noticed  his  eii^ressiye  and  occasionally  handsome  coimtenance 
with  admiration,  and  was  flattered  by  his  so  immediately  singling 
her  out  from  her  companions.  As  to  the  hint  which  Martha 
Thomas  bad  thrown  out,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Nest  was  very 
giddy,  and  that  she  was  motherless.  She  had  high  spirits  and  a 
great  love  of  admiration,  or,  to  use  a  softer  term,  she  loved  to 
please ;  men,  women,  and  children,  tJl,  she  delighted  to  gladden 
with  her  smile  and  yoice.  She  coquetted,  and  flirted,  and  went 
to  the  extreme  lengths  of  Welsh  courtship,  till  the  seniors  of  the 
village  sliook  their  heads,  and  cautioned  their  daughters  against 
her  acquaintance.  If  not  absolutely  guilty,  she  had  too  j&equently 
been  on  the  verge  of  guilt. 

Even  at  the  time,  Martha  Thomas's  hint  made  but  little  im- 
pression on  Owen,  for  his  senses  were  otherwise  occupied ;  but 
in  a  few  days  the  recollection  thereof  had  wholly  died  away,  and 
one  warm  glorious  summer's  day,  he  bent  his  steps  toward  Ellis 
Pritchard's  with  a  beating  heart ;  for,  except  some  very  slight 
flirtations  at  Oxford,  Owen  had  never  been  touched ;  his  thoughts 
his  fancy,  had  been  otherwise  engaged. 

Ty  Glas  was  built  against  one  of  the  lower  rocks  of  Moel 
G^t,  which,  indeed,  formed  a  side  to  the  low,  lengthy  house. 
The  materials  of  the  cottage  were  the  shingly  stones  which  had 
fiallen  from  above,  plastered  rudely  together,  with  deep  recesses 
for  the  small  oblong  windows.  Altogether,  the  exterior  was 
much  ruder  than  Owen  had  expected ;  but  inside  there  seemed 
no  lack  of  comforts.  The  house  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  large,  roomy,  and  dark,  into  which  Owen  entered 
immediately ;  and  before  the  blushing  Nest  came  from  the  inner 
chamber  (for  she  had  seen  the  young  Squire  coming,  and  hastily 
gone  to  make  some  alteration  in  her  dress),  he  had  had  time  to 
look  around  him,  and  note  the  various  little  particulars  of  the 
room.  Beneath  the  window  (which  commanded  a  magnificent 
view)  was  an  oaken  dresser,  replete  with  drawers  and  cupboards, 
and  brightly  polished  to  a  rich  dark  colour.  In  the  farfJier  part 
of  the  room  Owen  could  at  first  distinguish  little,  entering  as  he 
did  from  the  glaring  sunlight,  but  he  soon  saw  that  there  were 
two  oaken  beds,  closed  up  after  the  manner  of  the  Welsh :  in 
fstct,  the  domitories  of  ElUs  Pritchard  and  the  man  who  served 
under  him,  both  on  sea  and  on  land.  There  was  the  large  wheel 
used  for  spiiming  wool,  left  standing  on  the  middle  of  t£e  floor, 
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as  if  in  use  only  a  few  minntes  before ;  and  around  fhe  ampl^ 
cbinmey  himg  flitches  of  bacon,  dried  kids'-flesh,  and  fish,  dai 
was  in  process  of  smoking  for  winter's  store. 

Before  Nest  had  shyly  dared  to  enter,'  her  father,  who  had 
been  mending  his  nets  down  below,  and  seen  Owen  winding  up 
to  the  honse,  came  in  and  gaye  him  a  hearty  yet  respectM  wel- 
come ;  and  then  Nest,  downcast  and  bhishing,  fnU  of  the  coxb- 
scioosness  which  her  father's  advice  and  conversation  had  not 
failed  to  inspire,  ventured  to  join  them.  To  Owen's  mind  tlos 
reserve  and  shyness  gave  her  new  chaims. 

It  was  too  bright,  too  hot,  too  anything  to  think  of  going  to 
fihoot  teal  till  later  in  the  day,  and  Owen  was  delighted  to  accept 
«  hesitating  invitation  to  share  the  noonday  meal.  Some  ewe- 
milk  cheese,  very  hard  and  dry,  oat-cake,  slips  of  the  dried  kids^- 
4esh  broiled,  after  having  been  previously  soaked  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  delicious  butter  and  fresh  butter-milk,  with  a  liquor 
called  "  diod  griafol "  (made  from  the  berries  of  the  Sorhus  aucur 
j>aria,  infused  in  water  and  then  fermented),  composed  the  frugal 
repast ;  but  there  was  something  so  clean  and  neat,  and  withal 
such  a  true  welcome,  that  Owen  had  seldom  enjoyed  a  meal  i^ 
much.  Indeed,  at  that  time  of  day  the  Welsh  squires  differed 
from  the  fermers  more  in  the  plenty  and  rough  abundance  of  their 
manner  of  living  than  in  the  refinement  of  style  of  iheir  table.- 

At,  the  present  day,  down  in  Llyn,  the  Welsh  gentry  are  not  a 
wit  behind  their  Saxon  equals  in  ihe  expensive  elegances  of  lifd ; 
but  then  (when  there  was  but  one  pewter-service  in  all  Northum- 
berland) there  was  nothing  in  Ellis  Pritchard's  mode  of  living 
that  grated  on  the  yoimg  Squire's  sense  of  refinement. 

Little  was  said  by  that  young  pair  of  wooers  during  the  meal ; 
"the  feither  had  all  the  conversation  to  himself,  apparently  heed- 
less of  the  ardent  looks  and  inattentive  mien  of  his  guest.  As 
•Owen  became  more  serious  in  his  feelings,  he  grew  more  timid 
in  their  expression,  and  at  night,  when  they  returned  from  thelir 
shooting-excursion,  the  caress  he  gave  Nest  was  almost  as  bash- 
fully offered  as  received. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  days  devoted  to  Nest  in 
reality,  though  at  first  he  thought  some  little  disguise  of  his 
object  was  necessary.  The  past,  the  future,  was  all  forgotten  in 
those  happy  days  of  love. 

And  every  worldly  plan,  every  womanly  wile  was  put  in 
practice  by  Ellis  Fritehard  and  hifij  daughter,  to  render  his  visits 
agreeable  and  alluring.  Indeed,  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  welcome  was  enough  te  attract  the  poor  young  man,  to 
whom  the  feeling  so  produced  wais  new  and  full  of  ohaxms.    He 
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Idt  a  home  where  the  certainty  of  being  thwarted  laade  him 
chary  in  expressing  his  wishes ;  where  no  tones  of  love  oyer  fell 
on  his  ear,  save  those  addressed  to  others ;  where  his  presence  or 
absence  was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference ;  and  when  he  entered 
Ty  Glas,  all,  down  to  the  little  cur  which,  with  clamorous  bark- 
ings, claimed  a  part  of  his  attention,  seemed  to  rejoice.    His  ac- 
count of  his  day's  employment  found  a  willing  listener  in  Ellis ; 
and  when  he  passed  on  to  Nest,  busy  at  her  wheel  or  at  her  chum, 
the  deepened  colour,  the  conscious  eye,  and  the  gradual  yielding 
of  herself  up  to  his  lover-like  caress,  had  worlds  of  charms.   Ellis 
Fritchard  was  a  tenant  on  the  Bodowen  estate,  and  therefore  had 
reasons  in  plenty  for  wishing  to  keep  the  young  Squire's  visits 
secret ;  and  Owen,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  sunny  calm  of  these 
halcyon  days  by  any  storm  at  home,  was  ready  to  use  all  the 
artifice  which  Ellis  suggested  as  to  the  mode  of  his  calls  at  Ty 
Glas.     Nor  was  he  unaware  of  the  probable,  nay,  the  hoped-fbr 
termination  of  these  repeated  days  of  happiness.     He  was  quit^ 
conscious  that  the  father  wished  for  nothing  better  than  the  marri- 
age of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  Bodowen ;  and  when  Nest  had 
hidden  her  face  in  his  neck,  which  was  encircled  by  her  clasping 
arms,  and  murmured  into  his  ear  her  acknowledgment  of  love, 
he  felt  only  too  desirous  of  finding  some  one  to  love  him  for 
ever.     Though  not  highly  principled,  he  would  not  have  tried  to 
obtain  Nest  on  other  terms  save  those  of  marriage  :  he  did  so 
pine  after  enduring  love,  and  fancied  he  should  have  bound  her 
heart  for  evermore  to  his,  when  they  had  taken  the  solemn  oaths 
of  matrimony. 

There*  was  no  great  difficulty  attending  a  secret  marriage  at 
such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time.  One  gusty  autiunn  day,  EUis 
ferried  them  round  Penthryn  to  Llandutrwyn,  and  there  saw  his 
little  Nest  become  future  Lady  of  Bodowen. 

How  often  do  we  see  giddy,  coquetting,  restless  girls  become 

sobered  by  marriage  ?   A  great  object  in  life  is  decided ;  one  tm 

which  their  thoughts  have  been  running  in  all  their  vagarieis, 

and  they  seem  to  verify  the  beautiful  fable  of  Undine.     A  new 

soul  beams  out  in  the  gentleness  and  repose  of  their  future 'livfefe. 

An  indescribable  sofbaess  and  tenderness  takes  place  of  the 

weai-ying  vanity  of  their  former  endeavours  to  attract  admiration. 

Something  of  tibis  sort  took  place  in  Nest  Pritohard.     If  at  first 

she  had  been  anxious  to  atttact  the  young  Squire  of  Bodowen, 

long  before  her  marriage  this  feeling  had  merged  into  a  truer  love 

than  she  had  ever  felt  before ;  and  now  that  he  was  her  own^  her 

husband,  her  whole  soul  was  bent  toward  making  him  amends, 

as  far  as  in  her  lay,  for  the  misery  which,  with  a  woman's  taof. 
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she  saw  that  he  had  to  endure  at  his  home.  Her  greetings  were 
abounding  in  delicately-eii^ressed  love ;  her  stndy  of  his  tastes 
unwearying,  in  the  arrangement-  of  her  dress,  her  time,  her  very 
thoughts. 

No  wonder  that  he  looked  back  on  his  wedding-<lay  with,  a 
thankfulness  whicfi  is  seldom  the  result  of  unequd  piarriftges. 
No  wonder  that  his  heart  beat  aloud  as  formerly  when  he  wound 
np  the  little  path  to  Ty  Glas,  and  saw — ^keen  though  the  winter's 
wind  might  be — ^that  Nest  was  standing  out  at  the  door  to  watch 
for  his  cUmly-seen  approach,  while  the  candle  flared  in  the  little 
window  as  a  beacon  to  guide  him  aright. 

The  angry  words  and  unkind  actions  of  home  fell  deadened 
on  his  heart ;  he  thought  of  the  love  that  was  surely  his,  and  of 
the  new  promise  of  Iotc  that  a  short  time  would  bring  forth,  and 
lie  could  almost  haye  smiled  at  the  impotent  efforts  to  disturb 
his  peace. 

A  few  more  months,  and  the  young  father  was  greeted  by  a 
feeble  little  cry,  when  he  hastily  entered  Ty  Olas,  one  morning 
early,  in  consequence  of  a  summons  conyeyed  mysteriously  to 
Bodowen ;  and  the  pale  mother,  smiling,  and  feebly  holding  up 
her  babe  to  its  &ther*s  kiss,  seemed  to  him  eyen  more  loyely 
than  the  bright  gay  Nest  who  had  won  his  heart  at  the  little  inn 
of  Penmorfa. 

But  the  curse  was  at  work !  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
was  nigh  at  hand  I 


CHAPTEE  n. 


It  was  the  autumn  after  the  birth  of  their  boy  ;  it  had  been  a 
^orious  summer,  with  bright,  hot,  sunny  weather ;  and  now  the 
year  was  fading  away  as  seasonably  into  mellow  days,  with 
mornings  of  silyer  mists  and  clear  frosty  nights.  The  bloom- 
ing look  of  the  time  of  flowers,  was  past  and  gone ;  but  instead 
there  were  eyen  richer  tints  abroad  in  the  sun-coloured  leayes^ 
the  lichens,  the  golden  blossomed  furze ;  if  it  was  the  time  of 
£Eiding,  there  was  a  glory  in  the  decay. 

Nest,  in  her  loying  anxiety  to  surround  her  dwelling  with 
eyery  charm  for  her  husband's  sake,  had  turned  gardener,  and 
the  Httle  comers  of  the  rude  court  before  the  house  were  filled 
with  many  a  delicate  mountain-flower,  transplanted  more  for  its 
beauty  than  its  rarity.  The  sweetbrier  bush  may  eyen  yet  be 
seen,  old  and  gray,  which  she  and  Owen  planted  a  green  sliplmg 
beneath  the  window  of  her  little  chamber.     In  those  moments 
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« 

Owen  forgot  all  besides  the  present ;  all  the  cares  and  grieib 
he  had  known  in  the  past,  and  all  that  might  await  him  of  woe 
and  death  in  the  fatnre.  The  boy,  too,  was  as  lovely  a  child  as 
the  fondest  parent  was  ever  blesised  with;  and  crowed  with 
delight,  and  clapped  his  little  hands,  as  his  mother  held  him  in 
her  arms  at  the  cottage-door  to  watch  his  other's  ascent  up 
the  rough  path  that  led  to  Ty  Glas,  one  bright  antmnnal  morn- 
ing; and  when  the  three  entered  the  house  together,  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  was  the  happiest.  Owen  carried  his  boy» 
and  tossed  and  played  with  him,  while  Nest  sought  out  some 
little  article  of  work,  and  seated  herself  on  the  dresser  beneath 
the  window,  where  now  busily  plying  the  needle,  and  then 
again  looking  at  her  husband,  she  eagerly  told  him  the  little 
pieces  of  domestic  intelligence,  the  winning  ways  of  the  child, 
the  result  of  yesterday's  fishing,  and  such  ci  the  gossip  of 
Penmor&  as  came  to  the  ears  of  the  now  retired  Nest.  She 
noticed  that,  when  she  mentioned  any  little  circumstance  which 
bore  the  slightest  reference  to  Bodowen,  her  husband  appeared 
chafed  and  uneasy,  and  at  last  avoided  anything  that  might  in 
the  least  remind  him  of  home.  In  truth,  he  had  been  suffering 
much  of  late  from  the  irritability  of  his  &ther,  shown  in  trifles 
to  be  sure,  but  not  the  less  galling  on  that  account. 

While  iJiey  were  thus  talking,  and  caressing  each  other  and 
the  child,  a  shadow  darkened  the  room,  and  before  they  could 
catch  a  gUmpse  of  the  object  that  had  occasioned  it,  it  vanished, 
and  Squire  Grif&ths  lifted  the  door-latch  and  stood  before  them. 
He  stood  and  looked — ^first  on  his  son,  so  different,  in  his 
buoyant  expression  of  content  and  enjoyment,  with  his.  noble 
child  in  his  arms,  like  a  proud  and  happy  father,  as  he  was, 
from  the  depressed,  moody  young  man  he  too  often  appeared  at 
Bodowen ;  then  on  Nest — ^poor,  Ambling,  sickened  Nest  I — 
who  dropped  her  work,  but  yet  durst  not  stir  from  her  seat,  on 
the  dresser,  while  she  looked  to  her  husband  as  if  for  protection 
from  his  &ther. 

The  Squire  was  silent,  as  he  glared  from  one  to  the  other, 
his  features  white  with  restrained  passion.  When  he  spoke,  his 
words  came  most  distinct  in  their  forced  composure.  It  was  to 
his  son  he  addressed  himself : 

^^  That  woman  I  who  is  she  ?" 

Owen  l^esitated  one  moment,  and  then  replied,  in  a  steady, 
yet  quiet  voice : 

^'  Father,  that  woman  is  my  wife." 

He  would  have  added  some  apology  for  the  long  concealment 
of  his  marriage ;  have  appealed  to  his  father's  forgiveness ;  but 
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the  foam  flew  from  Squire  Owen's  lips  as  he  burst  forth  with 
invectiye  against  Nest : — 

"Tou  have  married  her  I  It  is  as  they  told  me  I  Married 
Nest  Pritchard  yr  buten  I  And  you  stand  there  as  if  you  had 
not  disgraced  yourself  for  ever  and  ever  with  your  accursed 
wiving  I  And  the  fur  harlot  sits  there,  in  her  mocking  modesty, 
practising  the  mimming  airs  that  will  become  her  state  as  fature 
Lady  of  Bodowen,  But  I  will  move  heaven  and  earth  befoi-e 
that  false  woman  darken  the  doors  of  my  father's  house  as 
mistress  T' 

AU  this  was  said  with  such  rapidity  that  Owen  had  no  time 
for  the  words  that  thronged  to  his  lips.  "  Father !"  (ho 
burst  forth  at  length)  "  Father,  whosoever  told  you  that  Nest 
Pritchard  was  a  harlot  told  you  a  lie  as  fiedse  as  hell !  Ay !  a 
lie  as  ffJse  as  hell  1"  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  thundor,  while  he 
advanced  a  step  or  jbwo  nearer  to  the  Squire.  And  then,  in  a 
lower  tone,  he  said — 

"  She  is  as  pure  as  your  own  wife ;  nay,  God  help  me !  as 
the  dear^  precious  mother  who  brought  me  forth,  and  then 
left  me — ^with  no  refiige  in  a  mother's  heart — to  struggle  on 
through  life  alone.  I  tell  you  Nest  is  as  pure  as  that  dear, 
dead  mother  l" 

"  Fool— poor  fool  I" 

At  this  moment  the  child — the  little  Owen — :who  had  kept 
gazing  from  one  angry  countenance  to  the  other,  and  with 
earnest  look,  trying  to  understand  what  had  brought  the  fierce 
glare  into  the  &ce  where  till  now  he  had  read  nothing  but  love, 
in  some  way  attracted  the  Squire's  attenticm,  and  increased  his 
wrath. 

"  Tes,  he  continued,  "  poor,  weak  fool  that  you  are,  hugging 
the  child  of  another  as  if  it  were  your  own  o&pzing  !  Owen 
involuntarily  caressed  the  afi&ighted  child,  luid  half  smiled  at  the 
implication  of  his  Other's  wordis.  This  the  Squiria  perc^ved,  and 
raising  his  voice  to  a  scream  of  rage,  he  went  on : 

*'  I  bid  you,  if  you  call  yourself  my  son,  to  cast  away  that 
miserable,  shameless  woman's  offspring ;  cast  it  away  thisinsta&t 
— ^this  instant  l" 

In  this  ungovernable  rage,  seeing  that  Owen  was  far  from 
complying  with  his  command,  he  snatched  the  poor  infant  from 
the  loving  arms  that  held  it,  and  throwing  it  to  his  mother,  left 
the  house  inarticulate  with  fury. 

Nest — who  had  been  pale  and  still  as  marble  during  this 
terrible  dialogue,  looking  on  and  listening  as  if  fascinated  by  tho 
words  that  smote  her  heart — opened  her  arms  to  receive  and 
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cherish  her  precions  babe ;  but  the  boy  was  not  destined  to  reaeh 
the  white  refage  of  her  breast.  The  furious  action  of  the 
Squire  had  been  ahnost  without  aim,  and  the  infant  fell  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  dresser  down  on  to  the  stone  floor. 

Owen  sprang  up  to  take  the  child,  but  he  lay  so  still,  so 
motionless,  that  the  awe  of  death  came  over  the  father,  and  ba 
stooped  down  to  gaze  more  closely.  At  that  moment,  the 
upturned,  flhny  eyes  rolled  convulsiYely — a  spasm  passed  along 
the  body — and  the  lips,  yet  warm  with  kissing,  quivered  into 
everlasting  rest. 

A  word  from  her  husband  told  Nest  all;  She  slid  down  firoih 
her  seat,  and  lay  by  her  little  son  as  corpse-like  as  he,  unheeding 
all  the  agonizing  endearments  and  passionate  ao^u^lrations  of  her 
husband.  And  that  poor,  desolate  husband  and  father  I  Scarce 
one  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  had  been  so  blessed  in  hia 
consciousness  of  love  I  the  bright  promise  of  many  years  on  his  ' 
in&nt's  £EU>e,  and  the  new,  &esh  soul  beaming  forth  in  its 
awakened  intelligence.  And  there  it  was ;  the  little  clay  image, 
that  would  never  more  gladden  up  at  the  sight  of  him,  nor 
stretch  forth  to  meet  his  embrace ;  whose  inarticulate,  yet  most 
eloquent  cooings  might  haunt  him  in  his  dreams,  but  would 
never  more  be  heard  in  waking  life  again  !  And  by  the  dead 
babe,  almost  as  utterly  insensate,  the  poor  mother  had  fallen  in  a 
mercifid  fieant — the  slandered,  heart-pierced  Nest!  Owen 
struggled  against  the  sickness  that  came  over  him,  a^nd  buried 
himself  in  vain  attempts  at  her  restoration. 

It  was  now  near  noon-day,  and  Ellis  Pritchard  came  home, 
little  dreaming  of  the  sight  that  awaited  him;  but  though 
stunned,  he  was  able  to  take  more  effectual  measures  for  his  poor 
dnoghter's  recovery  than  Owen  had  done. 

By-and-by  she  ^owed  symptoms  of  returning  sense,  and  was 
placed  in  her  own  little  bed  in  a  darkened  room,  where,  without 
ever  waking  to  complete  consciousness,  she  fell  asleep.  Then  it 
was  that  her  husband,  suffocated  by  pressure  of  miserable 
thought,  gently  drew  his  hand  from  her  tightened  clasp,  and 
printing  one  long  soft  kiss  on  her  white  waxen  forehead,  hastily 
stole  out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

Near  the  base  of  Moel  G^st — ^it  might  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Ty  Glas — ^was  a  little  neglected  solitary  copse,  wild  and 
tangled  with  the  trailing  branches  of  the  dog-rose  and  the 
tendrils  of  the  white  bryony.  Toward  the  middle  of  this  thicket 
lay  a  deep  crystal  pool — a  clear  mirror  for  the  blue  heavens 
above — and  round  the  margin  floated  the  broad  green  leaves  of 
the  water-lily,  and  when  the  regal  sun  shone  down  in  his  noon- 
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day  glozy  the  flowers  arose  from  their  cool  depths  to  Velcome 
and  greet  him.  The  copse  was  musical  with  many  somids ;  the 
warbling  of  birds  rejoicing  in  its  shades,  the  ceaseless  hum  of 
the  insects  that  hoyered  oyer  the  pool,  the  chime  of  the  distant 
waterfall,  the  occasional  bleating  of  the  sheep  from  the  mountam- 
top,  were  all  blended  into  the  delicious  harmony  of  nature. 

It  had  been  one  of  Owen's  fayourite  resorts  when  he  had  been 
a  lonely  wanderer — a  pilgrim  in  search  of  loye  in  the  years 
gone  by.  And  thither  he  went,  as  if  by  instinct,  when  he  left 
Ty  Glas ;  quelling  the  uprising  agony  till  he  should  reach  that 
little  solitary  spot. 

It  was  the  time  of  day  when  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
weather  so  frequently  ti^es  place ;  and  the  little  pool  was  no 
longer  the  reflection  of  a  blue  and  sunny  sky :  it  sent  back  the 
dark  and  slaty  clouds  aboye,  and,  eyery  now  and  then,  a  rough 
gust  shook  the  painted  autumn  leayes  from  their  branches,  and  aQ 
other  music  was  lost  in  the  sound  of  the  wild  winds  piping  do^m 
from  the  moorlands,  which  lay  up  and  beyond  the  clefts  in  the 
mountain-side.  Presently  the  rain  came  on  and  beat  down  in 
torrents. 

But  Owen  heeded  it  not.  He  sat  on  the  dank  ground,  his  &ee 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  whole  strength,  physical  and  mental, 
employed  in  quelling  the  rush  of  blood,  which  rose  and  boiled 
and  gurgled  in  his  brain  as  if  it  would  madden  him. 

The  phantom  of  his  dead  child  rose  eyer  before  him,  and 
seemed  to  cry  aloud  for  yengeance.  And  when  the  poor  young 
man  thought  upon  the  yictim  whom  he  required  in  his  wild 
longing  for  reyenge,  he  shuddered,  for  it  was  his  &ther ! 

Again  and  again  he  tried  not  to  think ;  but  still  the  cirde  of 
thought  came  round,  eddying  through  his  brain.  At  length  he 
mastered  his  passions,  and  they  were  calm ;  then  he  forced  him- 
self to  arrange  some  plan  for  the  future. 

He  had  not,  in  the  passionate  hurry  of  the  moment,  seen  that 
his  &ther  had  left  the  cottage  before  he  was  aware  of  the  ffttal 
accident  that  befell  the  child.  Owen  thought  he  had  seen  all ; 
and  once  he  planned  to  go  to  the  Squire  and  tell  him  of  the 
anguish  of  heart  he  had  wrought,  and  awe  him,  as  it  were,  by  the 
dignity  of  grief.  But  then  again  he  durst  not — he  distrusted 
his  seK-control — ^the  old  prophecy  rose  up  in  its  horror— he 
dreaded  his  doom. 

At  last  he  determined  to  leaye  his  father  for  eyer ;  to  take 
Nest  to  some  distant  country  where  she  might  forget  her  first- 
born, and  where  he  himself  might  gain  a  liyelihood  by  his  own 
exertions. 
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But  when  he  tried  to  descend  to  the  various  little  aiMinge- 
ments  which  were  inyolyed  in  the  execution  of  this  plan,  he 
remembered  that  all  his  money  (and  in  this  respect  Squire  Grif- 
fiths was  no  niggard)  was  locked  up  in  his  escritoire  at  Bodowen. 
In  yain  he  tried  to  do  away  with  this  matter-of-&ct  difficulty ; 
go  to  Bodowen  he  must :  and  his  only  hope — nay  his  determi- 
nation— ^was  to  avoid  his  father. 

He  rose  and  took  a  by-path  to  Bodowen.  The  house  looked 
even  more  gloomy  and  desolate  than  usual  in  the  heavy  dolm- 
ponring  rain,  yet  Owen  gazed  on  it  with  something  of  regret — 
for  Borrowfol  as  his  days  in  it  had  been,  he  was  about  to  leave 
it  for  many  many  years,  if  not  for  ever.  He  entered  by  a  side 
door  opening  into  a  passage  that  led  to  his  own  room,  where  he 
kept  his  books,  his  guns,  his  fishing-tackle,  his  writing  materials, 
et  cetera. 

Here  he  hurriedly  began  to  select  the  few  articles  he  intended 
to  take ;  for,  besides  the  dread  of  interruption,  he  was  feverishly 
anxious  to  travel  fur  that  very  night,  if  only  Nest  was  capable 
of  performing  the  journey.  As  he  was  thus  employed,  he  tried 
to  conjecture  what  his  fftfiier's  feelings  would  be  on  finding  that 
his  once-loved  son  was  gone  away  for  ever.  Would  he  then 
awaken  to  regret  for  the  conduct  which  had  driven  him  from 
home,  and  bitterly  think  on  the  loving  and  caressing  boy  who 
hannted  his  footsteps  in  former  days  ?  Or,  alas !  would  he  only 
feel  that  an  obstacle  to  his  daily  happiness — ^to  his  contentment 
with  his  wife,  and  his  strange,  doting  flection  for  the  child — was 
taken  away  ?  Would  they  make  merry  over  the  heir's  departure  ? 
Then  he  thought  of  Nest — ^the  young  childless  mother,  whose 
heart  had  not  yet  realized  her  fulness  of  desolation.  Poor 
Nest !  so  loving  as  she  was,  so  devoted  to  her  child — how  should 
he  console  her?  He  pictured  her  away  in  a  strange  land, 
pining  for  her  native  mountains,  and  refiising  to  be  comforted 
because  her  child  was  not. 

Even  this  thought  of  the  home-sickness  that  might  possibly 
beset  Nest  hardly  made  him  hesitate  in  his  determination ;  so 
strongly  had  the  idea  taken  possession  of  him  that  only  by 
putting  miles  and  leagues  between  him  and  his  father  could  he 
avert  the  doom  which  seemed  blending  itself  with  the  very 
purposes  of  his  life  as  long  as  he  stayed  in  proximity  with  the 
slayer  of  his  child. 

He  had  now  nearly  completed  his  hasty  work  of  preparation, 
and  was  full  of  tender  thoughts  of  his  wife,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  the  elfish  Bobert  peered  in,  in  search  of  some  of 
his  brother's  possessions.     On  seeing  Owen  he  hesitated,  but 
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then  oame  boldly  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Owen's  arm, 
Baying, 

"  Nesta  yr  bnten  I  How  is  Nest  yr  bnten  ?" 
.  He  looked  maliciously  into  Owen's  fiioe  to  mark  the  effect  of 
his  words,  bnt  was  terrified  at  the  expression  he  read  there.  He 
started  off  and  ran  to  the  door^  while  Owen  tried  to  oheck  him- 
self, saying  continually,  "He  is  but  a  child.  He  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  he  says.  He  is  but  a  child !'' 
Still  Eobert,  now  in  fuicied  security,  kept  calling  out  his  in- 
sulting words,  end  Owen's  hand  was  on  his  gan,  grasping  it  as  if 
to  res&ain  his  rising  fury. 

But  when  Bobert  passed  on  daringly  to  mocking  words 
relating  to  the  poor  dead  child,  Owen  ootdd  bear  it  no  longer ; 
and  before  the  boy  was  well  aware,  Owen  was  fiercely  holding 
him  in  an  iron  clasp  with  one  hand,  while  he  struck  liin>  hard 
with  the  other. 

In  a  minute  he  checked  himself.  Hd  paused,  relaxed  his  grasp, 
and,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  Bobert  sink  to  the  ground ;  in  &ct, 
the  lad  was  half-stunned,  half-frightened,  and  thought  it  best  to 
assume  insensibility. 

Owen — ^miserable  Owen — seeing  him  lie.  there  prostrate,  was 
bitterly  repentant,  and  would  have  dragged  him  to  the  carved 
settle,  and  done  all  he  could  to  restore  hun  to  his  senses,  but  at 
this  instant  the  Squire  oame  in. 

Probably,  when  the  household  at  Bodowen  rose  that  morn- 
ing, there  was  but  one  among  them  ignorant  of  the  heir's 
rektion  to.  Nest  Pritchard  and  her  child ;  for  secret  as  he  tried 
to  make  his  visits  to  Ty  Glas,  they  had  been  too  frequent  not  to 
be  noticed,  and  Nest's  altered  conduct — no  longer  frequenting 
dances  and  merry-makings— was  a  strongly  corroborative  cir- 
cumstance. But  lUfljrs.  Grif&ths'  influence  reigned  paramount,  if 
unacknowledged,  at  Bodowen,  and  till  she  Sfmctioned  the  dis 
closure,  none  would  dare  to  tell  the  Squire. 

Now,  however,  the  time  drew  near  when  it  suited  her  to  mako 
her  husband  aware  of  the  connection  his  son  had  formed ;  so,  with 
many  tears,  and  much  seeming  reluctance,  she  broke  the  intelli- 
gence to  him — taking  good  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  him 
of  the  light  character  Nest  had  borne.  Nor  did  she  confine  this 
evil  reputation  to  her  conduct  before  her  marriage,  but  insinuated 
that  even  to  this  day  she  was  a  "  woman  of  the  grove  and  brake" 
-^for  centuries  the  Welsh  term  of  opprobrium  for  the  loosest 
female  characters. 

Squire  Griffiths  easily  tracked  Owen  to  Ty  Glas ;  and  without 
any  aim  but  the  gratification  of  his  forious  anger,  followed  him 
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to  upbraid  as  we  have  seen.     But  he  left  the  cottage  even  more 

enraged  against  his  son  than  he  had  entered  it,  and  returned  home 

to  hear  the  evil  suggestions  of  the  stepmother.     He  had  heard  a 

slight  souffle  in  which  he  caught  the  tones  of  Eobert's  voice,  as 

he  passed  along  the  hall,  and  an  instant  afterwards  he  saw  the 

apparently  lifeless  body  of  his  little  fEiVourite  dragged  along  by 

the  culprit  Owen — the  marks  of  strong  passion  yet  yisible  on  his 

&ce.     Not  loud,  but  bitter  and  deep  were  the  evil  words  which 

the  falser  bestowed  on  the  son ;  and  as  Owen  stood  proudly  and 

sullenly   silent,  disdaining  all  exculpation  of  himself  in  the 

presence  of  one  who  had  wrought  him  so  much  graver — so  fatal 

an  injury — Bobert's  mother  entered  the  room.    At  sight  of  her 

natund  emotion  the  wrath  of  the  Squire  was  redoubled,  and  his 

wild  suspicions  that  this  violence  of  Owen's  to  Bobert  was  a 

premeditated  act  appeared  like  the  proven  truth  through  the  mists 

of  rage.     He  summoned  domestics  as  if  to  guard  his  own  and  his 

wife's  life  &om  the  attempts  of  his  son ;  and  the  servants  stood 

wondering   around — ^now  gassing  at  Mrs.  Griffs,  alternately 

scolding  and  sobbing,  while  she  foied  to  restore  the  lad  from  his 

really  bruised  and  h^-unoonscious  state ;  now  at  the  fierce  and 

angry  Squire ;  and  now  at  the  sad  and  silent  Owen.    And  he — 

ho  was  hardly  aware  of  their,  looks  of  wonder  and  terror ;  his 

father's  words  fell  on  a  deadened  ett;  for  before  his  eyes  there 

rose  a  paid  dead  babe,  and  in  that  lady's  violent  sounds  of  grief 

he  heard'  iSie  wailing  of  a  more  sad,  more  hopeless  mother.     For 

by  this  time  the  lad  Eobert  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  though 

evidently  sufferdig  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  Owen's  blows, 

was  folly  conscious-  of  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 

Had  Owen  been  left  to  his  own  nature,  his  heart  would  have 
worked  itself  to  doubly  love  the  boy  whom  he  had  injured ;  but 
he>wafl  stubborn  from  injustice,  and  hardelied  by  suffering.  He 
refased  to  vindicate  himself;  he  made  no  effort  to  resist  the 
imprisanmralt  the  Squire  had  decreed,  until  a  surgeon's  opinion 
of  the  xeial  extent  of  Bobert's  injuries  was  made  known,  it  was 
not  unttL  the  door  was  locked  and  barred,  as  if  upon  some  wild 
and  furious  beast,  that  the  recollection  of  poor  Nest,  without  his 
comforidng  presence,  came  into  his  mind*  Oh !  thought  he,  how 
she  would  be  wearying,  pining  for  his  tender  sympathy;  if, 
indeed,  she  had  recovered  the  shock  of  mind  suffioiently  to  be 
sensible  of  consolation !  What  would  she  think  of  his  absence  ? 
Oould'fihe  imagine  he  believed  his  father's  words,  and  had  lefb 
W,  in  this  her  sore  trouble  and  bereavement?  The  thought 
madened  him,  and  he  looked  around  for  some  mode  of  escape. 
Ho  had  been  confined  in  a  small  unfurnished  room  on  the  first 
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floor,  wainscoted,  and  carved  all  round,  with  a  massy  door,  calcu- 
lated to  resist  the  attempts  of  a  dozen  strong  men,  even  had  he 
afterward  been  able  to  escape  from  the  house  imseen,  unheard. 
The  window  was  placed  (as  is  common  in  old  Welsh  houses)  over 
the  fire-place ;  wilb  branching  chimneys  on  either  hand,  forming 
a  sort  of  projection  on  the  outside.  By  this  outlet  bis  escape 
was  easy,  eyen  had  he  been  less  determined  and  desperate  than 
he  was.  And  when  he  had  descended,  with  a  little  care,  a  little 
winding,  he  mi^t  elude  all  observation  and  pursue  his  original 
intention  of  going  to  Ty  Glas. 

The  storm  had  abated,  and  watery  sunbeams  were  gilding  the 
bay,  as  Owen  descended  from  the  window,  and,  stealing  along  in 
the  broad  afternoon  shadows,  made  his  way  to  the  little  plateau 
of  green  turf  in  the  garden  at  the  top  of  a  steep  precipitous  rock, 
down  the  abrupt  &ce  of  which  he  had  often  dropped,  by  means 
of  a  well-secured  rope,  into  the  small  sailing-boat  (his  father's 
present,  alas !  in  days  gone  by)  which  lay  moored  in  the  deep 
fiea-water  below.  He  had  always  kept  his  boat  there,  because  it 
was  the  nearest  available  spot  to  the  house ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  the  place — ^unless,  indeed,  he  crossed  a  broad  sun-lighted 
piece  of  ground  in  fall  yiew  of  the  vnndows  on  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  single  sheltering  tree  or 
shrub — ^he  had  to  skirt  round  a  rude  semicircle  of  underwood, 
which  would  haye  been  considered  as  a  shrubbery  had  any  one 
taken  pains  with  it.  Step  by  step  he  stealthily  moyed  along- 
hearing  yoices  now,  again  seeing  his  father  and  stepmother  in  no 
distant  walk,  the  Squire  evidently  caressing  and  consoling  his 
wife,  who  seemed  to  be  urging  some  point  with  great  yehemence, 
again  forced  to  crouch  down  to  ayoid  being  seen  by  the  cook, 
returning  from  the  rude  kitchen-garden  with  a  handml  of  herbs. 
This  was  the  way  the  doomed  heir  of  Bodowen  left  his  ancestral 
house  for  ever,  and  hoped  to  leaye  behind  him  his  doom.  At 
length  he  reached  the  plateau — he  breathed  more  freely.  He 
stooped  to  discoyer  the  hidden  coil  of  rope,  kept  safe  and  dry  in 
a  hole  under  a  great  round  flat  piece  of  rock :  his  head  was  bent 
down ;  he  did  not  see  his  father  approach,  nor  did  he  hear  his 
footstep  for  the  rush  of  blood  to  his  head  in  the  stooping  effort 
of  lifting  the  stone ;  the  Squire  had  grappled  with  him  before  he 
rose  up  again,  before  he  folly  knew  whose  hands  detained  him, 
now,  when  his  liberty  of  person  and  action  seemed  secure.  He 
made  a  yigorous  struggle  to  free  himself;  he  wrestled  with  his 
father  for  a  moment — he  pushed  him  hard,  and  droye  him  on  to 
the  great  displaced  stone,  all  unsteady  in  its  balance. 

Down  went  the  Squire,  down  info  the  deep  waters  below— 
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dovfn  after  bim  wont  Owen,  half  consciously,  half  nnconsciously, 
partly  compelled  by  the  sudden  cessation  of  any  opposing  body, 
partly  from  a  vehement  irrepressible  impulse  to  rescue  his  fSstther. 
But  be  had  instinctively  chosen  a  safer  place  in  the  deep  sea- 
water  pool  than  that  into  which  his  push  had  sent  his  father. 
The  Squire  had  hit  his  head  with  much  violence  against  the  side 
of  the  boat,  in  his  fall ;  it  is,  indeed,  doubtful  whe&er  he  was  not 
killed  before  ever  he  sank  into  the  sea.  But  Owen  knew  nothing 
save  that  the  awful  doom  seemed  even  now  present.  He  plunged 
dovm,  he  dived  below  the  water  in  search  of  the  body  which  had 
none  of  the  elasticity  of  life  to  buoy  it  up ;  he  saw  his  father  in 
those  depths,  he  clutched  at  him,  he  brought  him  up  and  cast 
him,  a  dead  weight,  into  theboat,  and  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he 
had  begun  himseK  to  sink  again  before  he  instinctively  strove  to 
rise  and  climb  into  the  rockmg  boat.  There  lay  his  &ther,  with 
a  deep  dent  in  the  side  of  his  head  where  the  skull  had  been 
fractured  by  his  fall ;  his  face  blackened  by  the  arrested  course 
of  the  blood.  Owen  felt  his  pulse,  his  heart — all  was  still.  He 
called  him  by  his  name. 

"  Father,  father !"  he  cried,  "  come  back  I  come  back  I  You 
never  knew  how  I  loved  you !  how  I  could  love  you  still — ^if — 
Oh  God !" 

And  the  thought  of  his  little  child  rose  before  him.  "  Yes, 
father,"  he  cried  afresh,  "  you  never  knew  how  he  fell — how  he 
died  !  Oh,  if  I  had  but  had  patience  to  tell  you  I  If  you  would 
but  have  borne  with  me  and  listened  I  And  now  it  is  over  I  Oh 
father  I  father  I" 

Whether  she  had  heard  this  wild  wailing  voice,  or  whether  it 
was  only  that  she  missed  her  husband  and  wanted  him  for  some 
little  every-day  question,  or,  as  was  perhaps  more  likely,  she  had 
discovered  Owen's  escape,  and  come  to  ii^orm  her  husband  of  it, 
I  do  not  know,  but  on  the  rock,  right  above  his  head,  as  it 
seemed,  Owen  heard  his  stepmother  calling  her  liusband. 

He  was  silent,  and  sofQy  pushed  the  boat  right  under  the  rock  till 
the  sides  grated  against  the  stones,  and  the  overhanging  branches 
concealed  him  and  it  from  all  not  on  a  level  with  the  water. 
Wet  as  he  was,  he  lay  down  by  his  dead  fiEither  the  better  to  con- 
ceal himself;  and,  somehow,  the  action  recalled  those  early  days 
of  childhood — the  first  in  the  Squire's  widowhood — when  Owen 
had  shared  his  father's  bed,  and  used  to  waken  him  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hear  one  of  the  old  Welsh  legends.  How  long  he  lay 
thus — ^body  chilled,  and  brain  hard-working  through  the  heavy 
pressure  of  a  reality  as  terrible  as  a  nightmare— he  never  knew ; 
but  at  len^h  he  roused  himseK  up  to  think  of  Nest. 
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Drawing  out  a  great  sail,  he  covered  up  the  body  of  his  Mbex 
with  it  where  he  h,j  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Them  with  his 
numbed  hands  he  took  the  oars,  and  pulled  out  into  the  more 
open  sea  toward  Criccaeth.  He  skirted  along  the  coast  till  he 
found  a  shadowed  cleft  in  the  dark  rocks ;  to  that  point  he  rowed, 
and  anchored  his  boat  close  in  land.  Then  he  mounted,  stagger- 
ing, half  longing  to  fall  into  the  dark  waters  and  be  at  rest — ^half 
instinctiTely  finding  out  the  surest  foot-rests  on  that  precipitous 
&ce  of  rock,  till  he  was  high  up,  safe  landed  on  the  tu^y  smnmit. 
He  ran  off,  as  if  pursued,  toward  Penmor& ;  he  ran  with  mad- 
dened energy.  Suddenly  he  paused,  turned,  ran  again  with'  the 
same  speed,  and  threw  himself  prone  on  the  summit,  looking 
down  into  his  boat  with  straining  eyes  to  see  if  there  had  been 
any  movement  of  life — any  displacement  of  a  fold  of  sail-cloth. 
It  was  all  quiet  deep  down  below,  but  as  he  gazed  the  shifting 
light  gave  the  appearance  of  a  slight  movement.  *  Owen  ran  to  a 
lower  part  of  &e  rock,  stripped,  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
swam  to  the  boat.  When  there,  all  was  still — awfully  still !  For 
a  minute  or  two,  he  dared  not  lift  up  the  cloth.  Then  reflecting 
that  the  same  terror  might  beset  him  again — of  leaving  his  father 
unaided  while  yet  a  spark  of  life  lingered — ^he  removed  tiie  shroud- 
ing cover.  The  eyes  looked  into  his  with  a  dead  stare  I  He 
closed  the  lids  and  bound  up  the  jaw.  Again  he  looked.  This 
time  he  raised  himself  out  of  the  water  and  kissed  the  brow. 

"  It  was  my  doom,  father  I  It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
died  at  my  birth  !" 

Daylight  was  fading  away.  Precious  daylight  I  He  swam 
back,  dressed,  and  set  off  afresh  for  Penmorfa.  When  he  opened 
tiie  door  of  Ty  Glas,  Ellis  Pritchard  looked  at  him  reproachfully, 
from  his  seat  in  the  darkly-shadowed  chimney-comer. 

"  You're  come  at  last,"  said  he.  "  One  of  our  kind  (t.  c, 
Btation)  would  not  have  left  his  wife  to  mourn  by  herself  over 
her  dead  child ;  nor  would  one  of  our  kind  have  let  his  fkther 
kill  his  own  true  son,  I've  a  good  mind  to  take  her  from  you 
for  ever." 

"  I  did  not  tell  him,"  cried  Nest,  looking  piteously  at  her 
husband ;  "  he  made  me  tell  him  part,  and  guessed  the  rest." 

She  was  nursing  her  babe  on  her  knee  as  if  it  was  alive.  Owen 
stood  before  Ellis  Pritchard. 

"  Be  silent,"  said  he,  quietly.  "  Neither  words  nor  deeds  but 
what  are  decreed  can  come  to  pass.  I  was  set  to  do  my  work, 
this  hundred  years  and  more.  The  time  waited  for  me,  and  the 
man  waited  for  me.  I  have  done  what  was  foretold  of  me  for 
generations !" 
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Elli^  Pritchard  knew  the  old  tale  of  the  prophecy,  and  be* 
lieyed  in  it  in  a  dull,  dead  kind  of  way,  but  somehow  neyer 
thought  it  would  come  to  pass  in  his  tune.  Now,  however, 
he  understood  it  all  in  a  moment,  though  he  mistook  Owen'a 
nature  so  much  as  to  believe  that  the  deed  was  intentionaUy 
done,  oi)t  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  boy ;  and  vie^ying  it  in 
this  light,  Ellis  thought  it  little  more  than  a  just  punishment  for 
the  cause  of  all  the  wild  despairing  sorrow;  he  had  seen  his  only 
child  suffer  during  the  hours  of  this  long  afternoon.  But  he 
knew  the  law  would .  not  so  regard  it.  Even  fhe  lax  Welsh 
law  of  those  days  could  not  fail  to  examine  into  the  death  of  a  * 
man  of  Squire  Griffith's  standing.  So  the  acute  Ellis  thought 
how  he  cpuld  conceal  the  culprit  for  a  time. 

"  Come,"  said  he  ;  "  don't  look  so  scared  !  It  was  your  doom, 
not  your  &ult  f  and  he  laid  a  hand  on  Owen's  shoulder. 

"  You're  wet,"  said  he,  suddenly.  <*  Where  have  you  been  ? 
Nest,  your  husband  is  dripping,  drookit  wet.  That's  what  makes 
him  look  so  blue  and  wan." 

Nest  softly  laid  her  baby  in  its  cradle ;  dlie  was  half  stupefied 
withfa^ing,  and  had  not  understood  to  what  Owen  alluded,  when 
he  spoke  of  his  doom  being  fulfilled,  if  indeed  she  had  heard  the 
words. 

Her  touch  thawed  Owen's  miserable  heart. 

"  Oh,  Nest  1"  said  he,  clasping  her  in  his  arms ;  "  do  you  love 
me  still — can  you  love  me,  my  own  darling  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  she,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "  I  only 
love  yoa  more  than  ever,  for  you  were  my  poor  baby's  father !" 

"  But,  Nest—    Oh,  tell  her,  Ellis  I  y<m  know." 

"  No  need,  no  need  1"  said  Ellin.  "  She's  had  enough  to 
think  on.     Bustle,  my  girl,  and  get  out  my  Sunday  clothes." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Nest,  putting  her  hand  up  to  her 
head.  "  What  is  to  tell  ?  and  why  are  you  so  wet  ?  God  help 
me  for  a  poor  crazed  thing,  for  I  cannot  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  your  words  and  your  strange  looks  1  I  only  know  my  baby  is 
dead  1"  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Come,  Nest  I  go  and  fetch  him  a  chionge,  quick  I"  and  as 
she  meekly  obeyed,  too  languid  to  strive  further  to  understand, 
Ellis  said  rapidly  to  Owen,  in  a  low,  hurried  voice — 

"  Are  you  meaning  that  the  Squire  is  dead  ?  Speak  low,  lest 
she  hear  ?  Well,  well,  no  need  to  talk  about  how  he  died.  It 
was  sudden,  I  see ;  and  we  must  all  of  us  die  ;  and  he'll  have  to 
be  buried.  It's  well  the  night  is  near.  And  I  should  not  wonder 
now  if  you'd  like  to  travel  for  a  bit ;  it  would  do  Nest  a  power 
of  good;  and  then — there's  many  a  one  goes  out  of  his  own 
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house  and  never  comes  back  again  ;  and — I  trust  lie's  not  lying 
in  his  own  house — and  there's  a  stir  for  a  bit,  and  a  search,  and 
a  wonder — and,  by-and-by,  the  heir  just  steps  in,  as  qniet  as 
can  be.  And  that's  what  you'll  do,  and  bring  Nest  to  Bodowen 
after  all.  Nay,  child,  better  stockings  nor  those  ;  find  the  bine 
woollens  I  bought  at  Llanrwst  fair.  Only  don't  lose  heart. 
It's  done  now  and  can't  be  helped.  It  was  the  piece  of  work 
Bet  you  to  do  from  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  they  say.  And  he 
deserved  it.  Look  in  yon  cradle.  So  tell  us  where  he  is,  and 
I'll  take  heart  of  grace  and  see  what  can  be  done  for  him." 

But  Owen  sat  wet  and  haggard,  looking  into  the  peat  fire  as  if 
for  visions  of  the  past,  and  never  heeding  a  word  Ellis  said.  Nor 
did  he  move  when  Nest  brought  the  annful  of  dry  clothes. 

"  Come,  rouse  up,  man  V  said  Ellis,  growing  impatient. 

But  he  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  father  ?"  asked  Nest,  bewildered. 

Ellis  kept  on  watching  Owen  for  a  minute  or  two,  till  on  his 
daughter's  repetition  of  the  question,  he  said-— 

"  Ask  him  yourself.  Nest." 

"Oh,  husband,  what  is  it?"  said  she,  kneeling  down  and 
bringing  her  fiwje  to  a  level  with  his. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  he,  heavily.  "  You  won't  love  me  when 
you  do  know.     And  yet  it  was  not  my  doing :  it  was  my  doom." 

"  What  does  he  mean,  father  ?"  asked  Nest,  looking  up ;  but 
she  caught  a  gesture  from  Ellis  urging  her  to  go  on  questioning 
her  husband. 

"  I  will  love  you,  husband,  whatever  has  happened.  Only  let 
me  know  the  worst." 

A  pause,  during  which  Nest  and  Ellis  hung  breathless. 

"  My  father  is  dead.  Nest." 

Nest  caught  her  breath  with  a  sharp  gasp. 

"  God  forgive  him  !"  said  she,  thinking  on  her  babe. 

"  God  forgive  me  /"  said  Owen. 

"  You  did  not — "    Nest  stopped. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Now  you  know  it.  It  was  my  doom.  How 
could  I  help  it  ?  The  devil  helped  me — he  placed  the  stone  bo 
that  my  father  fell.  I  jumped  into  the  water  to  save  him.  '  I 
did,  indeed,  Nest.  I  was  nearly  drowned  myself.  But  he  was 
dead— dead— killed  by  the  fall  I" 

"  Then  he  is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?"  said  Ellis,  with 
hungry  eagerness. 

"  No,  he  is  not ;  he  lies  in  my  boat,"  said  Owen,  shivering  a 
little,  more  at  the  thought  of  his  last  glimpse  at  his  father's  £itce 
than  from  cold. 
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"  Oh,  husband,  change  your  wet  clothes  1"  pleaded  Nest,  to 
whom  the  death  of  the  old  man  was  simply  a  hoiror  with  which 
she  had  nothing  to  do,  while  her  hnslmnd's  discomfort  was  a 
present  trouble. 

While  she  helped  him  to  take  off  the  wet  garments  which  he 
would  never  haye  had  energy  enough  to  remoye  of  himself,  Ellis 
was  busy  preparing  food,  and  mixing  a  great  tombler  of  spirits 
and  hot  water.  He  stood  oyer  the  imfortmiate  yoimg  man  and 
compelled  him  to  eat  and  drink,  and  made  Nest,  too,  taste  some 
mouthfdls — all  the  while  planning  in  his  own  mind  how  best 
to  conceal  what  had  been  done,  and  who  had  done  it ;  not  alto- 
gether without  a  certain  feeling  of  yulgar  triumph  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  Nest,  as  she  stood  there,  carelessly  dressed,  disheyelled 
in  her  grief,  was  in  reality  the  mistress  of  Bodowen,  than  which 
Ellis  Pritchard  had  neyer  seen  a  grander  house,  though  he 
believed  such  might  exist. 

By  dint  of  a  few  dexterous  questions  he  found  out  all  he 
wanted  to  know  from  Owen,  as  he  ate  and  drank.  In  fact,  it 
was  almost  a  relief  to  Owen  to  dilute  the  horror  by  talking  about 
it.  Before  the  meal  was  done,  if  meal  it  could  he  called,  ElHs 
knew  all  he  cared  to  know. 

"  Now,  Nest,  on  with  your  cloak  and  haps.  Pack  up  what 
needs  to  go  with  you,  for  both  you  and  your  husband  must  be 
half  way  to  Liverpool  by  to  morrow's  mom.  I'll  take  you  past 
Bhyl  Sands  in  my  fishing-boat,  with  yours  in  tow ;  and,  once 
over  the  dangerous  part.  111  return  with  my  cargo  of  fish,  and 
learn  how  much  stir  there  is  at  Bodowen.  Once  safe  hidden  in 
Liverpool,  no  one  will  know  where  you  are,  and  you  may  stay 
quiet  till  your  time  comes  for  returning." 
.  "  I  will  never  come  home  again,"  said  Owen,  doggedly.  "  The 
place  is  accursed  I" 

*'  Hoot  I  be  guided  by  me,  man.  Why,  it  was  but  an  accident, 
after  all !  And  we'll  land  at  the  Holy  Island,  at  the  Point  of 
Llyti ;  there  is  an  old  cousin  of  mine,  the  parson,  there — for  the 
Pritchards  haye  known  better  days,  Squire — and  we'll  bury  him 
there.  It  was  but  an  accident,  man.  Hold  up  your  head  !  You 
and  Nest  will  come  home  yet  and  fill  Bodowen  with  children, 
and  I'U  livei  to  see  it." 

"  Never  I"  said  Owen.  "  I  am  the  last  male  of  my  race,  and 
the  son  has  murdered  his  father  1" 

Nest  came  in  laden  and  cloaked.  Ellis  was  for  hurrying  them 
off.     The  fire  was  extinguished,  the  door  was  locked. 

"  Here,  Nest,  my  darling,  let  me  take  your  bundle  while  I 
guide  you  down  the  steps."    But  her  husband  bent  his  head,  and 
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Spoke  never  a  word.  Nest  gave  her  fSftther  the  bundle  (already 
loaded  with  such  things  as  he  himself  had  seen  fit  to  tidLe),  but 
clasped  another  softly  and  tightly. 

"  No  one  shall  help  me  with  this,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice. 

Her  Neither  did  not  understand  her ;  her  husband  did,  and 
placed  his  strong  helping  arm  round  her  waist,  and  blessed  her. 

"  We  will  all  go  together.  Nest,"  said  he.  "  But  where  ?" 
and  he  looked  up  at  the  storm-tossed  clouds  coming  up  tumi 
windward. 

"  It  is  a  dirty  night,"  said  Ellis,  turning  his  head  round  to 
speak  to  his  companions  at  last.  "  But  never  fea^,  well  weather 
it?"  And  he  made  for  the  place  where  his  vessel  was  moored. 
Then  he  stopped  and  thought  a  moment. 

"  Stay  here !"  said  he,  addressing  his  c6mpanions.  "  I  may 
meet  folk,  and  I  shall,  maybe,  have  to  hear  and  to  speak.  Yon 
wait  here  till  I  come  back  for  you."  So  they  sat  down  close 
together  in  a  comer  of  the  path. 

"  Let  me  look  at  him.  Nest !"  said  Owen. 

She  took  her  little  dead  son  out  from  under  her  shawl ; .  they 
looked  at  his  waxen  &ce  long  and  tenderly ;  kissed  it,  and  covered 
it  up  reverently  and  softly. 

"  Nest,"  said.  Owen,  at  last,  "I  feel  as  though  my  father's 
spirit  had  been  near  us,  and  as  if  it  had  bent  over  our  poor 
little  one.  A  strange  chilly  air  met  me  as  I  stooped  over  him. 
I  could  fancy  the  spirit  of  our  pure,  blameless  child  guiding 
my  father's  safe  over  the  paths  of  the  sky  to  ihe  gates  of 
heaven,  and  escaping  those  accursed  dogs  of  hell  that  were 
darting  up  from  the  north  in  pursuit  of  souls  not  ^ye  minutes 
since. 

"  Don't  talk  so,  Owen,"  said  Nest,  curling  up  to  him  in  the 
darkness  of  the  copse.     "  Who  knows  what  may  be  listening  ?" 

The  pair  were  mlent,  in  a  kind  of  nameless  terror,  till  tibey 
heard  Ellis  Pritchard's  loud  whii^er.  "  Where  are*  ye  ?  Come 
along,  soft  and  steady.  There  were  folk  about  even  nbw,  and 
the  Squire  is  missed,  and  madam  in  a  fright." 

They  went  swiftly  down  to  the  little  harbour,  and  embarked 
on  board  Ellis's  boat.  The  sea  heaved  and'  rocked  even  there ; 
the  torn  clouds  went  hurrying  overhead  in  a  wild  tumultuous 
manner. 

They  put  out  into  the  bay;  still  in  silence,  except  when 
some  word  of  command  was  spoken  by  Ellis,  who  took  the 
management  of  the  vessel.  They  made  for  the  rocky  shore, 
where  Owen's  boat  had  been  moored.  It  was  not  there.  It 
h$d  broken  loose  abd  disappeared. 
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Owen  sat  down  and  covered  his  &ce.  This  last  event,  so 
simple  and  natural  in  itself,  struck  on  his  excited  and  super- 
stitious mind  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  had  hoped  for  a 
certain  reconciliation,  so  to  say,  by  laying  his  father  and  his 
child  both  in  one  grave.  But  now  it  appeared  to  him  as  if 
there  was  to  be  no  forgiveness ;  as  if  his  father  revolted  even 
in  death  agaiiist  any  such  peaceful  union.  Ellis  took  a  practical 
view  of  the  case.  If  the  Squirm's  body  was  found  drifling  about 
in  a  boat  known  to  belong  to  his  son,  it  would  create  terrible 
suspicion  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  At  one  time  in  the 
evening,  Ellis  had  thought  of  persuading  Owen  to  let  him  bury 
the  Squire  in  a  sailor^s  grave  ;  or,  in  oibher  words,  to  sew  him 
up  in  a  spare  sail,  and  weighting  it  well,  sink  it  for  ever.  He 
had  not  broached  the  subject,  from  a  certain  fear  of  Owen's 
passionate  repugnance  to  the  plan;  otherwise,  if  he  had  con- 
sented, they  might  have  returned  to  Penmorfe.,  and  passively 
awaited  the  course  of  events,  secure  of  Owen's  succession  to 
Bodowen,  sooner  or  later;  or  if  Owen  was  too  much  over- 
whelmed by  what  had  happened,  Ellis  would  have  advised  him 
to  go  away  for  a  short  time,  and  return  when  the  buzz  and  the 
talk  was  over. 

Now  it  was  different.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  leave  the  country  for  a  time.  Through  those  stormy 
waters  they  must  plough  their  way  that  very  night.  Ellis: 
had  no  fear — ^would  have  had  no  fear,  at  any  rate,  with  Owen 
as  he  had  been  a  week,  a  day  ago ;  but  with  Owen  wild,  despair- 
ing, helpless,  fate-pursued,  what  could  he  do  ?" 

They  sailed  into  the  tossing  darkness,  and  were  never  more 
Been  of  men. 

The  house  of  Bodowen  has  sunk  into  damp,  dark  ruins;  and. 
a  S&xon  stranger  holds  the  lands  of  the  Grif&ihs. 
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Tou  cannot  think  how  kindly  Mrs.  Dawson  thanked  Miss 
Duncan  for  writing  and  reading  this  story.  She  shook  my  poor, 
pale  governess  so  tenderly  by  the  hand  that  the  tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  the  colour  into  her  cheeks. 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  so  kind ;  I  liked  hearing  about 
Lady  Ludlow ;  I  fancied,  perhaps,  I  could  do  something  to  give 
a  little  pleasure,"  were  the  half-finished  sentences  Miss  Duncan 
stammered  out.  I  am  sure  it  was  the  wish  to  earn  similar  kind 
words  from  Mrs.  Dawson,  that  made  Mrs.  Preston  try  and  rum- 
mage through  her  memory  to  see  if  she  could  not  recollect  some 
£act,  or  event,  or  history,  which  might  interest  Mrs.  Dawson 
and  the  little  party  that  gathered  round  her  sofa.  Mrs.  Preston 
it  was  who  told  us  the  following  tale  : 

^'Halva  LiFs-TiHa  ago." 


HALF    A    LIFE-TIME    AGO. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Half  a  life-time  ago,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  Westmoreland 
dales  a  single  woman,  of  the  name  of  Snsan  Dixon.     She  was 
owner  of  the  small  feirm-house  where  she  resided,  and  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  by  which  it  was  surrounded.     She 
had  also  an  hereditary  right  to  a  sheep-walk,  extending  to  the 
wild  fells  that  overhang  Blea  Tarn,    In  the  language  of  the 
country  she  was  a  Stateswoman.     Her  house  is  yet  to  be  seen 
on  the  Oxenfell  road,  between  Skelwith  and  Coniston.    You  go 
along  a  moorland  track,  made  by  the  carts  that  occasionally 
came  for  turf  from  the  Oxenfell.    A  brook  babbles  and  brattles 
by  the  wayside,  giving  you  a  sense  of  companionship,  which 
relieves  the  deep  solitude  in  which  this  way  is  usually  traversed. 
Some  miles  on  this  side  of  Coniston  there  is  a  fiBurmstead — a 
gray  stone  house,  and  a  square  of  farm-buildings  surrounding  a 
green   space  of  rough  turf,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a 
mighty,  funereal  umbrageous  yew,  making  a  solemn  shadow, 
as  of  death,  in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  brightest  summer  day.    On  the  side  away  from  the  house, 
this  yard  slopes  down  to  a  dark-brown  pool,  which  is  supplied 
with  fresh  water  from  the  overflowings  of  a  stone  cistern,  into 
which  some  rivulet  of  the  brook  before-mentioned  continually 
and  melodiously  fSalls  bubbling.     The  cattle  drink  out  of  this 
cistern.     The  household  bring  their  pitchers  and  fill  them  with 
drinking-water  by  a  dilatory,  yet  pretty,  process.      The  water- 
carrier  brings  with  her  a  leaf  of  tiie  hound's-tongue  fern,  and, 
inserting  it  in  the  crevice  of  the  gray  rock,  makes  a  cool,  green 
spout  for  the  sparkling  stream. 

The  house  is  no  specimen,  at  the  present  day,  of  what  it  was 
in  the  lifetime  of  Susan  Dixon.  Then,  every  small  diamond 
pane  in  the  windows  glittered  with  cleanliness.  You  might 
have  eaten  off  the  floor ;  you  could  see  yourself  in  the  pewter 
plates  and  the  polished  oaken  awmry,  or  dresser,  of  the  state 
kitchen  into  which  you  entered.     Few  strangers  penetrated 
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farther  than  this  room.  Once  or  twice,  wandering  tonrifits, 
attracted  by  the  lonely  pictnresqueness  of  the  sitnation,  and  the 
exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  house  itself,  made  their  way  into 
this  house-place,  and  offered  money  enough  (as  they  thought)  to 
tempt  the  hostess  to  receive  them  as  lodgers.  The^  would  giye 
no  trouble,  they  said ;  they  would  be  out  rambling  or  sk^tcUng 
all  day  long ;  would  be  perfectly  content  with  a  share  of  the 
food  which  she  provided  for  herself;  or  would  procure  what 
they  required  from  the  Waterhead  Lin  at  Coniston.  But  no 
liberal  sum — ^no  fair  words-amoved  her  from  her  stony  manner, 
or  her  monotonous  tone  of  indifferent  refusal.  No  persuasion 
could  induce  her  to  show  any  more  of  the  house  than  that  first 
room ;  no  appearance  of  feitigue  procured  for  the  weaiy  an  in- 
vitation to  sit  down  and  rest ;  and  if  one  ihore  bold  and  less 
delicate  did  so  without  being  asked,  Susan  stood  by,  cold  and 
apparently  deaf,  or  only  replying  by  the  briefest  monosyllables, 
till  the  unwelcome  visitor  had  depstrted.  Yet  those  wifli  whom 
she  had  dealings,  in  the  way  of  selling  her  cattle  or  her  farm 
produce,  spoke  of  her  as  keen  affcer  a  bargain — a  hard  one  to 
have  to  do  with ;  and  she  never  spared  herself  exertion  or 
fatigue,  at  market  or  in  the  field,  to  make  th^  most  of ,  her 
produce.  She  led  the  hay-makers  with  her  swift,  steady  rake, 
and  her  noiseless  evenness  of  motion.  She  was  about  among 
the  earliest  in  the  market,  examining  samples  of  oats,  pricing 
them,  and  then  tummg  with  grim  satisfaction  to  her  own 
cleaner  com. 

She  wa&  served  faithfully  and  long  by  those  who  were  rather 
her  fellow-labourers  than  her  servants.  She  was  even,  ancl  just 
in  her  dealings  with  them.  If  she  was  peculiar  and  silent,  they 
knew  her,  and  knew  that  she  might  be  relied  on.  ,Som6  of 
them  had  known  her  from  her  childhood ;  and  deep  in  their 
hearts  was  an  imspoken — almost  unconscious — ^pity  for  her, 
for  they  knew  her  story,  though  they  never  spqke  o(  it. 

Tes ;  the  time  had  been  when  tiiat  tall,  gaunt,  hard-featured, 
angular  woman — who  never  smiled,  and  hardly  ever  spoke 
an  unnecessary  word — had  been  a  fine-looking  girl,  bright- 
spirited  and  rosy;  and  when  the  hearth  at  the  Yew.  Nook  had 
been  as  bright  as  she,  with  family  love  and  youthful  hope  and 
mirth.  Fifty  or  fifty-one  years  ago,  William  Dixon  and 
his  wife  Margaret  were  alive ;  and  Susan,  their  daughter, 
was  about  eighteen  years  old — ten  years  older  than  the  only 
other  child,  a  boy  named  after  his  father.  William  and 
Margaret  Dixon  were  rather  superior  people,  of  a  chtekcter 
belonging — as  far  as  I  have  seen — exclusively  to  the  class  of 
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Westmoreland  and  Cnmberland  statesmen — just,  independent, 
npright ;  not  given  fo  much  speaking ;  kind-hearted,  but  not 
demonstrative;  disliking  change,  and  new  ways,  and  new 
people;  sensible  and  shrewd;  each  household  self-contained, 
and  its  members  having  little  curiosity  as  to  their  neighbours, 
with  whom  iihey  rarely  met  for  any  social  intercourse,  save  at 
the  stated  times  of  dieep-sheanng  and  Christmas ;  having  a 
certain  kind  of  sober  pleasure  in  amassing  money,  which 
occasionally  made  them  miserable  (as  they  c^  miserly  people 
up  in  the  north)  in  their  old  age ;  reading  no  Hght  or 
ephemeral  literatiie,  but  the  grave,  solid  books  brought  round 
by  the  pedlars  (such  as  the  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  "Eegained," 
« The  Death  of  Abel,"  «  The  Spiritual  Quixote,"  and  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "),  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  house :  the 
men  occasionally  going  off  laking,  t.c.  playing,  t.e.  drinking  for 
days  together,  and  having  to  be  hunted  up  by  anxious  wives,  who 
dared  not  leave  their  husbands  to  the  chances  of  the  wild 
precipitous  roads,  but  walked  miles  and  miles,  lantern  in  hand, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  to  discover  and  guide  the  solenmly- 
drunken  husband  home ;  who  had  a  dreadful  headache  the  next 
d^,  and  the  day  after  that  came  forth  as  grave,  and  sober,  and 
waous  looking  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  world ;  and  who  were  seldom  reminded 
of  their  misdoings  by  their  wives,  to  whom  such  occasional 
outbreaks  were  as  things  of  course,  when  once  the  immediate 
anxiety  produced  by  them  was  over.  Such  were — such  are — the 
characteristics  of  a  class  now  passing  away  from  the  face  of  the 
^d,  as  their  compeers,  the  yeomen,  have  done  before  them. 
Of  such  was  William  Dixon.  He  was  a  shrewd  clever  farmer,  in 
his  day  and  generation,  when  shrewdness  was  rather  shown  in 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  shoep  and  cattle  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  land.  Owing  to  this  character  of  his,  statesmen  from 
a  distance  from  beyond  Eendal,  or  from  Borrowdale,  of  greater 
wealth  than  he,  would  send  their  sons  to  be  farm-servants  for  a 
year  or  two  wilii  hiiA,  in  order  to  learn  some  of  tis  methods  before 
setting  up  on  land  of  their  own.  When  Susan,  his  daughter,  was 
about  seventeen,  one  Michael  Hurst  was  fiarm-servant  at  YewNook» 
He  worked  with  the  master,,  and  lived  with  the  &,mily,  and  was 
in  all  respects  treated  as  an  equal,  except  in  the  field.  His 
father  was  a  wealthy  statesman  at  Wythbume,  up  beyond 
Grasmere;  and  through  Michael's  servitude  the  &milies  had 
become  acquainted,  and  the  Dixons  went  over  to  the  High  Beck 
sheep-shearing,  and  the  Hursts  came  down  by  Eed  Bank  and 
Loughrig  Tarn  and  across  the  Oxenfell  when  there  was  the 
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Christmas-tide  feasting  at  Yew  Nook.  The  &thers  strolled 
round  the  fields  together,  examined  cattle  and  sheep,  and  looked 
knowing  over  each  other's  horses.  The  mothers  inspected  the 
dairies  and  household  arrangements,  each  openly  admiring  the 
plans  of  the  other,  but  secretly  preferring  their  own.  Both 
fathers  and  moiliers  cast  a  glance  from  time  to  time^at  Michael 
and  Susan,  who  were  thinking  of  nothing  less  than  iaim  or 
dairy,  but  whose  unspoken  attachment  was,  in  all  ways,  so 
suitable  and  natural  a  tUing  that  each  parent  rejoiced  oyer  it, 
although  with  characteristic  reserve  it  was  never  spoken  about^ 
not  even  between  husband  and  wife. 

Susan  had  been  a  strong,  independent,  healthy  girl ;  a  cleyer 
help  to  her  mother,  and  a  spirited  companion  to  her  father; 
more  of  a  man  in  her  (as  he  often  said)  than  her  delicate  little 
brother  ever  would  have.  He  was  his  mother's  darling,  although 
she  loved  Susan  well.  There  was  no  positive  engagement 
between  Michael  and  Susan — I  doubt  whether  even  plain  words 
of  love  had  been  spoken ;  when  one  winter-time  Margaret  Dixon 
was  seized  with  inflammation  consequent  upon  a  neglected  cold. 
She  had  always  been  strong  and  notable,  and  had  been  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  early  symptoms  of  illness.  It  would  go  ofi^  she 
'said  to  the  woman  who  helped  in  the  kitchen ;  or  if  she  did  not 
feel  better  when  they  had  got  the  hams  and  bacon  out  of  hand, 
she  would  take  some  herb-tea  and  nurse  up  a  bit.  But  Death 
could  not  wait  till  the  hams  and  bacon  were  cured  :  he  came  on 
with  rapid  strides,  and  shooting  arrows  of  portentous  agony. 
Susan  hiad  never  seen  illness — never  knew  how  much  she  loTod 
her  mother  till  now,  when  she  felt  a  dreadful,  instinctiye 
certainty  that  she  was  losing  her.  Her  mind  was  thronged  with 
recollections  of  the  many  times  she  had  slighted  her  mother's 
wishes ;  her  heart  was  full  of  the  echoes  of  careless  and  angry 
replies  that  she  had  spoken.  What  would  she  not  now  give  to 
have  opportunities  of  service  and  obedience,  and  trials  of  her 
patience  and  love,  for  that  dear  mother  who  lay  gasping  in 
torture  1  And  yet  Susan  had  been  a  good»  girl  and  an  affec- 
tionate daughter. 

The  sharp  pain  went  off,  and  delicious  ease  came  on ;  yet  still 
her  mother  simk.  In  the  midst  of  this  languid  peace  she  was 
dying.  She  motioned  Susan  to  her  bedside,  for  she  could  only 
whisper ;  and  then,  while  the  fja.ther  was  out  of  the  room,  she 
spoke  as  much  to  the  eager,  hungering  eyes  of  her  daughter  by 
the  motion  of  her  lips,  as  by  the  slow,  feeble  sounds  of  her 
voice. 

"  Susan,  lass,  thou  must  not  fret.    It  is  God's  will,  and  thoa 
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wilt  Lave  a  deal  to  do.  Keep  father  straight  if  thou  canst ;  and 
if  he  goes  out  Ulverstone  ways,  see  that  thou  meet  him  before  he 
gets  to  the  Old  Qnarry.  It's  a  dree  bit  for  a  man  who  has  had 
a  drop.  As  for  lile  Will " — Here  the  poor  woman's  face  began 
to  work  and  her  fingers  to  move  nervously  as  they  lay  on  the 
bed-quilt—"  lile  Will  will  miss  me  most  of  all.  Father's  often 
vexed  with  him  because  he's  not  a  quick  strong  lad ;  he  is  not, 
my  poor  lile  chap.  And  father  thinks  he's  saucy,  because  he  cannot 
always  stomach  oat-cake  and  porridge.  There's  better  than 
three  pound  in'th'  old  black  tea-pot  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  cup- 
board. Just  keep  a  piece  of  loaf-bread  by  you,  Susan  dear,  for 
Will  to  come  to  when  he's  not  taken  his  breakfast.  I  have,  may 
be,  spoilt  him ;  but  there'll  be  no  one  to  spoil  him  now." 

She  began  to  cry  a  low,  feeble  cry,  and  covered  up  her  face 
that  Susan  might  not  see  her.  That  dear  face !  those  precious 
moments  while  yet  the  eyes  could  look  out  with  love  and 
intelligence.  Susan  laid  her  head  ^own  close  by  her  mother's 
ear. 

"  Mother  I'll  take  tent  of  Will.  Mother,  do  you  hear  ?  He 
shall  not  want  ought  I  can  give  or  get  for  hiai,  least  of  all  the 
kind  words  which  you  had  ever  ready  for  us  both.  Bless  you  I 
bless  you  I  my  own  mother." 

"  Thou'lt  promise  me  that,  Susan,  wilt  thou  ?  I  can  die  easy 
if  thou'lt  take  charge  of  him.  But  he's  hardly  like  other  folk ; 
he  tries  father  at  times,  though  I  think  father'U  be  tender  of  him 
when  I'm  gone,  for  my  sake.  And,  Susan,  there's  one  thing 
more.  I  never  spoke  on  it  for  fear  of  the  bairn  being  called  a 
tell-tale,  but  I  just  comforted  him  up.  He  vexes  Michael  at 
times,  and  Michael  has  struck  him  before  now.  I  did  not  want 
to  make  a  stir ;  but  he's  not  strong,  and  a  word  from  thee,  Susan, 
^U  go  a  long  way  with  Michael." 

Susan  was  as  red  now  as  she  had  been  pale  before ;  it  was  the 
first  time  that  her  influence  over  Michael  had  been  openly 
acknowledged  by  a  third  person,  and  a  flash  of  joy  came  athwart 
the  solemn  sadness  of  the  moment.  Her  mother  had  spoken  too 
much,  and  now  came  on  the  miserable  faintness.  She  never 
Bpoke  again  coherently  ;  but  when  her  children  and  her  husband 
stood  by  her  bedside,  she  took  lile  Will's  hand  and  put  it  into 
Susan's,  and  looked  at  her  with  imploring  eyes,  Susan  clasped 
her  arms  round  Will,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  his  little  curly 
one,  and  vowed  within  herself  to  be  as  a  mother  to  him. 

Henceforward  she  was  all  in  all  to  her  brother.  She  was  a 
more  spirited  and  amusing  companion  to  him  than  his  mother 
had  been,  from  her  greater  activity,  and  perhaps,  also,  from  her 
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t)riginalit7  of  character,  whicli  often  prompted  hex  to  per&nn 
her  habitual  actions  in  some  new  and  racy  manner.  She  "wm 
tender  to  lile  Will  when  she  was  prompt  and  sharp,  mih 
everybody  else — ^^iih  Michael  most  of  all  ;•  •  for  somehow  ^ 
girl  felt  that,  unprotected  by  her  mother,  she  must  keep  up  her 
own  dignity,  and  not  allow  her  lover  to  see,  how  strong  a  hold 
he  had  upon  her  heart.  He  called  her  hard  and  cruel,  and  left 
her  so;  and  she  smiled  softly  to  herself,  when  jiis  back  was 
turned,  to  think  how  little  he  guessed  how  deeply  he  was  Idved. 
For  Susan  was  merely  comely  and  fine  looking ;  Michael  was 
strikingly  handsome,  admired  by  all  the  girls  for  miles^round,^and 
quite  enough  of  a  country  coxcomb  to  kaow  it*  and  plume  himself 
accordingly.  He  was  the  second  son  of  his  father ;  the  eldest 
would  have  High  Beck  &rm,  of  course,  but  there  was  a  good 
penny  in  the  Kendal  bank  in  store  for  Michael.  When  hs^est 
was  over,  he  went  to  Chapel  Langdale  to  learn  to.  dance  ;  and  at 
night,  in  his  merry  moods,  he  would  do  his  steps  on  the  flag 
floor  of  the  Yew  Nook  kitchen,  to  the  secret  admiration  of 
Susan,  who  had  nev^r  learned  dancing,  but  who  flouted  him  per- 
petually, even  while  she  admired,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  she 
6eemed  to  have  made  for  herself  about  keeping  him  at  a  distance  so 
long  as  he  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  '  One  evening  he 
sulked  at  some  saucy  remark  of  hers ;  he  sitting  in  the  chiBuaey- 
comer  with  his  arms  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  bent  forwards, 
lazily  gazing  into  the  wood-fire  on  the  hearth,  and  luxuriating 
in  rest  after  a  hard  day's  labour;  she  sitting  among  the 
geraniums  on  the  long,  low  window-seat,  'trying  to  catch  the 
last  slanting  rays  of  the  autumnal  li^t  to  <enable  her  to  flnish 
stitching  a  shirt-collar  for  Will,  who  lounged  full  length  on  the 
flags  at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  to  Michael^  poking  the 
burning  wood  from  time  to  time  with  a  long  hazelrstick  to  Iwing 
out  the  leap  of  glittering  sparks. 

"  And  if  you  can  dance  a  threesome  reel,  what, good  does  it  do 
ye  ?"  asked  Susan,  looking  askance  at  Michael,  who  had  just 
been  vaunting  his  proficiency.  "  Does  it  help  you  plough,  or 
reap,  or  even  climb  the  rocks  to  take  a  raven's  nest?  If  I 
were  a  man,  I'd  be  ashamed  to  give  in  to  such  softness." 

"  If  you  were  a  man,  you'd  be  glad  to  do  anything  which 
made  the  pretty  girls  stand  round  and  admire." 

"  As  they  do  to  you,  eh  I  Ho,  Michael,  that  would  not  be  my 
way  o'  being  a  man  1" 

"  What  would  then  ?"  asked  he^  after  a  pause,  during  whicli 
he  had  expected  in  vain  that  she  would  go  on  wi^  her  sentence. 
No  answer. 
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<^  I  shonld  not  like  yon  as  a  man,  Susy ;  you-d  be  too  haid  and 
headstrong." 

^*  Am  I  hard  and  headstrong  ?"  asked  she,  with  as  indifferent 
a  tone  as  she  could  assume,  but  which  yet  had  a  touch  of  piqne 
in  it.     His  quick  ear  detected  the  inflexion. 

^^  No,  Susy  1  Tou're  wilful  at  times,  and  that's  right  enough. 
I  doB't  like  a  girl  without  spirit.  There's  a  mighty  pretty  girl 
comes  to  the  dancing  class ;  but  she  is  all  milk  and  water.  Her 
eyes  neyer  flash  like  yours  when  you're  put  out^  why,  I  can  see 
them  flame  across  the  kitchen  like  a  cat's  in  the  .dark.  Now,  if 
you  were  a  man,  I  should  feel  queer  before  those  looks  of 
yours  ;  as  it  is,  I  rather  like  them,  because " 

<^  Because  what  ?"  asked  she,  looking  up  and  pereeiying  that 
he  had  stolen  close  up  to  her. 

^^  Because  I  can  make  all  right  in  this  way,"  said  he,  kissing 
her  suddenly. 

"  Can  you  ?"  said  she,  wrenching  herself  out  of  his  grasp  and 
panting,  half  with  rage.  "Take  that,  by  way  oi  proof  that 
making  ri^t  is  none  so  easy."  And  she  boxed  his  ears  pretty 
sharply.  He  went  back  to  lus  seat  discomfited  and  out  of  temper. 
She  could  no  longer  see  to  look,  eyen  if  her  face  had  not  burnt 
and  her  eyes  dazzled,  but  she  did  not  choose  to  moye  her  seat, 
so  she  still  preseryed  her  stooping  attitude  and  pretended  to  go 
on  sowing. 

"  Eleanor  Hebthwaite  may  be  milk-and-water,"  muttered  he, 
«  bnt —  Confound  thee,  lad  I  what  art  thou  doing  f  exclaimed 
Michael,  as  a  grei^t  piece  of  burning  wood  was  cast  into  his  face 
by  an  unlucky  poke  of  Will's.  "  Thou  great  lounging,  clumsy 
chap,  I'll  teach  thee  better  1"  and  with  one  or  two  good  round 
kicks  he  sent  the  lad  whimpmng  away  into  the  back-kitchen. 
When  he  had  a  little  recoyezed  hunself  from  his  passion,  he  saw 
Susan  standing  before  hinn,  her  face  looking  strange  and  almost 
ghastly  by  the  reyersed  position  of  the  shadows,,  arising  from  the 
firelight  shining  upwards  right  mider  it. 

"  I  tell  thee  what,  Michael,"  said  she,  "  that  lad's  motherless, 
but  not  friendless." 

"  His  own  fjEtther  leathers  him,  and  why  should  not  I,  when 
he's  giyen  me  such  a  bum  on  my  hce  ?"  said  Michael,  putting 
np  his  hand  to  his  cheek  as  if  in  pain. 

"  His  father's  his  father,  and  there  is  nought  more  to  be  said. 
But  if  he  did  horn  thee,  it  was  by  accident,  and  not  o'  purpose ; 
as  thou  kicked  him,  if  s  a  mercy  if  his  ribs  are  not  brokein." 

"  He  howls  loud  enough,  I'm  sure.  I  might  ha'  kicked  many 
a  lad  twice  as  hard,  and  they'd  ne'er  ha'  said  qught  but  '  damn 
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ye ;'  but  yon  lad  must  needs  ciy  ont  like  a  stuck  pig  if  one  tonclies 
him ;"  replied  Michael,  sullenly. 

Susan  went  back  to  the  window-seat,  and  looked  absently  out 
of  the  window  at  the  drifting  clouds  for  a  minute  or  two,  while 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Then  she  got  up  and  made  for  the 
outer  door  which  led  into  the  back-kitchen.  Before  she  reached 
it,  however  she  heard  a  low  Toice,  whose  music  made  her  thrill, 
say — 

-<  Susan,  Susan  I" 

Her  heart  melted  within  her,  but  it  seemed  like  treachery  to 
her  poor  boy,  like  faithlessness  to  her  dead  mother,  to  turn  to 
her  lover  while  the  tears  which  he  had  caused  to  flow  were  yet 
unwiped  on  Will's  cheeks.  So  she  seemed  to  take  no  heed,  hut 
passed  into  the  darkness,  and,  guided  by  the  sobs,  she  found 
her  way  to  where  Willie  sat  crouched  among  the  disused  tuhs 
and  chums. 

"  Come  out  wi'  me,  lad ;"  and  they  went  out  into  the  orchard, 
where  the  fruit-trees  were  bare  of  leaves,  but  ghastly  in  their 
tattered  covering  of  gray  moss :  and  the  soughing  Novemher 
wind  came  with  long  sweeps  over  the  fdUU  till  it  rattled  among 
the  crackling  boughs,  underneath  which  the  brother  and  sister 
sat  in  the  dark ;  he  in  her  lap,  and  she  hushing  his  head  against 
her  shoulder. 

"Thou  should'st  na'  play  wi*  fire.  It*s  a  naughty  trick. 
Thoul't  suffer  for  it  in  worse  ways  nor  this  before  thou'st  done, 
I'm  afeared.  I  should  ha'  hit  thee  twice  as  lungeous  kicks  &s 
Mike,  if  I'd  been  in  his  place.  He  did  na'  hurt  thee,  I  am  sure," 
she  assumed,  half  as  a  question. 

"  Yes  but  he  did.  He  turned  me  quite  sick."  And  he  let  his 
head  fall  languidly  down  on  his  sister's  breast. 

"  Come,  lad  1  come,  lad  I"  said  she  anxiously.  "  Be  a  man. 
It  was  not  muoh  that  I  saw.  Why,  when  first  the  red  cow  came 
she  kicked  me  far  harder  for  ofiEering  to  milk  her  before  her  legs 
were  tied.  See  thee  I  here's  a  peppermint-drop,  and  I'll  make 
thee  a  pasty  to-night ;  only  don't  give  way  so,  for  it  hurts  mo 
sore  to  think  that  Michael  has  done  thee  any  harm,  my  pretty." 

Willie  roused  himself  up,  ,and  put  back  the  wot  and  ruffled 
hair  from  his  heated  face ;  and  he  and  Susan  rose  up,  and  hand- 
in-hand  went  towards  the  house,  walking  slowly  and  quietly 
except  for  a  kind  of  sob  which  Willie  could  not  repress.  Susan 
took  him  to  the  pump  and  washed  his  tear-stained  face,  till  she 
thought  she  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  recent  disturbance, 
arranging  his  curls  for  him,  and  then  she  kissed  him  tenderly, 
and  led  him  in,  hoping  to  find  Michael  in  the  kitchen,  and  make 
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all  straight  between  them.  Bnt  the  blaze  bad  dropped  down 
into  darkness ;  the  wood  was  a  beap  of  gray  ashes  in  which  the 
sparks  ran  hither  and  thither ;  but  even  in  the  groping  darkness 
Susan  knew  by  the  sinking  at  her  heart  that  Michael  was  not 
there.  She  threw  another  brand  on  the  hearth  and  lighted  the 
candle,  and  sat  down  t6  her  work  in  silence.  Willie  cowered  on 
his  stool  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  eyeing  his  sister  from  time  to  time, 
and  sorry  and  oppressed,  he  knew  not  why,  by  the  sight  of  her 
grave,  almost  stem  face.  No  one  came.  They  two  were  in  the 
house  alone.  The  old  woman  who  helped  Susan  with  the  house- 
hold work  bad  gone  out  for  the  night  to  some  friend's  dwelling. 
William  Dixon,  the  &ther,  was  up  on  the  fells  seeing  after  his 
fiheep.     SoBui  had  no  heart  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

"  Susy,  darling,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?"  said  Willie,  in  his 
little  piping,  gentle  voice.  He  had  stolen  up  to  his  sister's  side. 
"  I  won't  never  play  with  the  fire  again ;  and  I'll  not  cry  if 
Michael  does  kick  me.  Only  don't  look  so  like  dead  mother 
—don't — don't — ^please  don't  I"  he  exclaimed,  hiding  his  face  on 
her  shoulder. 

"  I'm  not  angry,  Willie,"  said  she.  '*  Don't  be  feared  on  me. 
You  want  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  it ;  and  don't  you  be 
feared  on  Michael.  Bfe  shaJl  give  reason  for  every  hair  of  your 
head  that  bo  touches — he  shall." 

When  William  Dixon  came  home  he  found  Susan  and  Willie 
sitting  together,  hand-in-hand,  and  apparently  pretty  cheerful. 
He  bade  them  go  to  bed,  for  that  he  would  sit  up  for  Michael ; 
and  the  next  morning,  when  Susan  came  down,  she  found  that 
Michael  bad  started  an  hour  before  with  the  cart  for  lime.  It 
was  a  long  day's  work ;  Susan  knew  it  would  be  late,  perhaps 
later  than  on  the  preceding  night,  before  he  returned — at  any  rate, 
past  her  usual  bed-time  ;  and  on  no  account  would  she  stop  up 
a  minute  beyond  that  hour  in  the  kitchen,  whatever  she  might 
do  in  her  bed-room.  Here  she  sat  and  watched  till  past  midnight ; 
and  when,  she  saw  him  coming  up  the  brow  with  the  carts,  she 
^ew  full  well,  even  in  that  faint  moonlight,  that  his  gait  was 
the  gait  of  a  man  in  liquor.  But  though  she  was  annoyed  and 
mortified  to  find  in  what  way  he  had  chosen  to  forget  her,  the  fact 
did  not  disgust  or  shock  her  as  it  would  have  done  many  a  girl, 
even  at  that  day,  who  had  not  been  brought  up  as  Susan  had, 
among  a  class  who  considered  it  no  crime,  but  rather  a  mark  of 
spirit,  in  i^man  to  get  drunk  occasionally.  Nevertheless,  she 
chose  to  hold  herself  very  high  all  the  next  day  when  Michael 
Was,  perforce,  obliged  to  give  up  any  attempt  to  do  heavy  work, 
and  hung  about  the  out-buildings  and  farm  in  a  very  disconsolate 
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and  sickly  state.  Willie  had  far  more  pity  on  him  than  Susan. 
Before  eyening,  Willie  and  lie  were  fast,  and,  on  his  side,  osten- 
tatious Mends.  Willie  rode  the  horses  down  to  water ;  Willie 
helped  him  to  chop  wood.  Susan  sat  gloomily  at  herworkj 
hearing  an  indistinct  bat  cheerful  conyersation  going  on  in  the 
shippon,  while  the  cows  were  being  milked.  She  almost  felt 
irritated  with  her  little  brother,  as  S  he  were  a  traitor,  and  had 
gone  oyer  to  the  ^lemy  in  the  yery  battle  that  she  was  fighting 
in  his  cause.  She  was  alone  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  while  they 
prattled  on  regardless  if  she  were  glad  or  sorry. 
<  Soon  Willie  burst  in.  .  "  Susan  I  Susan  !  come  with  me ;  Tye 
something  sa  pretty  to  show  you.  Bound  the  comer  of  the  bam 
— run  I  run !"  (He  was  dragging  h^r  al(mg,  half  reluctant,  half 
desirous  of  some  change  in  that  weary  day.  Bound  the  comer 
of  the  bam ;  and  caught  hold  of  by  Michael,  who  stood  there 
awaiting  her. 

^*  O  Willie !"  cried'she  <*  you  naughty  boy.  T^ere  is  nothing 
pretly — what  haye  jou  brought  me  here  for  ?  Let  me  go;  I 
won't  be  held." 

"  Only  one  word.  Nay,  if  you  wish  it  so  much,  you  may  go," 
said  Michael,  suddenly  loosing  his  hold  .as  she  sfamggled.  Bnt 
now  she  was  &ee,  she  only  drew  .off  a  step  or  two,  mtmnuring 
something  about  Willie. 

'*  You  are  going,  then  ?"  said  Michael,  with  seeming  sadness. 
^'  You  won't  hear  me  say  a  word  of  what  is  in  my  heart." 
(   '*  How  can  I. tell  whether  it  is  what  I  should  like  to  hearT 
replied  she,  still  drawing  back. 

"  That  is  just  what  I  want  you  to  tell  tne ;  - 1  want  you  to  hear 
it  and  then  to  tell  me  whether  you  like  it  or  not/^  ' 
.    ^'  Well,  you  may  speak,"  replied  she,  turning  her  back,  and 
beginning  to  plait  the  hem  of  her  apron. 
.   He  came  close  to  her  ear. 

"  I'm.  sorry  I  hurt  Willie  the  other  night.  Ha  has  forgiTen 
me.    Oanyou?"  * 

"  You  hurt  him  very  badly,"  she  replied.  "  But  you  are  right 
to  be  sorzy.    1  forgiye  you." 

"Stop,  stop!"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 
"There  is  something  more  I've  got  to  say*  I  want  you  to  be 
my — -^  what  is  it  they  call  it,  Susan  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  die,  half-laughing,  but  trying  to  get 
away  with,  all  her  might  now ;  and  she  was  a  strong  ^1,  but  she 
eould  not  manage  it« 

"  You.  do.    My ^what  is  it .  I  want  y(m  to  be  ?" 

"I  tell  yoi;  I  don't  know,  and  you  had  best  be  quiet,  and  jtut 
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letme  go  in,  or  I  shall  think  yon're  as  bad  now  as  you  were  last 
night." 

"  And  how  did  yon  know  what  I  >wa8  last  night  ?  It  was  past 
twelve  when  I  came  home.  Were  yon  watching  ?  Ah,  Snsan  I 
be  my  wife,  and  yon  shall  never  have  to  watch  for  a  dnmken 
husband.  If  I  were  your  husband,  I  would  come  straight  home, 
and  count  eveiy  minute  an  hour  till  I  sow  your  bonny  &ce.  Now 
you  know  what  I  want  you  to  be.  I  adk  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Will  you,  my  own  dear  Susan  ?" 

She  did  not  speak  for  some  time.  Then  she  only  said  ^' Ask 
Either."  And  now  she  was  really  off  like  a  lapwing  round  the 
comer  of  the  bam,  and  up  in  her  own  little  room,  ciying  with  all 
her  might,  before  the  triumphant  smile  had  left  Michaers  &oe 
where  he  stood. 

The  "  Ask  fSftther  "  was  a  mere  form  to  be  gone  through.  Old 
Daniel  Hurst  and  William  Dixon  had  talked  over  what  they 
could  respectively  give  their  children  before  this ;  and  that  was 
the  parental  way  of  arranging  such  matters.  When  the  probable 
amount  of  worldly  gear  that  he  could  give  his  child  had  been 
named  by  each  father,  the  young  folk,  as  they  said,  might  take 
their  own  time  in  coming  to  the  point  which  the  old  men,  with 
the  prescience  of  experience,  saw  diey  were  drifting  to  ;  no  need 
to  hurry  them,  for  they  were  both  young,  and  Michael,  though 
active  enough,  was  too  thoughtless,  old  Daniel  said,  to  be  tmsted 
with  the  entire  management  of  a  &rm.  Meanwhile,  his  father 
would  look  about  him,  and  see  after  all  tlie  farms  that  were  to 
be  let. 

Michael  had  a  shrewd  notion  of  this  preliminary  understand- 
ing between  the  fathers,  and  so  felt  less  daunted  than  he  might 
olherwise  have  done  at  making  the  application  for  Susan's  hand. 
It  was  all  right,  there  was  not  an  obstacle ;  only  a  deal  of  good 
advice,  which  ihe  lover  thought  might  have  as  well  been  spared, 
and  which  it  must  be  confessed  he  did  not  much  attend  to,  al- 
though he  assented  to  every  part  of  it.  Then  Susan. was  called 
down  stairs,  and  slowly  came  dropping  into  view  down  the  steps 
which  led  ^m  the  two  &mily  apartments  into  the  house-place. 
She  tried  to  look  composed  and  quiet,  but  it  could  not  be  done. 
Bhe  stood  side  by  side  with  her  lover,  with  her  head  drooping, 
her  cheeks  burning,  not  daring  to  look  up  or  move,  while  her 
father  made  the  newly-betrothed  a  somewhat  formal  address  in 
which  he  gave  his  consent,  and  many  a  piece  of  worldly  wisdom 
beside.  Susan  listened  as  well  as  i^e  could  for  the  beating  of 
her  heart ;  but  when  her  father  solemnly  and  sadly  referred  to 
his  own  lost  wife,  she  could  keep  from  sobbing  no  longer ;  but 
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fchrowing  her  apron  over  her  face,  she  sat  down  on  the  bench  by 
the  dresser,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  pent-up  tears.  Oh,  how 
strangely  sweet  to  be  coinforted  as  she  was  comforted,  by  tender 
caress,  and  many  a  low-whispered  promise  of  loye  I  Her  father 
sat  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  the  days  that  were  gone ;  Willie  was 
still  out  of  doors ;  but  Susan  and  Michael  felt  no  one's  presence 
or  absence — they  only  knew  they  were  together  as  betrothed 
husband  and  wife. 

In  a  week,  or  two,  they  were  formally  told  of  the  arrangements 
td  be  made  in  their  &iyour.  A  small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
happened  to  fSeill  vacant ;  and  Michael's  father  offered  to  take  it 
for  him,  and  be  responsible  for  the  rent  for  the  first  year,  while 
William  Dixon  was  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  and 
both  fathers  were  to  help  towards  the  furnishing  of  the  house. 
Susan  received  all  this  information  in  a  quiet,  indifferent  way ; 
she  did  not  care  much  for  any  of  these  preparations,  w^hich  were 
to  hurry  her  through  the  happy  hours ;  she  cared  least  of  all  for 
the  money  amount  of  dowry  and  of  substance.  It  jarred  on  her 
to  be  made  the  confidante  of  occasional  slight  repinings  of 
Michael's,  as  one  by  one  his  future  father-in-law  set  aside  a 
beast  or  a  pig  for  Susan's  portion,  which  were  not  always  the 
best  animals  of  their  kind  upon  the  farm.  But  he  also  com^ 
plained  of  his  own  father's  stinginess,  which  somewhat,  though 
not  much,  alleviated  Susan's  dislike  to  being  awakened  out  of 
her  pure  dream  of  love  to  the  consideration  of  worldly  wealth. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  Willie  moped  and  pined. 
He  had  the  same  chord  of  delicacy  running  through  his  mind 
that  made  his  body  feeble  and  weak.  He  kept  out  of  the 
way,  and  was  apparently  occupied,  in  whittling  and  carving  un- 
couth heads  on  hazel-sticks  in  an  out-house.  But  he  positively 
avoided  Michael,  and  shrunk  away  even  from  Susan.  She  was 
too  much  occupied  to  notice  this  at  first.  Michael  pointed  it 
out  to  her,  saying,  with  a  laugh, — 

"  Look  at  Willie  I  he  might  be  a  cast-off  lover  and  jealous  of 
me,  he  looks  so  dark  and  downcast  at  me."  Michael  spoke  this 
jest  out  loud,  and  Willie  burst  into  tears,  and  ran  out  of  the  honse. 

"  Let  me  go.  Let  me  go  I"  said  Susan  ^for  her  lover's  ami 
was  round  her  wai^t).  "  I  must  go  to  him  if  he's  fretting.  I 
promised  mother  I  would  1"  •  She  pulled  herself  away,  and  went 
in  search  of  the  boy.  She  sought  in  byre  and  bam,  through  the 
crchard,  where  indeed  in  this  leafless  winter-tiine  there  was  no 
great  concealment ;  up  into  the  room  where  the  wool  was  usually 
stored  in  the  later  summer,  and  at  last  she  found  him,  sitting 
at  bay,  like  some  hunted  creature,  up  behind  the  woOd-stack. 
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*'  WHat  are  ye  gone  for,  lad,  and  me  seeking  yon  eveiywhere  ?" 
asked  she,  breathless. 

''I  did  not  know  yon  wonld  seek  me.  I've  been  away 
many  a  time,  and  no  one  has  cared  to  seek  me,"  said  he,  crying 
afresh. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Susan,  "  don't  be  so  foolish,  ye  little 
good-for-nonght."  But  she  crept  np  to  him  in  the  hole  he  had 
made  nndemeath  the  great,  brown  sheafs  of  wood,  and  squeezed 
herself  down  by  him.  "  What  for  should  folk  seek  after  you, 
when  yon  get  away  from  them  wheneyer  yon  can  ?"  asked  she. 

"  They  don't  want  me  to  stay.  Nobody  wants  me.  If  I  go 
with  fatiier,  he  says  I  hinder  more  than  I  help.  You  used  to 
like  to  haye  me  with  you.  But  now,  you'ye  taken  up  with 
Michael,  and  you'd  rather  I  was  away ;  and  I  can  just  bide 
away  ;  but  I  cannot  stand  Michael  jeering  at  me.  He's  got  you 
to  loye  bim  and  that  might  serye  bun." 

"  But  I  loye  you,  too,  dearly,  lad  I"  said  she,  putting  her  arm 
round  bis  neck. 

"  Wbieb  on  us  do  you  like  best  ?"  said  he,  wistfully,  after  a 
little  pause,  putting  her  arm  away,  so  that  he  might  look  in  her 
&ce,  and  see  if  she  spoke  truth. 
She  went  yery  red. 

"  Ton  should  not  ask  such  questions.  They  are  not  fit  for 
yon  to  ask,  nor  for  me  to  answer." 

^^  But  mother  bade  you  loye  me  1"  said  he,  phdntiyely. 
*^  And  so  I  do.  And  so  I  eyer  will  do.  Loyer  nor  husband 
shall  come  betwixt  thee  and  me,  lad — ne'er  a  one  of  them.  That 
I  promise  thee  (as  I  promised  mother  before),  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  with  her  hearkening  now,  if  eyer  she  can  hearken  to 
earthly  word  again.  Only  I  cannot  abide  to  haye  thee  fretting, 
just  because  my  heart  is  large  enough  for  two." 
"  And  thoult  loye  me  always  ?" 

*'  Always,  and  eyer.  And  the  more — the  more  thou'lt  loye 
Michael,"  said  she,  dropping  her  yoice. 

''  I'll  try,"  said  the  boy,  sighing,  for  he  remembered  many  a 
harsh  word  and  blow  of  which  hia  sister  knew  nothing.  She 
would  haye  risen  up  to  go  away,  but  he  held  her  tight,  for  hero 
and  now  she  was  all  his  own,  and  he  did  not  know  when  such  a 
time  might  come  ligain.  So  the  two  sat  crouched  up  and  silent, 
till  they  heard  the  horn  blowing  at  the  field-gate,  which  was  the 
summons  home  to  any  wanderers  belonging  to  the  farm,  and  at 
this  hour  of  the  eyening,  signified  that  supper  was  ready.  Then 
the  two  went  in. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

Susan  and  Michael  were  to  be  married  in  April.  He  bad  aibeaiy 
gone  to  take  possession  of  his  new  iknn,  three  or  four  miksiawBy 
from  .Yew  Nook — ^but  that  is  .neighbonring,  aoeording  to  the 
aooeptati(«i  of  the  word  in  that  thinly-populated  district,-<>-^idi6ii 
WilHam  Dixon  fell  ill.  He  came  home  one  eyening,  oomplain- 
ing  of  head-ache  and  pains,  in  his  limbs,  bnt  seemed  to  loathe 
the  posset  which .  Susan  prepared  for  him  ;  the  treacle^posset 
which  was  the  homely  coimtiy  remedy  against  an  incipient  cold. 
He  took;to  his  .bed  with  a  sensation  of  exceeding  wearxness,  and 
.ail  odd,  unusual  looking-back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  when  he 
was  a.lad  liring  with  his  parents,  in  this  ybtj  house. 

The  next  morning  he  had  forgotten  all  his  life  since  tiien, 
and  did  not  know  his  own  children ;  crying,  like  a  newly-weaned 
baby,  fur  his  mother  to  come  and  soothe.away .his  tenible  pain. 
The  doctor  from  Coniston  said  it  was  the  typhus^fever,  and 
warned  Susan  of  its  infectious  character,  and  shook  his  head  loyer 
his  patient.  There  were  no  nqar  friends  to  come  and  shareher 
anxiety ;  only  good,  kind  old  Peggy,  who  was  faithfulness  itself 
^and  one  or  two  labourers'  wives,  who  would  fSun  have  helped  her, 
had  not  their  hands  been  tied  by  their  responsibility  to  their  dwn 
iSunilies.  But,  somehow,  Susan  neither  feared  nor  flagged.  As 
lor.  fear,  indeed,  she  had  no  time  to  give  way  to  it,  for  ereiy 
energy  of  both  body  and  mind  was  requned.  Besides,*  the  young 
haye  had  too  little  experience  of  the  danger  of  infecdaoa  to  dread 
it  much.  She  did  indeed  wish,  from  time  -totime,  that  Michael 
had  been  at  home  to  haye  taken  Willie  oyer  to  his  father's  at 
.High  Beck;  hut  then,  again,  the . lad  was  docile  and  vaeial  to 
her,  and  his  fecklessness.in  many  things  might  make  him  harshly 
treated  by  strangers ;  so,  perhaps,  it  was  as  weU  that  Michael 
was  away  at  Appleby  fair,  or  eyen  beyond  that — gone  into  Yoi^ 
shire.after  horses* 

.  '  Her  &ther  grew  wotse ;  and  the  doctor,  insisted  on  sending  over 
anurse  from  Coniston.  Not  a  professed Jiurse — Coniston  could 
not.  haye  supported  such  a  one ;  but  a  widow  who  was  Teady  to 
^a  wli€ii»  the  doctor  sent  her  for  the.  sake  of  tiie  payment.  Vnitft 
idhejcame,  Susan  suddenly,  gaye  way ;  £)ie.waB  fdled  byliie  foTtf 
herseK,  and  lay  unconscious  for  long  weeks.  Her  ctmsciouBMtf 
returned  to  her  one  spring  afternoon ;  early  spring ;  April,— 
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her  WQcLding-month.  There  was  a  little  fire  burning  in  the 
small  comer-grate,  and  the  flickering  of  the  blaze  was  enough 
for  her  to  notice  in  her  weak  state.  She  felt  that  there  was 
some  one  sitting  on  the  window-side  of  her  bed,  behind  the 
curtain,,  but  she  did  not  care  to  know  who  it  was ;  it  was  even 
too  great  a  trouble  for  her  languid  mind  to  consider  who  it  was 
likely  to  be.  She  would  rather  shut  her  eyes,  and  melt  off 
again  into  the  gentle  luxury  of  sleep.  The  next  time  she 
wakened,  the  Coniston  nurse  perceived  her  movement,  and  made 
her  a  cup ,  of  tea,  which  she  drank  with  eager  relish ;  but  stiH 
they  did  ngt  speak,  and  once  more  Susan  lay  motionless — not 
asleep,  but  strangely,  pleasantly  conscious  of  all  the  small 
chamber  and  household  sounds;  the  fall  of  a  cinder  on  the 
hearth,  the  fltful  singing  of  the  half-empty  kettle,  the  cafctle 
tramping  out  to  flold  again  after  they  had  been  milked,  the  aged 
step  on  the  creaking  stair— old  Peggy's,  as  she  knew.  It  came 
to  her  door ;  it  stopped ;  the  person  outside  listened  for  a 
moment,  and  then  li^ed  the  wooden  latch,  and  looked  in. 
The  watcher  by  the  bedside,  arose,  and  went  to  her.  Susan 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  Peggy'ft  face  once  more,  but  was 
far  too  weak  to  turn,  so  she  lay  and  listened. 

"  How  is  she  P"  whispered  one  trembling,  aged  voice. 
"  Better,'' replied  the  other..    'V  She's  been  awake,  and  had  a 
cup  of  tea.     She'll  do  now."  . 

^'  Has  she  asked  after  him  ?''  , 

*'  Hush  !  No ;  she  has  not  spoken  a  word." 
"Poprlassil  poor  lass  I"   .    . 

The  door  was  shut.  A  weak  feeling  of  sorrow  and  self-pity 
come  over  Siusan.  What  was  wrong?  Whom  had  she  loVed? 
And  dawning,  dawning,  slowly  rose  the  sun  of  her  former  life, 
and  all  particulars  were  niade^  distinct.  tO'  her.  She  felt  that 
some  sorrow  was  coming  to  her,  and  cried  over  it  before  she 
knew  what  it  was,  or  had  ESfcrengih.  enough  to  ask.  In  the  dead 
of  night,^-7and  she  had  never  slept  again, — she  softly  called  to 
the  watcher,  and  asked — 
"Who?" 

"  Who  what.?"  replied  the  woman,  with  a  conscious  afi&sight, 
ill-veHed  by  a  poor  assumption  of  ease.  "  Lie  still,  there's  a 
darling,  and  go  to  sle^p.  Sleep's  better  for^  you>  than  bU.  thJB 
doctor's  stuff." 

**  Who  ?"  r^eated  Susan.     "  Something  is  wrong.    Who  ?" 
"Oh,  dear!"   said  the  woman*  ^^^. There's  nothing  wrong. 
Willie  has  taken  the .  turn,  and  is  doing  nicely." 
"Father?" 
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*'  Well  I  lie's  all  right  now,"  she  answered,  looking  another 
way,  as  if  seeking  for  something. 

"  Then  it's  Michael !  Oh,  me  I  oh,  me  1"  She  set  up  a  snc^ 
cession  of  weak,  plaintive,  hysterical  cries  before  the  nurse  could 
pacify-her,  by  declaring  that  Michael  had  been  at  the  house  not 
three  hours  before  to  ask  after  her,  and  looked  as  weU  and  as 
hearty  as  ever  man  did. 

"  And  you  heard  of  no  harm  to  him  since  P"  inquired  Susan. 

"  Bless  the  lass,  no,  for  sure  1  IVe  ne'er  heard  his  name  named 
since  I  saw  him  go  out  of  the  yard  as  stout  a  man  as  ever  trod 
shoe-leather." 

It  was  well,  as  the  nurse  said  afterwards  to  Peggy,  that 
Susan  had  been  so  easily  pacified  by  the  equivocating  answ^  in 
respect  to  her  &ither.  If  she  had  pressed  the  questions  home  in 
his  case  as  she  did  in  Michael's,  she  would  have  learnt  that  he 
was  dead  and  buried  more  than  a  month  before.  It  was  well, 
too,  that  in  her  weak  state  of  convalescence  (which  lasted  long 
after  this  first  day  of  consciousness)  her  perceptions  were  not 
sharp  enough  to  observe  the  sad  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
Willie.  His  bodily  strength  returned,  his  appetite  was  some- 
thing enormous,  but  his  eyes  waiidered  continually ;  his  regard 
could  not  be  arrested ;  lus  speech  became  slow,  impeded,  and 
incoherent.  People  began  to  say,  that  the  fever  1^  taken  away 
the  little  wit  Willie  Dixon  had  ever  possessed,  and  that  they 
feared  that  he  would  end  in  being  a  "  natural,"  as  they  call  an 
idiot  in  the  Dales. 

The  habitual  affection  and  obedience  to  Susan  lasted  longer 
than  any  other  feeling  that  the  boy  had  had  previous  to  his  ill- 
ness ;  and,  perhaps,  this  made  her  be  the  last  to  perceive  what 
every  one  else  had  long  anticipated.  She  felt  the  awakening 
rude  when  it  did  come.    It  was  in  this  wise : — 

One  June  evening,  she  sat  out  of  doors  under  the  yew-tree, 
knitting.  She  was  pale  still  from  her  recent  illness ;  and  her 
languor,  joined  to  the  fact  of  her  black  dress,  made  her  look 
more  than  usually  interesting.  She  was  no  longer  the  buoyact 
self-sufficient  Susan,  equal  to  every  occasion.  The  men  were 
bringing  in  the  cows  to  be  milked,  and  Michael  was  about  in  the 
yard  giving  orders  and  directions  with  somewhat  the  air  of  a 
master,  for  the  farm  belonged  of  right  to  Willie,  and  Susan  had 
succeeded  to  the  guardiandiip  of  her  brother.  Michael  and  she 
were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough — so,  per- 
haps, his  authoritative  manner  was  justified  ;  but  the  labourers 
did  not  like  it,  although  they  said  little.  They  remembered 
him  a  stripling  on  the  farm,  knowing  far  less  than  they  did,  and 
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often  glad  to  shelter  his  ignorance  of  all  agricultural  matters 
behind  their  superior  knowledge.  They  would  have  taken 
orders  from  Susan  with  fSeur  more  willingness ;  nay,  Willie  him* 
self  mi^t  have  commanded  them;  and  from  the  old  heredi- 
tary feeling  toward  the  owners  of  laiid,  they  would  have  obeyed 
him  with  &r  greater  cordiality  than  they  now  showed  to  Michael. 
But  Susan  was  tired  with  even  three  rounds  of  knitting,  and 
seemed  not  to  notice,  or  to  care,  how  things  went  on  around  her ; 
and  Willie — poor  Willie ! — there  he  stood  lounging  against  the 
door-sill,  enormously  grown  and  developed,  to  be  sure,  but  with 
restless  eyes  and  ever-open  mouth,  and  every  now  and  then 
Betting  up  a  strange  kind  of  howling  cry,  and  then  smiling  va- 
cantly to  himself  at  the  sound  he  had  made.  As  the  two  old 
labourers  passed  him,  they  looked  at  each  ojther  ominously,  and 
shook  their  heads. 

"Willie,  darling,"  said  Susan,  '* don't  make  that  noise — ^it 
makes  my  head  ache." 

She  spoke  feebly,  and  Willie  did  not  seem  to  hear ;  at  any 
rate,  he  continued  his  howl  from  time  to  time. 

"  Hold  thy  noise,  wilfa  ?"  said  Michael,  roughly,  as  he  passed 
near  him,  and  threatening  him  with  his  £st.  Susan's  back  was 
turned  to  the  pair.  The  expression  of  Willie's  face  changed 
from  vacancy  to  fear,  and  he  came  shambling  up  to  Susan,  who 
put  her  arm  round  him,  and,  as  if  protected  by  that  shelter,  he 
began  making  faces  at  Michael.  Susan  saw  what  was  going  on, 
and,  as  if  now  first  struck  by  the  strangeness  of  her  brotiier's 
manner,  she  looked  anxiously  at  Michael  for  an  explanation. 
l^fHchael  was  irritated  at  Willie's  defiance  of  him,  and  did  not 
mince  the  matter. 

"  It's  just  that  the  fever  has  left  him  silly — he  never  was  as 
wise  as  other  folk,  and  now  I  doubt  if  he  will  ever  get  right." 

Susan  did  not  speak,  but  she  went  very  pale,  and  her  lip  qui- 
vered. She  looked  long  and  wistfully  at  Willie's  face,  as  he 
watched  the  motion  of  tho  ducks  in  the  great  stable-pool.  He 
laughed  softly  to  himself  every  now  and  then. 

**  Willie  likes  to  see  the  duoks  go  overhead,"  said  Susan,  in- 
stinctively adopting  the  form  of  speech  she  would  have  used  to 
a  young  child. 

"  Wiilie,  boo  I  Willie,  boo  I"  he  replied,  clapping  his  hands^ 
Bud  avoiding  her  eye. 

'*  Speak  properly,  Willie,"  said  Susan,  making  a  strong  e£fbrt 
at  self-control,  and  trying  to  arrest  his  attention. 

"  You  know  who  I  am — tell  me  my  name !"  She  grasped  his 
arm  almost  painfully  tight  to  make  him  attend.    Now  he  looked 
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at  her,  and,  for  an  instant^  a  gleam  of  recognition  qnivered  oyer 
bis  face ;  but  tbe  exertion  was  evidently  painful,  and  be  began 
to  cry  at  tbe  vainness  of  tbe  effort  to  recfdl  ber  name.  He  bid 
bis  face  upon  ber  shoulder  with  the  old  affectionate^,  trick  of 
manner.  She  put  him  gently  away,  and  went  into  the  botise 
intaher  own  little  bedroom.  She  locked  tlia  door,  and  did  not 
reply  at  all  to  Michael's  calls  for  her,  hardly  spoke  to  old 
Peggy,  who  tried  to  tempt  her  out  to  receive  some  homely  syni- 
pa&y,  and  through  the  open  casement  there  still  cami^  the 
idiotic  sound  of  **  Willie,  boo  I  Willie,  boo  1"  . 


CHAPTEE  III. 


Aftbb  the  stun  of  the  blow  came  tbe  realization  of  the  conse- 
quences. Susan  would  sit.  for  hours  trying  paiaently  to  recall 
and  piece  together  fragments  of  recollection  and  consciousness 
in  ber  brother's  mind.  She  would  let  him  go  and  pursue  some 
senseless  bit  of  play,  and  wait  until  she  could  eatch  his  eye  or 
his  attention  again,  when  she  would  resume  her  self-imposed 
task.  Michael  complained  that  sbe  never  had  a  ,word  for  him, 
or  a  minute  of  time  to  spend  with  him  now ;  but  she  oi^y  said 
she  must  try,  while  there  was  yet  a  chance,  to  bring  back  ber 
brother's  lost  wits.  As  for  marriage  in  this  state  of  uncertaint7, 
she  bad  no  heart  to  think  of  it.  Then  Michael  sto]?ned,  and 
absented  himself  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  it  wap  of  no  use. 
When  he  came  back,  be  saw  that  she  bad  been  crying  till  heir 
eyes  were  all  swollen  up,  and  he  gathered  from  Peggy's  scold- 
ings (which  she  did  not  spare  him)  that  Susan  had  eaten  nothing 
since  be  went  away.    But  shawas  as  inflexible  as  ever. 

"  Not  just  yet.  Only  not  just  yet.  :  And  don't  say  again  that 
I  do  not  love  you,"  said  she,  suddenly  biding  herself  in  his  arms. 

And  so  matters  went  on  through  August.  The  crop  of  oats 
was  gathered  in ;  tbe  wbeatrjQleld  was  not  ready  as  yet,  when  one 
fine  day  Michael  drove  up  in  a  borrowed  shandiy,  and  offered  to 
take  Willie  a  ride.  His  manner,  when  Susan  asked  him  where 
he  was  going  to,>  was  rather  confused ;  but  the  answer  ^^ras 
straight  and  clear  epougb. 

He  had  business  in  Ambleside.  >  J3e  would  n^ver  lose  sigbt 
of  the  lad,  and  have  him  back  safe  and  sound  before  dark/' 
So  Susan  let  him  go.    .      .  _ 

Before  night  they  were  atliome  again :  Willie  in  high  delight 
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ftt  a  litde  lattlmg  paper  windmill  that  Michael  had  bought  for 
him  in  the  street,  and  striving  to  imitate  this  new  sound  with 
peipetnal  bnzzings.  Michael,  too,  looked  pleased.  Susan  knew 
the  look,  although  afterwards  she  remembered  that  he  had  tried 
to  veil  it  from  her,  and  had  assumed  a  grave  appearance  of 
sorrow  whenever  he  caught  her  eye.  He  put  up  his  horse ;  for, 
although  he  had  three  miles  further  to  go,  the  moon  was  up — 
the  bonny  harvest-moon — and  he  did  not  care  how  late  he  had 
to  drive  on  such  a  road  by  such  a  light.  After  the  supper  which 
Susan  had  prepared  for  the  travellers  was  over,  Peggy  went 
up-stairs  to  see  Willie  safe  in  bed ;  for  he  had  to  have  the  same 
care  taken  of  him  that  a  little  child  of  four  years  old  requires. 

Michael  drew  near  to  Susan. 

"  Susan,"  said  he,  "  I  took  Will  to  see  Dr.  Preston,  at  E^idal, 
He's  the  first  doctor  in/the  oounty.  I  thought  it  were  better  for 
us — for  you — to  know  at  once  what  chance  there  were  for  him." 

<<  Well !"  said  Susan,  looking  eagerly  up.  She  saw  the  same 
strange  glance  of  satisfiEkction,  i£e  same  instant  change  to 
apparent  regret  and  pain.  "What  did  he*  say?"  said  she. 
"Speak  I  can't  you?" 

"  He  said  he  would  never  get  better  of  his  weakness." 

"  Never  1" 

"No;  never.  It's  a  long  word,  and  hard  to  bear.  And 
there's  worse  to  come,  dearest.  The  doetor  thinks  he  will  get 
badder  from  year  to  year.  And  he  said,  if  he  was  us — you — 
he  would  send  him  off  in  time  to  Lancaster  Asylum.  They've 
ways  there  both  of  keeping  such  people  in  order  and  making 
them  happy^  I  only  tell  you  what  he  said,"  continued  he,  seeing 
the  gathering  storm  in  her  &oe. 

"  There  was  no  harm  in  his  saying  it,"  she  replied,  with  great 
self. constraint,  forcing  herself  to  speak  coldly  instead  of  angrily. 
"  Folk  is  welcome  to  their  opinions." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  her  breast  heaving  with 
fiuppr^sed  feeling. 

"  He's  counted  a  very  clever  man,"  said  Michael  at  length. 

"  He  may  be.  He's  none  of  my  clever  men,  nor  am  I  going 
to  be  guided  by  him,  whatever  he  may  think.  And  I  don't 
thank  tiiem  that  went  and  took  my  poor  lad  to  have  such  hursh 
notions  formed  about  him.  If  I'd  been  there,  I  could  have 
called  out  the  sense  that  is  in  him."  >  >    * 

"  Well  1  I'll  not  say  more  to-nightj  Sosan^  You're  not  taking 
it  rightly,  and  I'd  best  be  gone,  and  leav^  you  to^  tiunk  it  over. 
Ill  not  deny  they  are  hard  woids  to  hear,  but  there's  sense  in 
them,  as  I  take  it;   and  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  eome  to 
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'em.  Anyhow,  it's  a  bad  way  of  thanking  me  for  my  pains,  and 
I  don't  take  it  well  in  yon,  Snsan,"  said  he,  getting  up,  as  if 
offended. 

"  Michael,  I'm  beside  myself  with  sorrow.  Don't  blame  me 
if  I  speak  sharp.  He  and  me  is  the  only  ones,  yon  see.  And 
mother  did  so  charge  me  to  have  a  care  of  him  I  And  this  is 
what  he's  come  to,  poor  lile  chap  1"  She  began  to  cry,  and 
Michael  to  comfort  her  with  caresses. 

"  Don't,"  said  she.  "  It's  no  use  trying  to  make  me  forget 
poor  Willie  is  a  natural.  I  conld  hate  myself  for  being  happy 
with  yon,  even  for  just  a  little  minute.  Go  away,  and  leave  me 
to  face  it  out." 

«  And  you'll  tl^inV  it  over,  Susan,  and  remember  what  the  doc- 
tor says  ?" 

"  I  can't  forget,"  said  she.  She  meant  she  could  not  forget 
what  the  doctor  had  said  about  the  hopelessness  of  her  brother's 
case ;  Michael  had  referred  to  the  plan  of  sending  Willie  to  an 
asylum,  or  madhouse,  as  they  were  called  in  that  day  and  place. 
The  idea  had  been  gathering  force  in  Michael's  mind  for  some 
time ;  he  had  talked  it  over  with  his  &ther,  and  secretly  rejoiced 
over  the  possession  of  the  farm  and  land  which  would  then  be 
his  in  fact,  if  not  in  law,  by  right  of  his  wife.  He  had  always 
considered  the  good  penny  her  father  could  give  her  in  his 
catalogue  of  Susan's  charms  and  attractions.  But  of  late  he  had 
grown  to  esteem  her  as  the  heiress  of  Yew  Nook.  He,  too, 
should  have  land  like  his  brother — land  to  possess,  to  cultivate, 
to  make  profit  from,  to  bequeath.  For  some  time  he  had  won- 
dered that  Susan  had  been  so  much  absorbed  in  Willie's  present, 
that  she  had  never  seemed  to  look  forward  to  his  future,  state. 
Michael  had  long  felt  the  boy  to  be  a  trouble ;  but  of  late  he 
had  absolutely  loathed  him.  EEis  gibbering,  his  uncouth  ges- 
tures, his  loose,  shambling  gait,  all  irritated  Michael  inexpres- 
sibly. He  did  not  come  near  the  Yew  Nook  for  a  couple  of 
days.  He  thought  that  he  would  leave  her  time  to  become 
anxious  to  see  bim  and  reconciled  to  his  plan.  They  were 
strange  lonely  days  to  Susan.  They  were  the  first  she  had  spent 
£Ebce  to  fsMe  with  the  sorrows  that  had  turned  her  from  a  girl 
into  a  woman;  for  hitherto  Michael  had  never  let  twenty-four 
hours  pass  by  without  coming  to  see  her  since  she  had  had  the 
fever.  Now  that  he  was  absent,  it  seemed  as  though  some  cause 
of  irritation  was  removed  from  Will,  who  was  much  more  gentle 
and  tractable  than  he  had  been  for  many  weeks.  Susan  thought 
that  she'  observed  him  making  efforts  at  her  bidding,  and  there 
was  something  piteous  in  the  way  in  which  he  crept  up  to  her, 
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and  looked  wistfolly  in  her  face,  as  if  asking  her  to  restore  him 
the  faculties  that  he  felt  to  be  wanting. 

"  I  never  will  let  thee  go,  lad.  Never  1  There's  no  knowing 
where  they  would  take  thee  to,  or  what  they  would  do  with  thee. 
As  it  says  in  the  Bible,  *  Nought  but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me  T  " 

The  country-side  was  fall,  in  those  days,  of  stories  of  the 
brutal  treatment  offered  to  the  insane ;  stories  that  were,  in  fact, 
but  too  well  founded,  and  the  truth  of  one  of  which  only  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  strong  prejudice  existing 
against  all  such  places.  Each  succeeding  hour  that  Susan 
passed,  alone,  or  with  the  poor  affectionate  lad  for  her  sole  com- 
panion, served  to  deepen  her  solemn  resolution  never  to  part 
with  him.  So,  when  Michael  came,  he  was  annoyed  and  sur- 
prised by  the  calm  way  in  which  she  spoke,  as  if  following 
Br.  Preston's  advice  was  utterly  and  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  had  expected  nothing  less  than  a  consent,  reluctsmt  it 
might  be,  but  still  a  consent ;  and  he  was  extremely  irritated. 
He  could  have  repressed  his  auger,  but  he  chose  rather  to  give 
way  to  it ;  thinking  that  he  could  thus  best  work  upon  Susan's 
affection,  so  as  to  gain  his  point.  But,  somehow,  he  over-reached 
himself ;  and  now  he  was  astonished  in  his  turn  at  the  passion 
of  indignation  that  she  burst  into. 

'  *'  Thou  wilt  not  bide  in  the  same  house  with  him,  say'st  thou  ? 
There's  no  need  for  thy  biding,  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  There's 
solemn  reason  why  I  should  bide  with  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
and  keep  to  the  word  I  pledged  my  mother  on  her  death-bed 
but,  as  for  thee,  there's  no  tie  that  I  know  on  to  keep  thee  fro' 
going  to  America  or  Botany  Bay  this  very  night,  if  that  were  thy 
inclination.  I  will  have  no  more  of  your  threats  to  make  me 
send  my  bairn  away.  If  thou  marry  me,  thou'lt  help  me  to  take 
charge  of  Willie.  If  thou  doesn't  choose  to  marry  me  on  those 
terms — why,  I  can  snap  my  fingers  at  thee,  never  fear.  I'm  not 
so  far  gone  in  love  as  that.  But  I  will  not  have  thee,  if  thou 
say'st  in  such  a  hectoring  way  that  Willie  must  go  out  of  the 
house — and  the  house  his  own  too — ^before  thoul'i  set  foot  in 
it.    Willie  abides  here,  and  I  bide  with  him." 

"  Thou  hast  may-be  spoken  a  word  too  much,"  said  Michael, 
pale  with  rage.  "  If  I  am  free,  as  thou  say'st,  to  go  to  Canada, 
or  Botany  Bay,  I  reckon  I'm  free  to  live  where  I  like,  and  that 
^^  not  be  with  a  natural  who  may  turn  into  a  madman  some 
^y,  for  aught  I  know.  Choose  between  him  and  me,  Susy,  for 
I  swear  to  thee,  thou  shan't  have  both." 

^' I  have  chosen,"  said  Susan,  now  perfectly  composed  and 
still.     "  Whatever  comes  of  it,  I  bide  with  WiUie." 
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**Yery  well,''  replied  Michael,  tzring  to  assume  an  .equal 
oompoBTire  of  manner.  "  Tlien  I'll  wisn  yon  a  very  good  night." 
He  went  out  of  the  honse  door,  half-expecting  to  be  called  back 
again ;  bat,  instead,  he  heard  a  hasty  step  inside,  and  a  bolt 
drawn. 

"  Whew  1"  said  he  to  himself, "  I  think  Imnst  leave  my  lady 
alonofor  a  week  or  two,  and  give  her  time  to  come  to  her  sei^efi, 
Bhe*il  not  find  it  so  eai^  as  &e  thinks  to  let  me  go." 

So  he  went  past  the  kitchen-window  in  nonchidant  style,  and 
was  not  s^n  again  at  Yew  Nook  for  some  weeks.  How  did  he 
pass  the  time  ?  For  the  first  day  or  two,  he  was  nnnsnally  cross 
with  all  things  and  people  thieit  came  athwart  him.  Then 
wheat-harTQSt  began,  and  he  was  bnsy,  and  exultant  about  his 
heavy  crop.  Then  a  man  came  from  a  distance  to  bid  for  the 
lease  of  hiia  farm,  which,  by  his  father's  advice,  had  be^a  aSexed. 
for  sale,  as  he  bimaAl-f  was  so  soon  likely  to  remove  to  the  Tew 
Nook.  He  had  so  little  idea  that  Susan  really  wcmld  remain 
firm  to  her  determination,  that  he  at  <moe  began  to  'haggle  witii 
the  man  who  came  after  his  farm,  showed  him  the  crdp  just  got 
in,  and  managed  skilldlly  enough  to  make  a  good  >bcargain  for 
himself.  Of  course,  the  bargain  had  to  be  sealed  at  the  public- 
house;  and  the  companions  he  met  with  there  soon  became 
friends'  enough  to  tempt  him  mto  Langdale,  where  again  he  met 
with  Eleanor  Hebthwaite. 

How  did  Susan  pass  the  time  ?  For  the  first  day  or  so,  she 
was  too  angry  and  offended  to  cry.  She  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties  in  a  quick,  sharp,  jerking,  yet  absent  way ;  shrink- 
ing one  moment  firom  Will,  overwhelming  him  with  remorseful 
caresses  the  next.  The  third  day  of  Miphaers  absence,  she  had 
the  relief  of  a  good  fit  of  crying ;  and  after  that,  she  grew  softer 
and  more  tender ;  she  felt  hoW  harshly  she  had  spoken  to  him, 
and  remembered  how  angzy  she  had  been.  She  nutde  excnses 
for  him.  ^*  It  was  no  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  he  had 
been  vexed  with  her ;  and  no  wonder  he  would  not  give  in,  when 
she  had  never  tried  to  speak  gently  or  to  reason  with  him.  She 
was  to  blame,  and  she  would  tell  hun  so,  and  tell  him  once  again 
all  that  her  mother  had  bade  her  to  be  to  Willie,  and  all  the 
horrible  stories  she  had  heard  about  madhouses,  and  he  wonld 
be  on  her  side  at  once."  >  ' 

And  so  she  watched  for  his  coming,  intending  to  apologise  as 
soon  asever  she  saw  him.  She  hurried  over  her  housi^old  work) 
in  order  to  sit  quietly  at  her  sewing,,  and  hear  the  first  distant 
sound  of  his  well-known  step  or  whistle.  But  et^  the  sound 
of  her  flying  needle  seemed  too  loud — ^perhaps  4ahe  wto  losing  an 
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exquisite  instaoit  of  anticipation;  so  ahe  stopped  sewing,  and 
looked  longingly  ont  through  the  geranimn  leaves,  in  order  that 
her  eye  might  oatoh  the  first  stir  of  the  branches  in  the  wood* 
path  by  which  he  generally  came.'  Now  and  then  a  bird  might 
spring  out  of  the  coyert ;  otherwise  the  leaves  were  heavily  still 
in  the  sultry  weather  of  early  autumn.  Then  she  would  take  up 
her  sewing,  and,  with  a  spasm  of  resolution,  she  would  determine 
that  a  certaiin  task  should  be  fulfilled  before  she  would  again  allow 
herself  the  poignant  luxury  of  ^cpectation.  Bick  at  heart  -was  she 
when  the  evening  closed  in,  and  the  chances  of  that  day  dimi- 
nished. Yet  she  stayed  up  k)nger  than  usual,  thinkixig  that  if  he 
were  coming — if  he  were  only  }>assing  along  the  distant  road — 
&e  sight  af  a  light  in  the  window  might  encourage  him  to  make 
his  appearance  even  at  that  late  hour,  -whiLe  seeing  the  house  all 
darkened  and  shut  up  might  quench  any  such  intention. 
•  Very  sick  and  weary  at  heart,  she  went  to  bed ;  too  desolate 
and  despairing  to  cry,  or  make  anymOan.  But  in  the  morning 
hope,  eame  afrcE^.  Another  day^-^anotiier  chance  I  And  so  it 
went  on  f  or  weeka^  ^^^SJ  understood  her  youn^  mistress's  sorrow 
foU  Wj(^  and  respected  it  by  her  silence  on  the  subject.  Willie 
Beemed^htfppiar  now  that  the  irritation  of  Michael's  presence  was 
removed ;  for  the  poor  idiot  had  «  sort  of  antipathy  to  Michael, 
which  was  a  kind  of  heart's  echo  to  the  repugnance  in  which  the 
latter  held  him^    Altogether,  just  at  this  time,  Willie  was*  the 

happiest  of  ih6  three.  

As  SuBoni  went  into  Ooniston,  to  sell  her  butter;  one  Saturday, 
some  inconsiderate  person  told  her  i^t  she  had  seen  Michael 
Hurst  the  ni^t  befii^e.  I  said  inconsiderate  but'  I  might  rather 
have  said  unobservant ;  for  :any  one  who  had  spent  half-au'^hour 
in  Susaai  Dixon's  company  mi^t  have  seen  that  she  dtsiiked 
having  any  reference  made  to  the  subjects  nearest  her  heart,  were 
they  joyo^  or^grievous.^    Now  she  went  a  little  paler  than  usual 

Sand  she  had' never  recovered  her  odour  since  ^e  had  had  the 
em^^  andtriedttokeelpsikinoek  ^  But  anirrcpressible.  pang  forced 
out  we  q^uestion?^'  p:         ^    ..,,.,,.,  ..  ...     .;  ., 

"Where?"  '    .       ^ 

-  ^  At  Thomas  Applethwoite's,  in  liangdale.  .  They  had  a  kind 
of  harvest^ioiQd,  and'he  were  there,  among^  the  lyoimgfdk,-  and 
ireiy, thick  wi'  Nelly  Hebthwaite,  old  Thomas's  niece.  Thoult 
have  to  loc&,  after  lum  a  bit,  Snsan  n  o  >  ,,    r/ 

•  Sie  neither  smiled. nor  sighedw'  iThe^nei^tbeok^rwhahadbeen 
tBpeaking  to  her  was  stmcktwith  th^rgray  stillness  of.  her  iace. 
BosaxL  herself  felt  how  well  hei^self-eixnmaikd  was  obeyed  by  every 
little  muscK  and  said  to  heraetf  is  her  S|»rtan'  ntanner,  "I  can 
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bear  it  without  either  wincing  or  blenching."  She  went  home 
early,  at  a  tearing,  passionate  pace,  trampling  and  breakbg 
through  all  obstacles  of  briar  or  bush.  Willie  was  moping  in  her 
absence — hanging  listlessly  on  the  farm-yard  gate  to  watch  for 
her.  When  he  saw  her,  he  set  up  one  of  his  strange,  inarticulate 
cries,  of  which  she  was  now  learning  the  meaning,  and  came 
towards  her  with  his  loose,  galloping  run,  head  and  limbs  all 
shaking  and  wagging  with  pleasant  excitement.  Suddenly  she 
turned  from  him,  and  burst  into  tears.  She  sat  down  on  a  stone 
by  the  wayside,  not  a  hundred  yards  from  home,  and  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of  pent-up  sorrow; 
so  terrible  and  fiill  of  agony  were  her  low  cries,  that  the  idiot 
stood  by  her,  aghast  and  silent.  All  his  joy  gone  for  the  timet 
but  not,  Hke  her  joy,  turned  into  ashes.  Some  thought  struck 
him.  Yes  I  thd  sight  of  her  woe  made  him  think,  great  as  the 
exertion  was.  He  ran,  and  stumbled,  and  shambled  home,  buz- 
zing with  his  lips  all  the  time.  She  never  missed  him.  He  came 
back  in  a  trice,  bringing  with  him  his  cherished  paper  windmill, 
bought  on  that  fatal  day  when  Michael  had  taken  him  into 
Kendal  to  have  his  doom  of  perpetual  idiotcy  pronounced.  He 
thrust  it  into  Susan's  face,  her  hands,  her  lap,  regardless  of  the 
injury  his  frail  plaything  thereby  receiyed.  He  leapt  before  her 
to  think  how  he  had  cured  all  heart-sorrow,  buzzing  louder  than 
ever.  Susan  looked  up  at  him,  and  that  glance  of  her  sad  eyes 
sobered  him.  He  began  to  whimper,  he  knew  not  why :  and  she 
now,  comforter  in  her  turn,  tried  to  soothe  him  by  twirling  hiB 
windmill.  But  it  was  broken ;  it  made  no  noise  ;  it  would  not  gp 
round.  This  seemed  to  afiUct  Susan  more  than  him.  She  tried 
to  make  it  right,  although  she  saw  the  task  was  hopeless;  and 
while  she  did  so,  the  tes^  rained  down  unheeded  from  her  bent 
head  on  the  paper  toy. 

"It  won't  do,"  said  she,  at  last.  "It  will  never  do  again." 
And,  somehow,  she  took  the  accident  and  her  words  as  omens  of 
the  love  that  was  broken,  and  that  she  feared  could  never  be  pieced 
together  more.  She  rose  up  and  took  Willie's  hand,  and  the  two 
went  slowly  into  the  house. 

To  her  surprise,  Michael  Hurst  sat  in  the  house-place.  Hons^ 
place  is  a  sort  of  better  kitchen,  where  no  cookery  is  done,  but 
which  is  reserved  for  state  occasions.  Michael  had  gone  in  there 
because  he  was  accompanied  by  his  only  sister,  a  woman  older 
than  himself,  who  was  well  married  beyond  Keswick,  and  who  now 
came  for  the  first  time  to  make  acquaintance  with  Susan.  "Midbael 
had  primed  his  sister  with  his  wishes  regarding  Will,  and  the 
position  in  which  he  stood  with  Suusan;  and  arriving  at  Yew  Nook 
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in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  he  had  not  scrapled  to  oondnot  his 
sister  into  the  guest-room,  as  he  held  Mrs.  Gale*s  worldly  posi- 
tion in  respect  and  admiration,  and  therefore  wished  her  to  be 
&yoiuably  impressed  with  all  the  signs  of  property  which  he  was 
beginning  to  consider  as  Susan's  greatest  chazms.  He  had 
secretly  said  to  himself,  that  if  Eleanor  Hebthwaite  and  Susan 
Dixon  were  equal  in  point  of  riches,  he  would  sooner  haye  Eleanor 
by  &r.  He  had  began  to  consider  Susan  as  a  termagant ;  and 
when  he  thought  of  his  intercourse  with  her,  recollections  of 
her  somewhat  warm  and  hasty  temper  came  far  more  readily 
to  his  mind  than  any  remembrance  of  her  generous,  loying 
nature. 

And  now  she  stood  iaoe  to  fSace  with  him ;  her  eyes  tear-swollen, 
her  garments  dusty,  and  here  and  there  torn  in  consequence  of 
her  rapid  progress  through  the  bushy  by-paths.  She  did  not 
make  a  fAvourable  impression  on  the  well-clad  Mrs.  Gkde,  dressed 
in  her  best  silk  gown,  and  therefore  unusually  susceptible  to  the 
appearance  of  another.  Nor  were  Susan's  manners  gracious  or 
cordiaL  How  could  they  be,  when  she  remembered  what  had 
passed  between  Michael  and  herself  the  last  time  they  met  ?  For 
her  penitence  had  faded  away  under  the  daily  disappointment 
of  these  last  weary  weeks.  ■ 

But  she  was  hospitable  in  substance.  She  bade  Peggy  huny 
on  the  kettle,  and  busied  herself  among  the  tea-cups,  thankfdl 
that  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Qale,  as  a  stranger,  would  prevent  the 
immediate  recurrence  to  the  one  subject  which  she  felt  must  be 
present  in  Michael's  mind  as  well  as  in  her  own*  But  Mrs.  Glale 
was  withheld  by  no  such  feelings  of  deHcacy.  She  had  come 
ready-primed  with  the  case,  and  had  undertaken  to  bring  the 
girl  to  reason.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  had  been  pre- 
arranged between  the  brother  and  sister  that  he  was  to  stroU  out 
into  &e  feum-yard  before  his  sister  introduced  the  subject ;  but 
she  was  so  confident  in  the  success  of  her  arguments,  that  she  must 
needs  have  the  triumph  of  a  yictory  as  soon  as  possible ;  and, 
(Micordingly,  she  brought  a  hail-storm  of  good  reasons  to  bear 
ppon  Susan.  Susan  did  not  reply  for  a  long  time ;  she  was  so 
indignant  at  this  intermeddling  of  a  stranger  in  the  deep  family 
Borrow  and  shame.  Mrs.  Gale  thought  she  was  gaining  the  day, 
ttnd  urged  her  arguments  more  pitilessly.  Even  Michael 
winced  for  Susan,  and  wondered  at  her.  silence.  He  shrunk  out 
of  sight,  and  into  the  shadow,  hoping  liiat  his  sister  might  pre- 
^ftil,  but  annoyed  at  the  hard  way  in  which  she  kept  putting  the 
case. 
Suddenly  Susan  turned  round  from  the  occupation  she  had 
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pretended  to  be  engaged  in,  and  «aid  to  bim  in  a  loW  toice^  wbiA 
jet  not  onlj  vibrated  itself,  but  made  its  bearers  tbnU  tbroogli 
all  tbeir  obtnseness : 

•  '*  Miebael  Hnrst !  does  your  sister  speak  tratb,  Umik  yon  ?*'  • 
Both  women  looked  at  him  for  bis  answer ;  Mrs.  Gale  without 

anxiety,  for  bad  she  not  said  the  very  words  ^&ey  bad  Bpckea 
together  before  ?  bad  she  not  nsed  the  yery  argu^nts  that  he 
himself  had  suggested?  Susan,  on  the  eontrary,  looked  to  hifl 
answer  as  settling  her  doom  for  life;  and  in  the  glooiBr  of  hesr 
eyes  you  might  haye  read  more  despair  than  hope.-  ^ 

He  shuffled  his  position.    He  c^uffled  in  his  words.  •  • 

'^  What  is  it  you  ask  ?  My  sister  has  said  many  things." 
r-  '*  I  ask  you,"  said  Susan,  trying  to  give  a  (systei^leazneis  both 
to  her  expressions  and  her  prcmunoiation,  *'  if,  knewifigftd  youdd 
bow  Will  is  afflicted,  you  will  help  me  to  take  thal^  charge  of  hiiA 
which  I  promised  my  mother  on  her  death-bed  "dia^  I  'we^d  do; 
and  which  means,  that  I  shall  keep  him  always,  with*  me^'dztd  dd 
all  in  my  power  to  make  bis  life  happy.  If  yoii  wiU  do  thi%  I 
wiU.  be  your  wife ;  if  not,  I  remain  unwed." 

^  But  he  may  get  dangerous ;  he  can  be  but  a  trouble';  Ms  being 
hare  is  a  pain  to  you^  Susan,  not  a  pleasure." 

"  I  ask  you  for  either  yes  or  no,"  sud  she,  a  little  contempt  at 
bis  evading  h^  question  mingling  with  her  tone.  He  perceived 
it,  and  it  netti.ed  him. 

'  ^'  And  I  have  told  you.  I  answered  your  question  the  Itet  tuse 
I  was  here.  I  said  I  would  ne'er  keep  house  with  sm  idiot ;  bo 
more  I  will.  So  now  you've  gotten  your  answer."-  -  -  ».x.. . 
•^  ^^I  have,"  said  Susan.  And  she  sighed  deeply. 
^^MQome,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Gkde,  encouraged  bytl^  sigh.;  f,^  one 
would  think  you  don't  love  Michael,  Susan,  to  be  so  stubborn  h 
yielding  to  what  I'm  sure  would  bo  best  for  tho  lad." 

^'Oh!  she  does  not  care  for  me,"  said  Michael.  '<2  donl 
•believe  she  ever  did." 

.  *' Don't  I?  Hav^-t  I?"  asked  Susan,  her  eyes  blazinjg  ^«t 
€re.  She  left  the  rooni  directly^  and  sent  Peggy  in  to  make  the 
tea ;  and  catching  at  Will,  who  was  lounging  about  in  the  latoheDi 
she  Went  up-stairs  with  bim  and.  bolted  herself  in^  slaraining  tte 
boy  to  her  heart,  and  keeping  almost  breathleto,'lest  any  noise 
^o  made  might  cause  bim  to  break  out  into  the  bowls  axtd  Bounds 
^wbich  she  could  not  bear  that  those  below  shotdd  bear« 

•  A  knock  at  tho  door.    It  was  Peggy.  ' 

"  He  wants  for  to  see  you,  to  wish  you  good^^bye." 

''I  cannot  come.     Oh,  Peggy,  send  them  away." 

It  was  her  onfy  cry  for  sympathy ;  and  the  i>ld  semni  tiDdac>- 
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stood  it.  She  sent  them  away,  someliow ;  not  politely,  as  I  have 
been  given  to  nnderstand. 

'*  Good  go  with  them,"  said  Peggy,  as  she  grimly  watched  their 
retreating  figures.  '*  We're  rid  of  bad  rabbish,  anyhow."  And 
she  tnmed  into  the  house,  with  the  intention  of  making  ready 
some  re^&hment  for  Susan,  after  her  hard  day  at  the  market, 
and  her  harder  evening.  But  in  the  idtchen,  to  wbich  she  passed 
through  the  empty  house-place,  making  a  face  of  contemptuous 
dislike  at  the  used  tea-cups  and  fragments  of  a  meal  yet  stand- 
ing there,  she  found  Susan,  with  her  deeves  tucked  up  and  her 
working  apron  onj  busied  in  preparing  to  make  clap-bread,  one 
of  the  hardest  and  hottest  domestic  tai^  of  a  Daleswoman.  She 
looked  up,  and  first  met,  and  then  avoided  Feggy^s  eye ;  it  was 
too  ftOl  of  sympathy.  Her  own  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her 
own  eyes  were  dry  and  burning. 

'^Where's  the  board,  Pe§^?  We  need  dap-bread;  and,  I 
reckon,  IVe  time  to  get  through  with  it  to-night."  Her  voice 
had  a  sharp,  dry  tone  in  it,  and  her  motions  a  jerking  angularity 
about  them. 

Pe^y  said  nothing,  but  fetched  her  all  that  she  needed.  Sttsan 
beat  her  cakes  thin  with  vehement  force.  As  she  stooped  oVer 
t3:iem,  regardless  even  of  the  task  in  which  she  seemed  so  much 
occupied,  she  was  surprised  by  a  touch  on  her  mouth  of  some- 
thing-—what  she  did  not  see  at  first*  It  was  a  cup  of  tea,  deli- 
cately sweetened  and  cooled,  and  held  to  her  lips,  when  exactly 
steady,  by  the  faithful  old  woman.  Susan  held  it  off  a  hand's 
breath,  and  looked  into  Peggy's  eyes,  while  her  own  filled  with 
the  strange  relief  of  tears. 

"Lass!"  said  Peggy,  solemnly,  "thou  hast  done  well.  It  is 
not  long  to  bide,  and  then  the  end  will  c(Hne." 

"  But  you  are  very  old,  Peggy,"  said  Susan,  quivering. 

"li  is  but  a  day  sin'  I  were  young,"  replied  Peggy ;  but  she 
stopped  the  conversation  by  again  pushing  the  cup  with  gentle 
force  to  Susan's  dry  and  tiursty  Hps.  .  When  she  had  drunken 
she  feU  again  to  h^  labour,  P^gy  heating  the  hearth,  and  doing 
all  that  she  knew  would  be  required,  bat  never  speaking  another 
Word.  Willie  basked  close  to  &&  firo,  enjoying  the  animal  luxury 
of  warmth,  for  the  autumn  evenings  were  beginning  to  be  chilly. 
It  was  one  old,oek  before  diey  thought  of  going  to  bed  on  that 
memorable  night. 
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CHAPTEE  rV. 

Thi  yehemence  with  which  Snsan  Dixon  threw  herself  into  occu- 
pation could  not  last  for  ever.  Times  of  languor  and  remem- 
brance would  come — ^times  when  she  recurred  with  a  passionate 
yearning  to  bygone  days,  the  recollection  of  which  was  so  vivid 
and  delicious,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  the  reality,  and 
the  present  bleak  bareness  the  dream.  She  smiled  anew  at  the 
magical  sweetness  of  some  touch  or  tone  which  in  memory  she 
felt  and  heard,  and  drank  the  delicious  cup  of  poison,  although 
at  the  very  time  she  knew  what  the  consequences  of  racking  pain 
would  be. 

"  This  time,  last  year,"  thought  she,  '^  we  went  nutting  together 
— this  very  day  last  year ;  just  such  a  day  as  to-day.  Purple  and 
gold  were  the  lights  on  the  lulls ;  the  leaves  were  just  turning 
brown;  here  and  there  on  the  sunny  slopes  the  stubble-fields 
looked  tawny ;  down  in  a  cleft  of  yon  purple  slate-rock  the  beck 
fell  like  a  silver  glancing  thread ;  all  just  as  it  is  to-day.  And 
he  climbed  the  slender,  swaying  nut-trees,  and  bent  the  branches 
for  me  to  gather ;  or  made  a  passage  through  the  hazel  copses, 
from  time  to  time  claiming  a  toll.  Who  could  have  thought  he 
loved  me  so  little  ? — who  ? — who  ?  " 

Or,  as  the  evening  closed  in,  she  would  allow  herself  to  ima- 
gine that  she  heard  his  coming  step,  just  that  she  might  recall 
the  feeling  of  exquisite  delight  whidi  had  passed  by  without  the 
due  and  passionate  relish  at  the  time.  Then  she  would  wonder 
how  she  could  have  had  strength,  the  cruel,  self-piercing  strength, 
to  say  what  she  had  done ;  to  stab  herself  with  that  stem  resolu- 
ation,  of  which  the  scar  would  remain  till  her  dying  day.  It 
might  have  been  right ;  but,  as  she  sickened,  she  wished  she  had 
not  instinctively  chosen  the  right.  How  luxurious  a  life  haunted 
by  no  stem  sense  of  duty  must  be !  And  many  led  this  kind  of 
life ;  why  could  not  she  ?  O,  for  one  hour  again  of  his  sweet 
tsompany !  If  he  came  now,  she  would  agree  to  whatever  he 
proposed. 

It  was  a  fever  of  the  mind.  She  passed  through  it,  and  came 
out  healthy,  if  weak.  She  was  capable  once  more  of  taking  plea- 
sure in  following  an  unseen  guide  through  briar  and  brake.  She 
returned  with  tenfold  affection  to  her  protecting  care  of  WiUie. 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  he  was  to  be  her  all-in-all  in 
life.    She  made  him  her  constant  companion.     For  his  sake,  as 
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the  real  owner  of  Tew  Nook,  and  she  as  his  steward  and  gnardian, 
she  be^on  that  course  of  oarefal  saying,  and  that  love  of  acquisi- 
tion, which  afterwards  gained  for  her  the  repntation  of  being 
miserly.  She  still  thought  that  he  might  regain  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  sense — enough  to  require  some  simple  pleasures  and  ex- 
citement, which  wotQd  cost  money.  And  money  should  not  be 
wanting.  Peggy  rather  assisted  her  in  the  formation  of  her 
parsimonious  habits  than  otherwise ;  economy  was  the  order  of 
the  district,  and  a  certain  degree  of  respectable  ayarice  the 
characteristic  of  her  age.  Only  WilHe  was  neyer  stinted  nor 
hindered  of  anything  that  the  two  women  thought  could  give  him 
pleasure,  for  want  of  money. 

There  was  one  gratification  which  Susan  felt  was  needed  for 
the  restoration  of  her  mind  to  its  more  healthy  state,  after  she 
had  passed  through  the  whirling  fever,  when  duty  was  as  nothing, 
and  anarchy  reigned ;  a  gratification  that,  somehow,  was  to  be 
her  last  burst  of  unreasonableness ;  of  which  she  knew  and  recog- 
nised* pain  as  the  sure  consequence.  She  must  see  him  once 
more, — herself  unseen. 

The  week  before  the  Christmas  of  this  memorable  year,  she 
went  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  early  winter  evening,  wrapped  close* 
in  shawl  and  cloak.  She  wore  her  dark  shawl  under  her  cloak, 
putting  it  over  her  head  in  lieu  of  a  bonnet ;  for  she  knew  that 
she  might  have  to  wait  long  in  concealment.  Then  she  tramped 
over  the  wet  fell-path,  shut  in  by  misty  rain  for  miles  and  miles, 
tiU  she  came  to  &e  place  where  he  was  lodging ;  a  &rm-house 
in  Langdale,  with  a  steep,  stony  lane  leading  up  to  it :  this  lane 
was  entered  by  a  gate  out  of  the  main  road,  and  by  the  gate  were 
a  few  bushes—  thorns ;  but  of  them  the  leaves  had  fsJlen,  and 
they  offered  no  concealment :  an  old  wreck  of  a  yew-tree  grew 
among  them,  however,  and  underneath  that  Susan  cowered  down, 
shrouding  her  face,  of  which  the  colour  might  betray  her,  with 
a  comer  of  her  shawl.  Long  did  she  wait ;  cold  and  cramped 
she  became,  too  damp  and  stiff  to  change  her  posture  readily. 
And  after  all,  he  might  never  come !  But,  she  would  wait  till 
daylight,  if  need  were ;  and  she  pulled  out  a  crust,  with  which 
she  had  providently  supplied  herself.  The  rain  had  ceased,— a 
dull,  still,  brooding  weather  had  succeeded ;  it  was  a  night  to 
hear  distant  sounds.  She  heard  horses'  hoofs  striking  and  splash- 
ing in  the  stones,  and  in  the  pools  of  the  road  at  her  back.  Two 
horses ;  not  well-ridden,  or  evenly  guided,  as  she  could  tell. 

Michael  Hurst  and  a  companion  drew  near ;  not  tipsy,  but  not 
sober.  They  stopped  at  the  gate  to  bid  each  other  a  maudlin 
&rewell.     Michael  stooped  forward  to  catch  the  latch  with  the 
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hook  of  tiie  dtick  tdiich  he  earned ;  he  dropped  the  sd^  and  it 
fbU  with  one  end  cloa^  to  Stnatn, — indeed,  mth'  the  su^teflk 
change-  of  podtare  ahe  c6uld  have  opened  the  gate  for  him.  Qs 
swore  a  great  oath,  aiid  struck  his  horse  with  his  closed  fist,  as 
if  thaSt;  aniisial  had  been  to  blame ;  then  he  dismotmted,  opmifid 
the  gate,  and  fiunbled  about  fbr  his  stick.  When  he  had  foimd 
it  (Susan  had  touched  the  other  end)  his  first  use  of  it  was  to  flog 
his  horse  well,  and  she  had  much  ado  to  avoid  its  kicks  and 
plunges.  Then,  still  swearing,  he  sta^ered  up  the  ^ne^  for  it 
was  evident  he  was  not  sober  enough  to  remount. 

By  daylight  Susan  was  back  and  at  her  daily  labours  at  Yew 
Nook.     When  the  spring  came,  Mijchael  Hurst  was  xnarried  to 
Eleanor  Hebthwaite.     Others,  too,  were  married,  and  christen- 
ings made  thcdr  firesides  meiry  and  glad ;  or  they  travelled,  and 
came  back  after  long  years  with  many  wondrous  tales.    More 
rarely,  perhaps,  a  Dalesman  changed  his  dwelling.     Bat  to  all 
households  moriB  change  came  than  to  Yew  HSodL     Th^re  tiifi 
seasons  came  round  with  monotonous  sameness  ;   of,  i^'they 
brought  mutation,  it  was  of  a  slow,  and  decaying,  and  depressiog 
kind.    Old  Peggy  died.    Her  silent  sympatiby,  concealed  under 
.  much  roughness,  was  a  loss  to  Susan  Dixon.    Susan  was  not  yet 
thirty  when  this  happened,  but  she  looked  a  middle-aged,  not  to 
say  an  elderly  woman.     People  affirmed  that  she  had  never  re* 
covered  her  complexion  since  that  fever,  a  dozen  years  ago^  which 
killed  her  fether,  and  left  Will  Dixon  an  idiot.    But  besides  her 
gray  sallowness,  the  lines  in  her  fiu3e  were  strong,  and  deep,  and 
hard;    The  movements  of  her  eyeballs  were  slow  and  heavy ;  the 
wrinkles  at  the  coiners  of  her  mouth  and  eyes  were  planted  fim 
and  sure ;  not  an  ounce  of  unnecessary  flesh  was  there  on  her 
bones — every  muscle  started  strong^  and  ready  for  use.     She 
needed  all  this  bodily  strength,  to  a  degree  that  no  human  crea- 
ture, now  Peggy  was  dead,  knew  of:  for  Willie  had  grown  up 
large  and  strong  in  body,  and,  in  general,  docile  enough  in  mind ; 
but,  every  now  and  then^  he  became  first  moody,  and  &en  violent 
These  paroxysms  lasted  but  *a  day  or  two ;  and  it  was  Susan's 
anxious  care  to  keep  their  very  existence  hidden  and  unknown. 
It  is  true,  that  occasional  passers-by  on  that  'lonely  road  heard 
sounds  at  night  of  kndsking  about  <^  furniture,  blows,  and  dies, 
as  of  some  tearing  demon  within  the  solitary  &rm-hous6 ;  hot 
these  fits  of  violence  usually  occurred  in  the  night ;  and  Irhatever 
had  been  their  c(msequenoe,  Susan  had  tidied  and  redded  up  aH 
signs  of  aught  unusual  before  the  morning.     For,  above  all,  'she 
dreaded  lest  some  one  might  find  out  in  what  dajiger  and  paisl 
she  occasionally  «was,  and  niight  assume  a  right  to  ^e  awaybtf 
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barother  from  lier  care*    The  one  idea  of  tiikizig  charge  of  hua 
bad  deepened  and  deepened  with  years.    It  was  graven  into  hec 
mind  as  the  object  for  which  she  lived.     The  sacrifice  she  had 
made  for  this  object  only  made  it  more  preoions  to  bet.  Besides, 
she  separated  the  idea  of  the  docile,  afiBaddonate,  loutish,  indolenft 
Will,  and  kept.it  distinct  £ram  the  tenor  which  the  demon,  that 
occasidnally  possessed  him  ixi^ired  her  with.    The  one  was.  her 
flesh  and  her  blood — ^the  child  of  her  dead  mother ;  the  other  Was 
some  fiend  v^ho  came  to  tortnre  and  convolse  the  creature  she  so 
loved.      She  believed  that  she  fonght  her  brother's  battle  in 
holding  down  those  tearing  hands,  in  binding  whenever  she 
could  those  uplifted  restless  arms  prompt  and  prone  to  do  mis- 
chief.    All  the  time  she  subdued  him  with  her  cunning  or  her 
strength,  she  spoke  to  him  ini  pitying  mnnnurs^  or  abused  the 
third  person,  the  fiendish  enemy,  in  no  unmeasured  tones.    To« 
wards  moming  the  paroxysm  was  exhausted,  and  he  would  &J1 
asleep,  perhaps  only  to  waken  with  evil  and  renewed  vigour* 
But  "^hen  he  was  laid  down,  she  would  sally  out  to  taste  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  work  off  Her  wHd  sorrow  in  cries  and  mutterings  to 
herself.    The  early  labourers  saw  her  gestures  at  a  distance,  and 
thought  her  as  crazed  as  the  idiot-brother  who  made  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  haunted  place.     But  did  any  chance  person  call  at 
Yew  Nook  later  on  in  the  day,  he  would  find  Susan  Dixon  cold^ 
cahn,  collected;  her  manner  curt,  her  wits  keen. 

Once  this  fit  of  violence  lasted  longer  than  usual.  Susan's 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body  was  nearly  worn  out ;  she 
wrestled  in  prayer  that  somehow  it  might  end  before  she,  too, 
was  driven  xoad ;  or,  worse,  might  be  obliged  to  give  up  life's 
aim,  and  consign  Willie  to  a  madhouse.  From  that  moment 
of  prayer  (as  she  afterwards  superstitionsly  thou^t)  Willie 
calmed — and  then  he  drooped — and  then  he  sank-^^-and,  last  of 
all,  he  died  in  reality  from  physical  exhaustion. 

But  he  was  so  gentle  and  tender  as  he  lay  on  his  dying  bed ; 
such  strange,  child-like  gleatns  of  returning  intelligence  came 
over  his  face,  long  after  the  power  to  make  his  duB,  inarticu- 
late sounds  had  departed,  that  Susan  was  attracted  to  him  by  a 
stronger  tie  than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  It  was  something  to 
have  even  an  idiot  loving  her  with  dumb,  wisifiil,  animal  affec** 
tion  ;  something  to  have  any  creature  looking  at  her  with  such 
beseeching  eyes,  imploring  protection  from  the  insidious  ensBniy 
stealing  on.  And  yet  she  knew  that  to  him '  death  was  no 
enemy,  but  a  true  friend,  restoring  light  and  health  to  his  poc» 
clouded  mind.  It  was  to  her  that  death  was  an  enemy ;  to  hez^ 
the  survivor,  when  Willie  died ;   there  was  no  one  to  love  her. 
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Worse  doom  still,  there  was  no  one  left  on  earth  for  her  to 
love. 

Yon  now  know  why  no  wandering  tourist  conld  persnade  her 
to  receiye  him  as  a  lodger ;  why  no  tired  traveller  could  melt 
her  heart  to  afford  him  zest  and  refreshment ;  why  long  habits  of 
sednsion  had  given  her  a  moroseness  of  manner^  and  how  care 
for  the  interests  of  another  had  rendered  her  keen  and  miserly. 

But  there  was  a  third  act  in  the  drama  of  her  life. 


CBLiPTEE  V. 


In  spite  of  Peggy's  prophecy  that  Susan's  life  should  not  seem 
long,  it  did  seem  wearisome  and  endless,  as  the  years  slowly 
uncoiled  their  monotonous  circles.     To  be  sure,  she  might  have 
made  change  for  herself^  but  she  did  not  care  to  do  it.     It  was, 
indeed,  more  than  "  not  caring,"  which  merely  implies  a  certain 
degpree  of  via  inerticB  to  be  subdued  before  an  object  can  be 
attained,  and  that  the  object  itself  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
Buficient  importance  to  call  out  the  requisite  energy.      On  the 
contrary,   Susan  exerted  herself  to  avoid  change  and  variety. 
She  had  a  morbid  dread  of  new  feuses,  which  originated  in  her 
desire  to  keep  poor  dead  Willie's  state  a  profound  secret.    She 
had  a  contempt  for  new  customs ;   and,    indeed,  her  old  ways 
prospered  so  well  under  her  active  hand  and  vigilant  eye,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  know  how  they  could  be  improved  upon. 
She  was  regularly  present  in  Coniston  market  with  the  best 
butter  and  the  earliest  chickens  of  the  season.     Those  were  the 
common  fsunn  produce  that  every  fimsfier's  wife  about  had  to 
sell ;   but  Susan,  after  she  had  cQsposed  of  the  more  feminine 
articles,  turned  to  on  the  man's  side.    A  better  judge  of  a  horse 
or  cow  there  was  not  in  all  the  country  round.    Yorkshire 
itself  might  have  attempted  to  jockey  her,  and  would  have 
fiulod.      Her  com  was  sound  and  dean;    her  potatoes  well 
preserved  to  the  latest  spring.    People  began  to  talk  of  the 
hoards  of  money  Susan  Dixon  must  have  laid  up  somewhere; 
and  one  young  ne'er-do-weel  of  a  farmer's  son  undertook  to 
make  love  to  the  woman  of  forty,  who  looked  fifty-five,  if  a  day. 
He  made  up  to  her  by  opening  a  gate  on  the  road-path  home,  as 
she  was  riding  on  a  bare-backed  horse,  her  purchase  not  an  hour 
ago.     She  was  off  before  hin:i,  refusing  his  civility ;    but  the 
remounting  was  not  so  easy,  and  rather  than  fail  she  did  not 
choose  to  attempt  it.     She  walked,  and  he  walked  alongside. 
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improTing  his  opportimi^,  whiob,  as  he  vainly  thought,  had 
be^  consciouslj  granted  to  him.  As  they  drew  near  Tew 
Nook,  he  yentnred  on  some  expression  of  a  wish  to  keep 
company  with  her.  His  words  were  vagae  and  dmnsily 
arranged.  Susan  turned  round  and  coolly  ai&ed  him  to  explain 
himself.  He  took  courage,  as  he  thought  of  her  reputed  wealth, 
and  expressed  his  wishes  this  second  time  pretty  plainly.  To 
bis  surprise,  the  reply  she  made  was  in  a  series  of  smart  strokes 
across  his  shoulders,  administered  throng  the  medium  of  a 
supple  hazel-switch. 

"Take  thatT  said  she,  almost  breathless,  **to  teach  thee 
how  thou  darest  make  a  fool  of  an  honest  woman  old  enough 
to  be  thy  mother.  If  thou  com'st  a  step  nearer  the  housed 
there's  a  good  horse-pool,  and  there's  two  stout  fellows  who'U 
like  no  better  fun  than  ducking  thee.    Be  off  wi'  thee  1" 

And  she  strode  into  her  own  premises,  never  looking  round 
to  see  whether  he  obeyed  her  injunction  or  not. 

Sometimes  three  or  four  years  would  pass  over  without  her 
hearing  Michael  Hurst's  name  mentioned.  She  used  to  wonder 
at  such  times  whether  he  were  dead  or  alive.  She  would  sit 
for  hours  by  the  dying  embers  of  her  fire  on  a  winter's  evening, 
trying  to  recall  the  scenes  of  her  youth ;  trying  to  bring  up 
living  pictures  of  the  faces  she  had  then  known — ^Mjchael's 
most  especially.  She  thought  it  was  possible,  so  long  had 
been  the  lapse  of  years,  that  she  might  now  pass  by  him  in  the 
street  unknowing  and  unknown.  His  outward  form  she  might 
not  recognize,  but  himself  she  should  feel  in  the  thrill  of  her 
whole  being.    He  could  not  pass  her  unawares. 

What  little  she  did  hear  about  him,  aU  testified  a  downward 
tendency.  He  drank — ^not  at  stated  times  when  there  was  no 
other  work  to  be  done,  but  continually,  whether  it  was  seed- 
time or  harvest.  His  children  were  all  ill  at  the  same  time ; 
then  one  died,  while  the  others  recovered,  but  were  poor  sickly 
things.  No  one  dared  to  give  Susan  any  direct  int^gence  of 
her  former  lover ;  many  avoided  all  mention  of  his  name  in  her 
presence;  but  a  few  spoke  out  either  in  indifference  to,  or 
ignorance  of,  those  bygone  days.  Susan  heard  every  word, 
every  whisper,  every  sound  that  related  to  him.  But  her  eye 
never  changed,  nor  did  a  muscle  of  her  &ce  move. 

Late  one  November  night  she  sat  over  her  fire ;  not  a  human 
being  besides  herself  in  &e  house ;  none  but  she  had  ever  slept 
there  since  Willie's  death.  The  &rm-labourers  had  foddered 
the  cattle  and  gone  home  hours  before.  There  were  crickets 
chirping  all  round  the  warm  hearth-stones ;  there  was  the  dodc 
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ttbkiQg'wifll  ihe.peoalMCr  beaVSotei  liad  known  £nM  her  dUld- 
liood,aiid whiob Ham  9J9i  eyer  emoe  she  bad  oddly associaied 
wim  the  id69f  ci  ft  mother  and  child  talking  together,  <ni6  loud 
tick,  and  qfuak-r>a  feeble»  sharp  one  fbllowukg. 
:  Thedi^  Im&.hQea  l^een,  and  pieiroingly  cold.    The  whole  lift 
of  heaTbn  ejdened  ft  donjya '  of  ifcm.     Black  and  frosfe-bomid 
wa»  thd.  eairth*  «mder  .the  .cruel  ea9t  wind.    Now  the  wind  Lad 
dropped,. and  As  tb^.dai;kn^88>ha4.'  gathejced  in,  the  weather-wiae 
old  lahocirera  prophesied  isoow.i   The  eonnds  in  the  air  arose 
again,  as  Snsan  sat  still  and  silent.     They  were  of  a  different 
oharacler  to  what  iheyhad  been 'during  the  prevalence  6f  the 
east  wind..    Then  th^.had  been  sbrill  and  piping;  nowlhey 
were  like  lowdifltant  growling ;  not  munusioal,  bat  strangely 
fhieatening.    Sosan  went  to  fker  window,  and  drew  aside  tiie 
little  curlain.    ThO'whde  world  was  white— the  air  was  bUnded 
with  the  swift  .and. heavy  &11  »{  snow.    At  present  t.it  came 
down  straight,  but  Susan  knew  those  distant  sounds  in  the 
hoHowB  and  'i^eys  of  the  hills  portended  a  driving  wind  and 
aiinoxe  cmcd  etc^^n;    Bhe  thon^t.>of  her  sheep ;   were  they  all 
ftlded?  the  newflKcp  'cal^  was. it  bedded  well?     Before  the 
diafts  wer0  foiled  top  deep  fbr  her  to  pass  in  and.ont — toad  \)j 
ibfi  morning  .c^e  Ju4g^  that  ^ey  would  be  six  or  seven  feet 
deep-rdie  wouldgo  fwdit  and  see  after  the  comfort  of  her  beasts. 
Bhe  took  a  lantern,  i^id  tied  a^ahawl  oveie  her. head,  and  went 
ont  into  the  open^avri    She  had  tenderly  provided  for  all  hat 
eoijtaftls,  and  was  retutning,  when,  -borne  on  the  blast  as  if  some 
spirit-cryr*-f<»r  itiSedmed  to  come  rather  down  from  the  skisB 
than  from  any  creatate  standing; <oil  earth's  level — she  heard  a 
toioe  of  agony;  .she:couldti<lt,vdistingui& words;   it  seemed 
rather  iui  if  some.bird  of  preyt  Wias  bdng  caught  in  the  wlnrl  of 
the  ipy  wind,  vA  ^tsx  and  tortured  by  its  violenee.     Again  I 
up  Idgb  abovel  Ssiam  put  down  her  lantern,  and  shouted  loud 
in  return;   it  was  an'  instinct^  for; if  the  creature  wese  not 
^uman,  whioh  she  >had  doubted  but  a  moment  before,  what  good 
could  her  responding  cry  do2  \iJxi  her  cry  was  seized  en  by 
the  liyrannous  .wind^.  and  borne  feurther  away  in  the  opposite 
cBrection  to  that  froon  which  ih6  call  of  i^ony  had  prooMded. 
Again  .she  .listened ;  no  sound*:   then  again  it  rang  throng 
space ;   and  this  time^  ebe  wais  sure  it  was  human.     Sie  turned 
into  tiLe:bouse»  and  heaped:  turf  .and  wood  on  the  fire,  whioh, 
eardesS';of  <  her  own  sensatipns,  she  had  allowed  to  fide  M 
tibtfffit .  die  out* .  She  put  a  j\s»  candle  in  her  lantern ;   she 
changed  her  shawl'for.a  maiid,  and  leaving  the  door  onlatoh, 
Ae   saJQied  out*  ..  Just  itt  the  ihoxnent  when  her   ear  first 
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enootoiteared  the  Wdird  noised  Of  the  storm,  on  issuing  fot&i 
into  the  open  air,  she  t^ou^t  ^he  heard  tibe  words,  "  0  God  1 
0  help  I  •'   They  were  a  gaide  to  her,  if  \i^ords  they  were,  for 
ihey  came     dtrai^i   firom  a   rook  not  a  quarter  of  a  tiiile 
from  Yew  Nook,  hut  only  to  he  reached,  on  accotint  of  its 
precipitons  character,   by  a  romid-ahont  path.     Thither  she 
steered,   de^ring  wind  and  snow;    guided  by  here  a  thorn- 
tree,  there    an  old,  doddered  dak,  which  had  not  quite  Ibsft 
Iheir  identity  mider  the  whelming  mask  of  snow.    Now  and 
theii  she  stopped  to  listen ;  but  never  a  word  or  sonnd  heard 
she,  till  right  from  where  the  co^se-wood  grew  thick  and 
tangled  at  th^  base  of  the  rock,  romid  which  she  was  winding, 
she  heard  a  moan.     Into  the  brakes— all  snow  in  appearance — 
almost  a  plain  of  snow  lodked  on  from  the  little  eminence 
where  she  stood — she  plunged,  breaking  down  the  bush,  stmn- 
bling,  bmising  herself,  fighting  her  way ;  her  laiitem  held  be* 
tween  her  teeth,  and  she  herself  using  head  as  well  as  hands 
to  butt  away  a  passage,  at  whatever  cost  of  bodily  injury.    Ab 
she  climbed  or  staggered,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  snow- 
covered   ground,  where  the  briars  and  weeds  of  years  wei^ 
tangled  and  iJOAtted  together,  her  foot  felt  something  strangely 
soft  and  yielding.     She  lowered  her  lantern;  there  lay  a  man, 
prone  on  his  iSeice,  nearly  covered  by  the  faist-Mling  flakes ;  he 
must  have  fallen  from  the  rock  above,  as,  not  knowing  of  the 
circuitous  path,  he  had  tried  to  descend  its  steep,  slippery  face. 
Who  could  tell?  it  was  no  tinie  for  thinking.     Susan  lifted 
him  up  with  her  wiry  strength ;  he  gave  no  help — ^no  sign  of 
life;  but  for  all  that  he  might  be  alive:  he  was  still  warm; 
she  tied  her  maud  round  him ;  she  fastened  the  lantern  to  her 
apron-string ;  she  held  him  tight :  half-carrying,  half-dragging 
-what  did  a  few  broiseB  mgnify  to  him,  compared  to  dear  life, 
to  precious  Hfe !     She  got  him  through  the  brake,  and  down 
the  path.     There,  for  an  instant,  she  stopped  to  take  breath ; 
but,  as  if  stuhg  by  the  Furies,  she  pushed  on  again  \^th  almost 
^perhuman   strength.     Chisping   him  round  the  waist,  and 
lesmixxg  his  dead  weight  aigainst  the  lintel  of  the  door,  she  tried 
to  undo  the  latch ;  but  now*,  just  at  thig  nioment,  a  trembling 
'^Edntness  came  over  her,  and  a'fearM  dread  took  possession  of 
her — that  here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  her  home,  she  might 
be  found  dead,  and  buried  under  the  snow,  when  the  farm- 
eervants  came  in  the  morning.     This  terror  stirred  her  up  to 
^tie  more  effort.    Then  she  and  her  companion  were  in  the 
Warmth  of  the  quiet' haven  of  that  kitchen  ;  she  laid  him  on  the 
settle,  and  sank  on  the  floor  by  his  side.    How  long  sho  re- 
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mained  in  this  swoon  she  could  not  tell ;  not  veiy  long  she 
judged  by  the  fire,  which  was  still  red  and  sullenly  glowing 
when  she  came  to  herself.  She  lighted  the  candle,  and  bent 
over  her  laie  burden  to  ascertain  if  indeed  he  were  dead.  She 
stood  long  gazing.  The  man  lay  dead.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  ^s  filmy  eyes  glared  at  her,  unshut.  But  Susan 
was  not  one  to  be  afiighted  by  tihe  stony  aspect  of  death.  It  was 
not  that ;  it  was  the  bitter,  woefhl  recognition  of  Michael  Hnist ! 

She  was  convinced  he  was  dead ;  but  affcer  a  while  she  refosed 
to  believe  in  her  conviction.  She  stripped  off  his  wet  oufer- 
gazments  with  trembling,  hurried  hands.  She  brought  a  blanket 
down  from  her  own  bed ;  she  made  up  the  fire.  «She  swathed 
him  in  firesh,  warm  wrappings,  and  laid  him  on  the  flags  before 
the  fire,  sitting  herself  at  his  head,  and  holding  it  in  her  lap, 
while  she  tenderly  wiped  his  loose,  wet  hair,  cu^ly  still,  althou^ 
its  colour  had  changed  from  nut-brown  to  iron-gray  since  g^ 
had  seen  it  last.  £Vom  time  to  time  she  bent  over  the  &oe 
afresh,  sick,  and  fidn  to  believe  that  the  flicker  of  the  fire-light 
was  some  slight  convulsive  motion.  But  the  dim,  staring  eyes 
struck  chill  to  her  heart.  At  last  she  ceased  her  delicate,  busy 
cares ;  but  she  still  held  the  head  softly,  as  if  caressing  it.  She 
thou^t  over  all  tiie  possibilities  and  chances  in  the  mingled 
yam  of  their  lives  that  ^might,  by  so  slight  a  turn,  have  ended 
far  otherwise.  If  her  mother's  cold  had  been  early  tended,  so 
that  the  responsibility  as  to  her  brother's  weal  or  woe  had  not 
fidlen  upon  her ;  if  the  fever  had  not  taken  such  rough,  croei 
hold  on  Will ;  nay,  if  Mrs.  Qale,  that  hard,  worldly  sister,  had 
not  accompanied  him  on  his  last  visit  to  Yew  Nook — his  very 
last  before  this  &tal,  stormy  night ;  if  she  had  heard  his  cry,— 
cry  uttered  by  those  pale,  dead  Ups  with  such  wild,  desparing 
agony,  not  yet  three  hours  ago  I — 0 !  if  she  had  but  heard  it 
sooner,  he  might  have  been  saved  before  that  blind,  fcdse  step 
had  precipitated  him  down  the  rock  I  In  going  over  this  weaiy 
chain  of  unrealized  possibilities,  Susan  learnt  the  force  of 
Peggy's  words.  Life  was  short,  looking  back  upon  it.  It  seemed 
but  yesterday  since  all  the  love  of  her  being  had  been  poured 
out,  and  nm  to  waste.  The  intervening  years — the  long  mono- 
tonous years  that  had  turned  her  into  an  old  woman  before  her 
time — were  but  a  dream. 

The  labourers  comii^  in  the  dawn  of  the  winter's  day  were 
iiurprised  to  see  the  fire-light  through  the  low  kitchen-window.' 
Thev  knocked,  and  hearing  a  moaning  answer,  they  entered, 
fearing  that  something  had  be&llen  tSieir  miskess.  For  all 
ezplaDAtion  they  got  these  words 
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"  It  is  Michael  Hurst.  He  was  belated,  and  fell  down  the 
Bayen's  Crag.     Where  does  Eleanor,  his  wife,  live  ?" 

How  Michael  Hurst  got  to  Yew  Nook  no  one  bnt  Sosan  ever 
knew.  They  thought  he  had  dragged  himRolf  there,  with  some 
sore  internal  bruise  sapping  away  his  minuted  life.  They 
could  not  have  believed  the  superhuman  exertion  which  had 
first  sought  him  out,  and  then  dragged  him  hither.  Only  Susan 
knew  of  that. 

She  gave  him  into  the  charge  of  her  servants,  and  went  out 
and  saddled  her  horse.  Where  the  wind  had  drifted  the  snow 
on  one  side,  and  the  road  was  clear  and  bare,  she  rode,  and 
rode  fSast ;  where  the  soft,  deceitful  heaps  were  massed  up,  she 
dismounted  and  led  her  steed,  plunging  in  deep,  with  fierce 
energy,  the  pain  at  her  heart  urging  her  onwards  with  a  sharp, 
dicing  spur. 

The  gray,  solemn,  winter's  noon  was  more  night-like  than 
the  depth  of  summer's  night ;  dim-purple  brooded  the  low  skies 
over  tixe  white  earth,  as  Susan  rode  up  to  what  had  been 
Michael  Hurst's  abode  while  living.     It  was  a  small  &rm-house 
carelessly  kept  outside,  slatternly  tended  within.     The  pretty 
Nelly  Hebthwaite  was  pretty  still ;  her  delicate  face  had  never 
suffered  from  any  long-enduring  feeling.     If  anything,  its  ex- 
pression was  that  of  plaintive  sorrow;  but  the  soft,  Hght  hair 
had  scarcely  a  tinge  of  gray ;  the  wood-rose  tint  of  complexion 
yet  remained,  if  not  so  brilliant  as  in  youth;  the  straight  nose, 
the  small  mouth  were  untouched  by  time.    Susan  felt  the 
contrast  even  at  that  moment.     She  knew  that  her  own  skin 
was  weather-beaten,  farrowed,  brown, — that  her  teeth  were  gone, 
and  her  hair  gray  and  ragged.    And  yet  she  was  not  two  years 
older  than  Nelly, — she  had  not  been,  in  youth,  when  she  took 
account  of  these  things.    Nelly  stood  wondering  at  the  strange- 
enough  horse-woman,  who  stopped  and  panted  at  the  door, 
holding  her  horse's  bridle,  and  refusing  to  enter. 
*^  Where  is  Michael  Hurst  ?"  asked  Susan,  at  last. 
"Well,  I  can't  rightly  say.    He  should  have  been  at  home 
last  night,  but  he  was  off,  seeing  after  a  public-house  to  be  let 
at  Ulverstone,  for  our  fsunn  does  not  answer,  and  we  were 

thinking " 

"He  did  not  come  home  last  night?"  said  Susan,  cutting 
short  the  story,  and  half-affirming,  half-questioning,  by  way  of 
letting  in  a  ray  of  the  awfdl  light  before  she  let  it  fall  in,  in  its 
oonsoming  wrath. 

"No!  he'll  be  stopping  somewhere  out  Ulverstone  ways. 
I'm  sure  we've  need  of  him  at  home,  for  I've  no  one  but  lile 
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Tammy  to  lielp  me  tend  the  beasts.  Things  have  not  gone  well 
with  US,  and  we  don't  keep  a  serrant  now.-  But  yon'ie  trembling 
all  oTer,  ma'am.  Yon'd  better  come  in,  and  take  something 
wann,  while  yonr  hoirse  rests.  That's  the  stable-^oor,  to  your 
leflk." 

Susan  took  her  horse  there ;  loosened  his  girths,  and  nibbed 
him  down  with  a  wisp  of  straw.  Then  she  looked  abont  her 
for  hay ;  but  the  place  was  bare  of  food,  and  smelt  damp  and 
mmsed.  She  went  to  the  house,  thankful  for  the  respite,  and 
got  some  clap-bread,  whidi  she  mashed  up  in  a  pailful  of  Idce- 
wann  water.  Every  moment  was  a  respite,  and  yet  evexy 
moment  made  her  dread  the  more  ike  task  that  laly  before  her. 
It  would  be  longer  than  she  thought  at  first.  She  todk  ihB 
saddle  of^  and  hung  about  her  horse,  which  seemed^  somehow, 
more  like  a  friend  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  She  laid 
ber  cheek  against  its  neck,  and  rested  there,  before  returning  to 
the  house  for  the  last  time. 

Eleanor  had  brou^t  down  one  of  her  own  gowns,  whieh 
hung  on  a  chair  agunst  the  fire,  and  had  made  her  unknown 
yisitor  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  Susan  oduld  hardly  bear  all  these 
little  attentions :  they'choked  her,  and  yet  she'  was  so  wet,  so 
weak  with  fatigue  and  excitement,  that  ^e  could  neither  resist 
by  voice  or  by  action.  Two  children  stood  awkwardly  aboui^ 
pozzted  at  the  scekiOi  and  even  Eleanor  began  to  wicih  for  aiisab 
explanation  of  who  her  strange  visitor  was. 

*' You've^  maybe,  heard  ffini  speaking  of  me?     I^  called 
Susan  Dixon.*' 
i   Nelly  coloured,  and  avoided  meeting  SuHan's  eye. 

^'  I've  heard  other'  folk  speak  of  you. .  He  neirer  teamed  your 
name." 

This  respect  of  silence  caine  like  balm  to  Susan :  balm  not 
felt  or  heeded  at  the  time  it  was  applied,  but  very  grateful  in 
its  effects  for  all  that. 

'^He  is  at  ihy  house,"  continued  Susan^  determined  zx>t  to 
atop  or  quaver  in  the  operation — the  pain  wbioh  ioau^  Ite- in- 
flicted. 

**At  your  house?  Yew  Nook?"  questioned  Eleanor,  smy 
prised.  "How  came  he  there?" — ^half  jealously.  "Did  he 
take  shelter  from  the  coming  storm  ?  Tell  me,-^diere  is  jKune- 
thing — ^tell  me,  woman-l" 

''  He  took  no  shelter.    Would  to  God  he  had  l" 

"  0 !  would  to  Ood !  would  to  God  1"  shrieked  out  Eleanor, 
learning  all  from  the  wofnl  import  of  those  dxeaxy  eyes.  Her 
cries  thrilled  through  the  bouse ;  the  children's  pitting  wailings 
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and  passionate  cries  on  "  Daddy !  Daddy  I"  pierced  into  jSosan's 
Yeiy  marrow.  But  she  remained  as  still  and  tearless  as  the 
ipreat  romid  face  upon  the  clock. 

At  last,  in  a  lull  of  crying,  she  said, — ^not  exactly  questioning, 
but  as  if  partly  to  herself 

«  You  loved  him,  then  ?" 

''  Loved  him !  he  was  my  husband  1  He  was  the  father  of 
ilxree  bonny  bairns  that  lie  dead  in  Grasmere  churchyard.  I 
■wifih  you'd  go,  Susan  Dixon,  and  let  me  weep  without  your 
^'Watching  me !  I  wish  you'd  never  come  near  the  place." 
V  ^  Alas !  alas !  it  would  not  have  brought  him  to  Hfe.  I  would 
baye  laid  down  my  own  to  save  his.  My  life  has  been  so  very 
'sad  I    No  one  would  have  cared  if  I  had  died.    Alas  I  alas !" 

The  tone  in  which  she  said  this  was  so  utterly  mournful  and 
despairing  that  it  awed  Nelly  into  quiet  for  a  time.  But  by- 
.and-by  she  said,  '^  I  would  not  turn  a  dog  out  to  do  it  harm ; 
but  the  night  is  clear,  and  Tommy  shall  guide  you  to  the  Bed 
.Cow.  But,  oh,  I  want  to  be  alone  I  If  you'll  come  back  to- 
morrow, I'll  be  better,  and  I'll  hear  all,  and  thank  you  for 
ievery  kindness  you  have  shown  him, — and  I  do  believe  you've 
showed  him  kindness, — though  I  don't  know  why." 
..    Susan  moved  heavily  and  strangely. 

*'  She  said  something — ^her  words  came  thick  and  unintelligible. 
She  had  had  a  paralytic  stroke  since  die  had  last  -spoken.  She 
teould  not  go,  even  if  she  would.  Nor  did  Eleanor,  when  she 
became  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case,  wish  h^  to  leave.  She 
had  her  laid  on  her  own  bed,  and  weeping  silently  all  the  while 
for  her  lost  husband,  she  nursed  Susan  like  a  sister.  She  did 
not  know  what  her  guest's  worldly  position  might  be ;  and  she 
might  never  be  repaid.  But  she  sold  many  a  little  trifle  to 
purchase  such  small  comforts  as  Susan  needed.  Susan,  lying 
still  and  motionless,  learnt  much.  It  was  not  a  severe  stroke ; 
it  might  be  the  forerunner  of  others  yet  to  come,  but  at  some 
distance  of  time.  But  for  the  present  she  recovered,  and  re- 
gained much  of  her  former  health.  On  her  sick-bed  she  matured 
her  plans.  When  she  returned  to  Yew  Nook,  she  took  Michael 
Hurst's  widow  and  children  with  her  to  live  there,  and  fill  up 
the  haunted  hearth  with  living  forms  that  should  banish  the 
ghosts. 

And  so  it  feU  out  that  the  latter  days  of  Susan  Dixon's  life 
were  better  than  the  former. 
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Whin  this  narrative  was  finislied,  Mrs.  Dawson  called  on  our 
two  gentlemen,  Signer  Sperano  and  Mr.  Preston,  and  told  fhem 
that  they  had  hitherto  been  amused  or  interested,  but  that  it  was 
now  their  turn  to  amuse  or  interest.  They  looked  at  each  other 
as  if  this  application  of  hers  took  them  by  surprise,  and  seemed 
altogether  as  much  abashed  as  well-grown  men  oan  ever  he. 
Signer  Sperano  was  the  first  to  recover  himself :  afber  thinlriTig 
a  little,  he  said — 

"  Your  will,  dear  lady,  is  law.  Next  Monday  evening,  I  will 
bring  you  an  old,  old  story,  which  I  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  good  old  priest  who  first  welcomed  me  to  England.  It  was 
but  a  poor  return  for  his  generous  kindness ;  but  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  nursing  him  through  the  cholera,  of  which  he 
died.  He  left  me  all  that  he  had — no  money — but  his  scanty 
famiture,  his  book  of  prayers,  his  crucifix  and  rosary,  and  his 
papers.  How  some  of  those  papers  came  into  his  hands  I  know 
not.  They  had  evidently  beien  written  many  years  before  the 
venerable  man  was  'bom ;  and  I  doubt  whetiber  he  had  ever 
examined  the  bundles,  which  had  come  down  to  him  from  some 
old  ancestor,  or  in  some  strange  bequest.  His  life  was  too  bucfy 
to  leave  any  time  for  the  gratification  of  mere  curiosity ;  I,  alas ! 
have  only  had  too  much  leisure.'* 

Next  Monday,  Signer  Sperano  read  to  us  the  story  which  I  will 
call 

"The  Poor  Clabk." 


THE    POOR    CLARE. 


CHAPTEB  I. 


BiOEMBiBB  12th,  1747. — ^My  life  has  been  strangely  botmd  up 
with  extraordinary  incidents,  some  of  which  occnned  before  I 
had  any  connection  with  the  principal  actors  in  them,  or  indeed, 
before  I  even  knew  of  their  existence.  1  suppose,  most  old  men 
are,  like  me,  more  given  to  looking  back  upon  their  owii  career 
with  a  kind  of  fond  interest  and  affectionate  remembrance,  than 
to  watching  the  events — though  these  may  have  far  more  interest 
for  the  multitude — ^immediately  passing  before  their  eyes.  If 
tiiis  should  be  the  case  with  the  generalify  of  old  people,  how  much 
more  so  with  me !  ....  If  1  am  to  enter  upon  that  strange 
story  connected  with  poor  Lucy,  I  must  begin  a  long  way  back» 
I  myself  only  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  family  history  after 
I  knew  her ;  but,  to  make  the  tale  clear  to  any  one  else,  I  must 
arrange  events  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred — not  that  in 
which  I  became  acquainted  with  them. 

There  is  a  great  old  hall  in  the  north-east  of  Lancashire,  in 

a  part  they  called  the  Trough  of  Bolland,  adjoining  that  other 

district  named  Craven.     Starkey  Manor-house  is  rather  like  a 

nmnber  of  rooms  clustered  round  a  gray,  massive,  old  keep  than 

a  regularly-built  hall.    Indeed,  I  suppose  that  tiie  house  only 

consisted  of  a  great  tower  in  the  centre,  in  the  days  when  the 

Scots  made  their  raids  terrible  as  far  south  as  tins ;  and  that 

after  the  Stuarts  came  in,  and  there  was  a  little  more  security  of 

property  in  those  parts,  the  Starkeys  of  that  time  added  the 

lower  building,  which  rmis,  two  e^tories  high,  all  round  the  base 

of  the  keep.    There  has  been  a  grand  gurden  laid  out  in  my 

^ys,  on  the  southern  slope  near  the  house ;  but  when  I  first 

knew  the  place,  the  kitchen-garden  at  the  &rm  was  the  only 

piece  of  cultivated  ground  belonging  to  it.    The  deer  used  to 

come  within  sight  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  might  have 

browsed  quite  dose  up  to  the  house  if  they  had  not  been  too  wild 

and  shy.    Starkey  Manor-house  itself  stood  on  a  projection  or 

peninsula  of  high  land,  jutting  out  from  the  abrupt  hills  that 
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fonn  the  aides  of  the  Trough  of  Bolland.  These  hills  wero 
rocky  and  bleak  enough  towuxLs  their  summit ;  lower  down  they 
were  clothed  with  taiu^ed  oopsewood  and  green  depths  of  fern, 
out  of  which  a  gray  giant  of  an  ancient  forest-tree  wonld  tower 
here  and  there,  throwing  up  its  ghastly  white  branches,  as  if  in 
imprecation,  toi  ^  /sli^.  .Tl^iase  trees,  they  told  me,  were  the 
remnants  of  that  forest  which  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Hept- 
archy, and  were  even  then  noted  as  landmarks.  No  wonder  that 
their  upper  and  more  exposed  branches  were  leafless,  and  that 
the  dead  bark  had  peeled  away,  from  sapless  old  age. 

Not  far  from  the  houi^'  there  were  a  few  cottages,  apparently 
of  the  saxjie  date  as  the  keep  ;  probably  built  for  some  retain^ 
of  thp  &^ih'^  who  9(xaght  shelter — they  and  their  &milies  and 
l^elir  small  flocks  and' h^rdl^^at  the  hands  of  their  feudal  lorcL 
Some  of  them  had  pretty  much  feJlen  to  decay..  They  were 
buUt  in.a  strange  fashion. '.  Strong  beams  h^  been  sunk  Arm  in 
the  ground  at  the  requisite  distance,  and  their  other  ends  had 
been  ^Mened  together,  two  and  two,  so  as  to  form  the  shape  of 
one  of  those  rounded  waggon-headed  gipsy-tents,  only  very  much 
brger.  •  The  spaces  between  were  filled  with  mud,  stones,  osiers, 
rumD&h,  ihortar — anything  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  fiies 
were  xncufe  in  the  centre  of  ihese  rude  dwe^ings,  a  hole  in  the 
roof  formJTijg  the  only  chimney.  No  Highland  hut  or  Irish  cabin 
qould  loe  df  rougher  construction. 

.Th^  owner  of  this  property,  at  the  beginnjuig  of  the  present 
century,'  was  a  Mr.  !Patrick  Byrne  Starkey.  His  family  had  kept 
to  the.  old  faith,  and  were  stanch  .Eoman  Catholics,  esteeming 
it  even, a  sin  to 'marry  any  ope  of  I^ote^t^t  descent,  howeTer 
williiig  he  or  she  might  h^ye  been  to  embrace  the  Bomish 
religion;  "Mr.  iPatrick  Starkey^s  father  had  been  a  fo^ower  of 
James  the  Second ;;  and,  during  the  disastrous  Irish, campaign 
of  tiiat  monairch  hfe  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  Irish  beaaty,  a 
DiHss  J^]?;ni6p  a$  zealous  for  her  religion  and  for  the  Stuarts  as 
himself;'  He  had  returned  to  Ireland  a^r  his  escape  to  Sranoe, 
and  matriedher,  beajdngher  back  to  the  court  at  St,  Grermaina. 
But  some^ceiice  on  the  part^of  the  disorderly  gentlemen  who 
surrounded  Eilig  James  ^.l^s  exile,  had  insulted  his  beaatifol 
wife.  iB^d^sgusted  him,;  j^prlip^  removed  &om  St.  Geimains  to 
Antwerp^  w]^ence,  Sii  a .  few  ^^s'  time,  he  quietly  retiuned  to 
Staikey;  ;rfttttor4L(in^  his  JJanca^hire   neighbonis 

having;  lent  tjbieir  igppd  j^jficjas' tp  repoi]Lcile.  hi^jto  the  fovf&»  that 
were.  '  tti^ 'Wa^^as  Sim  a.Ca  eyej;,,,aiii  ^.fStao4)h  an 

advocate  iBir  the  Siqaris  and  tHe  divi|ie  rig^  of  kings ;  but  hii 
religion'  atoiofit  ailiotiiited  to.  %ecetiQ|sn)»  and.{he  condi^|  j^lj^ 
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wilibwhom  he  had  been  b]t>ng}it  i&  Bueb  close  contact  at.  Si; 

Geirmaiiis  would  little  bear  the  inspection  of  a  stem  moialist. 

So  lie  gave  bis  allegiance  where  he  oould'not  give  his  esteem^  and 

learned  to  respeet  sinoerdy  the  upright  and  moral  oharacter  of 

one  whom  he  yet  regarded  as  an  usurper.     King  William's 

govemmeiit  had  Utile  need  to  fear  such  it 'one.   .  So  he  returned, 

as  I  have  said,  with  a  sobered  heart  and  impoTerished  fortunei^ 

to  his  amcestral  house,  which  had  fallen  sadly  to  ruin  while  the 

owner  had  been  a  comider,  a  soldier,  and  an  exile.     The  roads 

into  the  Trough  of  Bolhotd  were  little'  more  than  cart-ruts; 

indeed,  the  way  up  to  the  house  lay  idong  a  ploughed  .field 

before  yoxE  came  to  ihe  deer-pacrk.  *  Madam,  as  the  ^country-iblk 

used  to  call  Mrs.  Starkey,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind  her  husbasid^ 

holding  on  to  him  with  a  light  hand  by  hils  learf^her  ridxng-bdt. 

Little  miaster (he  that wasafterwards  Squire  Patrick  Byrne  Star<^ 

key>  was  hel4  on  to  his  pony  by  a  serving-man.    A  woman  past 

middle  age  walked,  with  a  firm  and  strong  step,<  by  the  oartthat 

held  much  of  the  beiggage ;  and  hi^  up  on  the  mails  and  bos»0, 

sat  a  girl  of  dazzling  beauty,  perch^  lightly  on  the  topmobt 

tnmk,  and'  swaying  herself  fearlessly  to  and  fro,  a&  ihs  cart 

'rocked  and  shook  in  lihei  heavy  roads  of  late  autumn.     The  giH 

wore  the  Antwerp  faille,  or  black  Spanish  mantle  over,  her  head, 

and  altogether  her  appearance -wtos  suoh-that  the  old  cottage^ 

who  described  the  possession' to  me  many*  years  affcer,  said  tluit 

all  the  oountry^folk  took  her  Ibr  a  toeigner.    Some  dogsi,  and 

the'  bo7  who  held  them  in  chatge,  made  up  the  company.     They 

rode  '  silently  along^  looking  with  grare;  serious  eyes-  at  Ihe 

people  wha  came  out  of  the  scattered  cottages  to.  bow  or  eiartsy 

to ihe- real  Squire,  *^come  back' at'kM,''  and  gazed  afiber  the 

Httteprbcessi^onwith  gaping  wonder,  not  deadened  by  the  scnmd 

of  the  foreign  language  in  Which  the  fewzteoessazy  words  that 

passed  among  thiem  were  spoken.     One  lad,  called  frdm  his 

staring  by  the  Squire  to  come  and  help  about  the  cart,  aooonD* 

panied  them  to  t^e  Man(B^house.     He   said!  that  'when  the 

lady  had  'descended  from  her. pillion,  the  middle^i^ed  woman 

whom  I  ha<?e  cbsciibed  as  walking  while  the  others  rode^  stej^ped 

quickly  forward,  and  taking  Madam  Starkey  ^who  meA  a£  a  idight 

and  delicate  figure)  in  her  ahns^  die  lifted-  bsrove^  ihe  threshold 

add  set  hep  down  in  hear'  hosbatid's^^  house,  at  the  same  time 

trfiteaang  a  passionaae  and  outiandish  bleesbi^;  The  Sqiuse  stood 

by^  £tai2ing'tgraTely  ai  first;  but  when  the  >words<  (^  hlossEiq; 

were  proiiGsnoed,  he  took  offhi's  fine^featibraedihat,  and  best  his 

ihadoirof  tito  dark  hall,  and  kissed  tbe-Udy'shasA  p  and  Qmt 
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WBB  all  ihe  lad  ooidd  tell  to  the  group  that  gathered  round  him 
on  Ida  retniB,  eager  to  hear  everything,  and  to  know  how  much 
the  Squire  had  given  him  for  his  Bervioes. 

IVcmi  all  I  could  gather,  the  Manpr-honse,  at  the  time  of  the 
Squire's  return,  was  in  the  most  dilapidated  state.  The  stout 
gray  walls  remained  firm  and  entire ;  hut  the  inner  chamhers 
Sad  been  used  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  The  great  with- 
drawing-room  had  been  a  bam ;  the  state  tapestry-chamber  had 
held  wool,  and  so  on.  But,  by-and-by,  they  were  cleared  out ; 
and  if  the  Squire  had  no  money  to  spend  on  new  fumitore,  he 
and  his  wife  had  the  knadc  of  making  tiie  best  of  thet>ld.  He 
was  no  despicable  joiner ;  she  had  a  kind  of  grace  in  whatever 
she  did,  and  imparted  an  air  of  elegant  pictnresqueness  to  what- 
ever she  touched.  Besides,  they  had  brought  many  rare  things 
£rom  the  Continent ;  perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  thmgs  that  were 
rare  in  that  part  of  England — carvings,  and  crosses,  and  beautiful 
pictures.  And  then,  again,  wood  was  plentiful  in  the  Trough  of 
BoQand,  and  great  log-fires  danced  and  glittered  in  all  the  dark, 
old  rooms,  and  gave  a  look  of  home  and  comfort  to  everything. 

Why  do  I  tell  you  all  this  ?  I  have  little  to  do  with  tiie 
Squire  and  Madame  Starkey ;  and  yet  T  dwell  upon  them,  as  if 
I  were  unwilling  to  come  to  the  real  people  with  whom  my  life 
was  so  strangely  mixed  up.  Madam  had  been  nursed  in  Ireland 
by  the  very  woman  who  lifted  her  in  her  armit,  and  welcomed 
her  to  her  husband's  home  in  Lancashire.  Excepting  for  the 
short  period  of  her  own  married  life,  Bridget  Eitzgeorald  had 
never  left  her  nursling.  Her  marriage — to  one  above  her  in 
Tank — ^had  been  unhappy.  Her  husband  had  died,;  and  left  her 
in  even  greater  poverty  than  that  in  which  she  was  when  he  had 
first  met  with  her.  She  had  one  child,  the  beautiful  daughter 
who  came  riding  on  the  waggon-load  of  fdmiture  that  was 
brought  to  the  Manor-house.  Madame  Starkey  had  taken  her 
again  into  her  service  when  she  became  a  widow.  She  and  her 
daughter  had  followed  "  the  mistress  "  in  all  her  fortunes ;  they 
bad  lived  at  St.  Gemudns  and  at  Antwerp,  and  were  now  come 
to  her  home  in  Lancashire.  As  soon  as  Bridget  had  arrived 
there,  the  Squire  gave  her  a  cottage  of  her  own,  and  took  more 
pains  in  famishing  it  for  her  than  he  did  in  anything  else  onft 
of  his  own  house.  It  was  only  nominally  her  residence.  She 
was  constantly  up  at  the  great  house ;  indeed,  it  was  but  a  short 
out  across  the  woods  from  her  own  home  to  the  home  of  her 
nursling.  Her  daughter  Mary,  in  like  manner,  moved  frcmi  one 
house  to  the  other  at  her  own  will.  Madftm  loved  both  mother 
and  child  dearly.    They  had  great  influence  over  her,  and. 
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through  her,  oyer  her  hnsband.    Whatever  Bridget  or  Mary 

willed  was  sure  to  come  to  pass.    They  were  not  disliked ;  for, 

though  wild  and  passionate,  they  were  also  generous  by  nature. 

But  ihe  other'  servants  were  afiradd  of  ihem,  as  being  in  secret 

the  ruling  spirits  of  the  household.     The  Squire  had  lost  his 

interest  in  all  secular  things ;  Madam  was  gentle,  affectionate, 

and  yielding.     Both  husband  and  wife  were  tenderly  attached 

to  each  other  and  to  their  boy ;  but  they  grew  more  and  more 

to  shun  the  trouble  of  decision  on  any  point ;  and  hence  it  was 

that  Bridget  could  exert  such  despotic  power.     But  if  every- 

one  else  yielded  to  her  "  magic  of  a  superior  mind,"  her  daughter 

not  un&eqnently  rebelled.     She  and  her  mother  were  too  much 

aHke  to  agree.     There  were  wild  quarrels  between  them,  and 

wilder  reconciliations.     There  were  times  when,  in  the  heat  of 

passion,  they  could  have  stabbed  each  other.     At  all  other  times 

they  both-^Bridget  especially — ^would  have  willingly  laid  down 

their  lives  for  one  another.     Bridgets  love  for  her  child  lay 

very  deep — deeper  than  that  daughter  ever  knew ;  or  I  should 

think  she  would  never  have  wearied  of  home  as  she  did,  and 

prayed  her  mistress  to  obtain  for  her  some  situation — as  waiting- 

nudd — beyond  the  seas,  in  that  more  cheerful  continental  life, 

among  the  scenes  of  which  so  many  of  her  happiest  years  had 

been  spent.     She  thought,  as  youth  thinks,  that  life  would  last 

for  oyer,  and  that  two  or  three  years  were  but  a  small  portion  of 

it  to  pass  away  from  her  mother,  whose  only  child  she  was. 

Bridget  thought  differently,  but  was  too  proud  ever  to  show 

what  she  felt.     If  her  child  wished  to  leave  her,  why — she 

should  go.     But  people  said  Bridget  beCamd  ten  years  older  in 

the  course  of  two  months  at  this  time.     She  took  it  that  Mary 

wanted  to  leave  her.     The  truth  was,  that  Mary  wanted  for  a 

time  to  leave  the  place,  and  to  seek  some  change,  and  would 

thankfully  have  taken  her  mother  with  her.      Indeed  when 

Madam  Starkeyhad  gotten  her  a  situation  with  some  grand  lady 

abroad,  and  the  time  drew  near  for  her  to  go,  it  was  Mary  who 

clung  to  her  mother  with  passionate  embrace,  and,  with  floods 

of  tears,  declared  that  she  would  never  leave  her ;  and  it  was 

Bridget,  who  at  last  loosened  her  arms,  and,  grave  and  tearless 

herself,  bade  her  keep  her  word,  and  go  forth  into  the  wide 

world.      Sobbing  aloud,  and  looking  back  continually,  Mary 

went  away.    Bridget  was  still  as  death,  scarcely  drawing  her 

breath,  or  closing  her  stony  eyes ;  till  at  last  she  turned  back 

into  her  cottage,  and  heaved  a  ponderous  old  settle  against  the 

door.    There  she  sat,  motionless,  over  the  gray  ashes  of  her 

eztingaished  fire,  deaf  to  Madam's  sweet  voice,  as  she  begged 
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IfBttire  to  ent^.and  Qomftnrfc Jier  mizse.  Deal^  stoiy,  toid  moiiaiH 
leBfl,  sh6  sat  for  moxe  than  twenty  liotiis ;  till,  for  the  third  time, 
yftiiain  came  aoroes  the  snowy  path  from  the.  great  hause,  cariy- 
ing  with  her  a  young  spaniel  whioh  had.  been  Mary's  pet  up  at 
the  hall;  and  wMch  had  not  ceased  all  nigiht  long  to  seek  for 
its  absent  mistress,  and  to  whine  and  moan  aftetr  iier.  With 
tears  Madam  told  this  story,  through  the  closed  door — ^tears 
excited  by  the  terrible .  look  of  anguish,  so  steady,  so  im- 
moyable — so  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterdi^ — on  her 
nurse's  £eu».  The  little  creature  in  her  arms  began  to  utter  iis 
piteous  cry,  as  it  shivered  with  the  cold.  Bridget  stirred  ^  she 
moved — she  listened.  Again  that  long  whine ;  she  thou^t  it 
was  for  her  daughter ;  and  what  she.  had  denied  to  her  nursling 
And  mistress  she  granted  to  the  dumb  creature  that  Mary  had 
cherished.  She  opened  the  door,  and  took  the  dog  from 
Madam's  arms.  Then  Madam  came  in,  and  kissedf  and  com- 
forted the  old,  woman,  wbo  took  but  little  notice  of  her  or 
anything.  And  sending  up  Master  Fatribk  to  th^  hall  for  £re 
and  food,., the  sweet  young  lady  never  left  her  nurse  all  that 
night.  Next  day,  the  Squire  himself  came  down,  csorying  a 
beautifilil  foreign  pioturo-HOur  Lady  of  the  Holy  Efeart^)  the 
papists  call  it.  It  is  a  picture,  of  the  Virgin,  her  heart  pieorced 
witih  arrows,  each,  arrow  representing  one  of  her  great  woes. 
That  picture  hung  in  Bridget's  cottage  when  I  first  saw  her;  I 
have  that  picture  now. 

^  Years  went  on.  Mary  was  still  abroad.  Bridget  was  still 
and  stem,  instead,  of  active  and  passionate.  The  little  dog, 
Mignon,  was  indeed  her  darling.  I  have  heard  that  she  talk^ 
to  it  continually ;  although,  to  most  people,  she  was  sa  sileni. 
!rhe  Squire  .and  Madam  treated  her  with  tiie  greatest  considenh 
lion,  and  w^U  they  might ;  for  to  them  she  was  as  devoted  and 
fetithfol  aa  ever.  .  Mary  wrote  pretty  often,  and  seemed  satisfied 
witibi  her  life.  But  at  length  the  letters  ceased — I  hardly  biQW 
whether  before  or  after  a  great  and  terrible  sorrow  came  upon 
the  house  of  the  Starkeys.  The  Squire  sickened  of  a  putrid 
fever;  tmd  Madam  caught  it  Sn  nursing. him,  and  died.  Ton 
may  be  sure,  Bridget  let  no  other  woman  tend  her  but  herself; 
and  in  the  very  arms  that  had  received  her  at  her  birth,  thai 
sweet  young  woman  laid  her  head  down,  and  gave  up  her 
breath.  The  Squire  recovered,  in  a  fiishion.  He  was  never 
strong — ^he  had  never  the  heart  to  smile  again.  He  &Bted  and 
prayed  more  than  eter ;  and  people  did  say  that  he  tried  to  out 
off  the  entail,  and  leave  all  the  property  away  to'  found  a 
monastery  abroad,  of  which  he  prayed  iJiat  soma  <day  little 
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Sqmre  Patrick  might  be  the  reverend  father.     But  he  could  not 

do  this,  for  the  strictness  of  the  entail  and  the  laws  against  the 

Papists.     So  lie  could  only  appoint  gentlemen  of  his  o\m  faith 

as  gnardians  to  his  son,  with  many  charges  about  the  lad*s  soul, 

and  a  few  about  the  land,  and  the  way  it  was  to  be  held  while 

he  was  a  minor.     Of  course,  Bridget  was  not  forgotten.    He 

sent  for  lier  as  he  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  asked  her  if  she 

would  rather  have  a  sum  down,  or  have  a  small  annuity  settled 

upon  her.     She  said  at  once  she  would  have  a  sum  down ;  for  she 

thought  of  her  daughter,  and  how  she  could  bequeath  the  money 

to  her,  whereas  an  annuity  would  have  died  with  her.     So  the 

Sqtiire  left  her  her  cottage  for  life,  and  a  fair  sum  of  money. 

And  then  he  died,  with  as  ready  and  willing  a  heart  as,  I  suppose, 

ever  any  gentleman  took  out  of  this  world  with  him.     The  young 

Squire  was  carried  off  by  his  guardians,  and  Bridget  was  left  alone. 

I  have  said  that  she  had  not  heard  &om  Mary  for  some  time. 

In  her  last  letter,  she  had  told  of  travelling  about  with  her 

mistress,  who  was  the  English  wife  of  some  great  foreign  officer, 

and  had  spoken  of  her  chances  of  making  a  good  marriage, 

without  naming  the  gentieman's  name,  keeping  it  rather  back  a& 

a  pleasant  surprise  to  her  mother ;  his  station  and  fortune  being, 

as  1  had  afterwards  reason  to  know,  &Kr  superior  to  anything 

she  had  a  right  to  expect.     Then  came  a  long  sUence ;  and 

Madam  was  dead,  and  the  Squire  Was  dead ;  and  Bridget's  heart 

was  gnawed  by  anxiety,  and  she  knew  not  whom  to  ask  for  news 

of  her  child.     She  could  not  write,  and.  the  Squire  had  managed 

her  conimunication  with  her  daughter.    She  walked  off  to  Hurst ; 

and  got  a  good  priest  there — one  whom  she  had  known  at 

Aufwerp — ^to  write  for  her.     But  no  answer  came.     It  was  like 

Crying  &ito  the  awfal  stillness  of  night. 

One.  day,  Bridget  was  missed  by  those  neighbours  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  mark  her  goings-out  and  comings-in.     She 
had  never  been  sociable  with  any  of  them ;  but  the  sight  of  her 
had  become  a  part  of  their  daily  lives,  and  slow  wonder  arose  in 
their  minds,  as  morning  after  morning  came,  and  her  house- 
door  remained  closed,  her  window  dead  from  any  glitter,  or 
light  of  fire  within.     At  length,  some  one  tried  the  door ;  it 
was  locked.     Two  or  three  hiid  their  heads  together,  before 
daring  to  look  in  through  the  blank  unshuttered  window.     But, 
at  last,  they  summoned  *up  courage ;  and  then  saw  that  Bridget's 
absence  from  their  little  world  was  not  the  result  of  accident  or 
de^th,  but  of  premeditation.     Such  small  articles  of  furniture 
as  could  be  secured  from  the  effects  of  time  and  damp  by  being 
packed  up,  were  stowed  away  in  boxes.    The  picture  of  the 
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Madoxma  was  taken  down,  and  gone.  In  a  word,  Bridget  Lad 
stolen  away  from  Iter  home,  and  left  no  trace  whither  ^e  was 
departed.  I  knew  afterwards,  that  she  and  her  little  dog  had 
wandered  off  on  the  long  search  for  her  lost  daughter.  She 
was  too  illiterate  to  have  &ith  in  letters,  even  had  she  had  the 
means  of  writing  and  sending  many.  But  she  had  faith  in  her 
own  strong  love,  and  believed  that  her  passionate  instinct  would 
guide  her  to  her  child.  Besides,  foreign  travel  was  no  new 
thing  to  her,  and  she  could  speak  enough  of  French  to  explain 
the  object  of  her  journey,  and  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  of 
being,  from  her  &ith,  a  wdlcome  object  of  charitable  hospitality 
at  many  a  distant  convent.  But  the  country  people  round 
,  Starkey  Manor-house  knew  nothing  of  all  this.  Tliey  wondered 
what  had  become  of  her,  in  a  torpid,  lazy  fashion,  and  then  left 
off  thinking  of  her  altogether.  Several  years  passed.  Both 
Manor-house  and  cottage  were  deserted.  The  young  Squire 
^  lived  £ur  away  under  the  direction  of  his  guardians.  There 
were  inroads  of  wool  and  com  into  the  sitting-rooms  of  the 
BEall ;  and  there  was  some  low  talk,  from  time  to  time,  among 
the  lUnds  and  country  people  whether  it  would  not  be  as  well  to 
break  into  old  Bridget's  cottage,  and  save  such  of  her  goods  as 
were  left  from  the  moth  and  rust  which  must  be  making  sad 
havoc.  But  this  idea  was  always  quenched  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  strong  character  and  passionate  anger ;  and  tales  of 
her  masterful  spirit,  and  vehement  force  of  willi  were  whispered 
about,  till  the  very  thought  of  offending  her,  by  touching  any 
article  of  hers,  became  invested  with  a  kind  of  horror :  it  was 
believed  that,  dead  or  alive,  she  would  not  fail  to  avenge  it. 

Suddenly  she  came  home;   with  as  little  noise  or  note  of 

preparation  as  die  had  departed.     One  day  some  one  noticed  a 

thin,  blue  curl  of  smoke  ascending  from  her  chimney.      Her 

*  door  stood  open  to  the  noonday  sun ;  and,  ere  many  hours  had 

■elapsed,  some  one  had  seen  an  old  travel-and-sorrow-stained 

^woman  dipping  her  pitcher  in  the  well ;  and  said,  that  the  dark, 

solemn  eyes  that  looked  up  at  him  were  more  like  Bridget 

Fitzgerald's  than  any  one  else's  in  this  world ;  and  yet,  if  it 

were  she,  she  looked  as  if  she  had  been  scorched  in  the  flames 

of  heU,  so  brown,  and  sciured,  and  fierce  a  creature  did  she  seem. 

By-and-by  many  saw  her ;  and  those  who  met  her  eye  once 

cared  not  to  be  caught  looking  at  her  ag^in.     She  had  got  into 

the  habit  of  perpetually  taUring  to  herself ;  nay,  more,  answering 

herself  and  varying  her  tones  according  to  the  side  she  took  at 

the  moment.    It  was  no  wonder  that  those  who  dared  to  listen 

outside  her  door  at  night,  believed  that  shQ  held  converse  with 
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some  spirit;  in  short,  she  was  unoonsoioiisly  earning  for 
herself  the  dreadful  reputation  of  a  witch. 

Her  little  dog,  which  had  wandered  haK  oyer  the  Continent 
with  her,  was  her  only  companion ;  a  dumb  remembrancer  of 
happier  days.  Once  he  was  ill ;  and  she  carried  him  more  than 
three  miles,  to  ask  about  his  management  from  one  who  had  been 
groom  to  the  last  Squire,  and  had  then  been  noted  for  his 
skill  in  aU  diseases  of  animals.  Whatever  this  man  did, 
the  dog  recovered;  and  they  who  heard  her  thanks,  inter- 
mingled with  blessings  (that  were  rather  promises  of  good 
fortmie  than  prayers),  looked  grave  at  his  good  luck  when, 
next  year,  his  ewes  twinned,  and  his  meadow-grass  was  heavy 
and  thick. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  about  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  eleven,  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  squire,  a  certain 
Sir  Philip  Tempest,  be&ought  him  of  the  good  shooting  there 
must  be  on  his  ward's  property ;  and  in  consequence  he  brought 
down  four  or  five  gentlemen,  of  his  Mends,  to  stay  for  a  week  or 
two  at  the  Hall.  From  all  accounts,  they  roystered  and  spent 
pretty  freely.  I  never  heard  any  of  their  names  but  one,  and 
that  was  Squire  Gisbome's.  He  was  hardly  a  middle-aged  man 
then ;  he  had  been  much  abroad,  and  there,  I  believe,  he  had 
known  Sir  Philip  Tempest,  and  done  him  some  service.  He  was 
a  daring  and  dissolute  fellow  in  those  days:  careless  and 
fearless,  and  one  who  would  rather  be  in  a  quarrel  than  out  of  it. 
He  had  his  fits  of  iU-temper  besides,  when  he  would  spare 
neither  man  nor  beast.  Oiiierwise,  those  who  knew  him  well, 
used  to  say  he  had  a  good  heart,  when  he  was  neither  drunk,  nor 
angry,  nor  in  any  way  vexed.  He  had  altered  much  when  I 
came  to  know  him. 

One  day,  the  gentlemen  had  all  been  out  shooting,  and  with 
but  little  success,  I  believe ;  anyhow,  Mr.  Gisbome  had  none, 
and  was  in  a  black  humour  accordingly.  He  was  coming  home, 
having  his  gun  loaded,  sportsman-like,  when  little  Mignon 
crossed  his  path,  just  as  he  turned  out  of  the  wood  by  Bridget's 
cottage.  Partly  for  wantonness,  partly  to  vent  his  spleen  upon 
some  living  creature,  Mr.  Qisbome  took  his  gun,  and  fired — he 
had  better  have  never  fired  gun  again,  than  aimed  that  unlucky 
shot,  he  hit  Mignon,  and  at  the  creature's  sudden  cry,  Bridget 
came  out,  and  saw  at  a  glance  what  had  been  done.  She  took 
Mignon  up  in  her  arms,  and  looked  hard  at  the  wound ;  the 
poor  dog  looked  at  her  with  his  glaring  eyes,  and  tried  to  wag 
his  tail  and  lick  her  hand,  all  covered  with  blood.  Mr. 
Gisbome  spoke  in  a  kind  of  sullen  penitence : 
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'  *'Yoa  fihotild  liav«  kept  ilie  dog  out  of  my  waj>-Hi  Htlb 

poaching  yarmint." 
At  this  rery  moment,  Mignoa  sbretched  out  his. legs,  and 

stiffened  in  her  arms — ^ker  lost  Mary's  dog,  who  had  wandered 
and  sorrowed  with  her  for  years.  She  walked  right  into 
lir.  Gisbome's  patii,  and  fixed  his  nnwilling,  sollen  look,  with 
her  dark  and  terrible  eye. 

"  Those  never  throve  that  did  me  harm,"  said  she.  5^  I'm  alone 
in  the  world,  and  helpless ;  the  mdre  do  the  saints  in  heaven 
hear  my  prayers.  Hear  me,  ye  blessed  ones  1  hear  me  while  I 
ask  for  sorrow  on  tfds  bad,  cniel  man.  Hie  has  killed  the 
only  creature  that  loved  me — >the  dmnb  beast  that  I  loroL 
Bring  down  heavy  sorrow  on  his  head  for  it,-0  ye  saints  I  Sb 
thought  that  I  was  helpless,  because  he  saw  me  lonely  and 
poor ;  but  are  not  the  armies  of  heaven  for  the  like  of  me  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  said  he,  half  remorseful,  but  not  one  whit 
afraid.  '^  Here's  a  crown  to  buy  thee  anothes  dog.  '  Take  it, 
and  leave  off  cm^ing  I     I  care  none  for  thy  threats.'.' 

'* Don't  you?"  said  she,  coming  a  step  closer^  and .chao^ng 
her  imprecatory  cry  for  a  whisper  which  made  the  gamekeeper'9 
lad,  foUovring  Mr.  Gisbome,  creep  all  over.  "  Y01;  shall  livo 
to  see  the  creature  you  love  best,  and  who  alone  loves  yon-^ay, 
a  human  creature,  but  as  innocent  and  fond  as  my  poor^  dead 
darling — you  shall  see  tiiis  creature^  for  whom  death  would  be 
too  happy,  become  a  terror  and  a  loaliiing  to  all,  for  this  blood's 
sake.  Hear  me,  O  holy  saints,  who  never  &£L  them  that  have  no 
other  help  I" 

She  threw  up  her  right  hand,  filled  with  poor  Mignon's  lifen 
drops ;  they  spirted;,  one  or  two  (^them,  on  his  shooting-dress, — an 
ominous  sight  to  the  follower.  But  the  master  only  laughed  a 
little,  forced,  soornfcfl  laugh,  and  went  on  to  the  Hall.  Before 
he  got  there,  however,  he  took  out  a  gold  piece,  and.  bade  the 
boy  carry  it  to  the  old  woman  on  his  return  to  the  village.  The 
lad  was  "  afeared,"  as  he  told  me  in  ad%er  years ;  he  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  hovered  about,  not  daring  to  enter*  He  peeped 
through  the  window  at  last ;  and  by  the  flickering  Wood-fiamei 
he  saw  Bridget  kneeMng  before  the  picture  of.  Our  Lady  of  the 
Holy  Heart,  with  dead  Mignon  lying  between  her  and  the 
Madonna.  She  was  praying  wildly,  as  her  outstretched  arms 
betokened.  The  lad  shrank  away  in  redoubled  terror;  and 
contented  himself  witii  slipping  the  goldrpiece  under  the 
ill-fitting  door.  The  Host  &y  it  was  thrown  out  upon  the 
midden  ;  and  there  it  lay,  no  one  daring  to  touch  it. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Gisbome,  half  curious,  half  uneaqry  thou^^ 
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to  lessen,  bis  nncomfoitAblp  fedingii  by  asldiig  Sir  PMlip  wbo 
Bridget  was  ?  He  could  only  describe  her — ^he  did  not  know 
her  name.  Sir  Philip  was  equally  at  a  loss.  But  an  old 
seryant  of  the  Starkeys,  who  had  resumed  his  livery  at  the  Hall 
on  this  occasion — a  sconndrel  whom  Bridget  had  saved  from 
diflmiBfial  more  than  once  during  her  pahny  days — said : — 

'*  It  will  be  the  old  witch,  that  his  worship  means.  She 
needs  a  ducking,  if  ever  a  woman  did,  does  that  Bridget 
Fitzgerald." 

*' Fitzgerald  1"  said  both  the  gentlemen  at  once.  But  Sir 
Philip  was  the  first  to  continue : — 

"I  must  have  no  talk  of  ducking  her,  Dickon.  Why,  she 
must  be  the  very  woman  poor  StarlEey  bade  me  have  a  care  of; 
but  when  I  came  here  last  she  was  gone,  no  one  knew  where, 
ril  go  and  see  her  to-morrow.  But  mind  you,  sirrah,  if  any 
bana  comes  to  her,  or  any  more  talk  of  her  being  a  witch — ^I've  a 
pack  of  hounds  at  home,  who  can  follow  the  scent  of  a  lying 
knave  as  well  as  ever  they  followed  a  dog-fox ;  so  take  care  how 
you  talk  about  ducking  a  ikithfal  old  servant  of  your  dead 
master's." 

"Had  she  ever  a  daughter?"  adked  Mr.  Gisbome,  after  a 
while. 

"  I  don't  know — ^yes  I  IVe  a  notion  she  had ;  a  kind  of 
waiting  woman  to  Madam  Starkey." 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  humbled  Dickon,  '*  Mistress 
Bridget  had  a  daughter — one  Mistress  Mary — who  went  abroad, 
and  has  never  been  heard  on  since ;  and  folk  do  say  that  has 
crazed  her  mother." 

Mr.  Gisbome  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand. 

"  I  could  wish  she  had  not  cursed  me,"  he  muttered.  ''She  may 
have  power — ^no  one  else  could."  After  a  while,  he  said  aloud, 
no  one  understanding  rightly  what  he  meant,  ''Tush!,  it  is 
impossible  1" — and  (billed  for  claret ;  and  he  and  the  other 
gentlemen  set-to  to  a  drinking-bout. 


CHAPTER  n. 


I  NOW  come  to  the  time  in  which  I  myself  was  mixed  up  with 
the  people  that  I  have  been  writing  about.  And  to  make  yoti 
imderstand  how  I  became  connected  with  them,  I  must  give  yott 
some  little  account  of  ^lyself.  My  fettber  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  moderate  property;  my  eldest 
onole  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  forefathers,  my  second  be^ 
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.came  an  eminent  attorney  in  London,  and  my  &ther  took  otden. 
Like  most  poor  cleigjmen,  he  had  a  large  family  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  was  glad  enough  when  my  London  uncle,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  offered  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  bring  me  up  to  be  his 
successor  in  business. 

Li  this  way  I  came  to  live  in  London,  in  my  uncle's  house, 
not  fax  from  Gray's  Tun,  and  to  be  treated  and  esteemed  as  his 
son,  and  to  labour  with  him  in  his  office.  I  was  yery  fond  of 
the  old  gentleman.  He  was  the  confidential  agent  of  many 
country  squires,  and  had  attained  to  his  present  position  as 
much  by  Ibiowledge  of  human  nature  as  by  knowledge  of  law ; 
though  he  was  learned  enough  in  the  latter.  He  used  to  say  his 
business  was  law,  his  pleasure  heraldry.  From  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  fiunily  history,  and  all  the  tragic  courses  of 
life  therein  involved,  to  hear  him  talk,  at  leisure  times,  about 
any  coat  of  arms  that  came  across  his  path  was  as  good  as  a  play 
or  a  romance.  Many  cases  of  disputed  property,  dependent  on 
a  love  of  genealogy,  were  brought  to  him,  as  to  a  great  authority 
on  such  points.  If  the  lawyer  who  came  to  consult  him  was 
young,  he  would  take  no  fee,  only  give  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  attending  to  heraldry ;  if  the  lawyer  was  of 
mature  age  and  good  standing,  he  would  mulct  him  pretty  well, 
and  abuse  him  to  me  afterwards  as  negligent  of  one  great  branch 
of  the  profession.  His  house  was  in  a  stately  new  street  called 
Ormond  Street,  and  in  it  he  had  a  handsome  library ;  but  all 
the  books  treated  of  things  that  were  past ;  none  of  them  planned 
or  looked  forward  into  the'future.  I  worked  away — ^partly  for 
the  sake  of  my  fSBunily  at  home,  partly  because  my' uncle  had 
really  taught  me  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  practice  in  which  he  him- 
seK  took  such  delight.  I  suspect  I  worked  too  hard ;  at  any 
rate,  in  seventeen  hundred  and  eighteen  I  was  far  from  well, 
and  my  good  uncle  was  disturbed  by  my  ill  looks. 

One  day,  he  rang  the  bell  twice  into  the  clerk's  room  at  the 
dingy  of&ce  in  Gray's  Lm  Lane.  It  was  the  summons  for  me, 
and  I  went  into  his  private  room  just  as  a  gentleman — whom  I 
knew  well  enough  by  sight  as  an  Irish  lawyer  of  more  reputation 
than  he  deserved — ^was  leaving. 

My  uncle  was  slowly  rubbing  his  hands  together  and  con- 
sidering. I  was  there  two  or  three  minutes  before  he  spoke. 
Then  he  told  me  that  I  must  pack  up  my  portmanteau  that  very 
affcemoon,  and  start  that  night  by  post-horse  for  West  Chester. 
I  should  get  there,  if  all  went  well,  at  the  end  of  five  days'  time, 
and  must  then  wait  for  a  packet  to  cross  over  to  Dublin  ;  from 
thence  I  must  proceed  to  a  certain  town  named  Kildoon,  and  in 
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that  neighbourhood  I  was  to  remam,'  maMng  certam  inqidrios 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  descendants  of  the  yoimger  branch  of 
a  &mily  to  whom  some  yalnable  estates  had  descended  in  the 
female  line.  The  Irish  lawyer  whom  I  had  seen  was  weary  of 
the  case,  and  would  willingly  have  given  np  the  property,  with* 
out  further  ado,  to  a  man  who  appeared  to  claim  them ;  but  on 
laying  his  tables  and  trees  before  my  undo,  the  latter  had  fore- 
seen so  many  possible  prior  claimants,  that  the  lawyer  had 
begged  him  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  whole  business. 
In  his  youth,  my  uncle  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than 
going  over  to  Ireland  himself  and  ferreting  out  every  scrap  of 
paper  or  parchment,  and  every  word  of  tradition  respecting  the 
family.     As  it  was,  old  and  gouty,  he  deputed  me. 

Accordingly,  I  went  to  Kildoon.  I  suspect  I  had  something 
of  my  uncle's  delight  in  following  up  a  genealogical  scent,  for 
I  very  soon  found  out,  when  on  tho  spot,  that  Mi,  Booney,  the 
Irish  lawyer,  would  have  got  both  himself  and  the  first  claimant 
into  a  terrible  scrape,  if  he  had  pronounced  his  opinion  that  the 
estates  ought  to  be  given  up  to  him.  There  were  three  poor 
Irish  fellows,  each  nearer  of  kin  to  the  last  possessor ;  but,  .a 
generation  before,  there  was  a  still  nearer  relation,  who  had 
never  been  accounted  for,  nor  his  existence  ever  discovered  by 
the  lawyers,  I  venture  to  think,  till  I  routed  him  out  ffom  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  old  dependants  of  the  &mily .  What  had 
become  of  him  ?  J  travelled  backwards  and  forwards ;  I  crossed 
over  to.  France,  and  came  back  again  with  a  slight  clue,  which 
ended  in  my  discovering  that,  wild  and  dissipated  himiael^  he 
had  left  one  child,  a  son,  of  yet  worse  character  than  his  father ; 
that  this  same  Hugh  Fitzgerald  had  married  a  very  beautiful 
serving-woman  of  the  Byrnes — a  person  below  him  in  hereditary 
i^ank,  but  above  him  in  character ;  that  he  had  died  soon  after 
his  marriage,  leaving  one  child,  whether  a  boy  or  a  girl  I  could 
not  learn,  and  that  &e  mother  had  returned  to  live  in  the  fEunily 
of  the  Byrnes.  Now,  the  chief  of  this  latter  family  was  serving 
in  the  Buke  of  Berwick's  regiment,  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  hear  from  him ;  it  was  more  than  a  year  before  I  got  a 
short,  haughty  letter — I  &ncy  he  had  a  soldier's  contempt  for  a 
civilian,  an  Irishman's  hatred  for  an  Englishman,  an  exiled 
Jacobite's  jealousy  of  one  who  prospered  and  lived  tranquilly 
imder  the  government  he  looked  upon  as  an  usurpation. 
''  Bridget  Fitfi^erald,"  he  said,  "  had  been  faithfol  to  the  for^ 
tunes  of  his  sister — ^had  followed  her  abroad,  and  to  England 
when  Mrs.  Starkey  had  ihought  fit  to  return.  Both  his  sister  and 
her  husband  were  dead;  he  knew  nothing  of  Bridget  Fitzgerald 
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g,t  the  present  time :  probably  Sir  Pbilip  Tempest,  his  nej^ew^s 
gnardiftn,  might  be  able  to  giye.me  sbme  informatioii."  I  hvm 
not  giyen  the  little  contemptaotta  ierma;  the  way  in  which 
fidthM  service  was  meant  to  imply  more  ihan  iik  said — all  tbl 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story.  Sir  Philips  when  applied  to, 
told  me  that  he  paid  an  annnify  tegolarly  to  an  old  woman 
named  JBltzgerald,  living  at  Ooldholme  (the  village  near  Staitey 
Manor-house).    Whether  she  had  any  deso^odants  he  could  not 

One  bleak  March  eyening,  I  came  in  s^t  of :  the  places  dfi« 
scribed  at  the  beginning  of  my  story.  I  could  hardly  undep* 
Stand  the  ^de  dialect  in  which  the  direction  to  old  Bridget's 
hoose  was  given. 

^^  Yo'  see  yon  forleets^"  all  ran  together,  gave  me  no  idea  that 
I  was  to  guide  myself  by  the  distent  lights  that  shcme.  in  the 
windows  of  the  E^ill,  occupied  for  the  time  by  a  ieameat  who 
held  the  post  of  steward,  while  the  Squire,  now  fonror  five  and 
twenty,  was  maJring  the  grand  tour*  However,,  at  last,  I  zeaohed 
Bridget's  cottage — a' low, mofi&-grown  place;  the  paling?  that 
had  once  sarronnded  it  were  broken  and  gone  ;.and  the  imder- 
wood  of  tbe  forest  came  np  to  the  walls,  and  mi^.  haive  daKkened 
the  windows.  It  was  abont  seven-  o'elock--^ncH!  late  to  my 
Lbndon^notions^ — but,  after  knocking  for  sonLe  time,  at  ^e  door 
and  rciceiving  no  reply,  I  was  driven  to  conjecture  that  &e 
ocenpant  of  ihe  house  was  gone  to  bed.  Sc  I  betook  myself  to 
the  nearest  church  I  had  seen,  thtee.:  miles,  back  on  tile,  road  I 
had  come,  siire  that  dbose  to  iJiat  I:shDuId.find  an.  inn  of  some 
Mud ;  and  early  the  next  morning  I  set  off  baic^  to  Goldholme, 
by  a  field-path  which  my  host  assured  zbe  Ishouldfind  a  shorter 
cut  than  the  road  I  had  taken  the  night  before. .  .It  was  a  cold, 
sharp  morning ;  my  feet  left  prints  in  the  .sprinkling  of  hoar-i 
frost  that  covered  the  gi^onnd ;  neveitheless,  I  saw  an  old 
wbman,  whom  I  instinctively  suspectiBd  to  be  the  object  of  my 
search,  in  a  sheltered  covert  on  one  side  of  my  path.  I  lingered 
and  watered  her.  She  nmst  have  been  considerably  above  the 
middle  size  in  her  prime,  for  when  die  raised  herself  £r6m  the 
stooping  position  in  which  I  first  saw  her,  there  iwas  something 
fine  and  commanding  in  the  eieetness  of  her.  figure^  She 
drooped  again  in  a  minute  or  two,  and' seemed,  looking  for. 
something  on  the  ground^  as,  with  bent  head^  shd  tuinedx)frfi9oai 
the'  spol  whcore  I  gazed  up6n  Iter,  'floid  was  l68t .  to.^my  sight*  I 
Ihncy  I  imssM-my  wayj  and  ihaie  li  toted  in  ignite  of  the  land*' 
lord's  direolibms ;  for  hythe.time  Iluid  readied Bridget!siK)ttag* 
dfewas^tltere^^^ytfh'iio  flfltobto  waUc  or  ikocm' 
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ppsure  of  any  kind.  The  door  was  diglitly  ajar.  I  knocked, 
aad  the  majeetic  figore  stood  before  me,  silently  awaiting  tiie 
explanation,  of  my  errand.  Her  teeth  were  all  gone,  so  l^e  no^e 
and  chin  were  brought  near  together;  the  gray  eyebrows  w^r^ 
straight,  and  abnost  hnng  over  her  deep,  cavemoas  eyes,  and  the 
thick  white  hair  lay  in  sHyety  masses  over  the  low^  wide,  wrink- 
led forehead.  For  a  moment,  I  stood  uncertain  how  to^  shapo 
my  answer  to  the  solemn  questioning  of  her  silence, 

'^  Your  name  is  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  I  believe  ?"  ^ 

She  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  May  I  come  in  ?  .  I  am 
unwilling  to  keep  you  standing." 

'^  You  cannot  tire  me,"  she  said,  and  at  first  she  seemed 
indined  to  deny  me  the  shelter  of  her  roof.  But  the  next 
momenta-she  had  searched  the  very  soul-  in  me  with  her  eyes 
during  that  instant — she  led  me  in,  and  dropped  the  shadowing 
hood  of  her  gray,  draping  cloak,  which  had  previously  hid  part 
of  the  character  of  her  countenuice.'  The  cottage  was  rude  and 
bare  enough.  But  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  of  which  I 
have  made  mention^  there  stood  a  little  cup  filled  with  fresh 
primroses.  While  she  paid  her  reverence  to  the  Madonna,  I 
understood  why  she  had  been  out  seeking  tiirough  the  clumps  of 
green  in  the  sheltered  copse.  Then  she  turned  round,  and 
bade  me  be  seated^  The  expression  of  her  face,  \fhich  aU  this 
time  I  was  studying,  was  not  bad,  as  the  stories  of  my  last 
night's . landlord  had  led  me  to  expect;  it  was  a  wild^  stem, 
fierce,  indomitable  countenancej  seamed  and  scarred  by  agonies 
of  solitary  weeping ;  but  it  was  neither  cunning  nor  malignant. 

'''  My  name'  is  Bridget  Fitzgerald,"  said  she,  by  way  of  opening 
our  conversation.  - 

;'  And  your  husband  was  Hugh  Fitzgerald,  of  Enock-MahoUj 
near  EUdoon^  in  Ireland  ?" 

A  faint  light  came  into  the  dark  gloom  of  her  eyes*  > 

«  He  was." 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  had  any  children  by  him  ?" 

The  light  in  her  eyes  grew  quick  and  red.  She  tried  to  speak; 
I  could  see ;  but  something  rose  in  her  throat,  and  choked  her^ 
and  until  i^e  could  speakcalmly,  she  would  fedn  not  speak  at  all 
before  a  stranger.    In  a  minute  or  so  she  said —  *        ...  r     -  ■' 

"I.^ad  a^ughtar — one  Mary  Fitzgerald," — then  her  strong 

natiue  .mastered  her  strong  will,  and  jahe  cried  out,:  with  9k 

tron^lisgr, wailing  cry :  ^'Oh,  man  I  wh^t  of  h6r?-T-what  ;of 

her?":  '.;•...  i  .    ■    .-     ■ 

:  .She^spfe:.fi5om,her  eeatyandoameM4<dutched  atuQ^iuiB,  aod 
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looked  in  my  eyes.  Theie  she  read,  as  I  sappose,  my  ntteii^ 
ignoianoe  of  wliat  had  become  of  her  child;  for  she  went 
Uindly  back  to  her  chair,  and  sat  rocking  herself  and  soffiy 
moaning,  as  if  I  were  not  there ;  I  not  daring  to  speak  to  the 
lone  and  awfdl  woman.  Afber  a  little  pause,  she  knelt  do-wn 
before  the  pictmre  of  Onr  Lady  of  the  Holy  Heait,  and  spoke  to 
her  by  all  ike  fimcifbl  and  poetic  names  of  the  Litany. 

<'0  Bose  of  SharonI  O  Tower  of  David !  O  Star  of  ihe 
Sea  I  have  ye  no  comfort  for  my  sore  heart  ?  Am  I  for  ever  to 
hope  ?  Grant  me  at  least  despair !" — and  so  on  she  went,  heed- 
less of  my  presence.  Her  prayers  grew  wilder  and  wilder,  till 
they  seemed  to  me  to  tonch  on  the  borders  of  madness  and 
blasphemy.    Almost  involmitarily,  I  spoke  as  if  to  stop  her. 

*'  Have  yon  any  reason  to  think  that  yonr  daughter  is  dead  ? 

She  rose  from  her  knees,  and  came  and  stood  before  me. 

"  Mary  Fitzgerald  is  dead,"  said  she.  '*  I  shall  never  see  her 
again  in  the  flesh.  No  tongne  ever  told  me ;  but  I  know  she  is 
dead.  I  have  yearned  so  to  see  her,  and  my  heart's  will  is 
fearful  and  strong :  it  would  have  drawn  her  to  me  before  now, 
if  she  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
I  wonder  often  it  has  not  drawn  her  out  of  the  grave  to  come 
and  stand  before  me,  and  hear  me  tell  her  how  I  loved  her. 
For,  sir,  we  parted  unfriends." 

I  knew  nothing  but  the  dry  particulars  needed  for  my  lawyer's 
quest,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  desolate  woman ;  and 
she  must  have  read  the  unusual  sympathy  with  her  wistful  eyes. 

"  Tes,  sir,  we  did.  She  never  knew  how  I  loved  her ;  and  we 
parted  unfriends ;  and  I  fear  me  that  I  wished  her  voyage  might 
not  turn  out  well,  only  meaning, — O,  blessed  Virgin  I  you  know 
I  only  meant  that  she  should  come  home  to  her  mother's  arms  as 
to  the  happiest  place  on  earth ;  but  my  wishes  are  terrible — 
their  power  goes  beyond  my  thought — and  there  is  no  hope  for 
me,  if  my  words  brought  Mxaj  harm." 

"  But,"  I  said,  "  you  do  not  know  that  she  is  dead.  Even 
now,  you  hoped  she  might  be  aHve.  Listen  to  me,"  and  I  told 
her  the  tale  I  have  already  told  you,  giving  it  all  in  the  driest 
manner,  for  I  wanted  to  recall  the  dear  sense  that  I  felt  almost 
sure  she  had  possessed  in  her  younger  days,  and  by  keeping  up 
her  attention  to  details,  restrain  the  vague  wildness  of  her  grief. 

She  listened  with  deep  attention,  putting  from  time  to  time 
such  questions  as  convinced  me  I  had  to  do  with  no  common 
intelligence,  however  dimmed  and  shorn  by  scditude  and  myste« 
nous  sorrow.  Then  she  took  up  her  taJe ;  and  in  few  brief 
words,  told  me  of  her  wanderings  abroad  in  vain  search  after  her 
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daughter ;  sometimes  in  the  wake  of  armies,  sometimes  iix  camp, 
sometimes  in  city.  The  lady,  whose  waiting-woman  Mary  had 
gone  to  be,  had  died  soon  after  the  date  of  her  last  letter  home  ; 
her  husband,  the  foreign  officer,  had  been  serving  in  Hmigary, 
whither  Bridget  had  followed  him,  but  too  late  to  find  him. 
Yague  rumours  reached  her  that  Mary  had  made  a  great  mar- 
riage :  and  this  sting  of  doubt  was  added, — whether  the  mother 
might  not  be  close  to  her  child  under  her  new  name,  and  even 
hearing  of  her  every  day,  and  yet  never  recognizing  the  lost 
one  under  the  appellation  she  then  bore.  At  length  the  thought 
took  possession  of  her,  that  it  was  possible  that  all  this  time 
Mary  might  be  at  home  at  Coldholme,  in  the  Trough  of  Bolland, 
in  Lancashire,  in  England;  and  home  came  Bridget,  in  that 
vain  hope,  to  her  desolate  hearth,  and  empty  cottage.  Here  she 
had  thought  it  safest  to  remain ;  if  Mary  was  in  life,  it  was  here 
she  would  seek  for  her  mother. 

I  noted  down  one  or  two  particulars  out  of  Bridget's  narra- 
tive that  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  me :  for  I  was  stimulated 
to  further  search  in  a  strange  and  extraordinary  manner.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  were  impressed  upon  me,  that  I  must  take  up 
the  quest  where  Bridget  had  laid  it  down ;  and  this  for  no  reason 
that  had  previously  influenced  me  (such  as  my  uncle's  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  my  own  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  so  on),  but  from 
some  strange  power  which  had  taken  possession  of  my  will  only 
that  very  morning,  and  which  forced  it  in  the  direction  it  chose. 

"  I  will  go,"  said  I,     "  I  will  spare  npthing  in  the  search 
Trust  to  me.     I  will  learn  all  that  can  be  learnt.     Tou  shall 
know  all  that  money,  or  pains,  or  wit  can  discover.     It  is  true 
she  may  be  long  dead :  but  she  may  have  left  a  child." 

"  A  child  I"  she  cried,  as  if  for  the  first  time  this  idea  had 
struck  her  mind.  "  Hear  him,  Blessed  Virgin  I  he  says  she  may 
have  left  a  child.  And  you  have  never  told  me,  though  I  have 
prayed  so  for  a  sign,  waking  or  sleeping  1" 

"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  I  know  nothing  but  what  you  tell  me.  You 
say  you  heard  of  her  marriage." 

But  she  caught  nothing  of  what  I  said.  She  was  praying  to 
the  Yirgin  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  which  seemed  to  render  her 
unconscious  of  my  very  presence. 

From  Coldholme  I  went  to  Sir  Philip  Tempest's.  The  wife 
of  the  foreign  of&cer  had  been  a  cousin  of  his  father's,  and  from 
him  I  thought  I  might  gain  some  particulars  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Count  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  and  where  I  could  find 
him  ;  for  I  knew  questions  de  vive  voix  aid  the  flagging  recol- 
lection, and  I  was  determined  to  lose  no  chance  for  want  of 

G  a 
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trouble.  But  Sir  Pliilip  had  gone  abroad,  and  it  would  be  some 
time  before  I  conld  receive  an  answer.  So  I  followed  my 
micle's  advice,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  how  wearied  1  Mt^ 
both  in  body  and  mind,  by  my  will-o'-the-wi^  search.  He 
immediately  told  me  to  go  to  Harrogate,  there  to  await  Sir 
Philip's  reply.  I  shotdd  be  near  to  one  of  the  places  connected 
with  my  search,  Coldholme ;  not  £ar  from  Sir  Philip  Tempest,  in 
case  he  returned,  and  I  wished  to  ask  him  any  farther  questions ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  my  uncle  bade  me  try  to  forget  all  about  my 
business  for  a  time. 

This  was  far  easier  said  than  done.  I  have  seen  a  child  on  a 
common  blown  along  by  a  high  wind,  without  power  of  standing 
still  and  resisting  the  tempestuous  force.  I  was  somewhat  in 
the  same  predicament  as  regarded  my  mental  state.  Something 
resistless  seemed  to  urge  my  thoughts  on,  through  every  possible 
course  by  which  there  was  a  chance  of  attaining  to  my  object. 
I  did  not  see  the  sweeping  moors  when  I  walked  out :  when  I 
held  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  read  the  words,  their  sense  did  not 
penetrate  to  'my  brain.  If  I  slept,  I  went  on  with  the  same 
ideas,  always  flowing  in  the  same  direction.  This  could  not 
last  long  without  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  body.  I  had  an 
illness,  which,  although  I  was  racked  with  pain,  was  a  positive 
relief  to  me,  as  it  compelled  me  to  live  in  the  present  suffering, 
find  not  in  the  visionary  researches  I  had  been  continually 
making  before.  My  kind  uncle  came  to  nurse  me ;  and  after 
ihe  immediate  danger  was  over,  my  life  seemed  to  slip  away  in 
delicious  languor  for  two  or  three  months.  I  did  not  ask — so 
much  did  I  dread  fSeJling  into  the  old  channel  of  thought — 
whether  any  reply  had  been  received  to  my  letter  to  Sir  Philip. 
1  turned  my  whole  imagination  right  away  from  all  that  subject. 
"My  uncle  remained  with  me  until  nigh  midsummer,  and  then 
returned  to  his  business  in  London  ;  leaving  me  perfectly  well, 
although  not  completely  •  strong.  I  was  to  follow  him  in  a 
fortnight ;  when,  as  he  said,  "  we  would  look  over  letters,  and 
talk  about  several  things."  I  knew  what  this  little  speech 
alluded  to,  and  shrank  from  the  train  of  thought  it  suggested, 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  my  flrst  feelings  of 
illuess.  However,  I  had  a  fortnight  more  to  roam  on  those 
invigorating  Yorkshire  moors. 

In  those  days,  there  was  one  large,  rambling  inn,  at  Harrogate, 
close  to  the  Medicinal  Spring ;  but  it  was  already  becoming  too 
small  for  the  accommodation  of  ihe  influx  of  visitors,  and  many 
lodged  round  about,  in  the  fum-houses  of  the  district.  It  was 
so  early  in  the  season,  that  I  had  the  inn  pretty  much  to  myself; 
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and,  indeed,  felt  rather  like  a  visitor  in  a  private  liOTise,  so 
intimate    liad  the    landlord    and  landlady  become   with   me 
during  my  long  illness.     She  would  chide  me  for  being  out  so 
late  on  iJie  moors,  or  for  having  been  too  long  without  food, 
quite  in  a  motherly  way ;  while  he  consulted  me  about  vintages 
and  wines,    and  taught  me  many  a  Yorkshire  wrinkle  about 
horses.     In  my  walks  I  met  other  strangers  from  time  to  time. 
Even  before  my  uncle  had  left  me,  I  had  noticed,  with  half- 
torpid  curiosity,  a  young  lady  of  very  striking  appearance,  who 
went  about  always  accompanied  by  an  elderly  companion, — 
l^^^^y  a  gentlewoman,  but  with  something  in  her  look  that 
prepossessed  me  in  her  fftvour.     The  younger  lady  always  put 
her  veil  down  when  any  one  approached ;  so  it  had  been  only 
once  or  twice,  when  I  had  come  upon  her  at  a  sudden  turn  in 
the  path,  that  I  had  even  had  a  glimpse  at  her  fa<ie.     I  am  not 
sure  if  it  was  beautiful,  though  in  after-life  I  grew  to  think  it 
so.     But  it  was  at  this  time  overshadowed  by  a  sadness  that 
never  varied  :  a  pale,  quiet,  resigned  look  of  intense  suffering, 
that  irresistibly  attracted  me,. — not  with  love,  but  with  a  sense 
of  infinite  compassion  for  one  so  young  yet  so  hopelessly 
unhappy.     The  companion  wore  something  of  the  same  look  : 
quiet  melancholy,  hopeless,  yet  resigned.     I  asked  my  landlord 
who  they  were.    He  said  they  were  called  Clarke,  and  wished 
to  be  considered  as  mother  and  daughter ;  but  that,  for  his  part, 
he  did  not  believe  that  to  be  their  right  name,  or  liiat  there  was 
any  such  relationship  between  them.     They  had  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrogate  for  some  time,  lodging  in  a  remote 
&rm-house.     The  people  there  would  tell  nothing  about  them ; 
saying  that  they  paid  handsomely,  and  never  did  any  harm ; 
so  why  should  they  be  speaking  of  any  strange  things  that  might 
happen  ?   That,  as  the  landlord  shrewdly  observed,  showed  there 
was  something  out  of  the  common  way ;  he  had  heard  that  the 
elderly  woman  was  a  cousin  of  the  farmer's  whore  they  lodged, 
and  so  the  regard  existing  between  relations  might  help  to  keep 
them  quiet. 

"  What  did  he  think,  then,  was  the  reason  for  their  extreme 
seclusion?"  asked  I. 

"  Nay,  he  could  not  tell, — ^not  he.  He  had  heard  that  the  young 
lady,  for  all  as  quiet  as  she  seemed,  played  strange  pranks  at 
times."  He  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  him  for  more  par- 
ticulars, and  refused  to  give  them,  which  made  me  doubt  if  he 
knew  any,  for  he  was  in  general  a  talkative  and  communicative 
man.  In  default  of  other  interests,  after  my  uncle  left,  I  set 
niyself  to  wateh  these  two  people.    I  hovered  about  their  walks 
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drawn  towards  them  with  a  strange  fascination,  which  was  not 
diminished  by  their  evident  annoyance  at  so  frequently  meeting 
me.     One  day,  I  had  the  sudden  good  fortune  to  be  at  bond 
when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  a  bull,  which,  in  those 
unenclosed    grazing   districts,  was    a   particularly  dangerous 
occurrence.     I  have  other  and  more  important  things  to  relate, 
than  to  tell  of  the  accident  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
rescuing  them ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  this  event  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  acquaintance,  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  theni, 
but  eagerly  prosecuted  by  me.     I  can  hardly  tell  when  intense 
curiosity  became  merged  in  love,  but  in  less  than  ten  days  after  my 
uncle's  departure  I  was  passionately  enamoured  of  Mistress  Lucy, 
as  her  attendant  called  her ;  careftdly — for  this  I  noted  well — 
avoiding  any  address  which  appeared  as  if  there  was  an  equality 
of  station  between  them.     1  noticed  also  that  Mrs.  Clarke,  the 
elderly  woman,  after  her  first  reluctance  to  allow  me  to  pay  them 
any  attentions  had  been  overcome,  was  cheered  by  my  evident 
attachment  to  the  young  girl ;  it  seemed  to  lighten  her  heavy 
burden  of  care,  and  she  evidently  favoured  my  visits  to  the  fu-m- 
house  where  they  lodged.     It  was  not  so  with  Lucy.     A  more 
attractive  person  I  never  saw,  in  spite  of  her  depression  of  manner, 
and  shrinking  avoidance  of  me.     I  felt  sure  at  once,  that  what- 
ever was  the  source  of  her  grief^  it  rose  from  no  t&vlt  of  her  own. 
It  was  difficult  to  draw  her  into  conversation ;  but  when  at  times, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  I  beguiled  her  into  talk,  I  could  see  a  rare 
intelligence  in  her  face,  and  a  grave,  trusting  look  in  the  soft^ 
gray  eyes  that  were  raised  for  a  minute  to  mine.     I  made  every 
excuse  I  possibly  could  for  going  there.     I  sought  wild  flowers 
for  Lucy's  sake ;  I  planned  walks  for  Lucy's  sake  ;  I  watched 
the  heavens  by  night,  in  hopes  that  some  unusual  beauty  of  sky 
would  justify  me  in  tempting  Mrs.  Clarke  and.  Lucy  forth  upon 
the  moors,  to  gaze  at  the  great  purple  dome  above. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Lucy  was  aware  of  my  love ;  but  thaty 
for  some  motive  which  I  could  not  guess,  she  would  £Edn  have 
repelled  me ;  but  then  again  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  that  her 
heart  spoke  in  my  favour,  and  that  there  was  a  struggle  going  on 
in  her  mind,  which  at  times  (I  loved  so  dearly)  I  could  have 
begged  her  to  spare  herself,  even  though  the  happiness  of  my 
whole  life  should  haye  been  the  sacrifice ;  for  her  complexion 
grew  paler,  her  aspect  of  sorrow  more  hopeless,  her  delicate  frame 
yet  slighter.  During  this  period  I  had  written,  I  should  say,  to 
my  uncle,  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  prolong  my  stay  at  Harro- 
gate, not  giving  any  reason;  but  such  was  his  tenderness 
towards  me,  that  in  a  few  days  I  heard  from  him,  giving  me  a 
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willing  permission,  and  only  charging  me  to  teke  care  of  myself, 
and  not  use  too  much  exertion  daring  the  hot  weather. 

One  sultry  evening  I  drew  near  ^e  farm.  The  windows  of 
their  parlour  were  open,  and  I  heard  voices  when  I  turned  the 
comer  of  the  house,  as  I  passed  the  first  window  (there  were  two 
windows  in  their  little  ground-floor  room).  I  saw  Lucy  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  when  I  had  knocked  at  their  door — the  house-door 
stood  always  ajar — she  was  gone,  and  I  saw  only  Mrs.  Clarke, 
turning  over  the  work-things  lying  on  the  table,  in  a  nervous 
and  purposeless  manner.  I  felt  by  instinct  that  a  conversation 
of  some  importance  was  coming  on,  in  which  I  should  be 
expected  to  say  what  was  my  object  in  paying  these  frequent 
visits.  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity.  My  uncle  had  several 
times  alluded  to  the  pleasant  possibility  of  my  bringing  home  a 
young  wife,  to  cheer  and  adorn  the  old  house  in  Ormond  Street. 
He  was  rich,  and  I  was  to  succeed  him,  and  had,  as  I  knew,  a 
fair  reputation  for  so  young  a  lawyer.  So  on  my  side  I  saw  no 
obstacle.  It  was  true  that  Lucy  was  shrouded  in  mystery ;  her 
name  (1  was  convinced  it  was  not  Clarke),  birth,  parentage,  and 
previous  life  were  unknown  to  me.  But  I  was  sure  of  her  goodness 
and  sweet  innocence,  and  although  I  knew  that  there  muBt  be 
something  painful  to.  be  told,  to  account  for  her  mournful  sad- 
ness, yet  I  was  willing  to  bear  my  share  in  her  grief,  whatever 
it  might  be. 

Mrs.  Clarke  began,  as  if  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to  plunge  into 
the  subject. 

"  We  have  thought,  sir — at  least  I  have  thought — that  you 
knew  very  little  of  us,  nor  we  of  you,  indeed ;  not  enough  to 
warrant  the  intimate  acquaintance  we  have  fallen  into.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  she  went  on,  nervously ;  "  I  am  but  a  plain 
kind  of  woman,  and  I  mean  to  use  no  rudeness ;  but  I  must  say 
straight  out  that  I — ^we — think  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to 
come  so  often  to  see  us.     She  is  very  unprotected,  and " 

"  Why  should  I  not  come  to  see  you,  dear  madam  ?"  asked  I, 
eagerly,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  explaining  myself.  "  I  come, 
I  own,  because  I  have  learnt  to  love  Mistress  Lucy,  and  wish  to 
teach  her  to  love  me." 

Mistress  Clarke  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

"  Don't,  sir — neither  love  her,  nor,  for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold 
sacred,  teach  her  to  love  you  I  If  I  am  too  late,  and  you  love 
her  abeady,  forget  her, — forget  these  last  few  weeks.  O  1  I  should 
never  have  allowed  you  to'  come !"  she  went  on  passionately ; 
"  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  We  are  forsaken  by  all,  except  the  great 
God,  and  even  He  permits  a  strange  and  evil  power  to  afflict  us 
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— what  am  I  to  do  I  Where  is  it  to  end  ?"  She  wrung  her 
hands  in  her  distress ;  then  she  turned  to  me  :  "  Go  away,  sir ! 
go  away,  before  you  learn  to  care  any  more  for  her.  I  ask  it  for 
your  own  sake — I  implore  I  You  have  been  good  and  kind,  to 
us,  and  we  shall  always  recollect  you  with  gratitude ;  but  go  away 
ilow,  and  neyer  come  back  to  cross  our  &tal  path  !" 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  said  I, "  I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  You  urge 
it  for  my  own  sake.    I  have  no  fear,  so  urged — nor  wish,  except 
to  hear  more — all.    I  cannot  have  seen  Mistress  Lucy  in  all  the 
intimacy  of  this  last  fortnight,  without  acknowledging  her  good- 
ness and  innocence ;  and  without  seeing — ^pardon  me,  TnnilftTiri — 
that  for  some  reason  yon  are  two  very  lonely  women,  in  some 
mysterious  sorrow  and  distress.    Now,  though  I  am  not  powerfdl 
myself,  yet  I  have  friends  who  are  so  wise  and  kind  tiiat  they 
may  be  said  to  possess  power.    Tell  me  some  particulars.   Why 
are  you  in  grief — what  is  your  secret — why  are  you  here  ?     I 
declare  solemnly  that  nothing  you  have  said  has  daunted  me  in 
my  wish  to  become  Lucy's  husband ;  nor  will  I  shrink  from  any 
difficulty  that,  as  such  an  aspirant,  I  may  have  to  encounter. 
You  say  you  are  friendless — ^why  cast  away  an  honest  friend  ?   I 
will  tell  you  of  people  to  whom  you  may  write,  and  who  will 
answer  any  questions  as  to  my  character  and  prospects.    I  do 
not  shun  inquiry." 

She  shook  her  head  again.  "  You  had  better  go  away,  sir.  You 
know  nothing  about  us." 

"  I  know  your  names,"  said  I,  "  and  I  have  heard  you  allude 
to  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  you  came,  which  I  happen 
to  know  as  a  wild  and  lonely  place.  There  are  so  few  people 
Hving  in  it  that,  if  I  chose  to  go  there,  I  could  easily  ascertain  all 
about  you;  but  I  would  rather  hear  it  from  yoursdf."  You  see 
I  wanted  to  pique  her  into  telling  me  something  definite. 

"  You  do  not  know  our  true  names,  sir,"  said  she,  hastily. 

Well,  I  may  have  conjectured  as  much.  But  tell  me,  then,  I 
conjure  you.  Give  me  your  reasons  for  distrusting  my  willing- 
ness to  stand  by  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  Mistress  Lucy." 

"  Oh,  what  can  I  do  ?"  exclaimed  she.  *'  If  I  am  turning  away 
a  true  friend,  as  he  says  ? — Stay  I"  coming  to  a  sudden  decision 
— "  I  will  tell  you  something — I  cannot  tell  you  all — ^you  would 
not  believe  it.  But,  perhaps,  I  .can  tell  you  enough  to  prevent 
your  going  on  in  your  hopeless  attachment.  I  am  not  Lucy'fl 
mother." 

"  So  I  conjectured,"  I  said.     "  Gk)  on." 

"  I  do  not  even  know  whether  she  is  the  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate child  of  her  father.    But  he  is  cruelly  turned  against  her; 
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and  her  mother  is  long  dead ;  and  for  a  terrible  reason,  she 
has  no  other  creature  to  keep  constant  to  her  but  me.  She- 
only  two  years  ago — such  a  darling  and  such  a  pride  in  her  father's 
house  !  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  mystery  that  might  happen  in  con- 
nection with  her  any  moment ;  and  then  you  would  go  away  like 
all  the  rest ;  and,  when  you  next  heard  her  name,  you  would 
loathe  her.  Others,  who  have  loved  her  longer,  have  done  so 
before  now.  My  poor  child  !  whom  neither  God  nor  man  has 
mercy  upon — or,  surely,  she  would  die  !" 

The  good  woman  was  stopped  by  her  crying.  I  confess,  I 
was  a  little  stunned  by  her  last  words ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
At  any  rate,  till  I  knew  definitely  what  was  this  Inysterious  stain 
upon  one  so  simple  and  pure,  as  Lucy  seemed,  I  would  not  desert 
her,  and  so  I  said ;  and  she  made  me  answer  :-^ 

"  If  you  are  daring  in  your  heart  to  think  harm  of  my  child, 
sir,  after  knowing  her  as  you  have  done,  you  are  no  good  man 
yourseK ;  but  I  am  so  foolish  and  helpless  in  my  great  sorrow, 
that  I  would  fain  hope  to  find  a  friend  in  you.  I  cannot  help 
trusting  that,  although  you  may  no  longer  feel  toward  her  as  a 
lover,  you  will  have  pity  upon  us ;  and  perhaps,  by  your  learning 
you  can  tell  us  where  to  go  for  aid." 

"  I  implore  you  to  tell  me  what  this  mystery  is,"' I  cried,  al- 
most maddened  by  this  suspense. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  she,  solemnly.  "  I  am  under  a  deep  vow  of 
secrecy.  If  you  are  to  be  told,  it  must  be  by  her."  She  left  the 
room,  and  I  remained  to  ponder  over  this  strange  interview. 
1  mechanically  turned  over  the  few  books,  and  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  at  the  time,  examined  the  tokens  of  Lucy's  frequent 
presence  in  that  room. 

When  I  got  home  at  night,  I  remembered  how  all  these  trifles 
spoke  of  a  pure  and  tender  heart  and  innocent  life.  Mistress 
Clarke  returned ;  she  had  been  crying  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is  as  I  feared  :  she  loves  you  so  much 
that  she  is  willing  to  run  the  fearful  risk  of  telling  you  all  her- 
self— she  acknowledges  it  is  but  a  poor  chance ;  but  your  sym- 
pathy will  be  a  balm,  if  you  give  it.  To-morrow,  come  here  at 
ten  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  you  hope  for  pity  in  your  hour  of 
agony,  repress  all  diow  of  fear  or  repagnance  you  may  feel  to- 
wards one  so  grievously  afflicted." 

I  half  smiled.  "  Have  no  fear,"  I  said.  It  seemed  too  absurd 
to  imagine  my  feeling  dislike  to  Lucy. 

"  Her  father  loved  her  well,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  yet  he  drove 
her  out  like  some  monstrous  tiling." 

Just  at  this  moment  came  a  peal  of  ringing  laughter  from  tho 
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garden.  It  was  Lnoy's  voice ;  it  sounded  as  if  she  were  stand* 
ing  just  on  one  side  of  the  open  casement — and  as  though  she 
were  suddenly  stirred  to  merriment — merriment  verging  on 
boisteronsness,  by  the  doings  or  sayings  of  some  other  person. 
I  can  scarcely  say  why,  but  the  sound  jarred  on  me  inexpressibly. 
She  knew  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  must  have  been 
at  least  aware  of  the  state  of  agitation  her  friend  was  in ;  she 
herself  usually  so  gentle  and  quiet.  I  half  rose  to  go  to  the 
window,  and  satisfy  my  instinctive  curiosity  as  to  what  had  pro- 
voked ihiB  burst  of  ill-timed  laughter ;  but  Mrs.  Clarke  threw 
her  whole  weight  and  power  upon  the  hand  with  which  she 
pressed  and  kept  me  down. 

"  For  God's  sake  I"  she  said,  white  and  trembling  all  over, 
**  sit  still ;  be  quiet.  Oh !  be  patient.  To-morrow  you  will 
know  all.  Leave  us,  for  we  are  all  sorely  aMcted.  Do  not  seek 
to  know  more  about  us." 

Again  that  laugh — so  musical  in  sound,  yet  so  discordant  to 
my  heart.  She  held  me  tight — tighter ;  without  positive  vio- 
lence I  could  not  have  risen.  I  was  sitting  with  my  back  to  the 
window,  but  I  felt  a  shadow  pass  between  the  sun's  warmth  and 
me,  and  a  strange  shudder  ran  through  my  frame.  In  a  minute 
or  two  she  released  me. 

"  Go,"  repeated  she.  "  Be  warned,  I  ask  you  once  more.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  stand  this  knowledge  that  you  seek.  If  I 
had  had  my  own  way,  Lucy  should  never  have  yielded,  and  pro- 
mised to  tell  you  all.    Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it  ?" 

"  I  am  firm  in  my  wish  to  know  aU.  I  return  at  ten  to- 
morrow morning,  and  then  expect  to  see  Mistress  Lucy  herself." 

I  turned  away;  having  my  own  suspicions,  I  confess,  as  to 
Mistress  Clarke's  sanity. 

Conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  hints,  and  uncomfortable 
thoughts  connected  with  that  strange  laughter,  filled  my  mind. 
I  could  hardly  sleep.  I  rose  early ;  and  long  before  the  hour  I 
had  appointed,  I  was  on  the  path  over  the  common  that  led  to 
the  old  farm-house  where  they  lodged.  I  suppose  that  Lucy 
had  passed  no  better  a  night  than  I ;  for  there  she  was  also, 
slowly  pacing  with  her  even  step,  her  eyes  bent  down,  her  whole 
look  most  saintly  and  pure.  She  started  when  I  came  close  to 
her,  and  grew  paler  as  I  reminded  her  of  my  appointment,  and 
spoke  with  something  of  the  impatience  of  obstacles  that,  seeing 
her  once  more,  had  called  up  a&esh  in  my  mind.  All  strange 
and  terrible  hints,  and  giddy  merriment  were  forgotten.  My 
heart  gave  forth  words  of  ^e,  and  my  tongue  uttered  them. 
Her  colour  went  and  came,  as  she  listened ;  but,  when  I  had 
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ended  my  passionate  speeches,  she  lifted  her  soft  eyes  to  me,  and 
said — 

"  But  you  know  that  yon  have  something  to  learn  abont  me 

yet.     I  only  want  to  say  this :  I  shall  not  think  less  of  you — 

less  well  of  you,  I  mean — if  you,  too.  Ml  away  from  me  when 

you  know  all.     Stop  I"  said  she,  as  if  fearing  another  burst  of 

mad  words.      "Listen  to  me.     My  father  is  a  man  of  great 

wealth.     I  never  knew  my  mother ;  she  must  have  died  when  I 

was  very  yonng.     When  first  I  remember  anything,  I  was  living 

in  a  great,  lonely  house,  with  my  dear  and  &ithfiil  Mistress 

Clarke.     My  fiEither,  even,  was  not  there;   he  was — ^he  is — a 

soldier,  and  his  duties  lie  abroad.     But  he  came  from  time  to 

time,  and  every  time  I  think  he  loved  me  more  and  more.     He 

brought  me  rarities  from  foreign  lands,  which  prove  to  me  now 

how  mucli  lie  must  have  thought  of  me  during  his  absences.     I 

con  sit  down  and  measure  the  depth  of  his  lost  love  now,  by  such 

standards  as  these.    I  never  thought  whether  he  loved  me  or 

not,  then  ;  it  was  so  natural,  that  it  was  like  the  air  I  breathed. 

Yet  he  was  an  angry  man  at  times,  even  then ;  but  never  with 

me.     He  was  very  reckless,  too  ;  and,  once  or  twice,  I  heard  a 

whisper  among  the  servants  that  a  doom  was  over  him,  and  that 

he  kaew  it,  and  tried  to  drown  his  knowledge  in  wild  activity, 

and  even  sometimes,  sir,  in  wine.     So  I  grew  up  in  this  grand 

mansion,  in  that  lonely  place.    Eveiything  around  me  seemed 

at  my  disposal,  and  I  think  every  one  loved  me ;  1  am  sure  I 

loved  them.     Till  about  two  years  ago — I  remember  it  well — 

my  father  had  come  to  England,  to  us ;  and  he  seemed  so  proud 

and  so  pleased  with  me  and  all  1  had  done.     And  one  day  his 

tongue  seemed  loosened  with  wine,  and  he  told  me  much  that  1 

had  not  known  till  then, — how  dearly  he  had  loved  my  mother, 

yet  how  his  wilfdl  usage  had  caused  her  death ;  and  then  he 

went  on  to  say  how  he  loved  me  better  than  any  creature  on 

earth,  and  how,  some  day,  he  hoped  to  take  me  to  foreign  places, 

for  that  he  could  hardly  bear  these  long  absences  from  his  only 

child.     Then  he  seemed  to  change  suddenly,  and  said,  in  a 

strange,  wild  way,  that  I  was  not  to  believe  what  he  said ;  that 

there  was  many  a  thing  he  loved  better — ^his  horse — his  dog — I 

know  not  what. 

"  And  'twas  only  the  next  morning  that,  when  I  came  into  his 
room  to  ask  his  blessing  as  was  my  wont,  he  received  me  with 
fierce  and  angry  words.  *  Why  had  I,*  ^o  he  asked,  *  been  de- 
lighting myself  in  such  wanton  mischief — dancing  over  the 
tender  plants  in  the  flower-beds,  all  set  with  the  famous  Dutch 
bulbs  he  had  brought  from  Holland  ?'     I  had  never  been  out  of 
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doors  that  morning,  sir,  and  I  could  not  oonoeiye  what  lie  meant, 
and  so  I  said ;  and  then  he  swore  at  me  for  a  liar,  and  said  I 
was  of  no  true  blood,  for  he  had  seen  me  doing  all  that  mischief 
himself— with  his  own  eyes.  What  conld  I  say  ?  He  would 
not  listen  to  me,  and  even  my  tears  seemed  only  to  irritate  him. 
That  day  was  the  beginning  of  my  great  sorrows.  Not  long 
alter,  he  reproached  me  for  my  nndne  familiarity — all  unbecom- 
ing a  gentlewoman— with  his  gtooms.  I  had  been  in  the  stable- 
ya^,  laughing  and  talking,  he  said.  Now,  sir,  I  am  something 
of  a  coward  by  nature,  and  I  had  always  dreaded  horses ;  be- 
sides that,  my  father's  servants — ^those  whom  he  brought  with 
him  from  foreign  parts — ^were  wild  fellows,  whom  I  bad  always 
avoided,  and  to  whom  I  had  never  spoken,  except  as  a  lady  must 
needs  from  time  to  time  speak  to  her  &tiier's  people.  Yet  my 
father  called  me  by  names  of  which  I  hardly  know  the  meaning, 
but  my  heart  told  me  they  were  snch  as  shame  any  modest 
woman ;  and  from  that  day  he  tnmed  qnite  against  me ; — ^nay, 
sir,  not  many  weeks  afker  that,  he  came  in  with  a  riding^whip  in 
his  hand ;  and,  accusing  me  harshly  of  evil  doings,  of  which  I 
knew  no  more  than  you,  sir,  he  was  about  to  stiSke  me,  and  I, 
all  in  bewildering  tears,  was  ready  to  take  his  stripes  as  great 
kindness  compared  to  his  harder  words,  when  suddenly  he 
stopped  his  arm  mid-way,  gasped  and  staggered,  crying  out, 
*  The  cnrse — ^the  curse  I'  I  looked  up  in  terror.  In  the  great 
mirror  opposite  I  saw  myself,  and  right  behind,  another  wicked, 
fearful  se&,  so  like  me  that  my  soul  seemed  to  quiver  within  me, 
as  though  not  knowing  to  which  similitude  of  body  it  belonged. 
My  &ther  saw  my  double  at  the  same  moment,  either  in  its 
dreadful  reality,  whatever  that  might  be,  or  in  the  scarcely  less 
terrible  reflection  in  the  mirror ;  but  what  came  of  it  at  that 
moment  I  cannot  say,  for  I  suddenly  swooned  away ;  and  when 
I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  in  my  bed,  and  my  faithful  Clarke 
sitting  by  me.  I  was  in  my  bed  for  days ;  and  even  while  I  lay 
there  my  double  was  seen  by  all,  flitting  about  the  house  and 
gardens,  always  about  some  mischievous  or  detestable  work. 
What  wonder  that  every  one  shrank  from  me  in  dread — that  my 
father  drove  me  forth  at  length,  when  the  disgrace  of  which  I 
was  the  cause  was  past  his  patience  to  bear.  Mistress  Clarke 
came  with  me  ;  and  here  we  try  to  live  such  a  life  of  piety  and 
prayer  as  may  in  time  set  me  free  from  the  curse." 

All  the  time  she  had  been  speaking,  I  had  been  weighing  her 
story  in  my  mind.  I  had  hiUierto  put  cases  of  witchcraft  on 
one  side,  as  mere  superstitions ;  and  my  uncle  and  I  had  had 
many  an  argument,  he  supporting  himself  by  the  opinion  of  hifl 
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good  Mend  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Tet  this  sounded  like  the  tale 
of  one  bewitched ;  or  was  it  merely  the  effect  of  a  life  of  extreme 
Beclnsion  telling  on  the  nerves  of  a  sensitiye  girl  ?  My  scepti- 
dsm  inclined  me  to  the  latter  belief,  and  when  she  paused  I 
said : 

"I  &ncy  thiat  some  physician  could  have   disabused  your 

&ther  of  his  belief  in  visions " 

Just  at  that  instant,  standing  as  I  was  opposite  to  her  in  the 
fall  and  perfect  morning  light,  I  saw  behind  her  another  figure 
— a  g^iastly  resemblance,  complete  in  likeness,  so  far  as  form  and 
feature  and  minutest  touch  of  dress  could  go,  but  with  a  loath- 
some demon  soul  looking  out  of  the  gray  eyes,  tiiat  were  in 
turns  mocking  and  voluptuous.  My  heart  stood  stiU  within  me ; 
every  hair  rose  up  erect ;  my  flesh  crept  with  horror.  I  could 
not  see  the  grave  and  tender  Lucy — my  eyes  were  fiEiScinated  by 
the  creature  beyond.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  put  out  my  hand 
to  clutcli  it ;  I  grasped  nothing  but  empty  air,  and  my  ^ole 
blood  curdled  to  ice.  For  a  moment  I  could  not  see ;  then  my 
sight  came  back,  and  I  saw  Lucy  standing  before  me,  alone, 
deathly  pale,  and,  I  could  have  femcied,  ahnost,  shrunk  in  size. 
*'  It  has  been  near  me  ?'*  she  said,  as  if  asking  a  question. 
The  sound  seemed  taken  out  of  her  voice ;  it  was  husky  as 
the  notes  on  an  old  harpsichord  when  the  strings  have  ceased  to 
vibrate.  She  read  her  answer  in  my  face,  I  suppose,  for  I  could 
not  speak.  Her  look  t^s  one  of  intense  fear,  but  that  died  away 
into  an  aspect  of  most  humble  patience.  At  length  she  seemed 
to  force  herself  to  &ce  behind  and  around  her :  she  saw  the 
purple  moors,  the  blue  distant  hills,  quivering  in  the  sunlight, 
but  nothing  else. 

**  Will  you  take  me  home  ?"  she  said,  meekly. 
I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  silently  through  the  bud«- 
ding  heather — ^we  dared  not  speak ;  for  we  could  not  tell  but 
that  the  dread  creature  was  listening,  although  unseen, — but  that 
rr  might  appear  and  push  us  asunder.  I  never  loved  her  more 
fondly  than  now  when — ^and  that  was  the  unspeakable  misery — 
the  idea  of  her  was  becoming  so  inextricably  blended  with  the 
shuddering  thought  of  it.  She  seemed  to  understand  what  I 
must  be  feeling.  She  let  go  my  hand,  which  she  had  kept 
clasped  until  then,  when  we  reached  the  garden  gate,  and  went 
forwards  to  meet  her  anxious  Mend,  who  was  standing  by  the 
window  looking  for  her.  I  could  not  enter  the  house  :  I  needed 
silence,  society,  leisure,  change — I  knew  not  what — ^to  shake  off 
the  sensation  of  that  creature's  presence.  Yet  I  lingered  about 
the  garden — ^I  hardly  know  why ;  I  partly  suppose,  because  I 
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feared  to  encounter  the  resemblance  again  on  the  solitary 
common,  where  it  had  vanished,  and  partly  from  a  feeling  of  in- 
expressible compassion  for  Lucy,  tn  a  few  minutes  Mistress 
Clarke  came  forth  and  joined  me.  We  walked  some  paces  in 
silence. 

*'  Ton  know  all  now,"  said  she,  solemnly. 

**  I  saw  IT,"  said  I,  below  my  breath. 

"  And  you  shrink  from  us,  now,"  she  said,  with  a  hopelessness 
which  stirred  up  all  that  was  brave  or  good  in  me. 

"  Not  a  whit,''  said  I.  "  Human  fle^  shrinks  from  encounter 
with  the  powers  of  darkness :  and,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
me,  the  pure  and  holy  Lucy  is  their  victim." 

"  The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  upon  the  children," 
she  said. 

"  Who  is  her  father  ?"  asked  I.  "  Knowing  as  much  as  1  do, 
I  may  surely  know  more — ^know  alL  Tell  me,  I  entreat  yon, 
madam,  all  tibat  you  can  coigectilre  respecting  this  demoniac 
persecution  of  one  so  good." 

*<  I  will ;  but  not  now.  I  must  go  to  Lucy  now.  Come  this 
afternoon,  I  will  see  you  alone ;  and  oh,  sir !  I  will  trust  that 
you  may  yet  find  some  way  to  help  us  in  our  sore  trouble  !" 

I  was  miserably  exhausted  by  the  swooning  affiight  which 
had  taken  possession  of  me.    When  I  reached  the  inn,  I  stag- 
gered in  like  one  overcome  by  wine.     I  went  to  my  own  private 
room.     It  was  some  time  before  I  saw  that  the  weekly  post  had 
come  in,  and  brought  me  my  letters.    There  was  one  from  my 
uncle,  one  from  my  home  in  Devonshire,  and  one,  re-directed 
over  the  first  address,  sealed  with  a  great  coat  of  arms.     It  was 
from  Sir  Philip  Tempest :  my  letter  of  inquiry  respecting  Maiy 
Fitzgerald  had  reached  him  at  Li^ge,  where  it  so  happened  tliat 
the  Count  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  was  quartered  at  the  veiy 
time.    He  remembered  his  wife's  beautiful  attendant ;  she  had 
had  high  words  with  the  deceased  countess,  respecting  her  inter- 
course with  an  English  gentleman  of  good  standing,  who  was 
also  in  the  foreign  service.    The  countess  augured  evil  of  his 
intentions ;  while  Mary,  proud  and  vehement,  asserted  that  he 
would  soon  marry  her,  and  resented  her  mistress's  warnings  as 
an  insult.     The  consequence  was,  that  she  had  left  Madame  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne's  service,  and,  as  the  Count  believed,  had 
gone  to  live  with  the  Englishman ;  whether  he  had  married  her, 
or  not,  he  could  not  say.     "  But,"  added  Sir  Philip  Tempest^ 
''  you  may  easily  hear  what  particulars  you  wish  to  know  re- 
specting Mary  Fitzgerald  from  the  Englishman  himself,  if,  as  I 
suspect,  he  is  no  other  than  my  neighbour  and  former  acqoain* 
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tance,  Mr.  Gisbome,  of  SMpford  Hall,  in  the  West  Biding.  I 
am  led  to  the  helief  that  he  is  no  other,  by  several  small  par- 
ticnlars,  none  of  which  are  in  themselves  conclusive,  but  which, 
taken  together,  furnish  a  mass  of  presmnptive  evidence.  As 
fjEur  as  I  could  make  out  from  the  Count's  foreign  pronimcia- 
tion,  Gisbome  wad  the  name  of  the  Englishman :  I  know  that 
Gisbome  of  Skipford  was  abroad  and  in  the  foreign  service  at 
that  time — be  was  a  likely  fellow  enough  for  such  an  exploit, 
and,  above  all,  certain  expressions  recur  to  my  mind  which  he 
used  in  reference  to  old  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  of  Coldholme,  whom 
he  once  encountered  while  staying  with  me  at  Starkey  Manor- 
house.  I  remember  that  the  meeting  seemed  to  have  produced 
some  extraordinaiy  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  though  he  had 
suddenly  discovered  some  connection  which  she  might  have  had 
with  bis  previous  life.  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of 
any  further  service  to  you.  Your  uncle  once  rendered  me  a 
good  turn,  and  I  will  gladly  repay  it,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  his 
nephew." 

I  was  now  apparently  close  on  the  discovery  which  I  had 
striven  so  many  months  to  attain.  But  success  had  lost  its 
zest.  I  put  my  letters  down,  and  seemed  to  forget  them  all  in 
thinking  of  the  morning  I  had  passed  that  very  day.  Nothing 
was  real  but  the  unreal  presence,  which  had  come  like  an  evil 
blast  across  my  bodily  eyes,  and  burnt  itself  down  upon  my 
brain.  Dinner  came,  and  went  away  untouched.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  farm-house.  I  found  Mistress 
Clarke  alone,  and  I  was  glad  and  relieved.  She  was  evidently 
prepared  to  tell  me  all  I  might  wish  to  hear. 

"  You  asked  me  for  Mistress  Lucy's  true  name ;  it  is  Gis- 
bome," she  began. 

"  Not  Gisbome  of  Skipford  ?"  I  exclaimed,  breathless  with 
anticipation. 

"The  same,"  said  she,  quietly,  not  regarding  my  manner. 
"  Her  father  is  a  man  of  note ;  although,  being  a  Boman 
Catholic,  he  cannot  take  that  rank  in  this  country  to  which  his 
station  entitles  him.  The  consequence  is  that  he  lives  much 
abroad — has  been  a  soldier,  I  am  told." 

"  And  Lucy's  mother  ?"  I  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  never  knew  her,"  said  she.  "  Lucy 
was  about  three  years  old  when  I  was  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
her.     Her  mother  was  dead." 

"But  you  know  her  name? — you  can  tell  if  it  was  Mary 
Fitzgerald?" 

She  looked  astonished.     "  That  was  her  name.     But,  sir,  how 
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came  yon  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it  ?  It  was  a  mystery 
to  the  whole  household  at  SMpford  Court.  She  was  some 
beautiful  young  wt)man  whom  he  lured  away  from  her  protectors 
while  he  was  abroad.  I  have  heard  said  he  practised  some 
terrible  deceit  upon  her,  and  when  she  came  to  know  it,  she 
was  neither  to  have  nor  to  hold,  but  rushed  off  from  his  very 
anns,  and  threw  herself  into  a  rapid  stream  and  was  drowned. 
It  stung  him  deep  with  remorse,  but  I  used  to  think  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mother's  cruel  death  made  him  loye  the  child  yet 
dearer.*' 

I  told  her,  as  briefly  as  might  be,  of  my  researches  aftei:  the 
descendant  and  heir  of  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildoon,  and  added— 
something  of  my  old  lawyer  spirit  returning  into  me  for  the 
moment — ^that  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  we  should  prove  Lucy  to 
be  by  right  possessed  of  large  estates  in  Ireland. 

No  fluish  came  over  her  gray  face ;  no  light  into  her  eyes. 
**  And  what  is  all  the  weal&  in  the  whole  world  to  that  poor 
girl  ?"  she  said.  ''  It  will  not  free  her  from  the  ghastly  be- 
witchment which  persecutes  her.  As  for  money,  what  a  pitiM 
thing  it  is  I  it  cannot  touch  her." 

"  No  more  can  the  Eyil  Creature  harm  her,"  I  said.  "  Her 
holy  nature  dwells  apart,  and  cannot  be  defiled  or  stained  by 
all  the  devilish  arts  in  the  whole  world." 

<<  True  I  but  it  is  a  cruel  fate  to  know  that  all  shrink  from  her, 
sooner  or  later,  as  from  one  possessed— accursed." 

'*  How  came  it  to  pass  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Nay,  I  know  not.  Old  rumours  there  are,  that  were  bruited 
through  the  household  at  Skipford." 

"  Tell  me,"  I  demanded. 

"  They  came  from  servants,  who  would  fain  account  for  every- 
thing. They  say  that,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Gisbome  killed  a 
dog  belonging  to  an  old  witch  at  Coldholme ;  that  she  cursed, 
witii  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  curse,  the  creature,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  he  should  love  best ;  and  that  it  struck  so 
deeply  into  his  heart  that  for  years  he  kept  himself  aloof  from 
any  temptation  to  love  aught.  But  who  could  help  loving  Lucy  ?*' 

"  You  never  heard  the  witch's  name  ?"  I  gasped. 

"  Yes — they  called  her  Bridget ;  they  said  he  would  never 
go  near  the  spot  again  for  terror  of  her.  Yet  he  was  a  brave 
man  I" 

"  Listen,"  said  I,  taking  hold  of  her  arm,  the  better  to  arrest 
her  fall  attention ;  "  if  wluit  I  suspect  holds  true,  that  man  stole 
Bridget's  only  child — the  very  Mary  Fitzgerald  who  was  Luc/fl 
mother ;  if  so,  Bridget  cursed  him  in  ignorance  of  the  deeper 
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wrong  lie  liad  done  ber.  To  this  bonr  she  yearns  after  her  lost 
child,  and  questions  the  saints  whether  she  be  liying  or  not. 
The  roots  of  that  curse  lie  deeper  than  sho  knows :  ^e  unwit- 
tingly banned  him  for  a  deeper  guilt  than  that  of  killing  a  dumb 
beast.  Tbe  sins  of  the  fathers  are  indeed  visited  upon  the 
children." 

"  But,"  said  Mistress  Clarke,  eagerly,  *^  she  would  never  let 
evil  rest  on  ber  own  grandchild  ?  Surely,  sir,  if  what  you  say 
be  true,  there  are  hopes  for  Lucy.  Let  us  go — go  at  once, 
and  tell  this  fearful  woman  all  that  you  suspect,  and  beseech 
her  to  take  off  the  spell  she  has  put  upon  her  innocent  grand- 
child." 

It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  that  something  like  this  was  the  best 
course  we  could  pursue.  But  first  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
more  than  what  mere  rumour  or  careless  hearsay  could  tell.  My 
thoughts  turned  to  my  uncle — he  could  advise  me  wisely — he 
ought  to  know  all.  I  resolved  to  go  to  him  without  delay ;  but 
I  did  not  choose  to  tell  Mistress  Clarke  of  all  the  visionary 
plans  that  flitted  through  my  mind.  I  simply  declared  my 
intention  of  proceeding  straight  to  London  on  Lucy's  af&irs. 
I  bade  her  believe  that  my  interest  on  the  young  lady's  behalf 
was  greater  than  ever,  and  that  my  whole  time  should  be  given 
up  to  her  cause.  I  saw  that  Mistress  Clarke  distrusted  me, 
because  my  mind  was  too  full  of  thoughts  for  my  words  to  flow 
freely.  She  sighed  and  shook  her  head,  and  said,  "  Well,  it  is 
all  right  I"  in  such  a  tone  that  it  was  an  implied  reproach.  But 
I  was  firm  and  constant  in  my  heart,  and  I  took  confidence  irom 
that. 

I  rode  to  London.  I  rode  long  days  drawn  out  into  the  lovely 
summer  nights  :  I  could  not  rest.  I  reached  London.  I  told 
my  uncle  dl,  though  in  the  stir  of  the  great  city  the  horror  had 
faded  away,  and  I  could  hardly  imagine  that  he  would  believe 
the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  fearful  double  of  Lucy  which  I 
had  seen  on  Ihe  lonely  moor-side.  But  my  uncle  had  lived 
Toosaij  years,  and  learnt  many  things ;  and,  in  the  deep  secrets 
of  fEunily  histoiy  that  had  been  confided  to  him,  he  had  heard  of 
cases  of  innocent  people  bewitched  and  taken  possession  of  by 
evil  spirits  yet  more  fearful  than  Lucy's.  For,  as  he  said,  to 
judge  from  aU  I  told  him,  that  resemblance  had  no  power  over 
her — she  was  too  pure  and  good  to  be  tainted  by  its  evil,  haunt- 
ing presence.  It  had,  in  all  probability,  so  my  uncle  conceived, 
tried  to  suggest  wicked  thoughts  and  to  tempt  to  wicked  actions ; 
but  she,  in  her  saintly  maidenhood,  had  passed  on  undefiled  }jf 
evil  thought  or  deed.    It  could  not  touch  her  soul :  but  true,  it 
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set  her  apart  from  all  sweet  loye  or  common  human  intercoxirge. 
My  uncle  threw  himself  with  an  energy  more  like  six-and-twenty 
than  sixty  into  the  consideration  of  Ihe  whole  case.  He  nnder- 
took  the  preying  Lucy's  descent,  and  yolunteered  to  go  and  find 
out  Mr.  Gisbome,  and  obtain,  firstly,  the  legal  proofs  of  her 
descent  firom  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Kildoon,  and,  secondly,  to  try 
and  hear  all  that  he  could  respecting  the  working  of  the  curse, 
and  whether  any  and  what  means  had  been  taken  to  exorcise 
that  terrible  appearance.  For  he  told  me  of  instances  where, 
by  prayers  and  long  feuating,  the  eyil  possessor  had  been  driyen 
forUi  with  howling  and  many  cries  from  the  body  which  it  had 
come  to  inhabit ;  he  spoke  of  those  strange  New  England  cases 
which  had  happened  not  so  long  before  ;  of  Mr.  Defoe,  who  had 
written  a  book,  wherein  he  had  named  many  modes  of  sub- 
duing apparitions,  and  sending  them  back  whence  they  came ; 
and,  lastly,  he  spoke  low  of  dreadful  ways  of  compelling  witches 
to  undo  their  witchcraft.  But  I  could  not  endure  to  hear  of 
those  tortures  and  burnings.  I  said  that  Bridget  was  rather  a 
wild  and  sayage  woman  thaii  a  malignant  witch ;  and,  aboye  all, 
that  Lucy  was  of  her  kith  and  kin ;  and  that,  in  putting  her  to 
the  trial,  by  water  or  by  fire,  we  should  be  torturing — it  might 
be  to  the  death — the  ancestress  of  her  we  sought  to  redeem. 

My  uncle  thought  awhile,  and  then  said,  that  in  this  last 
matter  I  was  right — at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  tried,  with  liis 
consent,  till  all  other  modes  of  remedy  had  faEoled ;  and  he 
assented  to  my  proposal  that  I  should  go  myself  and  see  Bridget, 
and  tell  her  all. 

Li  accordance  with  this,  I  went  down  once  more  to  the  way- 
side inn  near  Coldholme.  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arriyed 
there ;  and,  while  I  supped,  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  more 
particulars  as  to  Bridget's  ways.  Solitary  and  sayage  had  been 
her  life  for  many  years.  Wild  and  despotic  were  her  words  and 
manner  to  those  few  people  who  came  across  her  path.  The 
country-folk  did  her  imperious  bidding,  because  they  feared  to 
disobey.  If  they  pleased  her,  they  prospered ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  neglected  or  trayersed  her  behests,  misfortune,  small 
or  great,  fell  on  them  and  theirs.  It  was  not  detestation  so  mach 
as  an  indefinable  terror  that  she  excited. 

In  the  morning  I  went  to  see  her.  She  was  standing  on  the 
green  outside  her  cottage,  and  receiyed  me  with  the  sullen 
grandeur  of  a  throneless  queen.  I  read  in  her  face  that  she 
recognized  me,  and  that  I  was  not  unwelcome ;  but  she  stood 
silent  till  I  had  opened  my  errand. 

"I  haye  news  of  your  daughter/'  said  I,  resolyed  to  speak 
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fitraiglit  to  all  tliat  I  knew  she  felt  of  love,  and  not  to  spare 
her.     "She  is  dead!" 

The  stem  figure  scarcely  trembled,  but  her  hand  sought  the 
support  of  the  door-post. 

"  I  knew  that  she  was  dead,"  said  she,  deep  and  low,  and  then 
was  silent  for  an  instant.  "  Mj  tears  that  should  have  flowed 
for  her  were  burnt  up  long  years  ago.  Young  man,  tell  me 
about  her." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  I,  haYing  a  strange  power  given  me  of  con- 
fronting one,  whom,  neyertheless,  in  my  secret  soul  I  dreaded. 

"  You  had  once  a  little  dog,"  I  continued.  The  words  called 
out  in  her  more  show  of  emotion  than  the  intelligence  of  her 
daughter's  death.     She  broke  in  upon  my  speech : — 

"  I  had  !  It  was  hers — the  last  thing  I  had  of  hers—and  it 
was  shot  for  wantonness  I  It  died  in  my  arms.  The  man  who 
killed  that  dog  rues  it  to  this  day.  For  tiiat  dumb  beast's  blood, 
his  best-beloYed  stands  accursed." 

Her  eyes  distended,  as  if  she  were  in  a  trance  and  saw  the 
working  of  her  curse.     Again  I  spoke : — 

"  O,  woman  !"  I  said,  **  that  best-beloved,  standing  accursed 
before  men,  is  your  dead  daughter's  child." 

The  life,  the  energy,  the  passion,  came  back  to  the  eyes  with 
which  she  pierced  through  me,  to  see  if  I  spoke  truth ;  then, 
without  another  question  or  word,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  with  fearfdl  vehemence,  and  clutched  at  the  innocent 
daisies  with  convulsed  hands. 

"  Bone  of  my  bone !  flesh  of  my  flesh  I  have  I  cursed  thee — 
and  art  thou  accursed  ?" 

So  she  moaned,  as  she  lay  prostrate  in  her  great  agony.  I 
stood  aghast  at  my  own  work.  She  did  not  hear  my  broken 
sentences  ;  she  asked  no  more,  but  the  dumb  confirmation  which 
my  sad  looks  had  given  that  one  fact,  that  her  curse  rested  on 
her  own  daughter's  child.  The  fear  grew  on  me  lest  she  should 
die  in  her  strife  of  body  and  soul ;  and  then  might  not  Lucy 
remain  under  the  spell  as  long  as  she  lived  ? 

Even  at  this  moment,  I  saw  Lucy  coming  through  the  wood- 
land path  that  led  to  Bridget's  cottage ;  Mistress  Clarke  was 
with  her :  I  felt  at  my  heart  that  it  was  she,  by  the  balmy  peace 
which  the  look  of  her  sent  over  me,  as  she  slowly  advanced,  a 
glad  surprise  shining  out  of  her  soft  quiet  eyes.  That  was  as  her 
gaze  met  mine.  As  her  looks  fell  on  the  woman  lying  stiff, 
convulsed  on  the  earth,  they  became  ftdl  of  tender  pity ;  and 
she  came  forward  to  tiy  and  lift  her  up.  Seating  herself  on 
the  tur^  she  took  Bridget's  head  into  her  lap ;  and,  with  gentle 
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tonobes,  she  arranged  the  disheyelled  gray  hair  streaming  thick 
and  wild  firom  beneath  her  mutch. 

"  God  help  her  1"  murmured  Lucy.     "  How  she  suffers  I" 

At  her  desire  we  sought  for  water ;  but  when  we  returned, 
Bridget  had  recovered  her  wandering  senses,  and  was  kneeling 
with  clasped  hands  before  Lucy,  gazing  at  that  sweet  sad 
&ce  as  though  her  troubled  nature  drank  in  health  and  peace 
from  every  moment's  contemplation.  A  faint  tinge  on  Lucy's 
pale  cheeks  showed  me  that  she  was  awaie  of  our  retnm ;  other- 
wise it  appeared  as  if  she  was  conscious  of  her  influence  for 
good  over  the  passionate  and  troubled  woman  kneeling  before 
her,  and  would  not  wiQingly  avert  her  grave  and  loving  eyes 
from  that  wrinkled  and  careworn*  countenance. 

Suddenly — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye — ^the  creature  appeared, 
there,  behind  Lucy ;  fearfolly  the  same  as  to  outward  semblance, 
but  kneeling  exactly  as  Bridget  knelt,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  jesting  mimicry  as  Bridget  clasped  hers  in  her  ecstasy  that 
was  deepening  into  a  prayer.  Mistress  Clarke  cried  out- 
Bridget  arose  slowly,  her  gaze  fixed  on  the  creature  beyond : 
drawing  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound,  never  moving  her 
terrible  eyes,  that  were  steady  as  stone,  she  made  a  dart  at  the 
phantom,  and  caught,  as  I  had  done,  a  mere  handful  of  empty 
air.  We  saw  no  more  of  the  creature — ^it  vanished  as  suddenly 
as  it  came,  but  Bridget  looked  slowly  on,  as  if  watching  some 
receding  form.  Lucy  sat  still,  white,  trembling,  drooping— 1 
think  she  would  have  swooned  if  I  had  not  been  &ere  to  uphold 
her.  While  I  was  attending  to  her,  Bridget  passed  us,  without 
a  word  to  any  one,  and,  entering  her  cottage,  she  barred  herself 
in,  and  left  us  without. 

All  our  endeavours  were  now  directed  to  get  Lucy  back  to 
the  house  where  she  had  tarried  the  night  before.  Mistress 
Clarke  told  me  that,  not  hearing  from  me  (some  letter  must 
have  miscarried),  she  had  grown  impatient  and  despairing, 
and  had  urged  Lucy  to  the  enterprise  of  coming  to  seek  her 
grandmother ;  not  telling  her,  indeed,  of  the  dread  reputation 
she  possessed,  or  how  we  suspected  her  of  having  so  fearfttlly 
blighted  that  innocent  girl ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  hoping  much 
from  the  mysterious  stirring  of  blood,  which  Mistress  Clarke 
trusted  in  for  the  removal  of  the  curse.  They  had  come,  by 
a  different  route  from  that  which  I  had  taken,  to  a  village  inn 
not  far  from  Coldholme,  only  the  night  before.  This  was  the 
first  interview  between  ancestress  and  descendant. 

All  through  the  sultry  noon  I  wandered  along  the  tangled 
brush-wood  of  the  old  neglected  forest,  thinking  where  to  turn 
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for  remedy  in  a  matter  bo  complicated  and  mysteiions.  Meet- 
ing a  conntrymBn,  I  asked  my  Tvay  to  tibe  nearest  clergyman, 
and  went,  hoping  to  obtain  some  comisel  from  him.  But  he 
proved  to  be  a  coarse  and  common-minded  man,  giving  no  time 
or  attention  to  the  intricacies  of  a  case,  bnt  dashing  out  a  strong 
opinion  involving  immediate  action.  For  instance,  as  soon  as 
I  named  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  he  exclaimed : — 

"  The  Goldholme  witch  I  the  Irish  papist  I  I'd  have  had  her 
ducked  long  since  but  for  that  other  papist,  Sir  Philip  Tempest. 
He  has  had  to  threaten  honest  folk  about  here  over  and  over 
again,  or  they^d  have  had  her  up  before  the  justices  for  her  black 
doings.  And  it's  the  law  of  the  land  that  witches  should  be 
burnt !  Ay,  and  of  Scripture,  too,  sir !  Yet  you  see  a  papist, 
if  he's  a  rich  squire,  can  overrule  both  law  and  Scripture.  I'd 
carry  a  £ftggot  myself  to  rid  the  country  of  her  I" 

Such  a  one  could  give  me  no  help.     I  rather  drew  back  what 

I  had  already  said ;  and  tried  to  make  the  parson  forget  it,  by 

treating  him  to  several  pots  of  beer,  in  the  village  inn,  to  which 

we  had  adjourned  for  our  conference  at  his  suggestion.     I  left 

him  as  soon  as  J  could,  and  returned  to  Goldholme,  shaping  my 

way  past  deserted  Starkey  Manor-house,  and  coming  upon  it  by 

the  back.     At  that  side  were  the  oblong  remains  of  the  old 

moat,  the  waters  of '  which  lay  placid  and  motionless  under  the 

crimson  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  with  the  forest-trees  lying 

straight  along  each  side,  and  their  deep-green  foliage  mirrored 

to  blackness  in  the  burnished  surfstce  of  the  moat  below — and 

the  broken  sun-dial  at  the  end  nearest  the  hall — and  the  heron, 

standing  on  one  leg  at  the  water's  edge,  lazily  looking  down  for 

fish — the  lonely  and  desolate  house  scarce  needed  the  broken 

windows,  the  weeds  on  the  door-sill,  the  broken  shutter  softly 

flapping  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight  breeze,  to  fill  up  the  picture 

of  desertion  and  decay.    I  lingered  about  the  place  until  the 

growing  darkness  warned  me  on.    And  then  I  passed  along  the 

path,  cut  by  the  orders  of  the  last  lady  of  Starkey  Manor-House, 

that  led  me  to  Bridget's  cottage.    I  resolved  at  once  to  see  her ; 

and,  in  spite  of  closed  doors — it  might  be  of  resolved  will — she 

should  see  me.    So  I  knocked  at  her  door,  gently,  loudly, 

fiercely.     I  shook  it  so  vehemently  that  a  length  the  old  hinges 

gave  way,  and  with  a  crash  it  fell  inwards,  leaving  me  suddenly 

teuae  to  face  with  Bridget — ^I,  red,  heated,  agitated  with  my  so 

long  baffled  efforts — she,  stiff  as  any  stone,  standing  right  facing 

me,  her  eyes  dilated  with  terror,  her  ashen  lips  trembling,  but 

her  body  motionless.    In  her  hands  she  held  her  crucifix,  as  if 

by  that  holy  symbol  she  sought  to  oppose  my  entrance.     At 
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sight  of  me,  her  whole  frame  relaxed,  and  she  sank  back  upon  a 
chair.  Some  mighty  tension  had  given  way.  Still  her  eyes 
looked  fearfully  into  the  gloom  of  the  outer  air,  made  more 
opaque  by  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  inside,  which  she  had 
pla<^  before  the  picture  of  the  Virgin. 

"  Is  she  there  ?"  asked  Bridget,  hoarsely. 

"  No  I     Who  ?    I  am  alone.    You  remember  me." 

"Yes,"  replied  she,  still  terror  stricken.  "But  she — ^that 
creature — ^has  been  looking  in  upon  me  through  that  window  all 
day  long.  I  closed  it  up  with  my  shawl ;  and  then  I  saw  her 
feet  below  the  door,  as  long  as  it  was  light,  and  I  knew  she 
heard  my  very  breathing — nay,  worse,  my  very  prayers ;  and 
I  could  not  pray,  for  her  listening  choked  the  words  ere  they 
rose  to  my  lips.  Tell  me,  who  is  she  ? — what  means  that  double 
girl  I  saw  this  morning?  One  had  a  look  of  my  dead  Mary; 
but  the  other  curdled  my  blood,  and  yet  it  was  the  same  I" 

She  had  taken  hold  of  my  arm,  as  if  to  secure  herself  some 
human  companionship.  She  shook  all  over  with  the  slight, 
never-ceasing  tremor  of  intense  terror.  I  told  her  my  tale  as  I 
have  told  it  you,  sparing  none  of  the  details. 

How  Mistress  Clarke  had  informed  me  that  the  resemblance 
had  driven  Lucy  forth  firom  her  father's  house — how  I  had 
disbelieved,  until,  with  mine  own  eyes,  I  had  seen  another  Lucy 
standing  behind  my  Lucy,  the  same  in  form  and  feature,  but 
with  the  demon-soul  loolong  out  of  the  eyes.  I  told  her  all,  I 
say,  believing  that  she— whose  curse  was  working  so  upon  the 
life  of  her  innocent  grandchild — was  the  only  person  who  could 
find  the  remedy  and  the  redemption.  When  I  had  done,  she  sat 
silent  for  many  minutes. 

"  You  love  Mary's  child  ?"  slie  asked. 

"  I  do,  in  spite  of  the  fearful  working  of  the.curse — I  love  her. 
Yet  I  shrink  from  her  ever  since  that  day  on  the  moor-side. 
And  men  must  shrink  firom  one  so  accompanied ;  friends  and 
lovers  must  stand  afar  off.  Oh,  Bridget  Fitzgerald  I  loosen  the 
curse !     Set  her  free  V* 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

I  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea  that  her  presence  was  needed,  in 
order  that,  by  some  strange  prayer  or  exorcism,  the  spell  might 
be  reversed. 

"  I  will  go  and  bring  her  to  you,"  I  exclaimed.  But  Bridget 
tightened  her  hold  upon  my  arm. 

"  Not  so,"  said  she,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  It  would  kill 
me  to  see  her  again  as  I  saw  her  this  morning.  And  I  must 
live  till  I  have  worked  my  work.     Leave  me  1"  said  she,  sud- 
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deDly,  and  again  taking  np  the  cross.  "  I  defy  the  demon  I  liaye 
called  np.     Leave  me  to  wrestle  with  it  I" 

She  stood  np,  as  if  in  an  ecstasy  of  inspiration,  from  which  all 
fear  was  banished.  I  lingered — ^why  I  can  hardly  tell — tmtil 
once  more  she  bade  me  begone.  As  I  went  along  the  forest  way, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  her  planting  the  cross  in  the  empty 
threshold,  where  the  door  had  been. 

The  next  morning  Lucy  and  I  went  to  seek  her,  to  bid  her 
join  her  prayers  with  ours.  The  cottage  stood  open  and  wide  to 
our  gaze.  No  human  being  was  there :  the  cross  remained  on 
the  threshold,  but  Bridget  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  m. 


What  was  to  be  done  next  P  was  the  question  that  I  asked  myself. 
As  for  Lucy,  she  would  fain  have  submitted  to  the  doom  that  lay 
upon  her.  Her  gentleness  and  piety,  under  the  pressure  of  so 
horrible  a  life,  seemed  over-passive  to  me.  She  never  com- 
plained. Mrs.  Clarke  complained  more  than  ever.  As  for  me, 
I  was  more  in  love  with  the  real  Lucy  than  ever ;  but  I  shrunk 
from  the  false  similitude  with  an  intensity  proportioned  to  my 
love.  I  found  out  by  instinct  that  Mrs.  Clarke  had  occasional 
temptations  to  leave  Lucy.  The  good  lady's  nerves  were 
shaken,  and,  from  what  she  said,  1  could  almost  have  concluded 
that  the  object  of  the  Double  was  to  drive  away  from  Lucy  this 
last,  and  almost  earliest  friend.  At  times,  I  could  scarbely  bear 
to  own  it,  but  I  myself  felt  inclined  to  turn  recreant ;  and  I 
would  accuse  Lucy  of  being  too  patient — too  resigned.  One 
after  another,  she  won  the  little  children  of  Coldholme.  (Mrs. 
Clarke  and  she  had  resolved  to  stay  there,  for  was  it  not  as  good 
a  place  as  any  other,  to  such  as  they  ?  and  did  not  all  our  &dnt 
hopes  rest  on  Bridget — never  seen  or  heard  of  now,  but  still  we 
trusted  to  come  back,  or  give  some  token  ?)  So,  as  I  say,  one 
after  another,  the  little  children  came  about  my  Lucy,  won  by 
her  soft  tones,  and  her  gentle  smiles,  and  kind  actions.  Alas  I 
one  after  another  they  fell  away,  and  shrunk  from  her  path 
with  blanching  terror ;  and  we  too  surely  guessed  the  reason  why. 
It  was  the  last  drop.  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  resolved  no 
more  to  linger  around  the  spot,  but  to  go  back  to  my  uncle,  and 
among  the  learned  divines  of  the  city  of  London,  seek  for  some 
power  whereby  to  annul  the  curse. 

My  uncle,  meanwhile,  had  obtained  all  the  requisite  testi-^ 
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monials  relating  to  Lncy's  descent  and  birth,  from  the  Irifih 
lawyers,  and  from  Mr.  Gisbome.  The  latter  gentleman  had 
written  from  abroad  (he  was  again  serving  in  the  Austrian 
army),  a  letter  alternately  passionately  seH-reproachM  and 
stoically  repellant.  It  was  evident  that  when  he  thought  of 
Mary — ^her  short  life — ^how  he  had  wronged  her,  and  of  her 
violent  death,  he  could  hardly  find  words  severe  enongh  for  his 
own  conduct;  and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  curse  that 
Bridget  had  laid  upon  him  and  his,  was  regaided  by  him  as  a 
|H*ophetic  doom,  to  the  utterance  of  which  ^e  was  moved  by  a 
Higher  Power,  working  for  the  falfilment  of  a  deeper  vengeance 
thfiUDL  for  the  death  of  t^e  poor  dog.  But  then,  again,  when  he 
came  to  speak  of  his  daughter,  the  repugnance  which  the 
conduct  of  the  demoniac  creature  had  produced  in  his  mind,  was 
but  ill-disguised  under  a  show  of  profound  indifference  as  to 
Xucy's  fate.  One  almost  felt  as  if  he  would  have  been  as 
content  to  put  her  out  of  existence,  as  he  would  have  been 
rto  destroy  some  disgusting  reptile  that  had  invaded  his  chamber 
.  or  his  couch. 

The  greai  Fitzgerald  property  was  Lucy's ;  and  that  was  all 
— was  nothing. 

My  uncle  and  I  sat  in  the  gloom  of  a  London  November 
evening,  in  our  house  in  Ormond  Street.  I  was  out  of  health, 
and  felt  as  if  I  were  in  an  inextricable  coil  of  misery.  Lucy  and 
I  wrote  to  each  other,  but  that  was  little ;  and  we  dared  not  see 
each  other  for  dread  of  the  fearfal  Third,  who  had  more  than 
once  taken  her  place  at  our  meetings.  My  uncle  had,  on.  the 
day  I  speak  o^  bidden  prayers  to  be  put  up  on  the  ensuing 
K  Sabbath  in  many  a  church  and  meeting-house  in  London,  for 
one  grievously  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit.  He  had  fSdtii  in 
prayers — I  had  none ;  I  was  fSeist  losing  faith  in  all  things.  So 
we  aat,  he  trying  to  interest  me  in  the  old  talk  of  other  days,  I 
•oppressed  by  one  thought — when  our  old  servant,  Anthony, 
t)pened  the  door,  and,  without  speaking,  showed  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  and  prepossessing  man,  who  had  something  re- 
markable about  his  d^ss,  betraying  his  profession  to  be  that  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood.  He  glanced  at  my  uncle  first, 
then  at  me.    It  was  to  me  he  bowed. 

"  I  did  not  give  my  name,**  said  he,  "  because  you  would 
hardly  have  recognised  it ;  unless,  sir,  when,  in  the  north,  you 
heard  of  Father  Bernard,  the  chaplain  at  Stoney  Hurst  ?" 

I  remembered  afterwards  that  I  had  heard  of  him,  but  at  the 
time  I  had  utterly  forgotten  it ;  so  I  professed  myseK  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  him  ;  while  my  ever-hospitable  uncle,  although 
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haimg  a  papist  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  hate  anything, 
placed  a  chair  for  the  yisitor,  and  bade  Anthony  bring  glasses, 
and  a  fresh  jug  of  claret. 

Father  Bernard  received  this  courtesy  with  the  graceful  ease 
and  pleasant  acknowledgement  which  belongs  to  a  man  of  the 
world.  Then  he  turned  to  scan  me  witib  his  keen  glance. 
After  some  slight  conversation,  entered  into  on  his  part,  I  am 
certain,  with  an  intention  of  discovering  on  what  terms  of  con- 
^ence  I  stood  with  my  uncle,  he  paused,  and  said  gravely —    . 

"  I  am  sent  here  witibi  a  message  to  you,  sir,  from  a  woman  to 
whom  you  have  shown  kindness,  and  who  is  one  of  my  penitents, 
in  Antwerp — one  Bridget  Fitzgerald." 

"  Bridget  Fitzgerald  I"  exclaimed  I.  « In  Antwerp  ?  Tell 
me,  sir,  all  that  you  can  about  her." 

"  There  is  much  to  be  said,"  he  replied.  "But  may  I  inquire 
if  this  gentleman — if  your  uncle  is  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  you  and  I  stand  informed  ?" 

"  All  that  I  know,  he  knows,"  said  I,  eagerly  laying  my  hand 
on  my  uncle's  arm,  as  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Then  I  have  to  speak  before  two  gentlemen  who,  however 
they  may  differ  from  me  in  faith,  are  yet  fully  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  evil  powers  going  about  continually  to  take 
cognizance  of  our  evil  thoughts ;  and,  if  their  Master  gives  them 
power,  to  bring  them  into  overt  action.  Such  is  my  theory  of 
the  nature  of  that  sin,  which  I  dare  not  disbelieve — as  some 
sceptics  would  have  us  do — the  sin  of  witchcraft.  Of  this 
deadly  sin,  you  and  I  are  aware,  Bridget  Fitzgerald  has  been 
guilty.  Since  you  saw  her  last,  many  prayers  have  been  offered 
in  our  churches,  many  masses  sung,  many  penances  imdergone, 
in  order  that,  if  God  and  the  holy  saints  so  willed  it,  her  sin 
might  be  blotted  out.     But  it  has  not  been  so  willed." 

"  Explain  to  me,"  said  I,  "  who  you  are,  and  how  you  come 
connected  with  Bridget.  Why  is  she  at  Antwerp  ?  I  pray  you, 
sir,  tell  me  more.  If  I  am  impatient,  excuse  me  ;  I  am  ill  and 
feverish,  and  in  consequence  bewildered." 

There  was  something  to  me  inexpressibly  soothing  in  the 
tone  of  voice  with  which  he  began  to  narrate,  as  it  were  from 
the  beginning,  his  acquaintance  with  Bridget. 

"  I  had  known  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starkey  during  their  residence 
abroad,  and  so  it  fell  out  naturally  that,  when  I  came,  as 
chaplain  to  the  Sherbumes  at  Stoney  Hurst,  our  acquaintance 
was  renewed ;  and  thus  I  became  the  confessor  of  the  whole 
fjEunily,  isolated  as  they  were  from  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
Sherburne  being  their  nearest  neighbour  who  professed  the  true 
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fiuth.  Of  course,  yon  are  aware  that  £eu^ts  revealed  in  con- 
fession are  sealed  as  in  the  grave ;  bnt  I  learnt  enongh  of 
Bridget's  character  to  be  convinced  that  I  had  to  do  with  no 
common  woman ;  one  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil.  I  believe 
that  I  was  able  to  give  her  spiritual  assistance  from  time  to 
time,  and  that  she  looked  upon  me  as  a  servant  of  that  Holy 
Church,  which  has  such  wonderfal  power  of  moving  men's 
hearts,  and  relieving  them  of  the  burden  of  their  sins.  I  have 
known  her  cross  the  moors  on  the  wildest  nights  of  storm,  to 
confess  and  be  absolved;  and  then  she  would  return,  calmed 
and  subdued,  to  her  daily  work  about  her  mistress,  no  one 
witting  where  she  had  been  during  the  hours  that  most  passed 
in  sleep  upon  their  beds.  After  her  daughter's  departure — 
after  Mary's  mysterious  disappearance — 1 1^  to  impose  many 
a  long  penance,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  sin  of  impatient 
repining  that  was  fast  leading  her  into  the  deeper  guilt  of 
blasphemy.  She  set  out  on  Qiat  long  journey  of  which  yon 
have  possibly  heard—that  fruitless  journey  in  search  of  Mary 
— and  during  her  absence,  my  superiors  ordered  my  return  to 
my  former  duties  at  Antwerp,  and  for  many  years  I  heard  no 
more  of  Bridget. 

"  Not  many  months  ago,  as  I  was  passing  homewards  iu  the 
evening,  along  one  of  the  streets  near  St.  Jacques,  leading  into 
the  Meer  Straet,  I  saw  a  woman  sitting  crouched  up  under  the 
shrine  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Her  hood  was  drawn 
over  her  head,  so  that  the  shadow  caused  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp  above  fell  deep  over  her  face ;  her  hands  were  clasped 
round  her  knees.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  some  one  in 
hopeless  trouble,  and  as  such  it  was  my  duty  to  stop  and  speak. 
I  naturally  addressed  her  first  in  Flemish,  believing  her  to  be 
one  of  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants.  She  shook  her  head,  but 
did  not  look  up.  Then  I  tried  French,  and  she  replied  in  that 
language,  but  speaking  it  so  indifferently,  that  I  was  sure  she 
was  either  English  or  Irish,  and  consequently  spoke  to  her  in 
my  own  native  tongue.  She  recognized  my  voice ;  and,  starting 
up,  caught  at  my  robes,  dragging  me  before  the  blessed  shrine, 
and  throwing  herself  down,  and  forcing  me,  as  much  by  her 
evident  desire  as  by  her  action,  to  kneel  beside  her,  she  ex- 
claimed: 

"  *  O  Holy  Virgin  I  you  will  never  hearken  to  me  again,  but 
hear  him ;  for  you  know  him  of  old,  that  he  does  your  bidding, 
and  strives  to  heal  broken  hearts.     Hear  him  1' 

"  She  turned  to  me. 

" '  She  will  hear  you,  if  you  wiH  only  pray.     She  never  heais 
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me :  she  and  all  the  saints  in  heaven  cannot  hear  my  prayers, 
for  the  Evil  One  carries  them  off^  as  he  carried  that  first  away. 
Of  Father  Bernard,  pray  for  me  I' 

"  I  prayed  for  one  in  sore  distress,  of  wjbat  nature  I  could 
not  say ;  but  the  Holy  Virgin  would  know.  Bridget  held  me 
fast,  gasping  wiHi  eagerness  at  the  sound  of  my  words.  When 
I  had  ended,  I  rose,  and,  making  the  sign  of  t*he  Cross  over 
her,  I  was  going  to  bless  her  in  tibie  name  of  the  Holy  Church, 
when  she  shrank  away  like  some  teirified  creature,  and  said — 

'^  ^  I  am  guilty  of  deadly  sin,  and  am  not  s}iriven.* 

"  *  Arise,  my  daughter,'  said  I,  '  and  come  with  me.'  And  I 
led  the  way  into  one  of  i^e  confessionals  of  St.  Jaques. 

"  She  knelt ;  I  listened.  No  words  came.  The  evil  powers 
had  stricken  her  dumb,  as  I  heard  afterwards  they  had  many  a 
time  before,  when  she  approached  confession. 

"  She  was  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  necessary  forms  of  exor^ 
cism ;  and  hitherto  those  priests  to  whom  she  had  addressed 
herself  were  either  so  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  her  broken 
French,  or  her  Irish-English,  or  else  esteemed  her  to  be  one 
crazed — as,  indeed,  her  wild  and  excited  manner  might  easily 
have  led  any  one  to  think — that  they  had  neglected  the  sole 
means  of  loosening  her  tongue,  so  that  she  might  confess  her 
deadly  sin,  and,  after  due  penance,  obtain  absolution.  But  I 
knew  Bridget  of  old,  and  felt  that  she  was  a  penitent  sent  to 
me.  I  went  through  those  holy  offices  appointed  by  our  Church 
for  the  relief  of  such  a  case.  I  was  the  more  bound  to  do  this, 
as  I  found  that  she  had  come  to  Antwerp  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  discovering  me,  and  making  confession  to  me.  Of  the  nature 
of  that  fearful  confession  I  am  forbidden  to  speak.  Much  of  it 
you  know ;  possibly  till. 

"  It  now  remains  for  her  to  free  herself  from  mortal  guilt, 
and  to  set  others  free  from  the  consequences  thereof.  No 
prayers,  no  masses,  will  ever  do  it,  although  they  may  strengthen 
her  with  that  strength  by  which  alone  acts  of  deepest  love  and 
purest  self-devotion  may  be  performed.  Her  words  of  passion, 
and  cries  for  revenge — her  unholy  prayers  could  never  reach 
the  ears  of  the  holy  saints  I  Other  powers  intercepted  them, 
and  wrought  so  that  the  curses  thrown  up  to  heaven  have  fallen 
on  her  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and  so,  through  her  very  strength 
of  love,  have  bi  uised  and  crushed  her  heart.  Henceforward  her 
former  self  must  be  buried, — ^yea,  buried  quick,  if  need  be, — 
but  never  more  to  make  sign,  or  utter  cry  on  earth  I  She  has 
become  a  Poor  Clare,  in  order  that,  by  perpetual  penance  and 
constant  service  of  others,  she  may  at  length  so  act  as  to  obtain 
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final  absolution  and  rest  for  lier  sotil.  Until  then,  the  innocent 
must  suffer.  It  is  to  plead  for  the  innocent  that  I  come  to 
jou ;  not  in  the  name  of  the  ^tch,  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  but  of 
the  penitent  and  servant  of  all  men,  the  Poor  Clare,  Sister 
Magdalen." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  listen  to  your  request  with  respect ;  only 
I  may  tell  you  it  is  not  needed  to  urge  me  to  do  all  that  I  can 
on  behalf  of  one,  loye  for  whom  is  pert  of  my  yery  Hfe.  If  for 
a  time  I  have  absented  myself  from  her,  it  is  to  think  and  woric 
for  her  redemption.  I,  a  member  of  tiie  English  Church — ^my 
imcle,  a  Puritan — pray  morning  and  night  for  her  by  name : 
the  congregations  of  London,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  will  pray 
for  one  unknown,  that  she  may  be  set  free  from  the  Powers  of 
Darkness.  Moreover,  I  must  tell  you,  sir,  that  those  evil  ones 
touch  not  the  great  calm  of  her  soul.  She  lives  her  own  pure 
and  loving  life,  unharmed  and  untainted,  though  all  men  faU  off 
from  her.     I  would  I  could  have  her  Mth !" 

My  uncle  now  spoke. 

''Nephew,"  said  he,  "it  seems  to  me  that  this  gentleman, 
although  professing  what  I  consider  an  erroneous  creed,  has 
touched  upon  the  right  point  in  exhorting  Bridget  to  acts  of 
love  and  mercy,  whereby  to  wipe  out  her  sin  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance. Let  us  strive  afiier  our  fashion,  by  almsgiving  and 
visiting  of  the  needy  and  fatherless,  to  make  our  prayers  accept- 
able. Meanwhile,  I  myself  will  go  down  into  the  north,  and 
take  charge  of  the  maiden.  I  am  too  old  to  be  daunted  by  man 
or  demon.  I  will  bring  her  to  this  house  as  to  a  home ;  and 
let  the  Double  come  if  it  will  I  A  company  of  godly  divines 
shall  give  it  the  meeting,  and  we  wiU  try  issue." 

The  kindly,  brave  old  man!  But  Father  Bernard  sat  on 
musing. 

''  All  hate,"  said  he,  "  cannot  be  quenched  in  her  heart ;  all 
Christian  forgiveness  cannot  have  entered  into  her  soul,  or  the 
demon  would  have  lost  its  power.  You  said,  I  think,  tiiat  her 
grandchild  was  still  tormented  ?" 

"Still  tormented  1"  I  replied,  sadly,  thinking  of  Mistress 
Clarke's  last  letter — 

He  rose  to  go.  We  afterwards  heard  that  the  occasion  of 
his  coming  to  London  was  a  secret  political  mission  on  behalf 
of  the  Jacobites.'  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  good  and  a  wise 
xnan. 

Months  and  months  passed  away  without  any  change.  Luoy 
entreated  my  uncle  to  leave  her  where  she  was, — dreading,  as 
•I  learnt,  lest  if  she  came,  with  her  fearful  companion,  to  dwell 
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in  the  same  lionse  with  me,  that  mj  loye  could  not  stand  the 
repeated  shocks  to  which  I  should  be  doomed.  And  this  she 
thought  from  no  distrust  of  the  strength  of  my  affection,  but 
from  a  kind  of  pitying  sympathy  for  the  terror  to  the  nerves 
which  she  clearly  observed  that  the  demoniac  visitation  caused 
inalL 

I  was  restless  and  miserable.  I  devoted  myself  to  good 
works ;  but  I  perfoimed  them  from  no  spirit  of  love,  but  solely 
from  tJie  hope  of  reward  and  payment,  and  so  the  reward  was 
never  granted.  At  length,  I  asked  my  uncle's  leave  to  travel  ; 
and  I  went  forth,  a  wanderer,  with  no  distincter  end  than  that 
of  many  another  wanderer — to  get  away  from  myself.  A  strange 
impulse  led  me  to  Antwerp,  in  spite  of  the  wars  and  commotions 
then  raging  in  the  Low  Countries — or  rather,  perhaps,  the  very 
craving  to  become  interested  in  something  external,  led  me  into 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  then  going  on  with  the  Austrians. 
The  cities  of  Flanders  were  all  fall  at  that  time  of  civil  dis- 
turbances and  rebellions,  only  kept  down  by  force,  and  the 
presence  of  an  Austrian  garrison  in  every  place. 

I  arrived  in  Antwerp,  and  made  inquiry  for  Father  Bernard. 
He  was  away  in  the  country  for  a  day  or  two.  Then  I  asked 
my  way  to  the  Convent  of  Poor  Clares ;  but,  being  healthy  and 
prosperous,  I  could  only  see  the  dim,  pent-up,  gray  walls,  shut 
closely  in  by  narrow  streets,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town. 
My  limdlord  told  me,  that  had  I  been  stricken  by  some  loath- 
some disease,  or  in  desperate  case  of  any  kind,  the  Poor  Clares 
would  have  taken  me,  and  tended  me.  He  spoke  of  them  as 
an  order  of  mercy  of  the  strictest  kind,  dressing  scantily  in  the 
coarsest  materials,  going  barefoot,  living  on  what  the  inhia.bitants 
of  Antwerp  chose  to  bestow^  and  sharing  even  those  fragments 
and  crumbs  with  the  poor  and  helpless  that  swarmed  all  around ; 
receiving  no  letters  or  communication  with  the  outer  world ; 
utterly  dead  to  everything  but  the  alleviation  of  suffering.  He 
sioiled  at  my  inquiring  whether  I  could  get  speech  of  one  of 
them ;  and  told  me  that  they  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  for 
the  purposes  of  begging  their  daily  food ;  while  yet  they  Hved, 
and  fed  others  upon  what  was  given  in  charity. 

"  Bui^"  exclaimed  I,  "  supposing  all  men  forgot  them !  Would 
they  quietly  lie  down  and  die,  without  making  sign  of  their 
extremity  ?" 

"  If  such  were  the  rule,  the  Poor  Clares  would  willingly  do 
it;  but  their  founder  appointed  a  remedy  for  such  extreme 
cases  as  you  suggest.  They  have  a  bell — 'tis  but  a  small  one, 
as  I  have  heard,  and  has  yet  never  been  rung  in  the  memory 
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of  man :  when  the  Poor  Glares  have  been  withont  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  thej  may  ring  this  bell,  and  then  trust  to 
our  good  people  of  Antwerp  for  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Poor  Clares,  who  haye  taken  such  blessed  care  of  us  in  all  our 
straits." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  such  rescue  would  be  late  in  the  day ; 
but  I  did  not  say  what  I  thought.  I  rather  turned  the  conver- 
sation, by  asking  my  landlord  if  he  knew,  or  had  ever  heard, 
anythhig  of  a  certain  Sister  Magdalen. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  rather  under  his  breath,*'  news  will  creep  out, 
even  firom  a  convent  of  Poor  Clares.  Sister  Magdalen  is  either 
a  great  sinner  or  a  great  saint.  She  does  more,  as  I  have 
heard,  than  all  the  other  nuns  put  together;  yet,  when  last 
month  they  would  fain  have  made  her  mother-superior,  she 
begged  rather  that  they  would  place  her  below  all  the  rest,  and 
mc^e  her  the  meanest  servant  of  all." 

"  You  never  saw  her  ?"  asked  I. 

"  Never,"  he  replied. 

I  was  weary  of  waiting  for  Father  Bernard,  and  yet  I 
lingered  in  Antwerp.  The  political  state  of  things  became 
worse  than  ever,  increased  to  its  height  by  the  scarcity  of  food 
consequent  on  many  deficient  harvests.  I  saw  groups  of  fierce, 
squalid  men,  at  every  comer  of  the  street,  glaring  out  with 
wolfish  eyes  at  my  sleek  skin  and  handsome  clothes. 

At  last  Father  Bernard  returned.  We  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion, in  which  he  told  me  that,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Gisbome, 
Lucy's  father,  was  serving  in  one  of  me  Austrian  regiments, 
then  in  garrison  at  Antwerp.  I  asked  Father  Bernard  if  he 
would  mcdce  us  acquainted  ;  which  he  consented  to  do.  But,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  he  told  me  that,  on  hearing  my  name, 
Mr.  Gisbome  had  declined  responding  to  any  advances  on 
my  part,  saying  he  had  adjured  his  country,  and  hated  his 
countrymen. 

Probably  he  recollected  my  name  in  connection  with  that  of 
his  daughter  Lucy.  Anyhow,  it  was  clear  enough  that  I  had 
no  chance  of  malnng  his  acquaintance.  Father  Bernard  con- 
firmed me  in  my  suspicions  of  the  hidden  fermentation,  for 
some  coming  evil,  working  among  the  "blouses"  of  Antwerp, 
and  he  would  fain  have  had  me  depart  from  out  the  city ;  but  I 
rather  craved  the  excitement  of  danger,  and  stubbornly  refused 
to  leave. 

One  day,  when  I  was  walking  with  him  in  the  Place  Verte, 
he  bowed  to  an  Austrian  officer,  who  was  Classing  towards  the 
cathedral. 
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*^  That  is  Mr.  Gisbome,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
vraspast. 

I  tnmed  to  look  at  the  tall,  slight  figure  of  the  officer.  He 
carried  himself  in  a  stately  manner,  although  he  was  past 
middle  age,  and  from  his  years  might  have  had  some  excuse 
for  a  slight  stoop;  As  I  looked  at  the  man,  he  turned  round, 
his  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  saw  his  face.  Deeply  lined,  sallow, 
and  scathed  was  that  countenance  ;  scarred  by  passion  as  well 
as  by  the  fortunes  of  war.  'Twas  but  a  moment  our  eyes  met. 
We  each  turned  round,  and  went  on  our  separate  way. 

But  his  whole  appearance  was  not  one  to  be  easily  forgotten ; 
the  thorough  appointment  of  the  dress,  and  evident  bought 
bestowed  on  it,  made  but  an  incongruous  whole  with  the  dark, 
gloomy  expression  of  his  countenance.  Because  he  was  Lucy's 
&ther,  I  sought  instinctively  to  meet  him  everywhere.  At  last 
he  must  have  become  aware  of  my  pertinacity,  for  he  gave  me  a 
haughty  scowl  whenever  I  passed  him.  In  one  of  these  en- 
counters, however,  I  chanced  to  be  of  some  service  to  him. 
He  was  turning  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  came  suddenly  on 
one  of  the  groups  of  discontented  Flemings  of  whom  I  have 
spoken.  Some  words  were  exchanged,  when  my  gentleman  out 
with  his  sword,  and  with  a  slight  but  skilful  cut  drew  blood 
from  one  of  those  who  had  insulted  him,  as  he  foiicied,  though 
I  was  too  fax  off  to  hear  the  words.  They  would  all  have 
fallen  upon  him  had  I  not  rushed  forwards  and  raised  the  cry, 
then  well  known  in  Antwerp,  of  rally,  to  the  Austrian  soldiers 
who  were  perpetually  patrolling  the  streets,  and  who  came  in 
numbers  to  the  rescue.  I  think  that  neither  Mr.  Gisbome  nor 
the  mutinous  group  of  plebeians  owed  me  much  gratitude  for 
my  interference.  He  had  planted  himseK  against  a  wall,  in  a 
slolful  attitude  of  fence,  ready  with  his  bright  glancing  rapier 
to  do  battle  with  all  the  heavy,  fierce,  unarmed  men,  some  six 
or  seven  in  number.  But  when  his  own  soldiers  came  up,  he 
sheathed  his  sword ;  and,  giving  some  careless  word  of  com- 
mand, sent  them  away  again,  and  continued  his  saunter  all 
alone  down  the  street,  the  workmen  snarling  in  his  rear,  and 
more  than  half-inclined  to  fall  on  me  for  my  cry  for  rescue. 
I  cared  not  if  they  did,  my  life  seemed  so  dreary  a  burden  just 
then;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  this  daring  loitering  among  them 
that  prevented  their  attacking  me.  Instead,  they  suffered  me  to 
fall  into  conversation  vdth  them ;  and  I  heard  some  of  their 
grievances.  Sore  and  heavy  to  be  borne  were  they,  and  no 
wonder  the  sufferers  were  savage  and  desperate. 

The  man  whom  Gisbome  had  wounded  across  his  face  would 
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&an  have  got  out  of  me  the  name  of  his  aggressor,  but  I  refased 
to  tell  it.  Another  of  the  group  heard  his  inquiry,  and  made 
answer — 

*<  I  know  the  man.  He  is  one  Gisbome,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
G^eral-Oommandant.    I  know  him  well." 

He  began  to  tell  some  story  in  connection  with  Gisbome  in 
a  low  and  muttering  voice ;  and  while  he  was  relating  a  tale, 
which  I  saw  excited  their  evil  blood,  and  which  they  evidently 
wished  me  not  to  hear,  I  sauntered  away  and  back  to  my 
lodgings. 

That  night  Antwerp  was  in  open  revolt.  The  inhabitants  rose 
in  rebellion  against  their  Austrian  masters.  The  Austrians, 
holding  the  gates  of  the  city,  remained  at  first  pretty  quiet  in 
the  citadel ;  only,  from  time  to  time,  the  boom  of  the  great  cannon 
swept  sullenly  over  the  town.  But  if  they  expected  the  disturb- 
ance to  die  away,  and  spend  itself  in  a  few  hours'  fary,  they 
were  mistaken.  In  a  day  or  two,  the  rioters  held  possession  ol 
the  principal  municipal  buildings.  Then  the  Austrians  poured 
forth  in  bright  flaming  array,  calm  and  smiling,  as  they  marched 
to  the  posts  assigned,  as  if  the  fierce  mob  were  no  more  to  them 
then  the  swarms  of  buzzing  summer  flies.  Their  practised 
manoeuvres,  their  well-aimed  shot,  told  with  terrible  e&ct ;  but 
in  the  place  of  one  slain  rioter,  tkree  sprang  up  of  his  blood  to 
avenge  his  loss.  But  a  deadly  foe,  a  ghastly  ally  of  the  Aus- 
trians, was  at  work.  Food,  scarce  and  dear  for  months,  was  now 
hardly  to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  Desperate  efforts  were  being 
made  to  bring  provisions  into  the  city,  for  the  rioters  had  friends 
without.  Close  to  the  city  port,  nearest  to  the  Scheldt,  a  great 
sfcrug^e  took  place.  I  was  there,  helping  the  rioters,  whose 
cau^I  had  adopted.  We  had  a  savage  encounter  with  the  Aus- 
trians. Numbers  fell  on  both  sides ;  I  saw  them  lie  bleeding 
for  a  moment ;  then  a  volley  of  smoke  obscured  them ;  and  when 
it  cleared  away,  they  were  dead — trampled  upon  or  smothered, 
pressed  down  and  hidden  by  the  freshly-wounded  whom  those 
last  guns  had  brought  low.  And  then  a  gray-robed  and  grey- 
veil^  figure  came  right  across  the  flashing  guns  and  stooped 
over  some  one,  whose  life-blood  was  ebbing  away ;  sometimes  it 
waa  to  give  him  drink  from  cans  which  they  carried  slung  at 
their  sides ;  sometimes  I  saw  the  cross  held  above  a  dying  man, 
and  rapid  prayers  were  being  uttered,  unheard  by  men  in  that 
hellish  din  and  clangour,  but  listened  to  by  One  above.  I  saw 
all  this  as  in  a  dream :  the  reality  of  that  stem  time  was  battle 
and  carnage.  But  I  knew  that  these  gray  figures,  their  bare  feet 
all  wet  with  blood,  and  their  faces  hidden  by  their  veils,  were 
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fhe  Poor  Clares — sent  forth  now  beoanse  dire  agony  was  abroad 
and  unminent  danger  at  hand.  Thei^fore,  they  leff;  their  clois- 
tered shelter,  and  came  into  that  thick  and  evil  m^l^e. 

Close  to  me — driyen  past  me  by  the  straggle  of  many  fighters 
— came  the  Antwerp  burgess  with  the  scarce-healed  scar  npon  his 
face ;  and  in  an  instant  more,  he  was  thrown  by  the  press  npon 
the  Austrian  officer  Gisbome,  and  ere  either  had  recovered  the 
shock,  the  burgess  had  recognized  his  opponent. 

"  Ha  I  the  Englishman  Gisbome !"  he  cried,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  him  with  redoubled  fory.  He  had  struck  bim  hard — 
the  Englishman  was  down ;  when  out  of  the  smoke  came  a  dark- 
gray  figure,  and  threw  herself  right  under  the  upHfted  flashing 
sword.  The  burgess's  arm  stood  arrested.  Neither  Austrians 
nor  Anyersois  willingly  harmed  the  Poor  Glares. 

"  Leaye  him  to  me  I"  said  a  low  stem  yoice.  "  He  is  mine 
enemy — mine  for  many  years." 

Those  words  were  the  last  I  heard.  I  myself  was  struck  down 
by  a  bullet.  I  remember  nothing  more  for  days.  When  I  came 
to  myself,  I  was  at  the  extremity  of  weakness,  and  was  craving  for 
food  to  recruit  my  strength.  My  landlord  sat  watching  me. 
He,  too,  looked  pinched  and  shrunken ;  he  had  heard  of  my 
wounded  state,  and  sought  me  out.  Yes  !  the  struggle  still  con- 
tinued, but  the  famine  was  sore  :  and  some,  he  had  heard,  had 
died  for  lack  of  food.  The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke. 
But  soon  he  shook  off  his  weakness,  and  his  natural  cheerfiilness 
returned.  Father  Bernard  had  been  to  see  me — ^no  one  else. 
(Who  should,  indeed  ?)  Father  Bernard  would  come  back  that 
afternoon — he  had  promised.  But  Father  Bernard  never  came, 
although  I  was  up  and  dressed,  and  looking  eagerly  for  him. 

My  landlord  brought  me  a  meal  which  he  had  cooked  himself : 
of  what  it  was  composed  he  would  not  say,  but  it  was  most  excel- 
lent, and  with  every  mouthfol  I  seemed  to  gain  strength.  The 
good  man  sat  looking  at  my  evident  ei^yment  with  a  happy  smile 
of  sympathy ;  but,  as  my  appetite  became  satisfied,  I  began  to 
detect  a  certain  wist^^olness  in  his  eyes,  as  if  craving  for  the  food  I 
had  so  nearly  devoured — ^for,  indeed,  at  that  time  I  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  &mine.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  sound 
of  many  rushing  feet  past  our  window.  My  landlord  opened  one 
of  the  sides  of  it,  the  better  to  leam  what- was  going  on.  Then 
we  heard  a  &dnt,  cracked,  tinkling  bell,  coming  shrill  upon  the 
air,  clear  and  distinct  ^m  all  other  sounds.  '<  Holy  Mother  l" 
exclaimed  taj  landlord,  *^  the  Poor  Clares  I" 

He  snatched  up  the  fragments  of  my  meal,  and  crammed  them 
into  my  hands,  bidding  me  follow*    Down  stairs  he  ran,  clutch- 
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ing  at  more  food,  as  the  women  of  his  house  eagerly  held  it  oat 
to  him ;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  in  the  street,  moving  along 
with  the  great  current,  all  tending  towards  the  Oonvent  of  the 
Poor  Clares.  And  still,  as  if  piercing  our  ears  with  its  inarti- 
culate cry,  came  the  shrill  tinkle  of  Uie  bell.  In  that  strange 
crowd  were  old  men  trembling  and  sobbing,  as  they  carried  their 
little  pittance  of  food ;  women  with  tears  running  down  their 
cheeks,  who  had  snatched  up  what  provisions  they  had  in  the 
vessels  in  which  they  stood,  so  that  the  burden  of  these  was  in 
many  cases  much  greater  than  that  which  they  contained ;  chil- 
dren, with  flushed  fsMses,  grasping  tight  the  morsel  of  bitten  cake 
or  bread,  in  their  eagerness  to  carry  it  safe  to  the  help  of  the 
,  Poor  CHares ;  strong  men — ^yea,  both  Anversois  and  Austrians — 
pressing  onward  wifii  set  teeth,  and  no  word  spoken ;  and  over 
all,  and  through  all,  came  that  sharp  tinkle — ^that  cry  for  help  in 
extremity. 

We  met  the  first  torrent  of  people  returning  with  blanched 
and  piteous  fEUjes  :  they  were  issuing  out  of  the  convent  to  make 
way  for  the  offerings  of  others.  '^  Haste,  haste  I'*  said  they.  "  A 
Poor  Clare  is  dying !  A  Poor  Clare  is  dead  for  hunger !  (Sod 
forgive  us  and  our  city !" 

We  pressed  on.  The  stream  bore  us  along  where  it  would. 
We  were  carried  through  refectories,  bare  and  crumbless ;  into 
cells  over  whose  doors  the  conventual  name  of  the  occupant  was 
written.  Thus  it  was  that  I,  with  others,  was  forced  into  Sister 
Magdalen's  cell.  On  her-  couch  lay  Gisbome,  pale  unto  death, 
but  not  dead.  By  his  side  was  a  cup  of  water,  and  a  small  morsel 
of  mouldy  bread,  which  he  had  pushed  out  of  his  reach,  and 
could  not  move  to  obtain.  Over  against  his  bed  were  these  words, 
copied  in  the  English  version:  "Therefore,  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink." 

Some  of  us  gave  him  of  our  food,  and  left  him  eating  greedily, 
like  some  feunished  wild  animal.  For  now  it  was  no  longer  the 
sharp  tinkle,  but  that  one  solemn  toll,  which  in  all  Christian 
countries  tells  of  the  passing  of  the  spirit  out  of  earthly  life  into 
eternity ;  and  again  a  murmur  gathered  and  grew,  as  of  many 
people  speaking  with  awed  breath,  "  A  Poor  Clare  is  dying  1  a 
Poor  Clare  is  dead  I" 

Borne  along  once  more  by  the  motion  of  the  crowd,  we  were 
carried  into  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Poor  Clares.  On  a  bier 
before  the  high  altar,  lay  a  woman — ^lay  Sister  Magdalen — lay 
Bridget  Fitzgerald.  By  her  side  stood  Father  Bernard,  in  his 
robes  of  office,  and  holding  the  cruciflz  on  high  while  he  pro- 
nounced the  solemn  absolution  of  the  Church,  as  to  one  who 
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had  newly  confessed  herself  of  deadly  sin.  I  pnshed  on  with 
passionate  force,  till  I  stood  close  to  the  dying  woman,  as  she 
received  extreme  miction  amid  the  breathless  and  awed  hush  of 
the  multitude  aromid.  Her  eyes  were  gjiazing,  her  limbs  were 
BtifEening ;  but  when  the  rite  was  over  and  finished,  she  raised 
her  gaunt  figure  slowly  up,  and  her  eyes  brightened  to  a  strange 
intensity  of  joy,  as,  wiUi  the  gesture  of  her  finger  and  the 
trance-like  gleam  of  her  eye,  she  seemed  like  one  who  watched 
the  disappearance  of  some  loathed  and  fearful  creature. 

"  She  is  freed  from  the  cmrse !"  said  she,  as  she  fell  back  dead. 


Now,  of  aU  our  party  who  had  first  listened  to  my  Lady  Ludlow, 
Mr.  Preston  was  the  only  one  who  had  not  told  us  something, 
either  of  information,  tradition,  history,  or  legend.  We  naturally 
turned  to  him;  but  we  did  not  like  asking  him  directly  for 
his  contribution,  for  he  was  a  grave,  reserved,  and  silent  man. 

He  understood  us,  however,  and,  rousing  himself  as  it  were, 
he  said — 

"  I  know  you  wish  me  to  tell  you,  in  my  turn,  of  something 
which  I  have  learnt  during  my  life.  I  could  tell  you  something 
of  my  own  life,  and  of  a  life  dearer  still  to  my  memory ;  but  I 
have  shunk  from  narrating  anything  so  purely  personal.  Yet, 
shrink  as  I  will,  no  other  but  those  sad  recollections  will  present 
themselves  to  my  mind.  I  call  them  sad  when  I  think  of  the  end 
of  it  all.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  moralize.  If  my  dear 
brother's  life  and  death  does  not  speak  for  itseK,  no  words  of 
mine  will  teach  you  what  may  be  learnt  from  it.'' 


I  I 


THE    HALF  BROTHERS. 


Mt  mother  was  twice  married.     Slie  never  spoke  of  her  first 
husband,  and  it  is  only  from  other  people  that  I  have  leomt 
what  little  I  know  about  him.     I  believe  she  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen when  she  was  married  to  him:  and  he  was  barely  one- 
aud-twenty.      He  rented    a  small    farm  up  in   Cumberland, 
somewhere  towards  the   sea-coast ;   but  he  was  perhaps  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  have  the  charge  of  land  and  cattle : 
anyhow,  his  afiairs  did  not  prosper,  and  he  fell  into  ill  health, 
and  died  of  consumption  before  they  had  been  three  years  man 
and  wife,  leaving  my  mother  a  young  widow  of  twenty,  with  a 
little  child  only  just  able  to  walk,  and  the  farm  on  her  hands 
for  four  years  more  by  the  lease,  with  half  the  stock  on  it  dead, 
or  sold  off 'one  by  one  to  pay  the  more  pressing  debts,  and  with 
no  money  to  purchase  more,  or  even  to  buy  the  provisions  needed 
for  the  small  consumption  of  every  day.     There  was  another 
child  coming,  too  ;  and  sad  and  sorry,  I  believe,  she  was  to 
think  of  it.     A  dreary  winter  she  must  have  had  in  her  lone- 
some dwelling,  with  never  another  near  it  for  miles  axound ; 
her  sister  came  to  bear  her  company,  and  they  two  planned  and 
plotted  how  to  make  every  penny  they  could  raise  go  as  fSar 
as  possible.     I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened  that  my  little 
sister,  whom  I  never  saw,  came  to  sicken  and  die ;  but,  as  if  my 
poor  mother's  cup  was  not  full  enough,  only  a  fortnight  before 
Gregory  was  bom  the  little  girl  took  ill  of  scarlet  fever,  and  in 
a  week  she  lay  dead.     My  mother  was,  I  believe,  just  stunned 
with  this  last  blow.     My  aunt  has  told  me  that  she  did  not 
cry  ;  aimt  Fanny  would  have  been  thankful  if  she  had  ;  but  she 
sat  holding  the  poor  wee  lassie's  hand,  and  looking  in  her 
pretty,  pale,  dead  face,  without  so  much  as  shedding  a  tear. 
And  it  was  all  the  same,  when  they  had  to  take  her  away  to  be 
buried.     She  just  kissed  the  child,  and  sat  her  down  in  the 
window-seat  to  watch  the  little  black  tn^  of  people  ^neigh- 
bours— my  aunt,  and  one  far-off  cousin,  who  were  all  the  mends 
they  could  muster)  go  winding  away  amongst  the  snow,  which 
had  fallen  thinly  over  the  country  the  night  before.    When  my 
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aont  Cftxne  back  from  the  funeral,  she  found  my  mother  in  the 
same  place,  and  as  dry-ejed  as  ever.  So  she  continued  until 
after  Gregory  was  bom ;  and,  somehow,  his  coming  seemed  to 
loosen  l&e  tears,  and  she  cried  day  and  night,  till  my  aunt  and 
the  other  watcher  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  and  would 
fain  have  stopped  her  if  they  had  but  known  how.  But  she  bade 
them  let  her  alone,  and  not  be  over-anxious,  for  every  drop  she 
shed  eased  her  brain,  which  had  been  in  a  terrible  state  before 
for  want  of  the  power  to  cry.  She  seemed  after  that  to  think 
of  nothing  but  her  new  little  baby  ;  she  had  hardly  appeared  to 
remember  either  her  husband  or  her  little  daughter  that  lay 
dead  in  Brigham  churchyard — at  least  so  aunt  Fanny  said ;  but 
she  was  a  great  talker,  and  my  mother  was  very  silent  by  nature, 
and  I  think  aunt  Fanny  may  have  been  mistaken  in  believing 
that  my  mother  never  ^bought  of  her  husband  and  child  just 
because  she  never  spoke  about  them.  Aunt  Fanny  was  older 
than  my  mother,  and  had  a  way  of  treating  her  like  a  child ; 
but,  for  all  that,  she  was  a  kind,  warm-hearted  creature,  who 
thought  more  of  her  sister's  welfare  than  she  did  of  her  own  ; 
and  it  was  on  her  bit  of  money  that  they  principally  lived,  and 
on  what  the  two  could  earn  by  working  for  the  great  Glasgow 
sewing-merchants.  But  by-and-by  my  mother's  eye-sight  began 
to  fail.  It  was  not  that  she  was  exactly  blind,  for  she  could  see 
well  enough  to  guide  herseK  about  the  house,  and  to  do  a  good 
deal  of  domestic  work ;  but  she  could  no  longer  do  fine  sewing 
and  earn  money.  It  must  have  been  with  the  heavy  crying  she 
had  had  in  her  day,  for  she  was  but  a  young  creature  at  this  time, 
and  as  pretty  a  young  woman,  I  have  heard  people  say,  as  any 
on  the  country  side.  She  took  it  sadly  to  heart  that  she  could 
no  longer  gain  anything  towards  the  keep  of  herself  and  her 
child.  My  aunt  Fanny  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  that  she 
had  enough  to  do  in  managing  their  cottage  and  minding 
Gregory ;  but  my  mother  knew  that  they  were  pinched,  and 
that  aunt  Fanny  herself  had  not  as  much  to  eat,  even  of  the 
commonest  kind  of  food,  as  she  could  have  done  with  ;  and  as 
for  Gregory,  he  was  not  a  strong  lad,  and  needed,  not  more  food 
— ^for  he  always  had  enough,  whoever  went  short — but  better 
nourishment,  and  more  flesh-meat.  One  day — ^it  was  aunt 
Fanny  who  told  me  all  this  about  my  poor  mother,  long  after 
her  death — as  the  sisters  were  sitting  together,  aunt  Fanny 
working,  and  my  mother  hushing  Gregory  to  sleep,  William 
Preston,  who  was  afterwards  my  father,  came  in.  He  was 
reckoned  an  old  bachelor ;  I  suppose  he  was  long  past  forty,  and 
and  he  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers  thereabouts,  and  had 
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Known  my  grandfather  well,  and  my  mother  and  my  amit  in 
their  more  prosperous  days.  He  sat  down,  and  began  to  twirl  his 
hat  by  way  of  being  agreeable ;  my  aunt  Fanny  talked,  and  he 
listened  and  looked  at  my  mother.  But  he  said  very  little, 
either  on  that  visit,  or  on  many  another  that  he  paid  before  he 
spoke  out  what  had  been  the  real  purpose  of  his  calling  so  often 
all  along,  and  from  the  very  first  time  he  came  to  their  house. 
One  Sunday,  however,  my  aunt  Fanny  stayed  away  firoln  church, 
and  took  care  of  the  child,  and  my  mother  went  alone.  When 
she  came  back,  she  ran  straight  upstairs,  without  going  into  the 
kitchen  to  look  at  Gregory  or  speak  any  word  to  her  sister,  and 
aunt  Fanny  heard  her  cry  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking ;  so  she 
went  up  and  scolded  her  right  well  through  the  bolted  door,  till 
at  last  she  got  her  to  open  it.  And  then  she  threw  herself  on 
my  aunt'f^  neck,  and  told  her  that  William  Preston  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him,  and  had  promised  to  take  good  charge  of  her 
boy,  and  to  let  him  want  for  nothing,  neither  in  the  way  of  keep 
nor  of  education,  and  that  she  had  consented.  Aunt  Fanny 
was  a  good  deal  shocked  at  this ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  she  had 
often  l£ought  that  my  mother  had  forgotten  her  first  husband 
very  quickly,  and  now  here  was  proof  positive  of  it,  if  she  could 
so  soon  think  of  marrying  again.  Besides  as  aunt  Fanny  used 
to  say,  she  herself  would  have  been  a  f&r  more  suitable  match 
for  a  man  of  William  Preston's  age  than  Helen,  who,  though 
she  was  a  widow,  had  not  seen  her  four-and-twentienth  summer. 
However,  as  aunt  Fanny  said,  they  had  not  asked  her  advice ; 
and  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Helen's  eyesight  would  never  be  good  for  much  again,  and  as 
William  Preston's  wife  she  would  never  need  to  do  anything,  if 
she  chose  to  sit  with  her  hands  before  her ;  and  a  boy  was  a 
great  charge  to  a  widowed  mother ;  and  now  there  would  be  a 
decent  steady  man  to  see  after  him.  So,  by-and-by,  aunt  Fanny 
seemed  to  take  a  brighter  view  of  the  marriage  tiban  did  my 
mother  herself,  who  hardly  ever  looked  up,  and  never  smiled 
after  the  day  when  she  promised  William  Preston  to  be  his 
wife.  But  much  as  she  had  loved  Gregory  before,  she  seemed 
to  love  liiTn  more  now.  She  was  continually  talking  to  l^i'm 
when  they  were  alone,  though  he  was  far  too  young  to  under- 
stand her  moaning  words,  or  give  her  any  comfort,  except  by 
his  caresses. 

At  last  William  Preston  and  she  were  wed ;  and  she  went  to 
be  mistress  of  a  well-stocked  house,  not  above  half-an-hour's 
walk  from  where  aunt  Fanny  lived.     I  believe  she  did  all  that ' 
she  could  to  please  my  father ;  and  a  more  dutiful  wife,  I  have 
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heard  him  himself  saj,  could  never  have  been.  Bnt  she  did  not 
love  him,  and  he  soon  fomid  it  ont.  She  loved  Gregory,  and 
she  did  not  love  him.  Perhaps,  love  would  have  come  in  time, 
if  he  had  been  patient  enough  to  wait ;  but  it  just  turned  him 
sour  to  see  how  her  eye  brightened  and  her  colour  came  at  the 
sight  of  that  little  child,  while  for  him  who  had  given  her  so 
much,  she  had  only  gentle  words  as  cold  as  ice.  He  got  to 
taunt  her  with  the  difference  in  her  manner,  as  if  that  would 
bring  love :  and  he  took  a  positive  dislike  to  Gregory, — he  was 
so  jealous  of  the  ready  love  that  always  gushed  out  like  a  spring 
of  fresh  water  when  he  came  near.  He  wanted  her  to  love  In'Tn 
more,  and  perhaps  that  was  all  well  and  good ;  but  he  wanted 
her  to  love  her  child  less,  and  that  was  an  evil  wish.  One  day, 
he  gave  way  to  his  temper,  and  ciursed  and  swore  at  Gregory, 
who  had  got  into  some  mischief  as  children  will ;  my  mother 
made  some  excuse  for  him ;  my  father  said  it  was  hard  enough 
to  have  to  keep  another  man's  child,  without  having  it  perpetually 
held  up  in  its  naughtiness  by  his  wife,  who  ought  to  be  always 
in  the  same  mind  that  he  was ;  and  so  from  little  they  got  to 
more  ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  my  mother  took  to  her  bed 
before  her  time,  and  I  was  bom  that  very  day.  My  father  was 
glad,  and  proud,  and  sorry,  all  in  a  breath ;  glad  and  proud  that 
a  son  was  bom  to  him ;  and  sorry  for  his  poor  wife's  state,  and 
to  think  how  his  angry  words  had  brought  it  on.  But  he  was  a 
man  who  Hked  better  to  be  angry  than  sorry,  so  he  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  aU  Gregory's  &ult,  and  owed  him  an  additional 
grudge  for  having  hastened  my  birth.  He  had  another  grudge 
against  him  before  long.  My  mother  began  to  sink  the  day 
after  I  was  bom.  My  father  sent  to  Carlisle  for  doctors,  and 
would  have  coined  hi9  heart's  blood  into  gold  to  save  her,  if 
that  could  have  been ;  but  it  could  not.  My  aunt  Fanny  used 
to  say  sometimes,  that  she  thought  that  Helen  did  not  wish  to 
live,  and  so  just  let  herself  die  away  without  trying  to  take  hold 
on  Hfe  ;  but  when  I  questioned  her,  she  owned  that  my  mother 
did  all  the  doetors  bade  her  do,  with  the  same  sort  of  uncom- 
plaining patience  with  which  she  had  acted  through  Hfe.  One 
of  her  last  requests  was  to  have  Gregory  laid  in  her  bed  by  my 
side,  and  then  she  made  him  take  hold  of  my  little  hand.  Her 
husband  came  in  while  she  was  looking  at  us  so,  and  when  he 
bent  tenderly  over  her  to  ask  her  how  she  felt  now,  and  seemed 
to  gaze  on  us  two  little  half-brothers,  with  a  grave  sort  of  kind- 
liness, she  looked  up  in  his  face  and  smiled,  almost  her  first 
smile  at  him ;  and  such  a  sweet  smile !  as  more  besides  aunt 
Fanny  have  said.    In  an  hour  she  was  dead.     Aunt  Fanny  came 
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to  live  with  ns.  It  was  the  .best  thing  that  could  be  done.  Mj 
&ther  would  haye  been  glad  to  return  to  his  old  mode  of 
bachelor  life,  bnt  what  could  he  do  with  two  little  children? 
He  needed  a  woman  to  take  care  of  him,  and  who  so  fitting  as 
his  wife's  elder  sister  ?  So  she  had  the  charge  of  me  irom  my 
birth :  and  for  a  time  I  was  weakly,  as  was  but  natural,  and  she 
was  always  beside  me.  night  and  4  watching  over  me',  and  my 
fiEkther  nearly  as  anxious  as  she.  For  his  land  had  come  down 
from  father  to  son  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  and  he 
would  haye  cared  for  me  merely  as  his  flesh  and  blood  that  was  to 
inherit  the  land  after  him.  But  he  needed  something  to  loye, 
for  all  that,  to  most  people,  he  was  a  stem,  hard  man,  and  he 
took  to  me  as,  I  fancy,  )ie  had  taken  to  no  human  being  before — 
as  he  might  haye  taken  to  my  mother,  if  she  had  had  no  former 
life  for  him  to  be  jealous  of.  I  loyed  him  back  again  right 
heartily.  I  loyed  all  around  me,  I  belieye,  for  eyerybody  was 
kind  to  me.  After  a  time,  I  oyercame  my  original  weakliness  of 
constitution,  and  was  just  a  bonny,  strong-looking  lad  whom 
eyery  passer-by  noticed,  when  my  father  took  me  with  him  to  the 
nearest  town. 

At  home  I  was  the  darling  of  my  aunt,  the  tenderly-beloyed 
of  my  father,  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  old  domestics,  the 
"  young  master  "  of  the  farm-labourers,  before  whom  I  played 
many  a  lordly  antic,  assuming  a  sort  of  authority  which  sat 
oddly  enough,  I  doubt  not,  on  such  a  baby  as  I  was. 

Gregory  was  three  years  older  than  I.  Aunt  Fanny  was 
always  kmd  to  him  in  deed  and  in  action,  but  she  did  not  often 
think  about  him,  she  had  fietllen  so  completely  into  the  habit  of 
being  engrossed  by  me,  from  the  fact  of  my  haying  come  into 
her  charge  as  a  delicate  baby.  My  father  neyer  got  oyer  his 
gradging  dislike  to  his  stepson,  who  had  so  innocently  wrestled 
with  him  for  the  possession  of  my  mother's  heart.  I  mistrust 
me,  too,  that  my  &ther  always  considered  him  as  the  cause  of 
my  motiier's  death  and  my  early  delicacy ;  and  utterly  unreason- 
able OS  this  may  seem,  I  belieye  my  fatiier  rather  cherished  his 
feeling  of  alienation  to  my  brother  as  a  duty,  than  stroye  to 
repress  it.  Yet  not  for  the  world  would  my  father  haye  grudged 
him  anything  that  money  could  purchase.  That  was,  as  it  were,  in 
the  bond  when  he  had  wedded  my  mother.  Gregory  was  lumpish 
imd.  loutish,  awkward  and  ungainly,  marring  whateyer  he  meddled 
in,  and  many  a  hard  word  and  sharp  scolding  did  he  get  from 
the  people  about  the  farm,  who  hardly  waited  till  my  father's 
back  was  turned  before  they  rated  the  stepson.  I  am  ashamed — 
my  heart  is  sore  to  think  how  I  fell  into  the  fashion  of  the. 
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family,  and  slighted  mj  poor  orphan  step-brother.     I  don't 
think  I  ever  scouted  him,  or  was  wilfully  ill-natured  to  him ; 
but  the  habit  of  being  considered  in  aU  thmgs,  and  being  treated 
as  something  uncommon  and  superior,  made  me  insolent  in  my 
prosperity,  and  I  exacted  more  than  Gregory  was  always  willing 
to  grant,  and  then,  irritated,  I  sometimes  repeated  the  disparag- 
ing words  I  had  heard  others  use  with  regard  to  hiTn^  without 
fully  understanding  their  meaning.    Whether  he  did  or  not  I 
cannot  tell.     I  am  a&aid  he  did.     He  used  to  turn  silent  and 
quiet — sullen  and  sulky,  my  father  thought  it :   stupid,  aunt  ' 
Fanny  used  to  call  it.     But  every  one  said  he  was  stupid  and 
dull,  and  this  stupidity  and  dullness  grew  upon  him.   He  would 
sit  without  speaking  a  word,  sometimes,  for  hours ;  then  my 
father  would  bid  him  rise  and  do  some  piece  of  work,  maybe, 
about  the  farm.   And  he  would  take  three  or  four  tellings  before 
he  would  go.     When  we  were  sent  to  school,  it  was  all  the  same. 
He  could  never  be  made  to  remember  his  lessons ;  the  school- 
master grew  weary  of'  scolding  and  flogging,  and  at  last  advised 
my  father  just  to  take  him  away,  and  set  him  to  some  farm-work 
that  might  not  be  above  his  comprehension.     I  think  he  was 
more  gloomy  and  stupid  than  ever  after  this,  yet  he  was  not  a 
cross  lad ;  he  was  patient  and  good-natured,  and  would  try  to 
do  a  kind  turn  for  any  one,  even  if  they  had  been  scolding  or 
cuf&ng  him  not  a  minute  before.    But  very  often  his  attempts 
at  kindness  ended  in  some  mischief  to  the  very  people  he  was 
trying  to  serve,  owing  to  his  awkward,   ungainly  ways.     I 
suppose  I  was  a  clever  lad ;  at  any  rate,  I  always  got  plenty  of 
praise ;  and  was,  as  we  called  it,  the  cock  of  the  school.     The 
schoolmaster  said  I  could  learn  anything  I  chose,  but  my  father, 
who  had  no  great  learning  himseK,  saw  little  use  in  much  for 
me,  and  took  me  away  betihies,  uid  kept  me  with  him  about  the 
farm.     Gregory  was  made  into  a  kind  of  shepherd,  receiving  his 
training  under  old  Adam,  who  was  nearly  past  his  work.   I  think 
old  Adam  was  aknost  the  first  person  who  had  a  good  opinion  of 
Gregory.    He  stood  to  it  that  my  brother  had  good  parts,  though 
he  did  not  rightly  know  how  to  bring  them  out ;  and,  for  know- 
ing the  bearings  of  the  Fells,  he  said  he  had  never  seen  a  lad 
like  him.    My  father  would  try  to  bring  Adam  round  to  speak 
of  Gregory's  faults  and  shortcomings ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he 
would  praise  him  twice  as  much,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  what 
was  my  father's  object. 

One  winter-time,  when  I  was  about  sixteen,  and  Gregory 
nineteen,  I  was  sent  by  my  father  on  an  errand  to  a  place  about 
seven  miles  distant  by  the  road,  but  only  about  four  by  the 
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Fells.  He  bade  me  return  by  the  road,  wlucberer  way  1  took  in 
going,  for  the  eyenings  closed  in  early,  and  were  often  thick  and 
misty ;  besides  which,  old  Adam,  now  paralytic  and  bedridden, 
foretold  a  down&U  of  snow  before  long.  I  soon  got  to  my 
journey's  end,  and  soon  had  done  my  business ;  earlier  by  an 
hour,  I  thought,  than  my  father  had  expected,  so  I  took  the 
decision  of  the  way  by  which  I  would  return  into  my  own  hands, 
and  set  off  back  again  over  the  Fells,  just  as  the  &rst  shades  of 
evening  began  to  &11.  It  looked  dark  and  gloomy  enough ;  but 
everything  was  so  still  that  I  thought  I  i^ould  have  plenty  of 
time  to  get  home  before  the  snow  came  down.  Off  I  set  at  a 
pretty  quick  pace.  But  night  came  on  quicker.  The  right 
path  was  clear  enough  in  the  day-tin^e,  although  at  several 
points  two  or  three  exactly  similar  diverged  from  the  same  place  ; 
but  when  there  was  a  good  light,  the  traveller  was  guided  by  the 
sight  of  distant  objects, — a  piece  of  rock, — a  fall  in  the  ground — 
which  were  quite  invisible  to  me  now.  I  plucked  up  a  brave  heart, 
however,  and  took  what  seemed  to  me  the  right  road.  It  was 
wrong,  nevertheless,  and  led  me  whither  I  knew  not,,  but  to  some 
wHd  boggy  moor  where  the  solitude  seemed  painM,  intense,  as 
if  never  footfall  of  man  had  come  thither  to  break  the  silence. 
I  tried  to  shout — ^with  the  dimmest  possible  hope  of  boing 
heard — ^rather  to  reassure  myself  by  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  ; 
but  my  voice  came  husky  and  short,  and  yet  it  dismayed  me ;  it 
seemed  so  weird  and  strange,  in  that  noiseless  expanse  of  black 
darkness.  Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  tiiick  with  dusky  flakes,  my 
face  and  hands  were  wet  with  snow.  It  cut  me  off  from  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  where  I  was,  for  I  lost  every  idea  of  the 
direction  from  which  I  had  come,  so  that  I  could  not  even 
retrace  my  steps ;  it  hemmed  me  in,  tiiicker,  thicker,  with  a 
darkness  tiiat  might  be  felt.  The  boggy  soil  on  which  I  stood 
quaked  under  me  if  I  remained  long  in  one  place,  and  yet  I 
dared  not  move  far.  All  my  youthful  hardmess  seemed  to 
leave  me  at  once.  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying,  and  only  very 
shame  seemed  to  keep  it  down.  To  save  myself  from  shedding 
tears,  I  shouted — terrible,  wild  shouts  for  bare  life  they  were.  1 
turned  sick  as  I  paused  to  listen  ;  no  answering  sound  came  but 
the  unfeeling  echoes.  Only  the  noiseless,  pitiless  snow  kept 
falling  thicker,  tiiicker — ^faster,  faster  I  I  was  growing  numb  and 
sleepy.  I  tried  to  move  about,  but  I  dared  not  go  far,  for  fear 
of  the  precipices  which,  1  knew,  abounded  in  certain  places  on 
the  Fells.  Now  and  then,  I  stood  still  and  shouted  again ;  but 
my  voice  was  getting  choked  with  tears,  as  I  thought  of  the 
desolate  helpless  death  I  was  (o  die,  and  how  little  they  at 
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home,  sitting  round  tlie  wann,  red,  bright  fire,  wotted  what  was 
become  of  me, — and  how  my  poor  father  would  grieve  for  me — 
it  would  surely  kill  him — it  would  break  his  heart,  poor  old 
man  !  Aunt  Fanny  too — was  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  her  cares 
for  me  ?  I  began  to  review  my  life  in  a  strange  kind  of  vivid 
dream,  in  which  the  various  scenes  of  my  few  boyish  years 
passed  before  me  like  visions.  In  a  pang  of  agony,  caused  by 
such  remembrance  of  my  short  life,  I  gathered  up  my  strength 
and  called  out  once  more,  a  long,  despairing,  wailing  cry,  to 
which  I  had  no  hope  of  obtaining  any  answer,  save  £rom  the 
echoes  aroimd,  dulled  as  the  sound  might  be  by  the  thickened 
air-  To  my  surprise  1  heard  a  cry — ahnost  as  long,  as  wild  as 
mine — so  wild  that  it  seemed  unearthly,  and  I  almost  thought  it 
must  be  the  voice  of  some  of  the  mocking  spirits  of  the  Fells, 
about  whom  I  had  heard  so  many  tales.  My  heart  suddenly 
began  to  beat  fast  and  loud.  I  could  not  reply  for  a  minute  or 
two.  I  nearly  fancied  I  had  lost  the  power  of  utterance.  Just 
at  this  moment  a  dog  barked.  Was  it  Lassie's  bark — my 
brother's  coUie? — an  ugly  enough  brute,  with  a  white,  ill- 
looking  face,  that  my  fEither  alwaya  kicked  whenever  he  saw  it, 
partly  for  its  own  demerits,  partly  because  it  belonged  to  my 
brother.  On  such  occasions,  Gregory  would  whistle  Lassie  away, 
and  go  off  and  sit  with  her  in  some  outhouse.  My  father  had 
once  or  twice  been  ashamed  of  himself,  when  the  pooy  collie 
had  yowled  out  with  the  suddenness  of  the  pain,  and  had  relieved 
himself  of  his  self-reproach  by  blaming  my  brother,  who,  he  said, 
had  no  notion  of  training  a  dog,  and  was  enough  to  ruin  any 
coUie  in  Christendom  with  his  stupid  way  of  allowing  them 
to  lie  by  the  kitchen  fire.  To  all  which  Gregory  would  answer 
nothing,  nor  even  seem  to  hear,  but  go  on  looking  absent  and 
moody. 

Yes  I  there  again  !  It  was  Lassie's  bark  I  Now  or  never ! 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  shouted  ''  Lassie !  Lassie  I  for  God's 
sake.  Lassie  I"  Anothermoment,  and  the  great  white-feu^ed  Lassie 
was  curving  and  gambolling  with  delight  round  my  feet  and 
legs,  looking,  however,  up  in  my  face  with  her  intelligent, 
apprehensive  eyes,  as  if  fearing  lest  I  might  greet  her  with  a 
blow,  as  I  had  done  oftentimes  before.  But  I  •  cried  with 
gladness,  as  I  stooped  down  and  patted  her.  My  iaind  was 
sharing  in  my  body's  weakness,  and  I  could  not  reason,  but  1 
knew  that  help  was  at  hand.  A  gray  figure  came  more  and  more 
distinctly  out  of  the  thick,  close-pressing  darkness.  It  was 
Gregory  wrapped  in  his  maud. 

"Oh,  Gregory!"  said  1,  and  I  fell  upon  his  neck,  unable  to 
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speak  another  word.  He  never  spoke  mnch,  and  made  me  no 
answer  for  some  little  time.  Then  he  told  me  we  must  move, 
we  must  walk  for  the.  dear  life — ^we  most  find  our  road  home,  if 
possible  ;  but  we  must  move,  or  we  should  be  frozen  to  death. 

^<  Don't  you  know  the  way  home  ?"  asked  I^ 

"  I  thought  I  did  when  I  set  out,  but  I  am  doubtful  now.  The 
snow  blinds  mo,  and  I  am  feared  that  in  moving  about  just  now, 
I  have  lost  the  right  gait  homewards." 

He  had  his  shepherd's  staff  with  him,  and  by  dint  of  plunging 
it  before  us  at  every  step  we  took— clinging  close  to  each  otiier, 
we  went  on  safely  enough,  as  fiir  as  not  fEkUing  down  any  of  the 
steep  rocks,  but  it  was  slow,  dreary  work.  My  brother,  I  saw, 
was  more  guided  by  Lassie  and  the  way  she  took  than  anything 
else,  trusting  to  her  instinct.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  &r  before 
us ;  but  he  called  her  back  continually,  and  noted  from,  what 
quarter  she  returned,  and  shaped  our  slow  stepd  accordingly. 
But  the  tedious  motion  scarcely  kept  my  very  blood  from  freez- 
ing. Every  bone,  every  fibre  in  my  body  seemed  first  to  ache, 
and  then  to  swell,  and  tiben  to  turn  numb  with  the  intense  cold. 
My  lHX)ther  bore  it  better  than  I,  from  having  been  more  out 
upon  theliills.  He  did  not  speak,  except  to  call  Lassie.  I 
strove  to  be  brave,  and  not  complain ;  but  now  I  felt  the  deadly 
fatal  sleep  stealing  over  me. 

*'  I  can  go  no  further,"  I  said,  in  a  drowsy  tone.  I  remember 
I  suddenly  became  dogged  and  resolved.  Sleep  I  would,  were 
it  only  for  five  minutes.  If  death  were  to  be  &e  consequence, 
sleep  I  would.  Gregory  stood  still.  I  suppose,  he  recognized 
the  peculiar  phase  of  suffering  to  which  I  had  been  brought  by 
the  cold. 

''It  is  of  no  use,"  said  he,  as  if  to  himself.  *  "We  are  no 
nearer  home  than  we  were  when  we  started,  as  far  as  I  can  t^. 
Our  only  chance  is  in  Lassie.  Here !  roll  thee  in  my  maud, 
lad,  and  lay  thee  down  on  this  sheltered  side  of  this  bit  of  rock. 
Creep  close  under  it,  lad,  and  I'll  lie  bythee,  and  strive  to  keep 
the  warmth  in  us.  Stay!  hast  gotten  aught  about  thee  they'll 
know  at  home  ?" 

I  felt  him  unkind  ihuB  to  keep  me  from  slumber,  but  on  his 
repeating  the  question,  I  pulled  out  my  pocket-handkerchief,  of 
some  showy  pattern,  which  Aunt  Fanny  had  hemmed  for  me — 
Gregory  took  it,  and  tied  it  round  Lassie's  neck. 

''  Hie  thee.  Lassie,  hie  thee  home  1"  And  tiie  white-faced  ill- 
favoured  brute  was  off  like  a  shot  in  the  darkness.  Now  I 
might  lie  down — now  I  might  sleep.  In  my  drowsy  stopw  I 
felt  that  I  was  being  tenderly  covered  up  by  my  brother;  but 
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wliat  with  I  neither  knew  nor  cared — I  was  too  dull,  too  selfish, 
too  nnmb  to  think  and  reason,  or  I  might  have  known  that  in 
that  bleak  bare  place  there  was  nonght  to  wrap  me  in,  save  what 
was  taken  off  another.  I  was  glad  enon^  when  he  ceased  his 
cares  and  lay  down  by  me.    I  took  his  hand. 

"  Thou  canst  not  remember,  lad,  how  we  laj  together  thus  by 
our  dying  mother.  She  put  thy  small,  wee  hand  in  mine — I 
reckon  she  sees  ns  now ;  and  belike  we  shall  soon  be  with  her. 
Anyhow,  (Jod's  will  be  done." 

"Dear  Gregory,"  I  muttered,  and  crept  nearer  to  him  for 
warmth.  He  was  talking  still,  and  again  about  our  mother, 
when  I  fell  asleep.  In  an  instant — or  bo  it  seemed — ^there  were 
many  yoices  about  me— many  faces  hovering  round  me — the 
sweet  luxury  of  warmth  was  stealing  into  every  part  of  me.  I 
was  in  my  own  little  bed  at  home.  I  am  thankful  to  say,  my 
first  word  was  "  Gregory?" 

A  look  passed  from  one  to  another — ^my  father's  stem  old  face 
strove  in  vain  to  keep  its  sternness;  his  moti&  quivered,  his 
eyes  filled  slowly  with  unwonted  tears. 

"  I  would  have  given  him  half  mj  land — I  would  have  blessed 
him  as  my  son, — oh  God  I  I  would  have  knelt  at  his  feet,  and 
asked  him  to  forgive  my  hardness  of  heart." 

I  heard  no  more.  A  whirl  came  through  my  brain,  catching 
me  back  to  death. 

I  came  slowly  to  my  consciousness,  weeks  afterwards.  My 
father's  hair  was  white  when  I  recovered,  and  his  hands  shook 
as  he  looked  into  my  face. 

We  spoke  no  more  of  Gregory.  We  could  not  speak  of  him  ; 
but  he  was  strangely  in  our  thoughts.  Lassie  came  and  went 
with  never  a  word  of  blame  ;  nay,  my  father  would  try  to  stroke 
her,  but  she  shrank  away ;  and  he,  as  if  reproved  by  the  poor 
dumb  beast,  would  sigh,  and  be  silent  and  abstracted  for  a  time. 

Aunt  Fanny — always  a  talker — told  me  all.  How,  on  that 
fatal  night,  my  father,  irritated  by  my  prolonged  absence,  and 
probably  more  anxious  than  he  cared  to  show,  had  been  fierce 
and  imperious,  even  beyond  his  wont,  to  Gregory ;  had  up- 
braided him  with  his  father's  poverty,  his  own  stupidity  which 
made  his  services  good  for  nothing — for  so,  in  spite  of  the  old 
shepherd,  my  father  always  chose  to  consider  them.  At  last, 
Gregory  had  risen  up,  and  whistled  Lassie  out  with  him — poor 
Lassie,  crouching  underneath  his  chair  for  fear  of  a  kick  or  a 
blow.  Some  time  before,  there  had  been  some  talk  between  my 
father  and  my  aunt  respecting  my  return ;  and  when  aunt  Fanny 
told  me  all  this,  she  said  she  fancied  that  Gregory  might  have 
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noticed  the  coming  storm,  and  gone  out  silently  to  meet  nie« 
Three  honrs  afterwards,  when  all  were  ronning  abont  in  wild 
alqrm,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  in  search  of  me — not  even 
missing  Gregory,  or  heeding  his  absence,  poor  fellow— poor,  poor 
fellow  I — Lassie  came  home,  with  my  handkerchief  tied  round  her 
neck.  They  knew  and  nnderstood,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the 
farm  was  turned  out  to  follow  her,  with  wraps,  and  bla^ets,  and 
brandy,  and  eyeiy  thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  I  lay  in 
chilly  sleep,  but  still  alive,  beneath  the  rock  that  Lassie  guided 
them  to.  I  was  covered  over  with  my  brother's  plaid,  and  his 
thick  shepherd's  coat  was  carefully  wrapped  round  my  feet.  He 
waB  in  his  8hirt^BleeTeB-hi8  «nn  Lov^^^er  ine-«  quiet  smile 
(he  had  hardly  ever  smiled  in  life)  npon  his  still,  cold  fece. 

My  father's  last  wx)rds  were,  "  Grod  forgive  me  my  hardness  of 
heart  towards  the  fatherless  child  I" 

And  what  marked  the  depth  of  his  feeling  of  repentance,  per- 
haps more  than  all,  considering  the  passionate  love  he  bore  my 
mother,  was  this :  we  found  a  paper  of  4irections  after  his  death, 
in  which  he  desired  that  he  might  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  in 
which,  by  his  desire,  poor  Gregory  had  been  laid  with  cub 
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